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"THE  MAKERS  OF  QUEEN’S" 

K.  N.  FENWICK,  M.A.,  M.D.,  C.M. 

Btj  J.  R.  Shannon,  Arts  ’85,  Med.  ’90 


THE  older  alumni  of  Queen’s  will 
have  little  difficulty  in  remembering 
Doctor  Kenneth  N.  Fenwick — especially 
if  they  happen  to  have  come  from  the 
Medical  department  of  the  University. 
These  latter  knew  him  and  held  him  in 
affectionate  regard  as  “Kenny”;  and  his 
strongly  marked  personality,  his  nervous¬ 
ly  energetic  movement,  his  alert  mind  and 
his  winning  manner  will  come  back  to 
their  memories  with  a  warmth  of  the 
heart  as  they  recall  their  “bright  college 
days.” 

Classes  were  small  when  Fenwick  en¬ 
tered  Arts  in  1867,  and  students  matricu¬ 
lated  early.  He  was  but  fifteen,  and  his 
class  numbered  four.  He  was  a  devoted 
student,  but  for  the  first  two  sessions  his 
work  was  not  distinguished.  In  his  third 
year,  however,  he  was  second  to  H.  U. 
Bain  (later  Prince  of  Wales  prizeman  for 
the  year),  won  first  prize  in  Junior  Nat¬ 
ural  Philosophy,  honourable  mention  in 
Metaphysics,  first  in  Chemistry  and  in 
third-year  Natural  History,  and  won  the 
Kingston  scholarship  of  thirty-five  dol¬ 
lars.  Graduating  B.A.  in  1871,  he  en¬ 
tered  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons,  which  was  affiliated  with  Queen’s 
and  at  that  time  housed  in  a  large  stone 
structure  on  lower  Princess  Street,  be¬ 
tween  King  and  Ontario.  I  can  just 
dimly  remember  the  student  parades 
from  that  old  building,  and  the  stories 
of  “body-snatching”  parties — for  at  che 
time  medical  students  had  the  reputation 


of  being  a  wild  lot  and  a  frequent  source 
of  trouble  to  the  police. 

I  think  my  earliest  recollection  of  Doc¬ 
tor  Fenwick  was  associated  with  what 
was  to  a  small  boy  a  rather  gruesome  ex¬ 
perience.  Playing  with  my  younger  bro¬ 
ther  in  the  back-yard  of  our  house,  which 
was  next  door  to  the  residence  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Fenwick  on  George  Street,  we 
caught  sight  of  a  small  skeleton  hanging 
in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  second  floor 
—a  most  awesome  vision  in  our  childish 
eyes.  Rushing  into  the  house  in  terror, 
we  breathlessly  told  of  our  discovery, 
only  to  be  partially  reassured  by  being 
told  that  medical  students  must  study  the 
bony  framework  of  the  human  body. 
Nevertheless,  for  several  days  after  that, 
until  the  bleaching  of  those  bones  had 
been  completed  and  they  had  been  re¬ 
moved,  we  children  cast  only  furtive 
glances  toward  that  window. 

Fenwick’s  mind  naturally  turned  to¬ 
wards  science,  and  the  strong  scientific 
element  in  medicine  attracted  him,  so 
that  he  threw  himself  into  its  study  with 
characteristic  ardour.  He  graduated 
M.A.,  M.D.,  in  1874,  and  the  same  year 
he  was  named  Fellow  in  Medicine  for  the 
University,  and  proceeded  to  England  to 
“walk  the  hospitals.”  Most  of  his  clini¬ 
cal  instruction  abroad  was  obtained  at 
St.  Thomas’  hospital  under  Simon  and 
Mason,  and  in  Paris  under  Pean  and 
other  eminent  men  of  the  time.  In  1875 
he  qualified  as  M.R.C.S.,  Eng.  Return¬ 
ing  to  Canada,  he  entered  practice  in  part- 
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nership  with  Doctor  Horatio  Y  ates,  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  prominent 
physicians  in  the  city  and  vicinity  of 
Kingston.  Many  citizens  will  easily  re¬ 
call  the  handsome  figure  of  Doctor  Yates. 
The  association  lasted  for  three  years, 
when  Doctor  Fenwick  opened  his  own 
office,  rapidly  achieving  popularity  and 
success. 

In  1875  he  was  appointed  Demonstra¬ 
tor  of  Anatomy  at  the  “Royal,”  as  the 
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students  familiarly  called  it,  serving  un¬ 
der  Doctors  Michael  Sullivan  and  Thos. 
R.  Dupuis;  in  1877  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and 
elected  to  the  University  Council.  In 
1878  his  subject  was  enlarged  to  include 
sanitary  science,  medical  toxicology,  post¬ 
mortem  appearances,  insanity,  and  medi¬ 
cal  police.  “Some  subject,”  the  medical 
man  of  to-day  will  agree !  He  was  elect¬ 
ed  President  of  the  Aesculapian  Society. 
In  1880  he  succeeded  Dr.  A.  S.  Oliver  as 
Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine. 
The  following  year  he  was  re-elected  to 
the  University  Council,  and  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Alma  Mater  Society.  In  1885 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology,  succeeding  Doctor 
Michael  Lavell,  father  of  Judge  H.  A. 


Lavell.  In  1886  he  retired  from  the 
University  Council,  but  was  re-elected 
in  1888.  In  1890  he  was  appointed  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children  in  the  Women’s 
Medical  College,  in  the  place  of  Doctor 
Alice  McGillivray.  The  same  year  he 
was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Obstetrical  So¬ 
ciety  of  Edinburgh.  In  1892  he  retired 
from  the  staff  of  the  Women’s  Medical 
College,  being  succeeded  by  Doctor  Ma¬ 
rion  Livingston. 

Doctor  Fenwick's  connection  with  the 
Kingston  General  Hospital  was  intimate 
and  continuous  from  the  beginning  of  his 
professional  career  until  its  end.  While 
yet  an  undergraduate  he  served  as  House 
Surgeon,  and  soon  after  entering  practice 
he  was  appointed  Attending  Physician, 
and  later  on  Attending  Surgeon.  He 
was  also  elected  to  the  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors.  In  both  medicine  and  surgery  he 
was  a  conspicuous  success,  and  as  a 
clinical  instructor  in  the  wards  and  at  the 
bedside  he  had  few  equals.  With  clear 
mind  and  unerring  skill,  based  upon  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
physiology,  he  brought  out  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  most  logical  sequence  the  sa¬ 
lient  points  in  arriving  at  a  correct  diag¬ 
nosis,  and  in  surgical  cases  particularly 
was  quick  to  suggest  the  most  practical 
treatment  of  the  condition. 

He  is  remembered  for  many  progres¬ 
sive  ideas  and  accomplishments  during 
his  all-too-short  career,  but  the  one  which 
appealed  most  strongly  to  the  medical 
student  of  the  day  was  his  fervent  advo¬ 
cacy  and  prompt  adoption  of  Sir  Joseph 
Lister’s  epoch-making  discovery  of  the 
antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds,  and  the 
application  of  antisepsis  to  surgical  con¬ 
ditions  generally.  The  lay  reader  of 
these  lines  can  have  no  conception  of  the 
world-wide,  and  sometimes  acrimonious, 
discussion  of  this  revolutionary  principle 
which  spread  through  the  ranks  of  the 
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medical  profession.  There  were  not 
wanting  those — and  some  of  them  sur¬ 
geons  of  international  reputation — who 
stubbornly  argued  on  the  side  of  the  old 
order  and  continued  to  speak  of  “healthy 
laudable  pus";  but  Fenwick,  with  that 
keen  vision  and  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
punctuated  his  whole  professional  career, 
saw  the  light  at  once,  and  held  aloft  the 
banner  of  antiseptic  surgery  with  fervour 
and  enthusiasm.  I  can  see  him  now  as, 
with  hurried  step,  he  passed  through  the 
wards  and  came  to  the  bedside  of  his 
operative  cases.  Changing  the  dressings 
usually  himself,  he  would  hold  up  the 
gauze  covering  of  the  wound,  sniff  at  it 
with  a  satisfied  air,  and  say,  “Sweet  as 
new-mown  hay !"  Those  of  us  who  stood 
near  by  were  given  a  sniff,  but  I  have 
to  confess  that  I  never  could  detect  the 
delicate  perfume  of  new-mown  hay  in  an 
iodoform  dressing. 

As  we  all  know  now,  modern  surgery 
is  based  upon  asepsis,  the  principle  being 
that  everything  which  comes  in  contact 
with  the  wound  during  the  course  of  an 
operation  must  be  sterile,  so  that,  no 
germs  having  been  introduced,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  antiseptics  is  unnecessary. 
Asepsis  is  thus  the  natural  complement 
and  logical  outcome  of  Listerian  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  although  everything  else  used  in  a 
modern  aseptic  operation  may  be  steril¬ 
ized  by  heat,  yet  the  surgeon  must  still 
use  antiseptics  for  the  preparation  of  the 
skin  of  his  patient  and  of  his  own  hands. 
.  .  .  I  have  just  been  looking  over  the 

first  book  which  Doctor  Fenwick  gave  me 
to  read,  Hoiu  We  Treat  Wounds  To-day , 
by  Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris,  of  New  York, 
a  fascinating  little  volume  published  in 
1886  when  antiseptic  surgery  still  had  its 
enemies,  some  of  whom  even  went  so  far 
as  to  denounce  the  new  methods  as 
quackery  and  Mr.  Lister  as  a  quack. 

While  devoted  to  all  branches  of  gen¬ 
eral  surgery,  Doctor  Fenwick  was  espe¬ 


cially  interested  in  that  connected  with 
the  diseases  of  women,  and  in  1888  he 
published  a  small  text-book  for  students 
on  obstetrics,  gynecology  and  pediatrics. 
When  the  Doran  bequest  was  announced, 
it  was  he  who  organized  and  supervised 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the 
Doran  building  for  diseases  of  women 
and  children,  which  was  opened  in  1894. 
But  the  crowning  evidence  of  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  surgery  was  the  Fenwick  Oper¬ 
ating  Theatre,  which  he  presented  to  the 
hospital  in  October,  1895,  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  best  equipped  operating-room 
in  Canada  at  that  time. 

To  the  general  public,  however,  Doc¬ 
tor  Fenwick’s  chief  title  to  fame  and  the 
gratitude  of  his  fellow  citizens  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  foundation  of  the  Kings¬ 
ton  General  Hospital  training  school  for 
nurses,  which  was  opened  in  1885  and 
has  become  the  great  organization  so  well 
known  to-day.  Nothing  could  more  for¬ 
cibly  exemplify  the  progressive  quality 
of  his  nature  than  this  marked  step  in 
advance  from  the  era  of  the  Sairey  Gamp 
type  of  nurse  which  held  sway  at  the 
K.  G.  H.  when  he  was  a  student  and  for 
a  good  many  years  afterwards.  We  are 
so  familiar  to-day  with  the  up-to-date 
hospital,  in  which  every  comfort  is  pro¬ 
vided,  where  things  run  so  smoothly  and 
the  nursing  staff  is  so  competent,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  picture  a  mid-Victorian  hos¬ 
pital — primitive,  insanitary  (as  we  look 
at  it  now ) ,  and  odorous ;  and  this  great 
change  has  brought  with  it  a  complete 
alteration  in  public  sentiment  towards 
hospitals  generally.  Vanished  is  the  day 
when  the  hospital  was  looked  upon  as  a 
place  to  be  avoided  as  long  as  possible, 
when  no  one  ever  thought  of  entering  for 
general  treatment  or  for  illnesses  other 
than  those  which  could  not  possibly  be 
taken  care  of  in  J:he  home — inefficient  as 
such  home  treatment  almost  always  was. 
How  different  the  attitude  of  people  to- 
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day,  who  realize  quickly  that  the  modern 
hospital  is  by  far  the  best  place  to  be 
when  ill  health  afflicts  them. 

Doctor  Fenwick  was  an  able  and  most 
competent  physician  and  surgeon,  as  well 
as  a  skillful,  enterprising  practitioner.  He 
made  frequent  visits  to  all  the  great  cen¬ 
tres  of  medical  activity  in  the  world: 
London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin ;  and  on 
this  continent:  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Baltimore ;  returning  to  his  practice  with 
a  mind  more  richly  stored  with  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  art,  brightened  and  refreshed 


by  contact  with  the  leaders  of  the  profes¬ 
sion.  He  always  came  back  with  some¬ 
thing  new — a  new  instrument  or  a  new 
method  of  putting  up  a  fracture — and 
exhibited  unconcealed  delight  in  giving 
a  demonstration  of  its  advantages.  He 
was  an  excellent  lecturer — intensely  prac¬ 
tical,  abhorring  redundancy  —  a  skillful 
technician  in  his  surgical  procedures,  and 
— as  I  have  indicated  above — a  most  at¬ 
tractive  bedside  teacher,  not  without  a 
delicate  sense  of  humour.  There  was,  in¬ 
deed,  a  strain  of  intolerance  in  his  make¬ 
up,  as  witness  his  opposition  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  women  to  be  medical  practition¬ 
ers.  In  spite  of  this,  he  took  the  chair 
of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in 
the  Women’s  Medical  College,  but  was 
never  entirely  happy  or  comfortable  in  its 
occupancy,  and  relinquished  it  after  two 
sessions.  Personally  he  was  quick  of 
movement,  had  a  charming  manner  and  a 


pleasant  voice,  and  his  patients  were  de¬ 
voted  to  him.  His  love  for  his  mother 
was  shown  by  his  placing  a  memorial 
window  to  her  in  the  hospital ;  he  was 
most  happy  in  his  domestic  life. 

On  January  17,  1896,  he  operated  on  a 
case  of  general  peritonitis,  and  received 
an  infection  through  a  slight  abrasion  in 
one  of  his  fingers.  The  poison  was  viru¬ 
lent  and  proved  quickly  fatal ;  in  four 
days — on  January  21 — he  passed  away. 

In  concluding  this  brief  sketch  of  one 
whose  name  will  surely  stand  high  among 
the  “Makers  of  Queen’s,”  I  will  quote  a 
few  sentences  from  the  many  obituary 
notices  which  appeared  at  the  time. 

Principal  Grant,  writing  in  the  Journal, 
said : 

“Every  step  in  the  progress  of  our  race 
is  gained  by  the  sacrifice  of  those  who 
lead  the  advance;  and  the  men  who  are 
unwilling  to  be  sacrificed  are  unfit  to  be 
leaders.  This  applies  to  progress  in  every 
department :  in  religion,  morals,  science, 
literature,  and  in  material  things.  In  the 
death  of  our  colleague,  Professor  Fen¬ 
wick,  we  have  an  illustration  of  this  uni¬ 
versal  law.  He  led  the  advance  in  asep¬ 
tic  surgery  in  Kingston,  and  developed 
it  to  its  present  state  of  completeness.  To 
him  we  are  indebted  for  triumphs  of  suc¬ 
cessful  operations  never  before  attempted 
here.  And  now  our  exultation  is  turned 
into  mourning  because  the  leader  has 
fallen  a  victim  to  those  deadly  minute 
poisons,  to  fight  which  he  devoted  his 
life,  and  over  which  he  gained  so  many 
beneficent  victories.  It  is  the  old,  old 
story  renewed:  humanity,  in  crushing 
the  head  of  some  concrete  form  of  evil, 
suffers  in  that  very  member  through 
which  it  gained  the  victory.”  .... 

One  of  his  students  wrote: 

“His  teaching  did  not  end  with  gradu¬ 
ation.  He  always  invited  the  students 
to  report  to  him  cases  met  with  in  their 
practice,  and  proffered  his  help  and  ad¬ 
vice.  It  was  such  sympathy  with  his 
class  that  gave  him  his  magnetic  influ¬ 
ence.  For  no  student  could  sit  under 
him,  see  his  enthusiastic  manner  and 
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bright  spirit,  and  fail  to  feel  that  in  the 
Doctor  he  had  a  sympathetic  friend  and 
teacher.  No  one  who  has  seen  his  eyes 
sparkle  with  enthusiasm  but  sees  them 

now . ” 

The  Kingston  News : 

“It  seems  but  yesterday  that  this  ad¬ 
mirable  structure  (the  new  operating  the¬ 


atre)  was  opened,  and  the  echoes  of  the 
applause  which  greeted  its  donors  have 
hardly  ceased  to  be  heard,  when  he,  the 
centre  of  so  much  pride  and  promise,  re¬ 
ceives  an  arrow  in  the  joint  of  his  ar¬ 
mour,  and  surrenders  to  the  relentless 
conqueror  Death.  Who  knoweth  what 
a  day  may  bring  forth !” 


iiiiiiiiiiiiini!iiiiii)iiiiinnfiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinmi 


UNKNOWN  SOLDIERS  OF  QUEEN’S 

By  L.  W.  J. 


ON  the  old  walls  of  Convocation  Hall 
there  stand  bronze  tablets  erected  in 
gratitude  to  five  thousand  contributors 
to  Queen’s,  to  ten  thousand  contributors 
to  Queen’s — all  of  them  nameless  Build¬ 
ers  of  Queen’s.  These  tablets  are,  in  a 
way,  memorials  to  Queen’s  Unknown 
Soldiers. 

Among  these  Unknown  Soldiers  may 
also  be  included  many  who  have  likewise 
contributed  to  the  upbuilding  of  their 
alma  mater,  possibly  in  a  somewhat  less 
tangible  way,  but  who  nevertheless  have 
their  own  place  among  the  Builders  of 
Queen’s.  The  reputation  of  Queen’s 
Medical  College  has  so  far  been  built  up, 
not  on  its  ability  to  turn  out  Pasteurs, 
Osiers,  Lazears,  Bantings,  or  other  men 
of  the  research  type,  but  as  a  factor}/  for 
physicians  and  surgeons,  whose  chief 
characteristics  have  been  an  infinite  capa¬ 
city  for  hard  work,  shrewd  common 
sense,  a  kindly  sympathy  with  mankind, 
and  a  sense  of  humour  that  smooths  the 
rougher  spots  of  their  hard  lives.  To  a 
lesser  extent  than  those  leaders  whose 
lives  the  Reviezv  has  been  chronicling, 
these  men  are  truly  “Makers  of  Queen’s.” 

Such  a  man  was  X,  who,  with  the 
passing  of  1927,  entered  into  rest  in  an 
American  city  not  far  distant  from  the 
Canadian  border.  An  Irish-Canadian, 


and,  like  most  Oueen’s  men,  not  born 
with  the  proverbial  silver  spoon,  X  had 
to  put  himself  through  college  and  he  did 
this  by  working  during  vacations  at  the 
Kingston  locomotive  works.  His  college 
career  was  not  marked  by  any  brilliance 
of  scholarship,  but  he  graduated  with  a 
good  record  and  began  practice  in  a  small 
Ontario  village. 

Now,  village  practice  for  a  boy  who 
has  been  brought  up  on  a  farm  is  not 
only  endurable  but  often  attractive.  But 
to  a  city-bred  boy  the  period  of  inactiv¬ 
ity,  with  no  more  stimulating  conversa¬ 
tion  than  the  hotel  and  corner-store  gos¬ 
sip  relative  to  horses,  women,  and  the 
morals  of  the  community,  frequently 
drives  the  local  doctor  to  drink  to  dispel 
the  ennui  of  his  hie.  It  did  in  the  case 
of  X.  He  had  ambitions  for  better  things 
than  a  village  practice  can  offer  and  so, 
finding  Canadian  cities  much  too  well 
filled  with  struggling  M.D.’s,  X  crossed 
over  into  the  United  States.  He  picked 
out  a  big  city  and  here  there  was  a  long 
uphill  fight,  a  fight  not  only  to  win  his 
spurs  in  his  profession  but  to  conquer 
the  passion  for  drink  that  was  liable  to 
prove  his  undoing.  That  he  succeeded 
in  both  these  tasks,  this  brief  biography 
stands  witness.  For  at  least  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  he  was  one  of 
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the  two  leading  Catholic  physicians.  And 
the  writer  knows  personally  that  during 
that  time  he  not  only  never  touched  liquor 
but  in  informal  staff-room  arguments 
spoke  with  conviction  on  the  ill  that  whis¬ 
key  could  do. 

It  is  also  interesting  here  to  note  the 
relationship  that  existed  between  X  and 
his  patients.  Most  patients  nowadays  re¬ 
gard  the  bond  between  patient  and  doctor 
as  a  purely  business  one.  They  have  no 
hesitation  in  changing  over  to  another 
doctor  if  they  see  fit,  or  to  several  other 
doctors.  If  X’s  patients  went  to  see  a 
specialist,  they  saw  the  man  to  whom  he 
sent  them ;  and  if  the  specialist  advised 
any  radical  procedure,  their  answer  usu¬ 
ally  was,  “Well,  I’ll  talk  it  over  with  X 
and  see  what  he  says.”  He  was  the  old- 
fashioned  family  doctor  plus,  but  minus 
the  reverence  and  awe  and  dignity  that 
that  worthy  used  to  radiate.  There  was 
nothing  high-hat  about  X.  In  his  last 
illness  the  poorest  of  his  patients  thought 
nothing  of  dropping  in  on  him  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  chat. 

As  in  any  community,  professional 
jealousies  existed  in  the  city  of  X’s  adop¬ 
tion,  but  there  was  never  any  jealousy 
towards  X  on  the  part  of  a  brother  phy¬ 
sician.  Probably  his  dearest  friend  and 
the  one  who  mourns  his  loss  was  a  com¬ 
peting  Protestant,  whose  shingle  hung 
out  just  across  the  road  from  X’s  office. 
By  virtue  of  his  proximity  he  was  most 
apt  to  clash  with  X  and  most  apt  to  gain 
by  his  death.  X  played  the  game  square. 

The  health  officer  of  the  city,  who 
through  his  office  knew  pretty  well  the 
rating  of  the  four  hundred  or  more  phy¬ 
sicians  over  whom  he  presided,  classed  X 
as  among  the  best  three  physicians  in  the 
city.  And  he  was  no  intimate  friend  of 
X  at  that.  Stories  of  his  uncanny  skill 
in  diagnosis  were  common  talk.  But  if 
anyone  paid  any  serious  attention  to  X’s 
own  accounts  of  his  ministrations,  the  lis¬ 


tener  would  conclude  that  he  was  the 
luckiest  of  blunderers. 

For  instance,  he  told  me  one  day  of  the 
time  he  was  called  in  to  see  the  eight-year 
old  son  of  a  prominent  military  man  of 
the  city.  The  little  fellow  had  diphtheria 
and  his  face  now  bore  the  bluish  pallor 
that  marks  the  progress  of  membrane  to 
the  larynx.  X  called  in  S,  a  well  known 
surgeon,  and  after  consultation  they 
agreed  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
pass  an  intubation  tube.  O’Dwyer  had 
just  introduced  these  to  the  profession 
and  neither  S  nor  X  had  ever  tried  to  in¬ 
sert  one. 

S  took  a  tube,  fastened  it  to  the  insert¬ 
er,  and  while  X  held  the  boy  upright  in 
his  arms  swathed  in  a  blanket,  S  made 
the  necessary  manipulations  but  failed  to 
get  the  tube  into  the  larynx.  X  watched 
him  make  a  few  more  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempts  and  then  interrupted, 

“John,  let  me  try.” 

“All  right,  Jim.  Go  ahead.” 

They  changed  positions,  and  on  the 
first  attempt  X  deftly  put  the  tube 
straight  into  the  larynx,  with  an  immedi¬ 
ate  improvement  in  the  colour  and  pulse 
of  the  choking  boy. 

“John,”  said  X  as  they  left  the  house, 
“you  acted  as  if  my  slipping  that  tube  in 
surprised  you.” 

“Jim,  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  was.  It 
was  a  hell  of  a  surprise.” 

“Well,  John,  you  weren’t  a  bit  more 
surprised  than  I  was.” 

Like  many  a  Queen’s  graduate  of  the 
early  days,  X  had  left  Medical  School 
with  an  excellent  theoretical  and  book 
knowledge  of  his  profession  but  with  no 
actual  experience  of  some  of  the  simplest 
procedures.  He  told  the  writer  of  one 
occasion  when  a  rather  delicate  manoeu¬ 
vre  had  to  be  carried  out  on  a  patient.  X 
was  very  much  embarrassed  by  his  failure 
to  do  the  trick.  He  thought  hard.  “You 
have  a  spasm,”  he  told  the  patient,  “I  will 
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have  to  get  in  another  doctor,  give  you  a 
little  anaesthetic — just  a  few  whiffs — not 
enough  to  put  you  under — to  make  your 
muscles  relax — and  then  we  will  pass  the 
instrument.”  So  he  called  in  an  older 
and  more  experienced  man  who  would 
not  give  him  away.  And  while  X  cov¬ 
ered  his  patient’s  face  with  a  towel  and, 
with  much  verbal  accompaniment,  ad¬ 
ministered  just  enough  chloroform  to  be 
smelled,  the  older  man  demonstrated  the 
correct  technique  to  X  on  his  own  pa¬ 
tient.  And  X  saved  his  face. 

X  was  the  hero  of  many  stories.  People 
loved  to  tell  of  the  time  he  drove  his  auto 
down  a  crowded  thoroughfare  on  which 
was  placed  one  of  those  flimsy  movable 
wooden  structures  used  for  registration 
and  voting  purposes.  X,  who  was  not  a 
particularly  careful  driver,  suddenly 
found  that  he  had  to  take  his  choice  be¬ 
tween  knocking  down  a  little  girl  and 
running  into  the  election  booth. 

As  the  timbers  of  the  frame  structure 
crashed  around  his  heavy  Cadillac,  a 
policeman  came  running  up. 

“What  the - do 

you  mean  by  running  your  car  in  here?” 

“Whist!”  said  X  calmly  as  he  sur¬ 
veyed  the  damage  to  his  car,  “I’m  an  an¬ 
archist  and  I  came  to  register.” 

There  is  another  automobile  story,  of 
the  time  when  X  ran  into  a  load  of  hay 
and  its  irate  teamster  descended  from  his 
lofty  perch  rather  abruptly  because  of 
the  contact.  Picking  himself  up  he  came 
round  to  the  back  of  the  load. 

“You  damn  clumsy  fool !  Which  one  of 

the  seven  kinds  of  a  -  driver 

are  you  ?” 

“Wait  a  minute!  Wait  a  minute!” 
said  X,  “All  my  friends  know  that,  but 
how  did  you  find  it  out  so  quickly  ?” 

There  was  a  little  girl  who  lived  close 
to  X  and  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  old 
doctor.  Indeed  X — perhaps  because  of 


the  loss  of  his  only  child  when  a  mere 
lad — was  always  very  gentle  and  kind  to 
children.  The  doctor  had  had  his  Cadil¬ 
lac  stolen,  and  the  young  lady  was  very 
sympathetic. 

“Doctor,”  she  said,  “I  hear  you’ve  had 
your  car  stolen?” 

“That’s  so,  Dorothy.  Last  week  it  was, 
right  in  front  of  my  office.  I  left  the 
keys  in  the  front  door.” 

“Well,  every  night  when  I  kneel  down, 
I  pray  to  St.  Anthony  that  he’ll  find  your 
car  for  you.” 

“Dorothy,  I’m  much  obliged  to  you. 
That  is  a  kind  act.  But  when  you  kneel 
down  to-night,  tell  St.  Anthony  to  mind 
his  own  business.  I’ve  got  a  better  car 
now  from  the  insurance  company  than 
my  old  one  ever  was.” 

X  was  a  hard  worker  and  like  many  a 
family  doctor  he  never  learned  to  play. 
Golf  for  him  was  even  more  of  an  un¬ 
known  quantity  than  it  is  to  many  of  us 
who  are  devotees.  When  he  had  a  little 
spare  time  he  spent  it  either  in  taking  his 
devoted  wife  for  an  auto  ride  or  seated 
at  the  organ  of  a  nearby  Catholic  Church. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  music. 

When  at  Queen’s  he  frequently  took 
part  in  concerts,  usually  as  accompanist 
to  some  singer.  One  of  these  singers  was 
doctor  P,  a  very  elegant  and  dandified 
young  M.D.,  who  wore  spats,  a  flower  in 
his  buttonhole,  drove  a  very  doggy  dog¬ 
cart  holding  the  whip  at  a  rakish  angle. 
One  night  Doctor  P  held  the  concert  up 
half  an  hour  because  he  refused  to  sing 
until  someone  went  to  his  house  and  got 
his  white  gloves.  He  sang  terribly,  but 
when  he  got  through  he  turned  to  X,  who 
had  accompanied  him  on  the  piano,  and 
said  as  he  complacently  stroke  his  adam’s 
apple,  “Jim,  I  was  in  splendid  voice  to¬ 
night  but  the  accompaniment  was  rotten.” 

X  was  one  of  the  poorest  business  men 
the  writer  has  known.  He  may  have 
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kept  books  but  he  seldom  or  never  sent 
out  accounts.  Patients  used  to  pay  him 
something  on  account  when  they  felt  like 
it  and  then  let  things  run  until  it  was 
convenient  to  pay  him  something  more. 

When  the  Queen’s  Alumni  Association 
was  formed,  busy  man  though  he  was  and 
although  he  had  long  since  lost  contact 
with  old  Queen’s,  he  took  the  time  to  be 
a  regular  attendant  at  meetings,  in  this 
respect  putting  more  recent  graduates  to 
shame ;  and  he  was  a  generous  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  Endowment  Fund.  The  demo¬ 
cratic  manner  of  Principal  Taylor  made 
a  great  hit  with  X,  and  he  often  spoke 
of  the  two  visits  Doctor  Taylor  made  to 
the  city,  contrasting  the  present  Princi¬ 
pal’s  genial  make-up  with  the  longer 
faces  of  the  older  Queen’s  generations. 

X  died  a  slow  horrible  death,  taking 
nearly  two  years  in  the  doing  of  it.  He 
diagnosed  his  own  condition  and  on  oper¬ 
ation  an  inoperable  cancer  was  found. 
By  X  rays  and  morphine  his  life  was 
prolonged  and  made  bearable.  Except 
during  his  very  last  days  his  living-room, 
and  later — when  he  was  too  weak  to  come 
downstairs — his  bedroom,  became  a  re¬ 
ception-room  where  X  saw  old  patients, 
doctors,  and  friends.  And  X  with  many 
a  laugh  and  many  a  jest  joined  in  the 


tales  that  went  round.  Until  the  pain 
became  almost  unendurable  he  kept  a 
brave  face. 

They  carried  his  body  to  a  beautiful 
Catholic  Church,  where  a  solemn  liturgy 
of  his  faith  was  chanted  over  his  re¬ 
mains.  There  were  representatives  from 
the  priests  and  sisters  of  charity  to  whom 
he  had  given  his  services,  from  the  poor 
he  had  served  so  long,  from  the  County 
Medical  Society  of  which  he  had  been 
president,  and  from  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  of  which  he  had  been  a  trus¬ 
tee,  from  the  hospital  whose  chief  medi¬ 
cal  advisor  he  was,  but  perhaps  as  great 
a  tribute  as  any  came  from  the  presence 
of  numerous  physicians  who  came  at  the 
inconvenient  hour  of  ten  in  the  morning 
to  pay  their  last  respects  to  a  colleague. 

In  X’s  city  there  have  been  several 
men  who  have  died  with  national  reputa¬ 
tions,  perhaps  one  or  two  whose  fame 
was  international.  X’s  reputation  did 
not  go  beyond  the  city  gates.  But  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  any  man  has 
left  behind  him  such  a  pleasant  memory 
of  a  life  well  spent,  of  a  service  given  to 
his  suffering  fellow-men  with  less 
thought  of  the  financial  reward,  of  a  ca¬ 
reer  that  took  the  slings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  fortune  with  such  a  smiling 
cheerful  philosophy  as  Doctor  James  X, 
a  little-known  soldier  of  Queen’s. 
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MORE  ABOUT  THE  NEW 
BUILDINGS 

By  Dean  A.  L.  Clark 

THE  building  programme  recently 
sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  outlined  in  the  December  Reviezu  is 
perhaps  the  largest  single  undertaking  at 
Queen’s.  It  should  make  every  gradu¬ 
ate  and  friend  of  Queen’s  realize  the  truly 
great  development  of  the  work  of  the 
University  that  has  come  in  the  past  de¬ 
cade.  Perhaps  a  further  word  might  not 
be  amiss. 

Of  course  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
proposal  for  a  new  Gymnasium  should 
arouse  intense  interest  on  the  part  of 
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every  male  graduate  and  probably  most 
female  graduates  as  well.  The  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  enrolment,  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  men  engaging  in  athletics, 
and  the  growth  of  the  interest  in  athletic 
sports  for  women  have  made  the  old 
Gymnasium  hopelessly  inadequate.  Every 
one  will  agree  that  the  new  Gymnasium 
is  coming  none  foo  soon. 

It  is  the  second  part  of  the  programme 
as  outlined  in  the  Review  which,  while  it 
may  not  at  first  catch  the  attention  of  the 
graduates,  is  really  the  great  forward  step 
in  University  policy. 

During  the  past  thirty  years,  the  School 
of  Mining  and  its  successor,  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science,  have  gradually  built 
up  a  position  second  to  none  in  Canada. 
Prominent  in  its  proud  record  have  been 
the  sciences  and  the  engineering  courses 
based  upon  geology  and  upon  the  exploi¬ 
tation  and  development  of  our  geological 
resources.  The  School’s  high  position  in 
these  fields  is  the  legacy  of  a  group  of 


great  men — all  of  them  “Makers  of 
Queen’s” — Willett  Miller,  William  Nicol, 
J.  C.  Gwillim,  Stafford  Kirkpatrick,  W. 
L.  Goodwin.  These  men  and  others,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  unusual  facilities  for  field 
work  in  geology  offered  by  the  Kingston 
area,  made  Queen’s  a  leader  in  the  fields 
of  geology  and  mining.  The  mining  and 
metallurgical  professions,  and  all  those 
fundamentally  based  upon  applied  geol¬ 
ogy,  find  much  of  their  statesmanlike 
leadership  in  Canada  today  among  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Queen’s.  These  industries  and 
the  whole  province  turn  to  Queen’s  for 


continued  leadership  in  the  field  where 
she  has  achieved  front  rank. 

The  high  status  and  public  influence 
of  our  engineers  bring  more  than  honour 
to  their  alma  mater;  they  bring  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  duties.  How  are  we  fulfilling 
them?  We  have  established  the  Miller 
Chair  in  Research  Geology,  under  the 
capable  leadership  of  Dr.  E.  L.  Bruce, 
one  of  our  own  graduates,  and  a  man  pe¬ 
culiarly  well  fitted  for  this  important  and 
responsible  post.  The  subscriptions  to 
the  fund  for  this  chair  have  been  gener¬ 
ous  and  enthusiastic  and  are  still  coming 
in.  A  substantial  contribution  in  this 
morning’s  mail  from  a  Toronto  mining 
engineer  is  very  encouraging  as  showing 
that  the  interest  is  maintained  even  after 
the  establishment  of  the  chair.  Our  Geol¬ 
ogy  and  Mineralogy  departments  have  in 
Professor  M.  B.  Baker,  Dr.  Bruce  Rose, 
Dr.  J.  E.  Hawley,  and  their  assistants,  a 
well-balanced  and  scholarly  staff.  Pro¬ 
fessor  S.  N.  Graham,  Professor  George 
MacKay,  and  Dr.  Orrin  Carson  provide 
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our  mining  and  metallurgical  engineers 
with  a  training  surpassed  nowhere  in 
Canada.  Our  Geological  and  Mineralogi- 
cal  Museum  is  invaluable  and  supple¬ 
ments  the  training  in  all  these  lines.  This 
Museum  will  be  given  in  the  new  building 
the  much  more  prominent  position  it  de¬ 
serves. 

We  have  the  tradition,  the  men,  the 
will,  and  the  subject-matter  to  teach.  The 
building  extensions  will  give  us  the  space 
to  continue  to  do  it  efficiently  and  the 
equipment  worthy  of  the  instruction  be¬ 
ing  given. 

The  provision,  therefore,  for  a  new 
Geology  and  Mineralogy  building  is  a 
duty  to  Queen’s  and  to  Canada.  The  in¬ 


herent  prosperity  of  our  country  is  as¬ 
sured,  despite  the  financial  stresses  of  the 
moment,  and  in  launching  this  new  de¬ 
velopment  Queen's  has  put  her  trust  in 
this  patriotic  and  economic  faith.  She  is 
keeping  step  with  Canadian  progress. 
The  “going,”  so  far  as  financing  is  con¬ 
cerned,  will  not  be  easy,  but  a  struggle 
always  makes  the  results  more  worth 
while. 

Finally,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
while  the  need  of  the  geologists,  miners, 
and  metallurgists  has  been  particularly 
emphasized,  and  while  these  men  may 


benefit  most  from  the  changes,  yet  all 
branches  of  the  Faculty  will  share  in  the 
benefits  of  the  new  developments.  Our 
civils  and  mechanicals  will  be  given  more 
space  and  more  convenient  and  efficient 
equipment ;  our  chemical  engineers  for 
the  first  time  will  have  sufficient  room ; 
and  the  additional  space  for  chemistry 
and  physics  will  make  possible  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  laboratories  long  overdue  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  number 
of  students  taking  these  subjects,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Arts  and  Medicine,  and  the 
increased  amount  of  research  work  going 
on.  Work  that  cannot  be  undertaken  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  room  will  become  pos¬ 
sible  when  more  room  is  available.  In 


some  of  the  new  class-rooms  in  the  new 
building  a  little  relief  for  the  overcrowd¬ 
ing  in  the  New  Arts  Building  will  also 
become  possible. 

Something  of  the  feeling  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  adopting  this  comprehen¬ 
sive  building  scheme  may  be  gleaned 
from  a  recent  remark  of  Mr.  W.  F. 
Nickle,  the  chairman  of  the  Board,  “We 
are  looking  ahead  for  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years,  and  we  want  to  be  prepared  for 
all  emergencies.”  That  is  the  spirit  in 
which  Queen’s  has  grown ;  it  is  the  spirit 
by  which  she  will  maintain  her  position. 


Science  Graduates  ! 


Remember  Science  Dance  and  Dinner-— February  7  and  8 
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ARTHUR  R.  ELLIOTT  CHAIR 
OF  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 

AFTER  several  years  of  negotiations 
and  of  hope  Queen’s  has  definitely 
acquired  a  Chair  of  Public  Health  and 
Preventive  Medicine  through  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  Mr.  Samuel  Insull,  of  Chicago. 
The  chair  will  bear  the  name  of  Dr. 
Arthur  R.  Elliott,  Med.  ’89,  in  whose 
honour  Mr.  Insull  has  endowed  it. 

During  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  and  the  General  Hos¬ 
pital  after  the  war  it  was  decided  that 
as  soon  as  possible  specialized  instruction 
in  preventive  medicine  should  form  part 
of  the  Medical  course  at  Queen’s,  and  in 
1922  Dr.  J.  R.  Currie,  of  Glasgow  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  placed  in  charge  of  this 
work,  but  after  a  year  at  Queen’s  Dr. 
Currie  retired  to  resume  the  similar  chair 
at  his  alma  mater. 

As  matters  had  developed,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  could  hardly  afford  to  maintain  such 
a  chair  itself,  but  during  the  endowment 
campaign  three  years  ago  Mr.  Insull  pro¬ 
mised  fifty  thousand  dollars  (under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions)  to  assist  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  preventive  medicine  depart¬ 
ment. 

At  first  the  intention  was  to  form  in 
Eastern  Ontario,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Government  of  the  Province,  a 
public  health  centre  upon  which  might  be 
devolved  some  of  the  public  health  work 
at  present  carried  on  in  Toronto.  This 
scheme,  which  was  at  first  favourably 
considered  by  the  Premier,  was  found 
to  have  difficulties  of  its  own.  The  ef¬ 
fort  was  then  made  to  secure,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  City  Council  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  a  full-time  man  who  would  be  paid 
partly  by  the  University  and  partly  by 
the  City,  and  through  whom  the  City 
might  be  used  as  a  clinical  laboratory  for 
the  demonstration  of  public  health  prob¬ 
lems.  This  policy  was  negatived  by  the 
City  Council  which  preferred  to  continue 
its  former  policy  of  a  half-time  man  who 
was  its  own  servant.  The  University 
then  determined  to  proceed  upon  its  own 
way,  unhampered  by  any  alliances. 

Immediately  Dean  Connell  and  Dr. 
James  Miller  undertook  to  look  for  a 


man  for  the  post  at  the  University,  which 
it  was  still  hoped  could  be  established 
through  Mr.  Insull’s  generosity.  It  was 
thought  that  a  Canadian  or  a  Queen’s 
man  of  competent  training  should  have 
the  first  opportunity  for  the  appointment, 
and  with  the  assistance  in  particular  of 
Dr.  Fitzgerald  of  Toronto  the  Cana¬ 
dian  field  was  probed.  But  no  Canadian 
was  available,  and  Dr.  Miller  proceeded 
to  Britain  last  summer  empowered  by 
the  Dean  to  investigate  the  field  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland.  There  Dr.  Miller 
and  Dr.  Currie,  the  latter  of  whom  had 
retained  a  valuable  interest  in  the  ques¬ 
tion,  got  in  touch  with  all  who  were  able 
to  speak  with  authority,  and  with  their 
assistance,  including  that  of  the  M.  O.  H. 
of  Edinburgh,  competent  men  were  inter¬ 
viewed. 

After  exhaustive  scrutiny  it  was  found 
that  Dr.  John  Wyllie,  assistant  bacteriolo¬ 
gist  and  clinical  officer  for  venereal  dis¬ 
eases  at  Glasgow,  was  decidedly  the  best 
man  available  in  the  Old  Country.  On 
the  recommendation  of  the  Medical  Fac¬ 
ulty  Dr.  Wyllie  was,  therefore,  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  chair  by  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  De¬ 
cember. 

Dr.  John  Wyllie,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Ch.B., 
B.Sc.,  D.P.H.,  graduated  in  Arts  from 
Glasgow  University  in  1915,  and  five 
years  later  graduated  in  Medicine  with 
honours,  winning  the  Brunton  Memorial 
prize  as  the  most  distinguished  student 
of  his  year.  He  served  as  interne  in  three 
hospitals  and  specialized  in  the  study  of 
public  health,  taking  his  B.Sc.  at  Glasgow 
and  his  diploma  of  public  health  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1924.  In  1922  he  had  become 
assistant  to  Professor  Glaister  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Preventive  Medicine  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence  at  Glasgow,  and 
when  the  chair  was  divided  he  came  un¬ 
der  Dr.  Currie.  At  various  times  he 
has  acted  temporarily  as  medical  health 
officer  for  the  City  of  Dunfermline  and 
for  the  County  of  Bute,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  he  has  taken  charge  of 
the  Ochil  Hills  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium 
at  Milnathort.  He  has  also  pursued  post¬ 
graduate  studies  at  the  Pasteur  Institute 
in  Paris  and  more  recently  in  Vienna.  He 
has  held  his  present  position  in  Glasgow 
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for  the  past  two  years.  More  particular¬ 
ly  he  has  had  experience  in  general  prac¬ 
tice  giving  him  qualifications  unusual 
among  the  higher  ranks  of  medical  re¬ 
search  scholars. 


The  benefactor  who  has  made  this 
chair  possible,  Mr.  Samuel  Insull,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  needs  no  introduction  to  men  of  our 
generation,  though  it  is  sometimes  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  hurly-burly  of  Illinois  poli¬ 
tics  that  he  is  English  born  and  a  Sur¬ 
rey  man.  Soon  after  coming  to  Amer¬ 
ica  he  became  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  and  built  for  him  and 
managed  the  electric  plant  at  Schenec¬ 
tady  which  has  grown  into  that  of  the 
General  Electric.  While  still  a  young 
man  he  left  the  General  Electric  in  1892 
and  went  into  business  for  himself  in 
Chicago,  where  he  has  now  a  practical 
monopoly  of  public  utilities,  through  his 
electric  light  and  heat  control  and  through 
his  expansion  into  gas  and  traction  inter¬ 
ests.  He  is  necessarily  a  dominating  po¬ 
litical  figure,  and  has  been  an  outstanding 
and  generous  citizen  of  Chicago.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Illinois  Defence  Commit¬ 
tee  during  the  war,  and  is  president  of 
the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company. 


Dr.  Arthur  R.  Elliott,  who  has  been 
the  Queen’s  intermediary  with  his 
friend,  Mr.  Insull,  and  whose  name  very 
properly  is  given  to  the  new  chair,  is  a 
Canadian  and  doubly  a  graduate  of 
Queen’s,  being  M.D.,C.M.,  of  1889  and 
LL.D.  of  1925.  He  served  his  interne- 
ship  at  the  Kingston  General  Hospital 
and  at  the  State  Hospital  at  Danville, 
Pa.  In  1896  he  studied  in  England.  From 
1898  to  1907  he  was  Professor  of  Medi¬ 
cine  in  the  Chicago  Post  Graduate  School, 
and  eleven  years  later  became  Professor 
of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
whose  Medical  Faculty  is  in  Chicago. 
In  1927  he  became  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  in  the  Rush  Medical  College, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  still 
holds  this  chair.  He  is  also  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  medical  practitioners 
of  the  city.  He  is  member  of  the  city 
and  state  medical  associations,  and  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion;  he  is  member  of  the  Society  of  In¬ 
ternal  Medicine,  of  the  Institute  of  Medi¬ 


cine  of  Chicago,  of  the  Society  of  Endo¬ 
crinology,  and  of  the  Association  of 
American  Physicians;  he  is  Fellow  and 
Regent  of  the  American  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians.  He  is  serving  a  second  term  as 
President  of  the  Staff  of  St.  Luke’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  of  which  he  has  been  a  conspicuous 
member  for  some  time.  His  contribu¬ 
tions  to  medical  literature  have  shown 
remarkable  familiarity  with  various 
branches  of  internal  medicine  and  are 
comprised  in  about  forty  monographs — 
on  thyroidism,  diabetes,  abdominal  visce¬ 
ral  disease,  pneumonia  and  lung  pathol¬ 
ogy,  and  particularly  on  cardio-vascular 
disease.  Queen’s  is  proud  to  have  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  son  so  gracefully  associated 
with  her. 

Principal  Taylor,  Dean  Connell,  and 
Professor  James  Miller  have  also  mate¬ 
rially  assisted  through  their  unflagging 
efforts  in  making  effective  the  new  and 
important  addition  to  Queen’s  Medical 
Faculty. 


FRESHMEN  MAKE 
GOOD  RECORD 

THE  increased  registration  in  this 
year’s  freshman  classes,  which  total 
over  five  hundred  members,  has  by  no 
means  meant  a  decline  in  the  calibre  of 
students  matriculating  into  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  Far  from  this  being  the  case,  all  the 
freshman  classes  this  year  have  shown  a 
high  standard  and  an  unusual  industry. 

Science  ’33  in  particular  have  created 
a  most  favourable  impression  upon  their 
instructors.  Out  of  a  class  numbering 
one  hundred  and  eighty  only  six  failed 
at  the  Christmas  examinations,  and  the 
early  date  at  which  they  settled  down  to 
work  and  the  steadiness  of  their  effort 
throughout  mark  them  as  one  of  the 
most  impressive  freshman  classes  in  that 
Faculty. 

The  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
matriculants  has  many  indications  of  be¬ 
ing  permanent,  and  makes  the  ambitious 
building  programme  essential  in  the  light 
of  statesmanlike  provision  for  the  future. 
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FINE  SERIES 

OF  EXTENSION  LECTURES 

HE  Department  of  Extension  of  the 
University  has  arranged  for  a  series 
of  lectures  to  be  delivered  in  Kingston 
on  Monday  afternoons  throughout  the 
second  term.  The  subjects  comprehend 
“Some  Nineteenth  Century  Figures.”  The 
programme  is  as  follows. 


A.  H.  CARR, 
Director  of  Extension 


January  13,  Queen  Victoria ,  by  Prin¬ 
cipal  R.  Bruce  Taylor;  January  20,  Bis- 
mark ,  by  Mr.  Hugh  Sutherland,  M.A. ; 
January  27,  Lord  Elgin,  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Duncan  McArthur ;  February  3, 
Darwin,  by  Professor  Alexander  Mac- 
phail ;  February  10,  Cecil  Rhodes,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Norman  Rogers;  February  17, 
Pasteur,  by  Dr.  L.  J.  Austin ;  February 
24,  Disraeli,  by  Principal  H.  A.  Kent ; 
and  March  3,  Cardinal  Nezuman,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nathan  Micklem. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  Extension  Depart¬ 
ment  has  ever  before  arranged  a  lecture 
programme  that  promises  to  hold  at 
much  academic  and  public  interest  as  that 
of  this  year.  The  series  is  eagerly  await¬ 
ed. 


UNIVERSITY  PURCHASES 
NEW  PROPERTY 

TO  provide  room  for  the  new  Gymna¬ 
sium  to  be  built  east  of  the  Union, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  space  for 
another  wing  to  be  added  to  the  Union  at 


a  later  date,  the  Trustees  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  acquire  the  property  at  present 
occupied  by  the  Home  for  Friendless 
Women  and  Children.  The  directors  of 
this  institution  have  in  turn  purchased  the 
Maguire  home  at  the  corner  of  Union 
and  Albert  streets. 

With  the  completion  of  the  new  build¬ 
ings  the  University  grounds  will  have  ab¬ 
sorbed  that  part  of  Union  Street  between 
University  and  Division,  and  this  side  of 
the  grounds  will  take  on  a  strikingly  new 
appearance. 


FORMER  QUEEN’S  ATHLETE 
WINS  COVETED  AWARD 

EVER  since  the  days  of  the  great  foot¬ 
ball  team  of  1922-1925  it  has  been 
difficult  for  a  championship  team  to  play 
in  Canada  without  prominent  Old  Boys 
of  Queen's  taking  part.  In  this  year’s 
finals  the  Queen’s  champions,  meeting  the 
winners  of  the  Big  Four,  faced  Inksetter, 
“Beano”  Wright,  Jimmy  Wright,  and 
greatest  of  all — for  he  scored  eleven  of 
the  fourteen  points  for  Tigers — “Pep” 
Leadlay. 

But  even  more  notable  than  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Tricolour  players  on  the  Tiger 
team  was  the  fact  that  the  winner  of  the 
Jeff  Russell  Memorial  Trophy,  given  to 
the  Interprovincial  player  most  useful  to 
his  team,  the  game,  and  sport  in  general, 
was  an  Old  Boy  of  Queen’s  playing  for 
Argonauts.  This  was  J.  H.  D.  (Red) 
Wilson,  Sc.  ’22,  who  was  presented  with 
the  coveted  award  by  another  Old  Boy 
of  Queen’s,  B.  L.  Simpson,  at  the  final 
Argo-Tiger  game. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  achievement  is  not  only 
most  creditable  to  himself,  but  it  reflects 
honour  on  all  Intercollegiate  sport,  whose 
graduates  do  such  fine  service  for  their 
new  teams  and  for  Canadian  sportsman¬ 
ship  after  leaving  their  alma  mater.  Not 
only  has  “Red”  Wilson  been  a  notable 
football  player,  he  has  been  identified 
with  clean  sport  in  other  directions,  and 
has  been  prominent  in  Toronto  play¬ 
ground  athletics  as  a  developer  of  fine 
clean  sportsmen  for  the  future.  He  is 
also  prospering  in  his  profession  of  me¬ 
chanical  engineer. 
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PRINCIPAL  TAYLOR’S 
RECENT  ADDRESSES 

Principal  taylor’s  popularity 

in  both  Canada  and  United  States  as 
one  of  the  finest  preachers  and  orators  of 
the  day  has  kept  his  week-ends  busily 
employed  this  term.  Besides  represent¬ 
ing  Queen’s  officially  at  several  colleges 
and  universities— Montreal,  Upper  Can¬ 
ada,  Toronto,  McMaster,  Chicago,  West- 
ern — he  has  spoken  during  the  present 
term  to  the  following  audiences  besides 
those  already  reported  in  the  Review. 

On  September  22  he  preached  at  V  as- 
sar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  and  at 
Masters  School,  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hud- 
son,  N.Y.  On  October  18  he  addressed 
the  Convocation  of  Western  University, 
where  he  was  the  speaker  of  the  evening. 
On  November  3  he  preached  at  the  spe¬ 
cial  service  at  St.  Andrew’s  United 
Church,  Westmount.  On  November  10 
he  paid  his  annual  visit  to  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege,  Clinton,  N.J.,  where  he  preached, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  Wells  Col¬ 
lege,  Aurora-on-Cayuga,  N.Y.,  to  preach 
again  on  the  same  evening.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  30  he  replied  to  the  toast  to  “The  Land 
o’  Cakes”  at  the  annual  St.  Andrew’s 
Dinner  in  New  York,  where  his  speech 
provoked  an  immediate  ovation  and  won 
universal  admiration.  On  the  next  day 
he  preached  his  annual  sermon  at  Bryn 
Mawr  College.  On  December  15  he 
preached  both  times  at  the  re-opening  ser¬ 
vices  at  Sydenham  Street  United  Church, 
Kingston.  Two  weeks  later  he  preached 
to  the  Sunday  Evening  Club  in  Chicago, 
a  large  interdenominational  gathering  of 
leading  business  and  professional  men  of 
the  city.  This  large  but  critical  audience, 
whose  services  are  broadcast  throughout 
the  country, demands  the  highest  and  most 
sustained  efforts  of  the  leading  preachers 
of  the  continent.  It  is  with  pride  that 
Doctor  Taylor’s  friends  and  Queen’s  peo¬ 
ple  in  general  have  heard  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  he  made  at  that  time.  For  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  himself  it  must  have  been  a  most 
gratifying  close  to  a  year  of  sustained 
labour.  On  January  5  he  preached  again 
at  the  morning  service  in  Chalmers 
LTnited  Church,  Kingston,  on  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  build¬ 


ing.  On  the  first  occasion  the  speaker 
had  been  Principal  Grant. 

During  this  last  year  of  his  service  at 
Queen’s  Doctor  Taylor  has  been  trying 
to  limit  his  work  outside  the  walls  of  the 
College,  and  has  had  to  refuse  many  of 
the  invitations  which  come  to  him  from 
cities,  clubs,  and  colleges  throughout  the 
country. 


POSTGRADUATE  LECTURE 
IN  MEDICINE 

ON  December  18  Professor  J.  G. 

Fitzgerald,  LL.D.  ’25,  delivered  the 
University  postgraduate  lecture  in  Medi¬ 
cine.  His  subject  was  “Why  Vaccine 
and  Sera?”  a  subject  in  which  he  is  an 
international  authority.  Dr.  Fitzgerald 
is  professor  of  hygiene  and  preventive 
medicine  at  Toronto  University,  where 
he  is  also  director  of  their  School  of  Hy¬ 
giene  and  of  the  famous  Connaught  Anti¬ 
toxin  Laboratories. 


UNIVERSITY  TRUSTEES 
RE-ELECTED 

UDGE  H.  A.  LAVELL,  Arts  ’88, 
Kingston,  and  Mr.  R.  O.  Sweezey, 
Sc.  ’08,  Montreal,  for  some  years  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  by  gradu¬ 
ate  election  and  whose  three-year  term 
expires  next  April,  have  been  re-elected 
by  acclamation  to  the  Board  for  a  further 
three-year  period. 

Nominations  by  the  graduates  closed 
on  December  31,  and  Judge  Lavell  and 
Mr.  Sweezey  were  the  only  men  nomi¬ 
nated  by  five  or  more  graduates ;  hence 
their  immediate  election  without  the  cus¬ 
tomary  following  ballot. 

Both  these  gentlemen  have  been  Trus¬ 
tees  for  some  years,  and  are  enthusiastic 
alumni  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  University  policy  and  administration. 
Though  busy  men,  they  have  been  zeal¬ 
ous  in  their  attendance  at  meetings  of  the 
Board  and  in  the  continuous  attention 
they  have  given  to  University  affairs. 

At  the  same  time  the  benefactors  were 
entitled  to  elect  two  Trustees,  and  they 
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also  nominated  only  Dr.  W.  L.  Grant, 
Arts  ’94,  LL.D.  ’23,  Principal  of  Upper 
Canada  College,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Macdon- 
nell,  Arts  ’05,  of  Montreal,  whose  term 
was  expiring  and  who  are  therefore  re¬ 
elected.  These  also  have  long  served  on 
the  Board,  and  belong  to  families  who 
for  two  generations  have  had  distin¬ 
guished  connection  with  the  University. 


DIAMOND  WEDDING  JUBILEE 

OF  MEDICINE  ’69  GRADUATE 

LL  Queen’s  alumni  will  unite  to  wish 
congratulations  to  Dr.  A.  J.  File 
and  Mrs.  File,  who  on  November  30  last 


Doctor  and  Mrs.  File 

(Courtesy  of  Toronto  Star) 

celebrated  their  diamond  anniversary  at 
Ameliasburg,  Ont. 

Dr.  File  is  a  graduate  of  1869  and  has 
been  medical  officer  of  health  for  his 
township  for  over  forty  years.  Dr.  and 


Mrs.  File  are  among  the  most  revered 
couples  in  Prince  Edward  County,  where 
their  family  has  long  been  active  and  pro¬ 
minent. 

The  happy  couple,  who  still  fortunately 
enjoy  good  health,  were  married  over 
sixty  years  ago  in  St.  George’s  Cathedral, 
Kingston,  by  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Wilson. 
Mrs.  File  was  Miss  Catherine  Barnes. 

Dr.  File  gave  the  press  a  few  words 
of  reminiscence  on  the  happy  occasion  of 
the  jubilee.  They  are  as  follows: 

“When  I  started  practising  medicine  I 
made  my  round  of  visits  for  the  first  few 
years  on  horseback,  then  with  a  buggy, 
and  to-day  I  travel  by  automobile,  al¬ 
though  I  do  not  drive  it  myself.  I  now 
confine  my  practice  chiefly  to  the  office, 
but  attend  to  all  emergency  calls  in  the 
country  or  village.  My  hearing  is  slight¬ 
ly  impaired,  but  otherwise  I  am  strong 
and  active.  When  I  entered  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Kingston 
in  1866,  the  year  before  Confederation, 
the  medical  man  took  his  post-graduate 
work  in  the  hard  school  of  experience, 
over  many  miles  of  rough  roads  and  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  We  did 
not  have  the  diagnostic  aids  of  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  physician — bacteriology,  pathol¬ 
ogy  and  X-ray.  Sixty  years  ago  the 
practitioner  had  to  depend  on  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  he  gained  at  college  and  on 
extensive  reading.  I  seldom  got  to  a  hos¬ 
pital  and  had  to  follow  the  instruction 
given  during  my  course  at  school.  I  treat¬ 
ed  difficult  cases  as  best  I  could.” 


DR.  AND  MRS.  A.  H.  SCOTT 
CELEBRATE  GOLDEN  WEDDING 

EV.  DR.  A.  H.  SCOTT,  Arts  75, 
Theol.  78,  D.D.  T8,  and  Mrs. 
Scott,  of  the  Boulevard,  Perth,  Ont.,  on 
December  24  celebrated  their  golden  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary. 

Congratulations  poured  in  on  the 
happy  couple,  and  it  seemed  that  all 
Perth  had  gathered  to  do  them  honour. 
Dr.  Scott,  the  venerable  pastor  emeritus 
of  St.  Andrew’s  Presbyterian  Church, 
is  a  distinguished  and  loyal  alumnus  of 
the  University  and  of  the  Theological 
College,  and  has  been  a  leading  and  in- 
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fluential  citizen  of  the  town  for  the  past 
generation. 

Among  those  who  sent  their  greetings 
were  the  Moderator  of  the  General  As- 


REV.  DR.  A.  H.  SCOTT 

sembly,  the  Clerk  of  the  Assembly,  the 
Board  of  Missions,  the  Moderator  of  the 
Synod  of  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  the 
Presbytery  of  Lanark,  and  the  Session 
of  St.  Andrew’s ;  the  clergy  of  Perth 
town.  Premier  Howard  Ferguson  and 
his  predecessor,  Sir  William  Hearst,  Mr. 
James  A.  Richardson,  Chancellor  of 
Queen’s,  and  Dr.  J.  Mackintosh  Bell, 


president  of  the  General  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion,  whose  grandfather  had  been  Dr. 
Scott’s  predecessor ;  and  several  family 
friends  and  fraternal  organizations. 


(Courtesy  of  Perth  Courier) 

MRS.  A.  H.  SCOTT 

With  all  of  these,  Queen’s  alumni  will 
wish  to  join  their  own  good  wishes.  Dr. 
Scott  has  never  lost  touch  with  his  alma 
mater,  and  the  Alumni  Office  has  been 
proud  to  record  words  of  support  from 
so  notable  a  fellow  graduate.  We  trust 
that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  will  have  many 
more  similar  happy  occasions  to  cele¬ 
brate. 


Have  You  Yet  Sen!  in 
Your 

Membership  Dues  for 

1929-1930? 

Please  Accept  This 
Reminder 


MR.  DAFOE’S  ADDRESS 

AS  was  to  have  been  expected,  the 
publication  in  the  December  Re¬ 
view  of  Mr.  Dafoe’s  address  at  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association 
in  October  led  to  considerable  comment 
and  discussion,  all  the  more  so  after  it 
had  been  reprinted  on  the  editorial  page 
of  the  Montreal  Gazette. 

Mr.  Dafoe’s  words  usually  stimulate 
discussion  and  challenge  complacency, 
but  it  is  particularly  happy  that  his  latest 
provocation  to  sincere  thinking  in  public 
activity  should  be  so  germane  to  the 
Oueen’s  tradition. 
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Generous  Gift 
of 

Mr.  Samuel  Insull 

UEEN’S  is  indeed  grateful  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Insull  who  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  establishment  of  the  Arthur 
Elliott  Chair  in  Public  Health  and  Pre¬ 
ventive  Medicine. 

For  some  years  Queen’s  has  needed 
such  a  department  to  round  out  the  train¬ 
ing  of  her  students  in  Medicine.  In  this 
branch  she  has  been  able  to  provide  less 
specialized  training  for  her  students  than 
could  some  other  medical  colleges  of 
equal  standing.  It  is  therefore  a  matter 
of  pride  for  the  whole  University  that 
Queen’s  takes  once  again  a  progressive 
step  in  line  with  her  up-to-date  policy  in 
medical  education.  The  strand  broken 
by  Doctor  Currie’s  return  to  Scotland  in 
1923  has  been  gathered  up  and  Queen’s 
doctors  can  pass  to  their  postgraduate 
work  with  a  more  secure  knowledge  of 
public  health  and  preventive  medicine 
than  ever  before. 

At  the  same  time  the  University  will 
welcome  to  her  staff  Doctor  Wyllie,  who 
comes  to  us  as  first  occupant  of  the  new 
chair. 


The 

Employment  Service 

^’T'HERE  is  a  stronger  alma-mater 
loyalty,  a  closer  kinship  among 
the  graduates  of  Queen’s  than  among 
those  of  any  other  university  of  which  I 

know . ”  Some  such  words  as 

these  are  reported  to  have  been  used  in 
a  recent  address  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Tory, 
President  of  the  National  Research 
Council. 

The  Employment  Service  urges  the 
alumni  to  make  this  peculiarly  Queen’s 
loyalty  and  kinship  take  practical  and 
definite  form  during  the  next  few  months, 
in  the  way  of  informing  the  Service  of 
any  positions,  either  permanent  or  tem¬ 
porary,  into  which  Queen's  men  or  wo¬ 
men  might  fit. 

In  March  and  April  the  Service  will 
be  faced  with  the  task  of  helping  many 
of  our  two  hundred  and  fifty  new  gradu¬ 
ates  to  secure  suitable  permanent  posi¬ 
tions,  and  several  of  our  third,  second, 
and  first-year  students  to  obtain  tempo¬ 
rary  employment  for  their  vacation  pe¬ 
riod.  Preparation  for  this  work  must  be 
started  some  time  in  advance,  and  the 
end  of  January  will  see  the  effort  well 
under  way.  Your  assistance  is  asked  for 
and  needed. 

Although  the  Service  has  through  the 
years  established  valuable  contacts  with 
a  large  number  of  industries  and  organi¬ 
zations — mostly  Canadian — using  univer¬ 
sity-trained  help,  and  has  invariably  been 
able  to  approach  these  same  employers 
year  after  year — which  speaks  fairly  well 
for  “the  quality  of  our  product” — yet  we 
must  not  be  content  to  rest  on  our  laurels. 
Our  clientele  must  expand  and  grow  if 
our  Employment  Service  is  adequately 
to  meet  the  increasing  demand  made  upon 
it  each  spring  and  the  competition  of  simi¬ 
lar  services  operating  in  direct  or  indirect 
conjunction  with  other  universities. 

Therefore,  you  Queen’s  men  and  wo- 
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men,  remember  your  own  kith  and  kin ; 
when  you  hear  of  a  possible  position  or 
can  offer  a  suggestion  as  to  where  a 
Queen’s  graduate  or  student  may  secure 
employment,  please  inform  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  immediately.  Help  the  Ser¬ 
vice  by  your  close  co-operation,  and  it  in 
turn  may  be  able  to  help  some  other 
Queen’s  man  or  woman. 

The  Service  also  wishes  alumni  who 
have  filled  in  their  alumni  form  and  re¬ 
turned  it  to  know  that  their  names  are 
immediately  and  carefully  listed  in  the 
proper  category,  and  that  these  lists  are 
kept  constantly  at  hand.  Individual  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the  Em¬ 
ployment  forms  has  not  been  feasible 
and  very  often  it  is  a  considerable  time 
before  the  Service  has  anything  suitable 
to  offer;  but  when  vacancies  do  come  to 
hand  information  is  sent  at  once  to  those 
fitted  for  the  openings  in  question. 

Oy  cz  !  Oy  cz ! 

Next  Fall's  Reunion 

THOUGH  the  football  schedule  for 
next  fall  is  not  as  yet  completely 
arranged,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  To- 
ronto-at-Queen’s  game  will  be  on  Octo¬ 
ber  25.  The  McGill  game  is  far  on  in 
November,  and  the  time  of  the  Western 
visit  is  not  yet  specified.  Present  indi¬ 
cations  therefore  point  to  the  week-end 
of  October  25  as  being  the  most  suitable 
for  the  Reunion  of  1930.  Definite  an¬ 
nouncement  will  be  made  later. 

In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  years 
planning  to  come  together  next  fall  have 
already  started  making  their  preliminary 
arrangements.  We  should  suggest  that 
the  other  class  presidents  give  the  matter 
their  very  early  consideration.  The  ear¬ 
lier  a  start  is  made,  the  more  successful 
the  reunion.  Remember  that  the  Alumni 
Office  will  be  glad  to  assist  in  helping  in 
organization  or  in  any  other  way. 

While  all  alumni  and  all  classes  are 
welcome  at  Reunion  time,  the  special 
gatherings  for  next  fall  are  those  of  1870, 
’80,  ’90,  ’00,  TO,  and  ’20,  as  well  as  those 
of  ’05  (twenty-five  years  out),  and  ’25 
(five  years  out).  Some  of  the  classes  are 
already  at  work.  How  about  you  oth¬ 


ers  immediately  getting  in  touch  with 
your  permanent  officers  and  starting  the 
wheels  turning? 

The  Tenth  Decade 

ITH  the  advent  of  1930  Queen’s 
nears  the  tenth  decade  of  an  hon¬ 
ourable  and  eminent  career.  When  we 
look  back  upon  the  history  of  her  accom¬ 
plishments  and  growth  throughout  the 
years,  we  cannot  but  be  proud  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  we  are  privileged  to  call  Alma 
Mater. 

We  have  an  heritage  second  to  none;  a 
university  that  we  may  venerate  in  all 
sincerity,  and  an  alumni  body  that  has 
taken  its  full  share  in  Canadian  develop¬ 
ment  and  progress  and  in  which  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  students  of  today  may 
take  justifiable  pride.  And  the  fine  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  past  is  being  maintained. 
Never  was  the  quality  of  training,  taken 
as  a  whole,  on  a  higher  plane  than  at  the 
present  time. 

Then  there  are  the  College  buildings — 
a  group  of  edifices  unsurpassed  at  any 
university  in  Canada,  that,  by  the  uni¬ 
formity,  colouring,  and  arrangement  of 
their  limestone  construction,  arouse  the 
unstinted  admiration  of  every  visitor,  no 
matter  what  university  centre  he  comes 
from,  and  that  deeply  impress  even  the 
older  graduates  who  return  and  view 
again  the  ever-increasing  beauty  of  the 
College  grounds.  The  proposed  new 
buildings  will  add  considerably  to  the 
dignity  of  an  already  fine  ensemble. 

As  1930  comes  to  us,  well  may  our 
hopes  for  the  future  be  bright;  well  may 
we  say,  “Oil  thigh  na  Banrighinn  gu- 
brath” ;  and  well  may  we  feel  that  our 
membership  in  the  Alumni  Association 
we  are  keeping  fresh  and  virile  our  con¬ 
tact  and  association  with  the  school  that 
merits  so  properly  our  filial  esteem. 

Our  Confribulors 

Dr.  A.  L.  Clark,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science,  writes  in  this  issue 
about  some  significant  aspects  of  the  new 
building  programme,  which  a  graduate 
away  from  the  University  may  not  have 
realized.  Dean  Clark,  under  whose  guid- 
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ance  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  has 
become  leading  in  Canada,  and  who  in 
his  own  department  has  gathered  about 
him  one  of  the  strongest  physics  staff  in 
the  country,  has  from  the  outset  been  an 
earnest  worker  for  the  Miller  Chair  and 
for  the  new  programme. 

*  *  *  * 

Dr.  J.  R.  Shannon,  member  of  a 
Kingston  family  that  has  brought  much 
distinction  to  Queen’s,  is  an  outstanding 
eye  specialist  of  New  York.  After  gra¬ 
duating  B.A.  in  1885  he  entered  the 
Royal  College,  where  Doctor  Fenwick 
was  then  professor  of  obstetrics,  and  be¬ 
came  closely  associated  with  him.  Doctor 
Shannon  graduated  M.D.  in  1890,  and  a 
few  years  later  established  himself  in 
New  York  where  he  has  won  his  subse¬ 
quent  high  position.  He  is  active  in  the 


New  York  and  American  Ophthalmologi- 
cal  societies  and  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  College  of  Surgeons.  His  revered 
memory  of  his  old  friend  and  teacher  is 
reflected  in  his  sketch  of  Doctor  Fen¬ 
wick. 

*  *  *  * 

D.  A.  Skelton,  who  in  this  issue  gives 
us  his  impressions  of  athletics  at  Oxford, 
is  well  known  to  all  recent  graduates.  A 
member  of  Arts  ’27,  he  was  captain  of 
the  football  team  and  President  of 
A.  M.  S.,  and  was  equally  prominent  in 
social  and  academic  accomplishments. 
As  Rhodes  scholar  from  Ontario  he  at¬ 
tended  University  College,  Oxford,  and 
recently  passed  the  “Modern  Greats” 
School.  He  is  at  present  teaching  eco¬ 
nomics  at  the  University  of  Saskatche¬ 
wan. 


THE  BOOKSHELF 


Douglas  Librarg  to  Publish  Hand-lisls 


6  *  A  GARDEN  is  a  lovesome  thing,” 
said  T.  E.  Brown ;  and  by  the  use 
of  a  little  imagination  much  “lovesome- 
ness”  can  be  found  in  a  seedman’s  cata¬ 
logue.  So  a  great  library  is  a  valuable, 
an  interesting,  an  enthralling  place,  and 
to  look  through  pages  wherein  its  books 
are  described  is  an  occupation  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  mind  and  burnishes  the 
brain. 

The  contents  of  Queen’s  University 
Library  are  fully  described  in  the  great 
card  catalogue,  but  a  card  catalogue  has 
one  drawback ;  it  is  not  handy  for  the 
pocket.  Now,  a  classified  hand-list,  well 
printed  on  good  paper,  containing  par¬ 
ticulars  of  several  thousand  books,  anno¬ 
tations  and  other  indications  of  scope  is 
a  very  convenient  form  of  catalogue. 
Such  hand-lists  are  now  to  be  launched 
from  the  Douglas  Library,  and  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  graduate  body  will  make  all 
the  difference  between  a  prosperous  ven¬ 


ture  and  a  voyage  “bound  in  shallows  and 
in  miseries.” 

With  the  next  number  of  the  Review 
a  descriptive  circular  will  be  sent.  In  this 
circular  will  be  given  particulars  of  the 
hand-lists  that  it  is  proposed  to  issue, 
with  the  price — about  twenty-five  cents 
each — and  the  check  slip  on  which  you 
may  indicate  the  extent  of  your  support. 
The  catalogue  of  Canadiana  (one  of  the 
first  to  be  issued)  will  certainly  be  worth 
three  times  the  published  price. 

The  point  we  wish  to  stress  is  that  the 
Library  is  making  a  big  effort  and  that 
the  publication  of  its  catalogue  in  the 
form  of  hand-lists  is  an  important  step; 
important  to  the  individual  who  can  see 
and  use  the  books  for  the  first  time,  and 
important  to  the  country.  If  Queen’s 
graduates  will  pile  in  behind  this  effort 
and  promise  to  purchase  selected  lists  on 
publication  the  effort  is  going  to  succeed. 
We  believe  that  it  will. 
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THE  formal  functions  of  the  student 
social  year  were  opened  on  Novem¬ 
ber  29  when  the  Medicals  took  charge  of 
Grant  Hall  for  their  annual  dance.  The 
arrangements  were  all  attractive,  and  the 
relatively  simple  black  and  white  decora¬ 
tions  for  the  Hall  had  a  surprising  and 
captivating  effect.  The  Canadian  Aces 
provided  music  which  could  not  be  criti¬ 
cised  and  they  were  assisted  by  Harold 
Cliff  as  entertainer.  The  committee  in 
charge  consisted  of  Messrs.  W.  W.  Wade, 
C.  H.  A.  Walters,  R.  R.  Barnes,  J.  E. 
Plunkett,  A.  J.  Liston,  E.  R.  Elliott,  J.  C. 
Brownlee,  and  G.  B.  Macpherson. 

*  *  *  * 

On  the  following  evening  the  Medicos 
staged  their  great  battle  of  food  and  wit 
at  the  Annual  Aesculapian  Society  Din¬ 
ner.  Professor  Duncan  McArthur  pro¬ 
posed  the  toast  to  the  Medical  profession, 
commenting  on  the  rapid  organization  of 
state  health  and  the  new  role  medical  men 
were  playing  in  that  connection.  He  also 
spoke  in  lighter  vein  of  the  doctors  work¬ 
ing  towards  the  extinction  of  their  own 
profession  through  the  prevention  of  dis¬ 
eases.  Dr.  T.  C.  Routley  of  Toronto, 
first  charter  fellow  of  the  new  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeans  of  Can¬ 
ada,  described  the  purpose  of  the  new 
body.  As  organizer  for  the  Canadian 
Medical  Association  he  asked  the  under¬ 
graduates  for  their  co-operation  in  de¬ 
veloping  that  organization.  Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir  Archibald  Macdonell  proposed  the 
toast  to  Queen’s,  and  won  his  audience 
with  his  usual  humour,  bonhomie,  sound 
worldly  wisdom,  and  his  most  engaging 
patriotism.  Mr.  W.  F.  Nickle,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  Principal,  replied  to  the 
toast  in  an  historical  vein  leading  to  a 
suggestion  of  the  new  building  pro¬ 
gramme.  Dean  Etherington  proposed  the 
toast  to  the  graduating  year  and  closed 
a  splendid  talk  with  a  glowing  tribute  to 
his  retiring  predecessor,  Dean  J.  C.  Con¬ 


nell.  Mr.  K.  J.  Haig  responded.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  were  present  from  Toronto, 
McGill,  Western,  and  R.  M.  C.  M.  T. 
Macfarland,  President  of  the  Aescula¬ 
pian  Society,  presided. 

*  *  *  * 

Professor  G.  H.  Clarke,  head  of  the 
English  Department,  has  offered  a  prize 
for  the  best  one-act  play  or  short  story 
written  by  a  student  of  the  University. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Newman  Club  held  the  best  at¬ 
tended  and  most  interesting  meeting  of 
the  year  on  Sunday,  December  1. 

*  *  *  * 

The  A.  B.  of  C.  offers  a  prize  of  five 
dollars  for  the  most  suitable  design  sub¬ 
mitted  to  replace  the  University  crest  as 
the  award  to  Intercollegiate  athletic 

champions. 

*  *  *  * 

The  University  of  Toronto  women  on 
November  25  won  the  women’s  Intercol¬ 
legiate  debating  championship.  They 
won  from  Oueen’s  in  Toronto,  while 
Queen’s  won  from  McMaster  in  Kings¬ 
ton. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Niagara  Club  of  Queen’s  Univer¬ 
sity,  while  at  home  for  the  Christmas 
holidays,  held  a  dance  on  January  3  at 
the  Foxhead  Inn  at  Niagara  Falls,  Out. 
The  guests  for  the  evening  were  the 
alumni  of  the  district,  and  about  sixty 
couples  spent  a  most  enjoyable  evening. 
The  undergraduates  of  that  district  evi¬ 
dently  share  the  enterprise  which  has 
marked  their  seniors,  who  have  made  of 
the  Niagara  Alumni  branch  one  of  the 
most  active  in  the  country. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Arts  dance  is  being  held  on  Janu¬ 
ary  17,  and  the  annual  dinner  on  January 
20,  when  Dean  MacKay  of  McGill  will 
be  the  guest  of  honour. 
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More  Athletic  Contrasts  —  Queen’s  and  Oxford 
By  D.  A.  Skelton,  Arts  ’27 


IN  English  eyes  sport  on  this  side  of  the 
water  has  become  Americanized  —  a 
word  practically  synonymous  with  pro¬ 
fessionalized.  The  impression  has  been 
successfully  created  that  the  true  spirit 
of  amateur  sport  and  the  love  of  the 
game  for  itself  is  to  be  found  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  universities.  A  closer  acquaintance 
with  athletics  at  Oxford  destroys  this 
conception. 

There  is  no  university  in  Canada  or 
the  United  States  where  such  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  undergraduates  attend  to 
play  games  and  to  play  games  only.  The 
double  blue  receives  quite  as  much  adora¬ 
tion  in  the  Oxford  grads  as  the  five  letter 
man  does  on  the  American  campus.  And 
it  is  quite  as  much  the  life  purpose  of 
every  Oxford  athlete  to  beat  Cambridge 
as  it  is  of  every  Queen’s  athlete  to  lower 
the  colours  of  Toronto.  \  he  foremost 
athletic  college  in  Oxford  to-day  is  wide¬ 
ly  rumoured  to  give  its  scholarships  to 
prominent  public-school  athletes  rather 
than  to  students.  The  sons,  however,  of 
those  classes  which  can  afford  to  patron¬ 
ize  Oxford  have  none  of  the  minor  finan¬ 
cial  worries  of  a  Canadian  student  body 
— there  is  never  any  hint  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  supporting  the  unscholarly  athletic 
star,  but  his  father  does. 

The  lack  of  a  periodically  checking  ex¬ 
amination  system  gives  the  Oxford  ath¬ 
lete  almost  indefinite  freedom  from  aca¬ 
demic  worries  and  influences.  Sport  is 
the  privilege  of  the  wealthy  class.  The 
University  does  not  even  supply  the  uni¬ 
forms  or  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of 
most  of  the  teams.  This  may  seem  the 
essence  of  amateurism,  but  is  simply  one 
of  many  indications  of  very  unhealthy 
conditions  and  atmosphere.  It  is  not  the 
spirit  of  fair-play,  but  simply  class  snob¬ 
bishness  which  prevents  anything  like 
literal  professionalism  from  arising.  Ex¬ 


pense  bars  University  sport  to  all  but 
members  of  one  class.  But  those  ath¬ 
letes  whose  family  fortunes  enable  them 
to  spend  several  years  at  the  University 
make  sport  as  much  the  sole  end  of  their 
lives  as  any  more-or-less  honestly  paid 
American  star.  This  snobbish  and  clique 
and  class  spirit  runs  throughout  the  Var¬ 
sity  athletics  and  plays  a  large  part  in  the 
choice  of  the  teams,  to  the  detriment  of 
true  sport  and  of  the  Varsity’s  athletic 
success. 

Rowing  ranks  first,  although  the  aver¬ 
age  Canadian  would  question  its  defini¬ 
tion  as  a  sport.  The  pleasure  of  the  long, 
gruelling  hours  spent  every  day  rowing 
up  and  down  what  is  described  as  “the 
river,”  in  the  peculiarly  unexhilarating 
English  climate,  seems  to  be  a  slowly  ac¬ 
quired  taste.  But  rowing  finds  many 
zealous  supporters;  every  college  has  at 
least  one  and  some  have  three  or  four 
boats  on  the  river,  and  at  least  two  and 
possibly  three  terms  are  solidly  devoted 
to  it. 

Rugby  ranks  next  among  the  major 
sports,  and  here  the  divergence  from 
Canadian  methods  is  very  striking.  There 
is  nothing  like  the  open  competition  for 
positions  that  exists  in  every  Canadian 
university.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to 
instruct  novices.  The  Varsity  team, 
made  up  of  the  previous  year's  blues,  a 
few  prominent  freshmen  from  the  cor¬ 
rect  public  schools,  and  a  few  friends  of 
the  captain,  plays  a  trial  match  with  a 
similarly  selected  second  team ;  and  from 
then  on  few  changes  are  made  through 
the  season.  There  is  no  professional 
coaching  and  very  little  practising,  but 
there  may  be  as  many  as  three  games  a 
week  regularly  scheduled.  The  game  of 
course  does  not  require  the  same  drilling 
that  the  Canadian  or  American  game 
does,  and  strikes  a  newcomer  as  a  rather 
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ragged  basketball  game  with  an  offside 
rule. 

Cricket,  during  which  one  may  have 
one’s  tea  with  little  danger  of  choking 
from  excitement,  is  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  sport. 

Association  football,  track,  and  tennis 
are  all  full-blue — that  is  major — sports, 
and  in  track,  particularly,  very  good  men 


D.  A.  SKELTON 
Arts  ’27 

are  often  developed.  Boxing,  lacrosse, 
swimming,  and  water-polo  are  minor 
sports,  receiving  half-blue  awards.  Ice 
hockey,  as  yet  played  chiefly  by  Cana¬ 
dians,  gets  no  University  recognition,  al¬ 
though  it  is  a  game  gaining  rapidly  in 
popularity  under  difficult  conditions. 

The  ambition  of  every  Oxford  athlete 
is  to  win  a  '‘blue.”  This  corresponds  to 
our  “0,”  but  is  given  much  more  spar¬ 
ingly.  A  man  receives  a  blue  for  each 
major  sport  in  which  he  represents  the 
University  against  Cambridge.  A  versa¬ 
tile  athlete  may  be  a  double  or  even  a 
triple  blue.  A  “half  blue”  is  given  for 
the  minor  sports,  and  as  with  the  full 
blue  only  taking  part  in  the  match  with 
Cambridge.  This  provision  bars  a  man 
who  might  for  any  reason  be  unable  to 
play  in  the  Cambridge  game,  although 
otherwise  playing  regularly  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  It  puts  such  a  premium  on  ap¬ 


pearance  in  this  particular  match  that  men 
show  a  tendency  to  slack  before  it,  to 
avoid  injury,  and  to  slack  after  it,  having 
already  won  the  highest  award. 

These  are  the  Varsity  sports.  Oxford 
University  consists  of  almost  two  dozen 
colleges,  varying  in  size  from  seventy  to 
four  hundred  members.  There  is  a  very 
active  athletic  life  between  these  colleges, 
centering  in  the  competition  for  the 
rugby,  track,  association  football,  and 
ground-hockey  cups,  and  for  the  head- 
.  ship  of  the  river.  As  the  colleges  field 
as  many  teams  or  crews  as  there  are 
men  anxious  to  play,  it  means  that  every¬ 
one  interested  in  sport — and  some  inter¬ 
est  in  sport  is  practically  essential  at  Ox¬ 
ford — has  an  opportunity  to  play.  In 
this  college  system  of  sport,  as  distinct 
from  the  Varsity  system,  there  are  many 
advantages.  Much  more  spirit  and  inter¬ 
est  is  shown  than  in  our  inter-year  and 
faculty  games ;  college  teams  are  fre¬ 
quently  capable  of  giving  the  Varsity 
team  a  serious  struggle. 

Although  the  teams  are  not  fixed  and 
there  is  little  practising,  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  is  that  there  are  more  men  actually 
playing  than  watching  games.  The  small¬ 
ness  of  the  crowds,  even  at  the  Varsity 
games,  would  give  us  surprise,  and  would 
cause  the  treasurer  of  our  A.  B.  of  C. 
considerable  consternation.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  and  solemn  manner  with  which 
these  crowds  regard  their  team’s  victory 
or  loss  is  alien  to  Queen’s  supporters. 
During  the  boat  races  a  little  attempt  at 
organized  rooting  is  staged,  incorporting 
the  more  ridiculous  features  while  failing 
to  be  impressive,  but  as  a  rule  the  crowd 
limits  itself  to  repeating,  “Well  played, 
O,  well  played !” 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  said  that 
while  the  competitive  college  athletics  put 
some  form  of  sport  in  reach  of  everyone, 
the  spirit  and  the  results  of  the  Varsity 
sport  are,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  im¬ 
pression,  in  no  way  as  sportsmanlike  and 
as  fine  as  we  have  at  Queen’s. 


Hockeij 


THE  Queen’s  Senior  A  team  in  the 
O.H.A.  played  a  pre-season  series  of 


games  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  during 
the  Christmas  vacation.  No  less  than 
seven  games  were  played  in  a  period  of 
nine  days.  Bathurst,  last  year’s  Maritime 
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champions,  eased  out  a  victory  of  3-1. 
Queen’s  defeated  Fredericton,  and  tied 
with  Halifax  and  Moncton.  New  Glas¬ 
gow  provided  the  only  really  good  ice 
surface  of  the  trip,  and  the  Tricolour  won 
by  5-2.  The  Charlottetown  game  was 
played  in  puddles,  but  the  home  town 
won  by  3-1.  The  Campbellton  game  was 
played  after  a  twelve-hour  journey,  and 
Queen’s  won  by  the  customary  score  of 
3-1.  Throughout  the  team  showed  rap¬ 
idly  improving  condition,  and  Coach 
“Wally”  Elmer  promises  that  his  team 
will  make  a  serious  impression  in  the 
Senior  A  group. 

O.  H.  A.  Schedule— -1930 

January  13 — U.  of  T.  at  Queen’s. 

January  17 — Nationals  at  Queen’s. 

January  20 — Queen’s  at  U.  of  T. 

January  24 — U.  of  T.  at  Queen’s. 


January  27 — Queen’s  at  Nationals. 
February  3 — Queen’s  at  U.  of  T. 
February  7 — Nationals  at  Queen’s. 
February  21— Queen’s  at  Nationals. 

Four-Year  Rule 

ROM  January  1,  1930,  according  to 
a  decision  reached  at  the  C.  I.  A.  U. 
meeting  on  November  30,  the  four-year 
rule  will  be  abolished.  In  its  place  a 
Freshman  rule,  debarring  freshmen  from 
playing  on  first  teams  in  the  Intercolle¬ 
giate,  was  adopted,  but  after  their  first 
year  any  bona-fide  student  may  play  as 
long  as  he  is  otherwise  eligible.  These 
rules  will  apply  to  hockey  and  rugby,  and 
will  be  obeyed  by  associate  members — 
e.g.  Western — as  well  as  by  regular  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Union.  The  new  proposals 
were  sponsored  by  Toronto,  warmly  sup¬ 
ported  by  Queen’s. 


AT  THE  BRANCHES 


Montreal 

OLLOWING  the  resignation  of  Miss 
Morris,  the  new  permanent  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Montreal  branch  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Alumni  Association  is  Miss  Hanley, 
Public  Stenographer,  New  Birks  Build¬ 
ing,  10  Cathcart  Street,  Montreal — 
Phone  LAncaster  5597.  All  out-of-town 
graduates  desiring  information  of  any 
nature  whatsoever  should  write  to  Miss 
Hanley,  who  will  endeavour  to  be  of  as¬ 
sistance  in  any  way  possible. 

*  *  *  * 

The  annual  dinner-dance  of  the  Mont¬ 
real  branch  is  being  held  on  January  17, 
with  the  Chancellor,  Mr.  James  Richard¬ 


son,  Arts  ’06,  LL.D.  ’29,  and  Professor 
A.  Macphail  as  guests  of  honour. 

Toronto 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Toronto 
alumnae  was  held  in  the  form  of  a 
dinner  at  the  Granite  Club  on  the  evening 
of  December  6.  Mrs.  Dowsett  (Jean 
Rose),  Arts  T9,  presided.  The  speaker 
of  the  evening  was  Miss  Charlotte  Whit- 
ton,  Arts  T 7,  who  gave  an  illuminating 
talk  on  the  significance  of  Fascism  and 
the  problems  confronting  it  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future.  Mrs.  H.  R.  Jolliffe  (Hazel 
A.  Argue),  Arts  ’25,  is  secretary  of  the 
Toronto  branch. 


ALUMNI  NEWS 


Birfhts 

Burleigh — On  December  1,  at  the  Kings¬ 
ton  General  Hospital,  to  H.  C.  Burleigh, 
Med.  ’26,  and  Mrs.  Burleigh,  of  Newton 
Falls,  N.Y.,  twin  sons. 


Cruess — At  the  Victoria  Hospital,  Lon¬ 
don,  Ont.,  on  December  17,  to  Leigh  Saun¬ 
ders  Cruess,  Arts  T5,  and  Mrs.  Cruess,  of 
New  York,  a  son. 

Hughson — At  Ottawa,  on  January  3,  to 
W.  R.  Hughson,  Arts  T3,  Sc.  T7,  and  Mrs. 
Hughson,  a  daughter. 
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Weir — On  December  2,  at  Nichol’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  Peterboro,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armar 
Weir  (Vera  E.  Finlay),  Arts  ’16,  a  son 
(John  Finlay). 

Wilson — At  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  on  December 
9,  to  George  G.  Wilson,  Sc.  ’19,  and  Mrs. 
Wilson,  a  daughter  (Arloine  Virginia). 

Windeyer — At  Toronto,  on  January  6,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Windeyer  (Lois  Tay¬ 
lor),  Arts  ’25,  a  daughter  (Diana). 

Marriages 

Armstrong- Loyst — At  Napanee,  on  De¬ 
cember  28,  Mary  Helen  Loyst,  Arts  ’25, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wellington  Loyst, 
of  Napanee,  to  Henry  J.  Armstrong,  Arts 
’25  (Com.),  son  of  Mrs.  W.  D.  Armstrong 
and  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Armstrong,  of  To¬ 
ronto. 

Booth — At  Ridgeway,  Ont.,  on  August  24, 
Margery  Elizabeth  Booth,  Arts  ’24,  to  Ed¬ 
ward  Matthew  Van  Koughnet. 

Gemmell — On  Christmas  Eve  in  St. 
John’s  Church,  Weston,  Winnifred  Marga¬ 
ret  Foster,  to  James  Arthur  Gemmell,  Sc. 
’28.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gemmell  reside  in  Mont¬ 
real. 

Gordon — In  New  York  City,  on  November 
4,  Florence  Elizabeth  Hoag,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Hoag,  of  Sandy  Creek, 
New  York,  to  Sidney  Burton  Gordon,  Arts 
’27,  of  Albany,  N.Y. 

Howard — In  St.  Andrew’s  Presbyterian 
Church,  Quebec,  on  December  7,  Laura  Win¬ 
nifred  Hubble,  of  Kingston,  Ont.,  to  Clifford 
Howard,  Arts  ’26,  Med.  ’28,  of  Brockville, 
Ont.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  will  reside  at 
Trinity  Bay,  Que. 

Hunter-MacLean — On  December  21,  Flor¬ 
ence  MacLean,  Arts  ’25,  to  John  Hunter, 
Sc.  ’23.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter  reside  at 
8084  West  Rivershore  Drive,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.Y. 

Jenkins-de  Mille — In  St.  George’s  Cathe¬ 
dral,  Kingston,  Ontario,  on  April  30,  1928, 
Betty  McDonald  de  Mille,  Arts  ’28,  daugh- 
er  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  N.  de  Mille,  Priddis, 
Alberta,  to  William  Stockton  Jenkins,  Sc. 
’29,  son  of  Mrs.  Jenkins  and  the  late  W.  H. 
Jenkins,  of  Madoc,  Ont. 

Mclnnes — On  September  14,  at  the 
Church  of  St.  James  the  Apostle,  Montreal, 
Nita  Clare,  daughter  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Shatford, 
of  Halifax,  N.S.,  to  Stewart  Sawle  Mclnnes, 
Arts  ’25,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  D.  S.  Mclnnes 
and  Mrs.  Mclnnes,  of  Vankleek  Hill,  Ont. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mclnnes  are  residing  in  Wel¬ 
land,  where  Mr.  Mclnnes  is  practising  law 
in  the  firm  of  Gross  and  Mclnnes. 

McKnight — At  Verona,  Ont.,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  Pansy  Georgina  Percy,  daughter  of  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Eugene  Percy,  to  Elliott  H.  Mc¬ 
Knight,  Arts  ’28,  son  of  Mrs.  C.  G.  and  the 
late  Mr.  McKnight,  of  Sydenham,  Ont. 

Skelton — In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  December 
27,  Kathleen  Green,  of  that  city,  graduate 


of  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Michigan  University, 
to  D.  A.  Skelton,  Arts  ’27,  of  Saskatoon. 

Thompson — In  St.  Paul’s  Presbyterian 
Church,  Vancouver,  on  December  28,  Sadie 
Belle  Jay,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Jay,  to  Albert  Brian  Thompson,  Arts  ’27, 
of  Hope,  B.C. 

Ward — On  December  21,  Agnes  Anne 
McNaughton,  daughter  of  Mr.  Alexander 
M.  McNaughton,  of  Toronto,  to  Edward  M. 
H.  Ward,  Arts  ’16,  son  of  Mr.  Edward  Ward, 
Collingwood. 

Wilson  —  On  November  16,  Beatrice 
Avery,  late  of  Mallorytown,  to  J.  H.  D.  Wil¬ 
son,  Sc.  ’22.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  reside 
at  119  Edith  Drive,  Toronto. 

Zacks — At  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  4,  Eva  Zacks,  Arts  ’23,  only  daughter 
of  Mr.  I.  Zacks  and  the  late  Mrs.  Zacks,  of 
Kingston,  Ont.,  to  Samuel  Lippman,  only 
son  of  Mrs.  Rose  Lippman,  and  the  late 
Abraham  Lippman,  of  New  York  . 

Deaths 

Mitchell — Suddenly  in  the  United  States 
the  death  recently  occurred  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Mitchell,  for  several  years  superintendent 
of  the  Eastern  Dairy  School,  at  Kingston, 
at  that  time  affiliated  with  the  University. 
Joel  Walter  Mitchell  was  born  in  1878  near 
Lansdowne,  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  of  the 
community,  and  passed  through  Farmers- 
ville  (Athens)  High  School  into  Queen’s. 
He  graduated  B.A.  in  1894  and  had  origi¬ 
nally  intended  to  enter  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing.  Opportunity  came,  however,  to  enter 
the  daily  business  and  he  managed  several 
creameries  in  the  North-West,  returning 
east  from  there  to  become  superintendent 
of  dairying  for  the  Maritime  Provinces  with 
headquarters  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  then  be¬ 
came  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Dairy 
School  at  Kingston,  from  which  he  resigned 
in  1908  to  become  superintendent  of  dairy¬ 
ing  for  Manitoba  and  to  join  the  staff  of 
Manitoba  Agricultural  College.  He  has 
been  retired  for  some  years. 

Munro  —  Late  in  December  at  Santa 
Monica,  California,  the  death  occurred 
of  Dr.  H.  B.  Munro  after  a  long  illness. 
Harrington  Bennie  Munro  was  born  in  1877 
at  Almonte,  Ont.,  the  son  of  John  McNab 
Munro,  collector  of  customs.  He  passed 
through  Almonte  High  School  and  gradu¬ 
ated  B.A.  from  Queen’s  in  history  and  Eng¬ 
lish  in  1898,  winning  the  Gowan  Prize.  He 
had  intended  entering  the  ministry  but  his 
tastes  changed  to  medicine  and  he  spent 
two  years  as  a  brilliant  member  of  Medicine 
’02,  retiring  to  complete  his  course  at  Mc¬ 
Gill,  graduating  M.D.,  C.M.  in  1903.  He 
went  to  California  in  1917  and  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  practitioner  in  Santa  Monica  until 
his  illness.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  formerly  Norwal  McDonald, 
Arts  ’99. 
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Notes 

1871-1880 

Dr.  H.  D.  Ford,  Med.  ’74,  resides  at  the 
Hyde  Park  Hotel,  Chicago. 

1881-1890 

Dr.  H.  B.  Atherton  (Ella  Blaylock),  Med. 
’87,  received  the  honour  of  F.A.C.S.  in  1922 
and  did  further  postgraduate  work  in  Eu¬ 
rope  from  1924-1926.  She  is  gynaecologist 
specialist  at  Hanover,  N.H. 

A.  W.  Beal,  Arts  ’88,  now  resides  in  Whit¬ 
by,  Ont.  He  early  went  as  a  missionary  to 
Japan  and  in  a  short  time  was  appointed  as 
professor  of  modern  languages  at  the  Im¬ 
perial  University,  Tokyo.  Poor  eye-sight 
forced  him  to  retire  and  he  returned  to 
Canada.  For  a  time  he  was  employed  by 
the  Department  of  Education  of  Ontario 
and  lectured  throughout  the  schools  of  the 
province. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Begg,  Med.  ’87,  of  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  practised  in  Costa  Rica  for  several 
years  until  his  retirement  in  1913.  He 
served  in  the  C.  A.  M.  C.  during  the  war  and 
moved  to  the  United  States  in  1920.  He 
moved  again  to  Europe  in  1924,  returning 
to  America  two  years  later.  He  spent  1927 
in  a  tour  round  the  world. 

Very  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Buchanan,  Arts 
’85,  D.D.  ’18,  ex-Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly,  recently  took  part  in  the  formal 
opening  of  the  new  Sunday  School  at  Galt 
United  Church,  on  the  one  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  founding  of  a  church  on  that 
site.  Others  taking  part  were  Rev.  K.  J. 
MacDonald,  Arts  ’94,  Theol.  ’96,  and  R.  E. 
Knowles,  Arts  ’92, 

Rev.  W.  J.  Drummond,  Arts  ’85,  who  had 
been  attacked  and  beaten  by  the  Communist 
troops  of  the  present  Nationalist  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Nanking,  China,  is  again  at  his 
post,  one  of  a  small  guard  in  the  service 
of  the  American  Presbyterian  Missions. 

J.  H.  Mills,  Arts  ’89,  is  senior  classical 
master  at  the  U.  T.  S.  in  Toronto.  He  had 
formerly  taught  for  seventeen  years  in 
Parkdale  Collegiate. 

A.  H.  D.  Ross,  Arts  ’88  (Master  of  For¬ 
estry,  Yale),  who  has  done  considerable  for¬ 
estry  work  for  the  C.  P.  R.,  and  who  lec¬ 
tured  in  forestry  for  six  years  at  Toronto, 
is  now  at  Fort  William  Collegiate  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Institute.  He  is  author  of  a  “History 
of  Ottawa.” 

J.  E.  Snell,  Arts  ’90,  LL.D.  ’17,  is  princi¬ 
pal  of  Saskatoon  Normal  School. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Shorey,  Arts  ’86,  D.Sc.  ’96,  has 
for  several  years  been  senior  biochemist  in 
research  for  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 

Dr.  William  Spankie,  Arts  ’82,  Med.  ’85, 
member  of  parliament  for  Frontenac,  has 
retired  from  the  reeveship  of  Wolfe  Island 
after  holding  that  office  for  the  past  six¬ 
teen  years. 


1891-1900 

R.  W.  Asselstine,  Arts  ’94,  the  new  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Moose  Jaw  Normal  School,  in  No¬ 
vember  delivered  an  outstanding  address  in 
that  city  on  the  progress  of  technical  educa¬ 
tion. 

T.  T.  Bowes,  Med.  ’95,  has  been  in  the 
postal  service  since  1896,  and  has  been 
Postmaster  at  Winnipeg  since  1921. 

Rev.  J.  K.  Clarke,  Arts  ’95,  formerly  at 
Little  Britain,  Man.,  is  now  in  Calgary  as 
assistant  minister  of  Knox  United  Church. 

Arch.  Ferguson,  Arts  ’83,  resides  in  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.C. 

R.  T.  Hodgson,  Arts  ’99,  has  been  princi¬ 
pal  of  Kelvin  Technical  High  School  at 
Winnipeg  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  He 
has  taught  in  Winnipeg  since  1909,  before 
which  he  was  science  master  in  Brandon 
Collegiate. 

W.  G.  Irving,  Arts  ’94,  has  been  practis¬ 
ing  law  at  Riverside,  Calif.,  for  many  years 
and  has  become  probably  the  best  authority 
on  water  rights,  a  subject  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  south-western  states.  Mrs. 
Irving  was  Mrs.  Harry  Henderson,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Matthew  Gage,  of  Kingston. 
Mr.  Irving’s  brother,  R  .  M.  Irving,  Arts 
’99,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Mylne  (Lilia 
Irving),  Arts  ’00,  also  reside  in  Riverside. 

Mrs.  G.  T.  Kennedy  (Agnes  J.  Griffith), 
Arts  ’96,  resides  in  St.  Thomas,  and  is  or¬ 
ganizer  for  the  alumnae  scholarship  in  that 
district. 

Richard  Lees,  Arts  ’91,  is  retiring  from 
the  inspectorate  of  public  schools  for  East 
Peterboro  after  many  years  of  faithful  and 
distinguished  service,  during  which  he  has 
always  been  an  ardently  active  and  loyal 
alumnus  of  his  alma  mater. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  MacCallum,  Arts  ’99,  of 
Walnut  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia, 
is  a  leader  of  the  liberal  wing  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  U.S.A.  and  a  notable  au¬ 
thor.  He  is  now  chairman  of  the  housing 
association,  one  of  the  largest  social  agen¬ 
cies  in  Philodelphia,  and  is  secretary  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Temple  University. 

Rev.  J.  A.  McConnell,  Arts  ’99,  Theol.  ’03, 
for  eleven  years  chaplain  at  Ninette  Sana¬ 
torium,  has  been  at  Little  Britain,  R.  R.  No. 
1,  Winnipeg,  since  last  April. 

Mrs.  Donald  Maclennan  (Grace  McIn¬ 
tosh),  Arts  ’97,  has  resided  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years  in  Lindsay,  Ont. 

Dr.  A.  L.  MacLennan,  Arts  ’97  (M.D.,  Mc¬ 
Gill),  practises  in  Raymond,  Wash.,  and 
manages  the  Riv'erview  Hospital  in  that 
town.  He  has  been  in  Washington  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  was  elected  F.A.C.S. 
in  1922. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Myers,  Med.  ’94,  has  practised 
in  Moncton,  N.B.,  for  the  past  thirty-five 
years.  He  is  an  F.A.C.S. 

Dr.  C.  E.  O’Connor,  Med.  ’98,  of  Kingston, 
addressed  the  last  convention  of  the  eye, 
ear,  nose,  and  throat  specialists  at  Chicago. 
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Dr.  S.  M.  Smith,  Med.  ’00,  has  had  an  ac¬ 
tive  practice  in  Milwaukee  for  the  past 
thirty  years.  He  was  for  two  years  mayor 
of  South  Milwaukee,  and  is  interested  in 
several  banking  and  loan  association  firms. 

Miss  Flora  B.  Stewart,  Arts  ’98,  of  the 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Toronto,  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  was  seriously  injured 
late  in  December  by  a  fall  from  the  balcony 
of  her  home  in  Toronto.  Miss  Stewart’s 
many  friends  will  be  glad  to  know  that  her 
condition  is  now  somewhat  improved  and 
that  unless  unlooked-for  complications  arise 
she  may  be  considered  out  of  danger.  She 
will  be  confined  to  hospital,  however,  for 
some  time. 

1901-1910 

John  Allan,  Arts  ’03,  Deputy  Attorney- 
General  of  Manitoba,  was  recently  made 
King’s  Proctor  for  that  province. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Anglin,  Arts  ’08,  is  now 
United  Church  minister  at  Albert,  N.B.  He 
had  formerly  spent  eleven  years  as  Pres¬ 
byterian  minister  at  Windsor,  N.S. 

A.  W.  Baird,  Ai^s  ’06,  has  taught  in  Ren¬ 
frew  since  1908,  where  he  is  now  principal 
of  the  Collegiate. 

Dr.  J.  O.  Baker,  Med.  ’08,  F.A.C.S.,  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Al¬ 
berta,  is  a  charter  fellow  of  the  R.  C.  P.  S. 
of  Canada.  He  was  a  visitor  in  Kingston 
for  the  last  Queen’s-Varsity  football  game. 

J.  C.  Baker,  Sc.  ’03,  is  on  the  city  engi¬ 
neer’s  staff,  at  Toronto. 

Professor  W.  R.  Bloor,  Arts  ’02  (Ph.D., 
Harvard),  is  professor  of  biochemistry  and 
pharmacology  and  associate  director  of  the 
school  of  medicine  and  dentistry  at  Roches¬ 
ter  University.  He  is  now  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Biological  Chemists, 
and  recently  delivered  an  address  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hospital,  New  York,  on  “The 
Physiology  of  the  Fatty  Substances,”  in 
which  field  Dr.  Bloor  is  a  recognized  author¬ 
ity.  He  has  gathered  about  him  an  able 
body  of  young  scientists,  several  of  whom 
are  recent  Queen’s  graduates. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Bruce,  Sc.  ’09,  Arts  ’ll,  Willett 
Miller  Research  Professor,  before  Christmas 
attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Geologi¬ 
cal  Society  of  America  in  Washington. 

T.  W.  Cavers,  Sc.  ’04,  is  in  charge  of 
smelting  with  the  Granby  Co.  at  Anyox, 
B.C.  He  has  had  considerable  chemical  and 
smelting  experience  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Mexico. 

Dr.  L.  P.  Chambers,  Arts  ’04,  Theol.  ’15 
(Ph.D.,  Harvard),  is  associate  professor  at 
Washington  University,  where  he  has  been 
teaching  since  his  return  from  Turkey  in 
1925. 

Dr.  Robert  Chambers,  Arts  ’02  (Ph.D., 
Munich),  who  last  year  went  to  Washington 
Square  College,  is  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  English,  French,  and  German  scien¬ 
tific  journals.  He  wrote  the  article  on  “Pro¬ 
toplasm”  in  the  last  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica. 


Dr.  W.  H.  Cole,  Med.  ’98,  has  been  in 
general  practice  in  Mexico  City  since  1926 
and  is  attached  to  the  British  and  American 
hospitals  in  that  city.  He  had  formerly 
practised  in  Torreon,  Mexico,  and  was  with 
the  revolutionary  forces  in  1911-12. 

A.  C.  Des  Brisay,  Arts  ’10,  is  a  member 
of  Bourne  and  Des  Brisay,  barristers  of 
Vancouver,  B.C.  He  was  called  to  the 
British  Columbia  bar  in  1913. 

J.  V.  Dillabough,  Sc.  ’05,  is  civil  engineer 
with  the  C.  N.  R.  at  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Dean  Frederick  Etherington,  Med.  ’02,  is 
a  charter  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Canada.  Other 
fellows  are  Dr.  J.  P.  Quigley,  Arts  ’03,  Med. 
’07,  Dr.  I.  G.  Bogart,  Med.  ’01,  Dr.  G.  W. 
Mylks,  Med.  ’97,  Dr.  S.  J.  Keyes,  Med.  ’05, 
Dr.  R.  J.  Gardiner,  Med.  ’91,  Dr.  William 
Gibson,  Med.  ’04,  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Sparks,  Arts 
’01,  Med.  ’05. 

Rev.  John  Ferguson,  Arts  ’04,  is  United 
Church  minister  at  Renfrew,  Ont. 

R.  S.  Foley,  Arts  ’09,  is  now  head  of  the 
English  and  French  department  at  River- 
dale  Branch  Technical  School  at  Toronto. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Glassford  (Margaret  Thomas), 
Arts  ’09,  resides  in  Monkton,  Ont. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Gray,  Med.  ’09,  formerly  at 
Calgary,  now  resides  in  Shaughnessy 
Heights,  Vancouver. 

J.  M.  Gray,  Arts  ’02,  resides  in  Vancou¬ 
ver. 

S.  H.  Henry,  Arts  ’09,  has  for  the  past 
four  years  been  director  of  mathematics  at 
the  Central  High  School  of  Commerce,  To¬ 
ronto,  and  is  secretary  of  the  Ontario  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Teachers’  Association. 

Rev.  George  Hicks,  Arts  ’10,  is  minister 
at  St.  Andrew’s  Kirk,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

D.  B.  Johnston,  Arts  ’01,  has  been  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  King  George  High  School  at  Van¬ 
couver  for  the  past  twelve  years.  He  has 
taught  in  that  city  since  graduation. 

Dr.  T.  R.  Kerr,  Arts  ’07,  Med.  ’22,  is  prac¬ 
tising  at  Welwyn,  Sask.,  relieving  Dr.  Hon. 
F.  D.  Munroe. 

Miss  Maybelle  Laing,  Arts  ’04,  resides  at 
10  Lawton  Blvd.,  Toronto. 

A.  R.  Lord,  Arts  TO,  of  the  Vancouver 
Normal  School,  is  acting  school  inspector 
for  the  Okanagan  Valley. 

Duncan  McArthur,  Arts  ’07,  professor  of 
history,  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Mackintosh,  Arts 
’16,  professor  of  economics,  attended  recent¬ 
ly  the  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Pioneer 
Belts  Committee  in  Washington,  where  they 
were  entertained  by  the  Canadian  Minister 
at  luncheon. 

Miss  M.  I.  McCormack,  Arts  ’06,  of 
Kingston,  is  second  vice-president  of  the 
Secondary  Teachers  Federation  of  Ontario. 

Dr.  Archie  MacDonald,  Med.  ’08,  former¬ 
ly  at  Khedive,  Sask.,  now  practises  at  Cey¬ 
lon,  Sask. 

Dr.  H.  A.  McDonald,  Med.  ’04,  now  resides 
in  Vancouver,  B.C.  He  had  formerly  prac¬ 
tised  in  Wisconsin. 

J.  M.  Macdonnell,  Arts  ’05,  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Montreal  branch  of  the  National 
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Trust  Co.,  is  now  assistant  general  mana¬ 
ger.  He  has  been  with  the  company  since 

1911. 

Hon.  W.  L.  McDougald,  Med.  ’07,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Harbour  Commission  of  Mont¬ 
real,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Beauhamois  Power  Corp. 

D.  McGregor,  Arts  ’05,  was  sent  from 
Vancouver  by  the  Southam  papers  to  the 
recent  Pacific  Relations  Conference  at 
Kyoto,  Japan. 

Miss  Jessie  J.  Mackenzie,  Arts  ’10,  has 
been  appointed  president  of  the  High 
School  Teachers’  Association  in  Vancouver, 

B.C. 

A.  G.  Morrison,  Sc.  TO,  spent  consider¬ 
able  time  during  the  past  year  on  mining 
work  in  Chibougamau  area  in  Northern 
Quebec. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Murphy,  Arts  ’01,  Med.  ’03,  has 
been  practising  medicine  in  Smith’s  Falls 


since  1911.  He  has  from  the  beginning 
been  prominent  in  municipal  and  public  af¬ 
fairs  and  is  now  M.P.  for  Lanark. 

W.  V.  G.  Neish,  Arts  TO,  has  been  with 
the  Union  and  Royal  banks  since  his  de¬ 
mobilization  in  1919.  He  is  now  at  Kerris- 
dale,  Vancouver. 

D.  S.  Nicol,  Sc.  ’09,  formerly  with  Par¬ 
sons,  Klapp,  Brinckerhoff  and  Douglas, 
of  Cleveland,  is  now  electrical  designer  with 
H.  K.  Ferguson  Co.,  and  is  stationed  at  Bal¬ 
timore. 

Dr.  L.  L.  Playfair,  Med.  ’06,  has  been 
practising  in  Hamilton  since  1918.  He  had 
formerly  been  in  Hagersville  for  ten  years. 

F.  L.  Sine,  Arts  ’06,  Sc.  ’08,  principal  of 
Sydenham  High  School  and  lecturer  in  the 
Summer  School,  was  a  member  of  the  On¬ 
tario  Science  Review  Committee  for  two 
years,  and  is  now  member  of  the  Matricu- 
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lation  Conference  Committee  of  the  On¬ 
tario  Department  of  Education. 

R.  O.  Sweezey,  Sc.  ’08,  past  president  of 
the  General  Alumni  Association,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1  lost  by  fire  his  beautiful  new  home 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  in  Pittsburgh  township. 
The  building  was  almost  completed  and  was 
to  have  been  opened  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  about  $200,000. 

Dr.  L.  A.  H.  Warren,  Arts  ’03,  professor 
of  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Mani¬ 
toba,  is  a  Ph.D.  of  Chicago,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  Fellow  of  the 
Casualty  Actuarial  Society,  Associate  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Actuaries,  Asso¬ 
ciate  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America, 
and  is  the  author  of  two  text-books  in  alge¬ 
bra. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Wilson,  Arts  ’01,  Ph.D.  ’06  has 
been  head  of  the  English  department  in  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan  since  1915.  He 
had  formerly  taught  in  Regina,  in  the  Col¬ 
legiate  and  the  Normal  School. 

1911-1920 

A.  N.  Ball,  Sc.  T4,  is  now  resident  engi¬ 
neer  on  the  sulphite  mill  of  the  Resti- 
gouche  Co.,  at  Campbellton,  N.B. 

W.  K.  Beach,  Arts  ’ll  (M.A.,  B.Paed., 
Toronto),  has  been  for  the  past  ten  years 
principal  of  the  High  School  of  Commrece 
and  director  of  night  schools  at  Vancouver, 

B.C.  His  residence  address  is  1150  12th 
Avenue  West.  Mrs.  Beech  was  Miss  Bessie 
MacQueen,  B.A.,  McGill,  ’07. 

Miss  Vena  Bleakely,  Arts  ’ll,  is  teaching 
in  Regina  College. 

A.  L.  Brooks,  Arts  T4,  is  partner  in  the 
firm  of  German  and  Brooks,  barristers,  at 
Welland,  Ont.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1917,  and  served  overseas  with  the  R.G.A. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Calder,  Arts  ’14,  formerly 
minister  of  the  established  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  at  St.  John’s,  Hawick,  is  now  at  St. 
John’s,  Carlake,  Scotland. 

R.  M.  Calvin,  Arts  Tl„  Sc.  ’14,  is  in  the 
industrial  engineering  department  of  Can¬ 
ada  Vickers,  Ltd.,  at  Maisonneuve,  Que.  He 
resides  in  Westmount. 

J.  A.  Campbell,  Arts  T2,  prominent  bar¬ 
rister  and  solicitor  of  Vancouver,  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  of  U.  B.  C. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Carr  (Laura  G.  Fraser),  Arts 
T9,  resides  at  512  Simcoe  St.  N.,  Oshawa, 
where  her  husband  practises  medicine. 

F.  C.  Casselman,  Arts  ’ll,  was  elected  in 
1928  for  two  years  as  member  of  the  Ed¬ 
monton  public  school  board.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  Canadian  Club  of  that  city. 

J.  H.  Dagenais,  Sc.  T6,  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.,  has  been  moved  from  Montreal 
to  the  Eastern  Ontario  D.  P.  Engineering 
Dept.,  at  Ottawa. 

W.  J.  Dunlop,  Arts  T2,  has  been  director 
of  extension  and  publicity  at  Toronto  Uni¬ 
versity  for  the  past  nine  years. 

Rev.  John  Dunn,  Arts  T2  (B.D.,  London), 
minister  of  the  United  Free  Church  at  Sau- 


chie,  Scotland,  has  remained  with  his  con¬ 
gregation  out  of  the  recent  Church  union 
effected  among  the  Presbyterians  of  that 
country. 

S.  P.  Eagleson,  Sc.  T7,  is  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  National  Research  Council  at 
Ottawa.  He  joined  the  Civil  Service  after 
being  severely  wounded  early  in  1917. 

Ed.  Elliott,  Sc.  T3,  of  The  Pas,  Man., 
was  an  enthusiastic  spectator  of  the  last 
two  Queen’s-Varsity  games  this  season,  and 
throughout  his  visit  to  the  East  was  eager¬ 
ly  acclaimed  by  his  many  friends  and  by  all 
football  fans  of  the  pre-war  vintage. 

Miss  B.  Louise  Foster,  Arts  T4,  formerly 
at  Columbian  College,  New  Westminster,  is 
now  field  secretary  for  the  W.  M.  S.  of  the 
United  Church,  and  hopes  to  return  to  their 
mission  in  West  China  next  summer. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Gallagher,  Med.  T7,  was  stated 
in  the  December  issue  of  the  “Review”  as 
being  in  practice  at  Utica,  N.Y.  This  item 
was  somewhat  misleading,  since  Dr.  Galla¬ 
gher  is  pathologist  for  Faxton  Hospital  in 
that  city,  although  he  also  does  some  work 
for  doctors  not  connected  with  the  hospital. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Goodfellow,  Med.  T7,  specializes 
in  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.Y. 

Stanley  Gray,  Sc.  ’13,  is  metallurgist  on 
the  Sullivan  concentration  with  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Mining  and  Smelting  Co.  at  Chapman 
Camp,  B.C. 

R.  E.  Hinton,  Sc.  ’13,  is  electrical  engineer 
with  the  Canadian  General  Electric  at  Pe- 
terboro. 

W.  R.  Hughson,  Arts  T3,  Sc.  T7,  former¬ 
ly  at  Kapuskasing,  is  now  with  the  E.  B. 
Eddy  Co.,  at  Hull,  Que. 

J.  S.  Jackson,  Arts  T5,  has  been  principal 
of  the  Grimsby  High  School  for  the  past 
six  years.  He  had  formerly  taught  in  St. 
Catharines  and  Hamilton. 

C.  R.  Jarvis,  Arts  T8,  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Central  High  School  of  Commerce,  To¬ 
ronto. 

L.  E.  Kendall,  Sc.  T2,  has  been  with  the 
Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.  for  the  past 
eleven  years,  in  the  engineering,  research, 
and  manufacturing  departments. 

Dr.  M.  B.  Kinsella,  Med.  T2,  of  Toronto, 
is  now  president  of  the  Interprovincial  Rug¬ 
by  Union.  He  is  also  a  keen  follower  of 
rowing. 

E.  W.  Langford,  Arts  ’20,  formerly  at 
Guelph,  now  teaches  at  the  Caroline  Branch, 
Hamilton  Central  Collegiate. 

C.  W.  Lees,  Arts  T4,  formerly  in  Ottawa, 
is  now  at  Walkerville. 

Dr.  D.  M.  Livingstone,  Med.  T5,  has  a  suc¬ 
cessful  general  practice  in  Dundas,  Ont. 

Dr.  P.  M.  Macdonnell,  Arts  T2,  Med.  T6, 
worked  for  some  time  in  conjunction  with 
Professor  Cadenhead,  Arts  ’14,  now  of 
Shawinigan,  on  introducing  lead  by  electri¬ 
cal  current  into  bad  goitre  swellings.  Their 
success  in  several  cases  made  possible  oper¬ 
ations  which  would  otherwise  not  have  been 
feasible.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Macdonnell 
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were  supported  by  the  Banting  Research 
Foundation. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Mackintosh,  Arts  T6,  profes¬ 
sor  of  economics  at  the  University,  in  No¬ 
vember  delivered  an  address  to  the  Tenny¬ 
son  Club  at  Ficton  on  “Business  Cycles  and 
their  Control.” 

T.  M.  McIntyre,  Sc.  ’20,  of  the  Fraser- 
Brace  Co.,  is  now  employed  at  Flin-Flon, 
Man. 

Dr.  Hugh  MacKinnon,  Med.  ’13,  has  been 
practising  for  the  past  five  years  at  Ber¬ 
wick,  N.S.,  where  he  has  had  gratifying 
success  both  in  general  practice  and  in  hos¬ 
pital  work.  He  was  overseas  for  four 
years,  and  Mrs.  Mackinnon  was  an  English 
V.A.D.  At  College,  Doctor  Mackinnon  was 


a  prominent  athlete,  and  maintains  his  in¬ 
terest  in  Queen’s  teams. 

H.  C.  Mabee,  Arts  T5,  Sc.  T6,  is  with  the 
Davenport  works  of  the  Canadian  General 
Electric  Co.  at  Toronto. 

C.  B.  Mohr,  Arts  T6,  has  been  chemist  in 
the  Fuel  Testing  plant  at  Ottawa  since 
1922. 

D.  A.  Nichols,  Sc.  ’ll,  is  topographical 
engineer  in  the  Victoria  Museum,  Ottawa. 
He  also  holds  a  degree  from  Columbia  and 
has  published  some  of  his  researches.  He 
is  at  present  working  on  the  mapping  of  the 
Ghost  River  oil  structure,  Alberta. 

Dr.  H.  R.  Nicklin,  Med.  ’16,  formerly  of 
Milverton,  Ont.,  is  now  practising  at  Leam¬ 
ington,  Ont. 
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Rev.  W.  A.  Osborne,  Arts  T4,  is  United 
Church  minister  at  Outlook,  Sask.  He  had 
formerly  been  in  the  Presbyterian  ministry, 
holding  charges  at  Alix,  Alberta,  and  at 
Lashbum  and  Kinistino,  Sask.  He  holds  a 
theological  degree  from  St.  Andrew’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Saskatoon. 

G.  A.  Raitt,  Sc.  T4,  has  for  the  past  three 
years  been  vice-president  and  general  mana¬ 
ger  for  the  Steel  Tank  and  Pipe  Co.,  at 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

J.  A.  Ramsay,  Arts  ’16,  Com.  ’25,  of  To¬ 
ronto,  is  secretary  of  the  Secondary  School 
Teachers  Federation  of  Ontario. 

Miss  N.  Berenice  Robinson,  Arts  ’14,  has 
for  the  past  eight  years  been  secretary  to 
the  supervising  principal  of  high  schools  at 
Toronto. 

Miss  Jennie  E.  Scholes,  Arts  ’16,  now  re¬ 
sides  at  Apt.  62,  420  West  121st  Street,  New 
York. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Stewart,  Sc.  ’ll  (Ph.D.,  Yale), 
has  been  with  the  Imperial  Oil  Co.  since 
1922.  He  is  at  present  their  geologist  in 
Toronto.  He  has  done  field  work  in  the 
British  West  Indies  and  in  South  America. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Townend,  Arts  ’20,  is  now  min¬ 
ister  of  Atwood  United  Church.  He  had 
been  formerly  at  Oakdale,  and  was  for  five 
years  Presbyterian  minister  at  Middleville 
and  Tilbury  East,  Ont. 

G.  G.  Wilson,  Sc.  T9,  is  industrial  plant 
engineer  with  Lamson  Co.,  of  Syracuse, 
N.Y.,  with  whom  he  has  been  employed  for 
the  past  three  years.  He  was  overseas  with 
the  Americans  during  the  war. 

A.  S.  Zavitz,  Arts  ’ll,  of  Peterboro,  is 
newly  elected  president  of  the  Ontario  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Teachers  Federation. 

1921-1929 

R.  A.  Aitcheson,  Arts  ’29,  has  taught 
commerce  at  Toronto  Central  High  School 
of  Commerce  since  1922. 

H.  E.  Armstrong,  Arts  ’22,  has  for  the 
past  two  years  been  doing  organization 
work  for  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 
He  had  formerly  taught  for  five  years  in 
Jarvis  Collegiate,  Toronto. 

M  iss  Eva  A.  Baker,  Arts  ’27,  is  teaching 
at  Finch,  Ont. 

J.  W.  Bawtenheimer,  Sc.  ’28,  is  chemical 
engineer  with  Sterne  and  Sons,  Brantford. 

J.  M.  Baxter,  Arts  ’27,  spent  most  of  the 
past  two  years  in  the  testing  laboratory  of 
the  Public  Works  Department  at  Ottawa. 
He  is  now  at  O.  C.  E. 

Dr.  J.  K.  Bigelow,  Med.  ’24,  has  moved 
from  Taber  to  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  where 
he  is  now  in  practice. 

H.  B.  Bleecker,  Arts  ’25  (Com.),  is  with 
the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  at  Montreal. 

R.  L.  Bonham,  Arts  ’21,  who  has  been 
with  the  Canadian  Creosoting  Co.,  Ltd.,  for 
the  past  nine  years,  is  now  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  of  operations. 

Dr.  H.  K.  Board,  Arts  ’26,  Med.  ’28,  is 
doing  postgraduate  work  at  Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

Dr.  Raymond  Boyle,  Med.  ’21,  has  been 


practising  for  the  past  four  years  at  Floral 
Park,  N.Y. 

E.  C.  Brake,  Sc.  ’28,  formerly  with  the 
Canadian  General  Electric  at  Peterboro,  is 
now  with  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  at  Ottawa. 

Graham  Bruce,  Arts  ’27,  is  vice-principal 
of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  and  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  night  schools  at  Vancouver. 
His  residence  address  is  1705  10th  Avenue 
West. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Buttrum,  Arts  ’28  (Com.), 
is  attending  0.  C.  E. 

Miss  Margaret  Brophy,  Arts  ’24,  is  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  high-school  department  of  the 
private  school  instituted  by  the  South  Porto 
Rico  Sugar  Co.  for  the  children  of  its  Amer¬ 
ican  officials  and  employees. 

Don  Cameron,  Sc.  ’23,  for  some  time  with 
the  Vanadium  Corp.,  is  now  in  the  research 
department  of  the  Carborundum  Co.  at  Nia¬ 
gara  Falls,  N.Y. 

B.  A.  Campbell,  Arts  ’27,  is  principal  of 
the  Shaunavon  (Sask.)  schools. 

R.  D.  Campbell,  Sc.  ’24,  is  now  chief 
chemist  for  Proctor  and  Gamble  Co.,  at 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

Dr.  James  Cappon,  LL.D.  ’21,  emeritus 
professor  of  English,  is  spending  the  winter 
in  Paris  and  Nice. 

H.  M.  Cave,  Arts  ’26,  formerly  at  Trin¬ 
ity  College,  Cambridge,  is  continuing  his 
studies  in  Germany. 

S.  C.  Clegg,  Arts  ’29,  has  been  teaching 
for  some  time  in  the  Ontario  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Brantford,  Ont. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Clifford,  Med.  ’26,  has  left  Man¬ 
chester  Memorial  Hospital,  Manchester, 
Conn.,  and  is  now  in  Winnipeg  and  on  the 
staff  of  the  St.  Boniface  hospitals. 

J.  F.  Comer,  Sc.  ’22,  has  been  for  the  past 
four  years  with  the  Peacock  Bros.,  Ltd., 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  engaged  in  sales  and 
engineering  work. 

N.  C.  Cooper,  Sc.  ’22,  is  technical  sales 
engineer  with  Electro  Bleaching  Gas  Co., 
at  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.  He  was  control  and 
research  chemist  with  them  for  four  years. 

F.  M.  Corneil,  Sc.  ’23,  has  been  with  E.  G. 
M.  Cape  and  Co.  for  the  past  year,  at  first 
on  the  construction  of  the  new  Pathological 
Building  at  Toronto,  and  since  last  July  as 
construction  superintendent  on  the  Masonic 
Memorial  Temple  in  Montreal. 

R.  G.  Corneil,  Sc.  ’23,  who  has  been  for 
the  past  five  years  in  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness,  is  now  at  O.  C.  E. 

R.  P.  Courtis,  Arts  ’26,  Sc.  ’28,  who  last 
year  attended  O.  C.  E.,  is  now  at  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam  Collegiate  and  Technical  Institute. 

D.  N.  Culver,  Sc.  ’27,  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.,  is  now  on  the  transmission  engi¬ 
neer’s  staff  of  the  western  area  at  Toronto. 

V.  R.  Currie,  Sc.  ’23,  is  assistant  engineer 
on  the  Trent  Canal  at  Peterboro,  Ont. 

Lome  de  Long,  Sc.  ’27,  is  making  fine 
progress  with  the  Consolidated  Mining  and 
Smelting  Co.,  at  Trail,  B.C. 

W.  K.  Detlor,  Sc.  ’22,  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.,  has  been  moved  from  the  Mont- 
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real  to  the  Toronto  division  as  transmission 
engineer. 

M  iss  Marjorie  Devine,  Arts  ’29,  is  at¬ 
tending  O.  C.  E. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Dowling,  Med.  ’29,  is  at  the 
North  Country  Community  Hospital  at 
Glen  Cove,  L.I.  In  July  he  will  enter  Man¬ 
hattan  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  hospital. 

W.  M.  Drummond,  Arts  ’23,  has  left  Har¬ 
vard  and  is  now  on  the  economics  staff  of 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

D.  J.  Emery,  Sc.  ’22,  has  relinquished  his 
position  as  superintendent  of  construction 
for  Price  Bros.,  to  accept  the  managership 
of  their  new  insulating  board  mill  at  Donna- 
cona,  Que. 

W.  R.  England,  Arts  ’28,  teaches  in  Ne¬ 
pean  High  School,  at  Westboro,  Ont. 

J.  M.  Ewing,  Arts  ’26,  formerly  of  Queen 
Mary  School,  North  Vancouver,  is  now  on 
the  staff  of  Victoria  Normal  School. 

A.  W.  Farlinger,  Arts  ’27,  formerly  with 
James  Fisher  Advertising  Agency,  is  now 
with  the  advertising  department  of  “Le 
Petit  Journal”  at  Toronto. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Fawcett,  Arts  ’21,  has  resigned 
his  position  as  medical  director  of  the  Riv¬ 
erside  Sanatorium  at  Granite  Falls,  Minn., 
to  enter  general  practice  at  Renville,  Minn. 

Dr.  G.  C.  Ferguson,  Arts  ’26,  Med.  ’28,  is 
in  the  department  of  anatomy,  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Western  Ontario,  London. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Friend,  Med.  ’24,  has  a  growing 
practice  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

O.  J.  Frisken,  Arts  ’27,  Sc.  ’29,  is  heating 


Royal  Securities 
Investment  Service 

Royal  securities  corpora¬ 
tion  maintains  offices  or  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  important  cities 
throughout  Canada,  as  well  as  in  New¬ 
foundland,  New  York,  and  London. 

This  extensive  organization  has  been 
built  up  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  in  which  period  we  have  been 
associated  with  the  original  financing 
of  a  large  number  of  successful  under¬ 
takings  in  Canada  and  abroad,  includ¬ 
ing  hydro-electric  power,  telephone, 
tramway,  pulp  and  paper,  cement,  iron, 
steel,  coal,  grain  and  other  industries 
and  utilities.  In  addition  we  deal  in 
government  and  municipal  bonds. 

The  experience  and  facilities  of  this 
organization  are  at  your  service  when 
you  wish  to  buy,  sell,  or  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  upon  investment  securities. 

Royal  Securities  Corporation 

Limited 

244  St.  James  Street,  Montreal 

Office a  in  Every  Province  of  Canada. 


OPPORTUNITIES 

AS  SALESMEN 

Are  you  successful,  ambitious  and  willing  to  work,  but 
limited  in  your  present  position? 

The  Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada  has  attrac¬ 
tive  openings  throughout  Canada  offering  great  opportunities 
for  advancement  for  men  of  education,  ability  and  character 
to  act  as  agents.  No  previous  life  insurance  selling  experience 
necessary,  as  every  assistance  is  given  to  beginners. 

Write  or  apply  personally  to: — 

SUN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO. 

of  CANADA 

Head  Office:  Montreal 
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engineer  with  the  Trane  Co.  of  Canada,  at 
Toronto. 

Miss  Evelyn  Clare  Garrett,  Arts  ’21, 
teaches  English  and  history  at  Central 
C.  I.,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Miss  Dorothy  Gibson,  Arts  ’26,  is  with  the 
Century  Finance  Corp.,  at  Toronto. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Gibson,  Med.  ’26,  has  opened  a 
practice  in  Belleville  after  four  years  post¬ 
graduate  experience  in  Canada  and  New 
York.  Recently  he  has  been  making  a  spe¬ 
cial  study  of  diseases  of  children  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Hospital  and  at 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Toronto. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Goforth  (Anne  Mills),  Arts 
’25,  resides  at  613  Old  Orchard  Ave.,  Mont- 

l*0cll 

S.  R.  Gordon,  Arts  ’27  (LL.B.,  Albany), 
is  practising  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  where  he  is 
with  Brown  and  Gallagher,  attorneys. 

Dr.  G.  S.  Graham,  Arts  ’24  (A.M.,  Har¬ 
vard,  Ph.D.,  Cantab.),  resides  this  year  at 
Potsdammerstrasse  39a,  IV.,  Berlin,  W.  35, 
while  pursuing  his  postgraduate  studies. 

W.  J.  Graham,  Sc.  ’23,  has  been  for  the 
past  few  years  with  the  Hollinger  Mine  at 
Kirkland  Lake,  Ont. 

Miss  Jean  A.  Gray,  Arts  ’29,  resides  at 
her  home  in  Chatham,  Ont. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Grimes,  Med.  ’28,  is  interne  at 
the  Ottawa  General  Hospital. 

M.  N.  Hay,  Sc.  ’23,  is  superintendent  for 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada,  at  Toronto. 

A.  S.  Haydon,  Arts  ’28,  is  with  the  Do¬ 
minion  Securities  Corp.,  at  Toronto. 

Miss  Janie  Henderson,  Arts  ’25,  is  in  a 
banking  house  in  New  York. 

Ernest  Hess,  Arts  ’25,  is  on  leave  from 
the  Government  Fisheries  Experimental 
Station  at  Halifax  while  he  takes  postgra¬ 
duate  work  in  bacteriology  at  McGill. 

D.  L.  Hicks,  Arts  ’27,  formerly  at  North 
Battleford,  Sask.,  is  now  at  Mervin,  Sask., 
as  inspector  of  public  schools. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Hodson,  Arts  ’22  (L.Th.,  Trin¬ 
ity,  Toronto),  has  for  the  past  four  years 
been  vicar  of  Christ  Chapel,  Sturgeon  Bay, 
Wise. 

W.  P.  R-  Holdcroft,  Sc.  ’23,  has  been  in 
the  contracting  business  for  several  years 
with  headquarters  in  Kingston.  He  is  a 
loyal  supporter  of  the  football  team  at  al¬ 
most  all  the  games  they  play. 

Maurice  Ireton,  Sc.  ’28,  formerly  in  Moos- 
omin,  Sask.,  is  now  teaching  in  the  new 
technical  school  in  Calgary. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Jeffrey,  Arts  ’26,  Med.  ’28,  of 
Ottawa,  is  spending  six  months  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  Baltimore. 

G.  M,  Johnston,  Arts  ’29,  is  with  the  Sun 
Life  Assurance  Co.,  at  Montreal. 

J.  F.  Jones,  Sc.  ’29,  is  contractor’s  engi¬ 
neer  with  James  A.  Vane,  contractor,  at 
Woodstock,  Ont. 

V.  C.  Jones,  Sc.  ’23,  is  with  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.,  at  Montreal. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Jolliffe  (Hazel  Argue),  Arts 
’25,  resides  in  Toronto,  where  she  is  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Queen’s  alumnae  in  that  city. 
She  taught  for  a  short  time  in  Brantford 


Collegiate  before  her  marriage  two  years 
ago. 

Dr.  P.  R.  Kaiser,  Med.  ’26,  has  been  prac¬ 
tising  at  Tottenham,  Ont.,  since  September, 
1927.  He  had  been  one  year  resident  sur¬ 
geon  at  Faxton  Hospital,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Keill,  Med.  ’22,  is  now  first 
assistant  physician  at  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  N.Y.,  an  institution  under  the  New 
York  department  of  mental  hygiene. 

Miss  Margaret  L.  Kerr,  Arts  ’27,  has  been 
teaching  in  the  Caroline  Collegiate,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  since  September,  1928. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Keyes  (Mildred  E.  Hallett), 
Arts  ’22,  who  was  bereaved  so  suddenly 
last  summer  by  the  death  of  her  husband, 
resides  at  188  Holmwood  Ave.,  Ottawa.  She 
did  postgraduate  work  in  France  and  Spain 
for  two  years,  winning  a  Queen’s  travelling 
fellowship.  She  taught  in  Hamilton  Colle¬ 
giate  and  Ottawa  Normal  School  until  her 
marriage  in  1927. 

Dr.  F.  G.  Keyes,  Med.  ’27,  formerly  at 
Akron,  Ohio,  is  now  at  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio. 

L.  W.  Koch,  Arts  ’27,  is  plant  pathologist 
in  the  Dominion  laboratories  at  St.  Cath¬ 
arines,  Ont.  He  is  also  taking  work  for  a 
Ph.D.  at  Toronto  University. 

Miss  Katherine  Krug,  Arts  ’26,  is  this 
year  teaching  in  Chesley  High  School. 

Miss  Bessie  B.  Lane,  Arts  ’24,  formerly 
at  Durham,  Ont.,  now  teaches  in  Cobourg 
Collegiate. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Livingston,  Med.  ’29,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Arctic.  He  may  be  reached 
through  the  N.  W.  T.  and  Yukon  Branch, 
Transportation  Bldg.,  Rideau  Street,  Otta¬ 
wa. 

Miss  Mary  D.  Lytell,  Arts  ’29,  resides  at 
72  Monkland  Ave.,  Montreal. 

Miss  Margaret  Light,  Arts  ’26,  has  taken 
a  position  in  the  library  of  the  Mines  Branch 
at  Ottawa. 

Miss  Luella  McDougall,  Arts  ’29,  of 
Brockville,  is  taking  work  for  her  M.A.  at 
the  University. 

K.  R.  MacGregor,  Sc.  ’25,  formerly  with 
the  Abana  Mine,  is  now  at  the  Seven  Sisters 
Falls  on  the  Winnipeg  Electric  development. 

D.  B.  McKillop,  Sc.  ’29,  has  been  with 
the  C.  N.  R.  bridge  engineering  department 
since  1925.  He  is  at  present  working  at 
Phoenix,  Alberta. 

Miss  Isabel  McNeely,  Arts  ’29,  is  teaching 
in  Colbome  High  School. 

K.  S.  McNeill,  Sc.  ’24,  is  mechanical  en¬ 
gineer  with  Mexico  Tramways  Co.,  in  Mex¬ 
ico  City. 

J.  R.  Martin,  Arts  ’24,  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Shaunavon,  Sask. 

G.  M.  Mather,  Arts  ’26,  is  inspector  of 
public  schools  for  the  city  of  Woodstock 
and  North  Oxford. 

C.  H.  Miller,  Sc.  ’29,  is  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  Co.,  at  Hamilton. 

A.  M.  Minard,  Sc.  ’28,  is  now  technical 
superintendent  of  the  laboratory  for  Spruce 
Falls  P.  &  P.  Co.,  at  Kapuskasing,  Ont. 
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"THE  INVESTOR” 

A  magazine  for  people  who  investigate  before  they 
invest.  Published  in  the  interests  of  sound  investment 
practice  and  sent  gratis  to  interested  inquirers.  Write  for 
specimen  copy  to-day. 

McLEOD,  YOUNG,  WEIR  &  CO.,  Limited 

Investment  Bankers 

Head  Office:  Metropolitan  Building,  Toronto. 

Branches  at:  Montreal,  Ottawa,  London,  Hamilton  and 
New  York. 


The  Miner 


THOUSANDS  of  feet  below  the  surface — the  air  is  moist 
and  laden  with  the  odor  associated  with  freshly  broken 
rock— a  long  dark  drift — at  the  end,  a  bluish-white  light 
bobbing  jerkily  to  and  fro — the  hum  of  steel  striking  steel 
and  steel  striking  rock  increases  to  a  sharp  noise,  then  a  din, 
as  one  nears  the  light — the  haze  dissolves  into  an  overall-clad 
man,  carbide  light  on  hat,  turning  the  crank  of  a  rock  drill. 

Man  and  drill — burrowing,  boring,  and  blasting — are  a 
noble  team.  Man’s  mind  directing  machine’s  might  wrests 
from  the  earth  its  metal  treasures  for  you  and  for  me. 

For  our  needs  and  for  our  luxuries  we  owe  a  true  debt 
to  THE  MINER  and  THE  ROCK  DRILL. 

CANADIAN  INGERSOLL-RAND  COMPANY  LIMITED 
10  Phillips  Square,  Montreal,  Que. 


Ing ercoll  -  Rand 
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H.  S.  Moffatt,  Sc.  ’23,  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.,  formerly  at  Windsor,  is  now  in 
the  W.  D.  Plant  Engineering  department,  at 
London,  Ont. 

T.  V.  Mounteer,  Arts  ’25,  is  now  person¬ 
nel  assistant  with  the  Bell  Telephone  Co., 
at  Montreal. 

Robert  Muir,  Arts  ’25,  Is  teaching  in 
Glenannan,  Ont. 

Miss  Irene  Mullett,  Arts  ’28,  is  now  in 
Haileybury,  Ont. 

M.  E.  Nagel,  Sc.  ’29,  is  on  the  engineer¬ 
ing  staff  of  Noranda  Mines,  Ltd.,  Noranda, 
Que. 

Dr.  R.  N.  Irwin,  Med.  ’26,  resides  at  De¬ 
pot  Harbour,  Ont. 

C.  D.  (Pat)  O’Connor,  Sc.  ’21  *M.S.E., 
Mich.),  field  engineer  for  James,  Proctor 
and  Redfern,  is  stationed  at  Capreol,  Ont. 

F.  A.  Orange,  Sc.  ’27,  is  construction  en¬ 
gineer  with  the  Carborundum  Co.  at  Nia¬ 
gara  Falls,  N.Y. 

M.  A.  A.  Phelan,  Sc.  ’29,  is  mechanical 
engineer  with  the  Dominion  Engineering 
Works,  Ltd.,  at  Montreal. 

Hon.  William  Phillips,  LL.D.  ’27,  has  re¬ 
signed  his  post  as  American  Minister  to 
Canada,  and  is  retiring  from  the  diplomatic 
service. 

G.  D.  Pooler,  Sc.  ’29,  after  spending  sev¬ 
eral  months  in  aeronautical  work  at  Camp 
Borden,  is  temporarily  attached  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Railways  and  Canals  at  Ottawa. 

A.  M.  Potter,  Sc.  ’27,  is  resident  engineer 
with  Obalski  Chibougamau  Mining  Co. 


F.  A.  Price,  Sc.  ’29,  is  engineer  with  the 
Donnacona  Paper  Co.,  at  Donnacona,  Que. 

A.  F.  Prittie,  Arts  ’25,  is  now  analyst  of 
platinum  minerals  for  the  International 
Nickel  Co.,  at  Port  Celborne,  Ont. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Quinn,  Med.  ’27,  is  practising  at 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 

C.  E.  C.  Ratchford,  Arts  ’22  (Com.),  is  in 
the  superviser’s  department  of  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada  in  New  York. 

Miss  Jessie  C.  Richmond,  Arts  ’26,  has 
taught  for  the  past  two  years  in  Orillia. 

F.  M.  Roberts,  Sc.  ’24,  has  been  in  the 
industrial  engineering  department  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  at  Schenectady,  N.Y., 
for  the  past  three  years. 

Cecil  Rutherford,  Sc.  ’23,  formerly  with 
the  Jay  Copper-Gold  Mines  at  Amos,  P.Q., 
is  now  superintendent  for  the  Consolidated 
Chrome  Corp.,  at  Collins,  Ont. 

G.  R.  Ryder,  Arts  ’25,  is  instructor  in  his¬ 
tory  in  Montreal  West  High  School.  He 
formerly  taught  in  the  Rothesay  College 
for  Boys. 

A.  G.  Sheppard,  Sc.  ’28,  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  American  La  France  Co.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

F.  M.  Smith,  Sc.  ’21,  is  now  with  the  Jack 
Nutt  Mines,  Ltd.,  at  Winnipeg.  He  has  had 
extensive  mining  experience  in  the  field  in 
Northern  Ontario  and  Northern  Manitoba. 

J.  W.  Sutherland,  Arts  ’17,  is  woods  su¬ 
perintendent  for  the  Canadian  International 
Paper  Co.,  at  Clova,  Que. 

J.  W.  Tait,  Arts  ’28,  teaches  in  the  high 
school  at  Shaunavon,  Sask. 


Queen’s  Men  Enjoy 
The  C.P.R.’s  Way  of 

Entertaining  Visitors 
to  Toronto 

When  you  come  for  the  game,  pre¬ 
pare  to  enjoy  this  big  new  city,  this  me¬ 
tropolis  that  is  arising  out  of  “Toronto  of 
old.” 

Make  your  headquarters  at  the  Royal 
York,  the  empire’s  largest,  newest  and  most 
magnificent  hotel. 

More  than  1,000  rooms,  each  with  bath, 
five  restaurants — Rex  Battle’s  dinner  or¬ 
chestra  and  Fr-ed  Culley’s  dance  orchestra — 
something  doing  all  the  time.  $4  per  day 
and  up. 


ROYAL  YORK 

TO  R  O  N  T  O 
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J.  E.  Thicke,  Sc.  ’28,  is  in  the  testing  de¬ 
partment  of  the  General  Electric  at  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.Y. 

A.  B.  Thompson,  Arts  ’27,  is  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Nakusp,  B.C.  He  was 
married  in  December. 

T.  L.  Thomson,  Arts  ’25,  is  district  oil 
representative  at  Owen  Sound  for  his 
father’s  firm. 

Miss  Myra  Tilley,  Arts  ’29,  resides  at  26 
James  St.,  Ottawa. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Tovell,  Arts  ’24,  Med.  ’26,  is 
anaesthetist  at  the  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester, 
Minn. 

General 

Dr.  L.  J.  Austin,  professor  of  surgery  at 
the  University,  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Connell, 
Med.  ’94,  are  counsellors  of  the  new  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Can¬ 
ada. 

Professor  A.  E.  Prince,  of  the  history 
staff  of  the  University,  addressed  the  For¬ 
eign  Policy  Association  of  Philadelphia  in 
November.  His  subject  was  “The  British¬ 
ers’  attitude  to  the  Palestine  Problem.” 

Professor  R.  G.  Trotter,  of  the  history 
department  of  the  University,  during  the 
Christmas  vacation  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  whose  programme  commitee  he 
is  a  member. 


Lost  Trails 

Addresses  Wanted 

Jenkins,  Rev.  Ebenezer  E.,  LL.D.  ’89. 
Johnstone,  Dr.  Chas.  G.,  Med.  ’20. 
Johnston,  Dr.  Wm.  Henry,  Med  ’89. 
Jordan,  A.  A.,  Arts  ’ll. 

Joyce,  Charles  E.,  Arts  ’07. 

Kane,  Dr.  Archibald  C.,  Med.  ’14. 

Kane,  Wm.  Lawrence,  Sc.  ’14. 

Kearnes,  Dr.  D.  A.,  Med.  ’03. 

Keeley,  Dr.  Frank  J.,  Med.  ’07. 

Kelly,  Dr.  John  James,  Arts  ’88,  Med.  ’92. 
Kelly,  Rev.  Thomas  Webster,  Arts  ’86. 
Kemp,  Dr.  Jas.  A.,  Med.  ’92. 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  A.  S. 

Kennedy,  Rev.  H.  A.  A.,  D.D.  ’09. 
Kennedy,  Dr.  Jacob  Bruce,  Med.  ’73. 
Kennedy,  Dr.  T.  B.,  Med.  ’73. 

Kennedy,  Dr.  Wm.  B.,  Med.  ’78. 

Keswick,  Robt.  M.,  Arts  ’22. 

Kidd,  Dr.  Peter  E.,  Med.  ’78. 

Knapman,  Mrs.  Harold  (Bernice  Clapp), 

Arts  ’17. 

Knight,  W.,  Arts  ’05. 

Koyle,  Dr.  Fred.,  Med.  ’82. 

Laidlaw,  Miss  Agnes  Whitehill,  Arts  ’24. 
Laird,  John  E.,  Arts  ’21. 

Lake,  Miss  Ethel  M.,  Arts  ’14. 

Lane,  James  E.,  Arts  ’ll. 

Langdon,  R.  W.,  Theol. 

Lawler,  Dr.  Vincent  T.,  Med.  ’13. 

Lawyer,  Dr.  Annie,  Med.  ’88. 

Laycock,  John  P.,  Arts  ’12. 

Lee,  S.  G.,  Arts  ’05. 


A  Complete 
Financial  Service 

We  execute  orders  for  cash  or  on  ,  _ 

margin  on  the  We  act  as  dealers  in  government, 
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DR.  W.  L.  GRANT 

A  PERSONAL  APPRECIATION 

By  Lionel  M.  Gelber 

On  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  Upper  Canada  College 
last  November,  when  the  Headmaster,  Dr.  IV.  L.  Grant,  Arts  ’94, 
LL.D.  ’23,  zvas  given  the  Toronto  LL.D.  at  special  convocation, 
this  appreciation  of  his  old  teacher  was  written  by  Mr.  Gelber, 
zvho  has  kindly  consented  to  let  us  publish  it  in  the  “ Review 
Queen  s  men  are  proud  of  the  distinguished  zuork  Dr.  Grant  has 
achieved  at  Upper  Canada,  zidiose  Old  Boys  since  1925  have  won 
four  successive  Rhodes  Scholarships. 


IN  spite  of  Mr.  Strachey  biography  has 
remained  one  of  the  dead  arts.  It  is 
among  the  less  rational  curiosities  of  our 
time  that  we  seldom  attempt  to  evaluate 
a  life  until  it  has  terminated.  The  cult 
of  the  obituary  goes  too  far.  We  should 
not  wait  for  a  tomb-stone  to  be  the  sole 
coping-stone  of  a  man’s  career.  It  is 
particularly  important  to  recall  this  at  a 
time  when  so  honourable  a  national  insti¬ 
tution  as  Upper  Canada  College  has  just 
commemorated  the  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  its  founding  by  Field-Marshal 
Lord  Seaton.  Because  of  its  age  and  per¬ 
manence  we  too  frequently  attribute  to  a 
great  school  an  impersonality  it  does  not 
possess.  For  a  great  school,  in  form  and 
spirit,  is  essentially  representative  of  the 
intense  personal  work  of  its  most  notable 
figures ;  and  owing  much  to  the  endea¬ 
vours  of  many  friends,  Masters  and  Old 
Boys,  to  no  individual  does  Upper  Can¬ 
ada  College  owe  more  than  to  Dr.  W.  L. 
Grant,  its  present  Principal.  His  own 
diffidence  towards  public  appreciation  no 
less  than  the  conventions  of  biography 
being  defied,  one  writes  not  to  bury  him 
but  to  appraise  him. 

For  in  fact  no  person  is  more  keenly 


alive  than  the  Principal  of  Upper  Canada 
College.  An  eager  vitality  accompanied 
by  an  incisive  mode  of  expression  is  his 
dominant  characteristic.  Born  in  Hali¬ 
fax  of  Scotch  and  Yorkshire  pioneer 
stock,  educated  in  the  schools  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  he  took  a  brilliant  degree  in  classics 
at  Queen’s  when  that  university  under 
his  father,  Principal  Grant  the  Elder,  oc¬ 
cupied  a  special  eminence  in  the  cultural 
life  of  this  country.  Four  years  at  Bal- 
liol  College,  Oxford,  followed,  ending  in 
a  “First  in  Greats.”  Then  came  master¬ 
ships  at  Upper  Canada  College,  and  at 
St.  Andrews,  in  which  he  gained  the  peda¬ 
gogical  experience  which  was  to  prove  so 
useful  later  on.  He  next  spent  eighteen 
months  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
after  a  short  period  on  the  staff  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  returned  to 
Oxford  as  Beit  Lecturer  in  Colonial  His¬ 
tory.  Following  this,  as  professor  at 
Queen’s,  his  work  in  class  and  through 
scholarly  research  made  him  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  one  of  Canada’s  leading  his¬ 
torians. 

By  the  time  the  war  broke  out  Profes¬ 
sor  Grant  had  married  Miss  Maude  Par¬ 
kin,  who  has  been  so  fitting  a  companion 
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in  her  husband’s  work,  and  who  as  a 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Parkin,  once  a 
well-known  Principal  of  Upper  Canada 
College  and  later  the  first  organizer  of  the 
Rhodes  Trust,  has  had  so  many  associa¬ 
tions  with  the  College.  Long  connected 
with  the  militia  Professor  Grant  enlisted 
for  active  service  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  major;  an  accident  however  brought 
his  military  life  to  a  close.  In  December, 
1917,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Auden  as  Princi¬ 
pal  of  Upper  Canada,  and  since  then  he 
has  given  unstintingly  of  his  talent  and 
energy  to  the  welfare  of  that  College. 


PRINCIPAL  W.  L.  GRANT 


Major  Grant’s  acceptance  of  the  Prin- 
cipalship  of  Upper  Canada  College  was 
no  negligible  event  in  Canadian  second¬ 
ary  education.  It  marked  a  stage  in  the 
growing  recognition  that  in  their  own 
way  the  schools  of  a  nation  require  the 
attention  of  its  best  scholars  quite  as  much 
as  do  its  universities.  Of  course  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  as  usual  some 
particular  choice  would  be  exercised 
when  a  new  Principal  of  Upper  Canada 
College  was  to  be  appointed.  It  has 


achievements  and  traditions  to  its  credit 
which  loom  large  on  our  New  World 
horizon;  and  it  has  performed  on  the 
Canadian  scene  a  role  comparable  to 
that  of  the  older  public  schools  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Having  had  this  definite  function 
to  perform  it  has  signified  a  great  deal  in 
the  annals  of  our  country;  many  of  the 
battles  of  our  national  development  have 
been  won  on  the  playing-fields  of  Upper 
Canada.  Unfortunately,  however,  Cana¬ 
dians  no  less  than  Americans  have  not  of 
late  respected  these  things  sufficiently.  So 
one  must  emphasize  at  this  juncture  that 
Dr.  Grant’s  present  position  is  testimony 
to  the  truth  that  only  men  of  the  highest 
calibre  in  politics  as  well  as  in  education 
are  properly  qualified  to  tackle  our  edu- 
actional  problems.  For  there  is  a  grave 
tendency  among  universities  and  schools 
in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States,  to  vest  their  control  in  the  hands 
of  officers  and  governors  who  make  good 
administrators  but  to  whom  unhappily 
the  actual  content  of  learning  is  perhaps 
rather  unfamiliar.  Equally  formidable 
on  this  continent  much  more  than  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  the  desire  of  certain  organized 
elements  grown  influential,  and  incited 
with  half-baked  knowledge,  to  rush  in 
the  sacred  groves  of  educational  impar¬ 
tiality  where  even  angels  might  fear  to 
tread.  The  special  pleading  and  political 
intrusion  of  “a  business  man’s  civiliza¬ 
tion”  can  insensibly  become  a  menace  to 
academic  well-being.  A  great  school  like 
Upper  Canada  College  should  more  easily 
be  able  to  resist  these  dangers  than  one 
which  might  come  under  the  direct  aegis 
of  the  State.  Yet  even  the  greatest  found- 
dations  require  independent  educators 
with  the  courage  and  splendid  personal 
equipment  of  a  Principal  Grant  to  make 
a  stand  against  interference  for  candour, 
honesty,  and  progress. 

For  it  is  his  constant  ambition  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  generation  of  young  Canadians 
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who  will  be  neither  dull  pedants  nor  soul¬ 
less  money-grubbers.  This  aim  springs 
from  his  deep  love  for  Canada,  the  af¬ 
fection  of  a  sensitive  man  for  the  famil¬ 
iar  landscape  of  his  homeland  heightened 
by  ideals  of  training  and  conviction.  Fully 
conscious  of  the  French  strain  in  our 
national  being,  as  well  as  of  a  myriad 
other  contributions,  he  envisages  some 
uniquely  Canadian  way  of  life  which 
will  arise  from  original  contact  with  our 
soil;  a  way  of  life  which  in  the  fulness 
of  time  and  within  the  general  frame¬ 
work  of  British  civilization  will  yet  be 
native  and  must  inevitably  be  good. 
Quietly  and  unobtrusively  it  is  men  such 
as  Principal  Grant  who  in  pursuit  of  their 
task  are  building  up  a  Canadian  future, 
the  qualities  of  which  will  issue  from  a 
spiritual  no  less  than  from  a  material 
exploitation  of  our  resources.  They  must 
be  emboldened  in  their  labours  with  the 
sure  faith  that  theirs  is  a  creative  work. 

In  Principal  Grant's  consistent  plea 
for  intellectual  distinction  one  can  trace 
his  own  background.  His  cogent  demand 
for  wisdom  grounded  on  a  strict  mental 
discipline  is  the  demand  of  the  classicist; 
a  classical  spirit  tempered  by  the  broad 
humanism  of  the  historian  .  It  is  well 
that  young  Canada  should  drink  deep  at 
the  founts  of  the  ancient  and  of  the 
modern  world ;  book-knowledge,  igno¬ 
rantly  decried  in  a  materialistic  society 
too  lazy  to  study  or  read,  is  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  need  in  our  scheme  of  things.  But 
Canadians  must  be  educated  also  for  a 
life  in  which  books  can  only  be  a  guide 
and  counsellor.  Under  Principal  Grant 
at  Upper  Canada  insight  into  practical 
spheres,  leisure  for  self-cultivation,  aes¬ 


thetic  as  well  as  technical  gifts  have  been 
encouraged;  games  and  the  outdoor  life 
have  been  fostered  throughout  the  life  of 
the  College — this  in  large  measure  due 
to  the  new  House  System  which,  on  a 
Canadian  basis,  continues,  as  do  other 
phases  of  its  programme,  an  excellent  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  English  public  schools.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  the  preparation  for  the  whole 
life  of  man,  and  with  his  fine  staff  of  col¬ 
leagues  Principal  Grant  has  been  sedu¬ 
lously  promoting  this  urbane  Greek 
ideal. 

As  a  private  rather  than  as  a  public 
personality  Principal  Grant’s  most  en¬ 
gaging  charm  is  his  utter  contemporane¬ 
ousness.  He  wears  his  learning  lightly. 
Although  his  duties  since  the  War  have 
regrettably  cut  off  the  opportunity  of 
pursuing  his  historical  studies  and  writ¬ 
ing,  there  are  few  leaders  in  Canadian 
affairs  so  zealously  aware  and  intelligent¬ 
ly  informed  of  the  varied  cross-currents 
of  the  modern  world.  From  the  trend 
of  international  relations  to  remote  diffi¬ 
culties  of  Canadian  historiography,  from 
third-form  cricket  to  the  state  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  the  latest  play,  the  newest 
book,  the  men  of  yesterday,  the  manners 
of  to-day;  Principal  Grant’s  range  of  in¬ 
terest  and  comment  is  generous,  versa¬ 
tile,  comprehensive,  and  stimulating. 
Steeped  in  the  past  he  is  authoritatively 
capable  of  interpreting  the  present  with 
clarity,  with  sympathy,  with  modernity, 
with  hope.  Whether  at  Upper  Canada 
College  or  elsewhere  his  youthfulness  of 
body  and  spirit  ally  him  with  the  young¬ 
er  generation  and  presage  many  years  of 
significant  activity  on  behalf  of  the  many 
nigh  causes  he  has  championed. 
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PRINCIPAL  TAYLOR  SPEAKS  ON  EDUCATION 


AT  a  Rotary  Club  meeting  in  Kings¬ 
ton  in  December  Principal  Taylor 
dealt  with  the  subject  of  a  general  edu¬ 
cation.  In  referring  to  the  Faculties  of 
Science  and  Medicine  at  Queen’s  he  re¬ 
minded  his  audience  that  the  Medical 
School  was  now  in  the  highest  grade  of 
schools  upon  this  continent,  while  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  was  more 
than  maintaining  its  reputation.  Both 
these  faculties,  however,  were  essentially 
vocational,  and,  while  care  always  had 
to  be  taken  to  maintain  standards,  still 
the  very  contact  with  professional  life  in¬ 
sured  that  quality  was  upheld.  If  an 
engineer  were  not  competent,  it  soon  re¬ 
acted  upon  his  school,  and,  amid  the  com¬ 
petition  of  medical  men,  the  thoroughly 
trained  soon  asserted  themselves. 

The  real  problem  of  every  university 
lay  in  its  Arts  faculty,  which  was  not  a 
vocational  school  but  reached  its  end 
through  the  giving  of  a  general  education. 
The  subjects  in  it  that,  so  far  as  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  living  was  concerned,  meant 
nothing  were  the  most  valuable.  Phil¬ 
osophy  led  to  no  riches,  but  it  was  the 
finest  of  all  trainings  for  the  mind  and 
through  it  the  cocksure  were  compelled  to 
understand  that  the  universe  presented 
problems  yet  unsolved.  The  dead  lan¬ 
guages  were  dead,  but  the  man  who  had 
mastered  any  of  them  had  in  the  process 
made  himself  master  of  his  own  tongue. 
Everywhere  one  heard  business  firms  say 
that,  when  they  wished  technical  skill, 
they  could  purchase  it  in  a  hundred 
places.  What  they  expected  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  man  was  a  knowledge  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  clearness  of  thinking,  the 
ability  to  write  a  lucid  and  brief  report. 
And  all  were  united  in  the  assertion  that 
these  qualities  were  the  hardest  of  all  to 
secure. 


The  real  return,  however,  from  any 
general  education  lay  not  in  the  power  it 
gave  to  make  a  living  but  in  the  happi¬ 
ness  that  it  brought  the  possessor  of  it. 
It  opened  the  door  to  avenues  of  thought 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  closed. 
It  made  available  the  literature  of  other 
lands.  It  created  a  whole  fresh  world  of 
interest  in  letters  and  in  art.  Life  was 
a  poor  thing  if  it  did  not  bring  some  such 
broadening  interest  with  it.  How  many 
people  there  were  who,  having  made 
money,  had  no  idea  how  to  get  satisfac¬ 
tion  out  of  the  spending  of  it.  And  so 
they  kept  on  making  money  not  because 
they  were  worldly  or  because  they  wished 
for  more  wealth  but  simply  because  it 
was  the  only  thing  the  doing  of  which 
they  thoroughly  understood.  The  ten¬ 
dency  in  this  land  was  to  regard  a  de¬ 
gree  as  a  weapon  whereby  a  living  could 
be  gouged  out  of  an  unwilling  public,  and 
so  the  degree  assumed  an  importance  that 
never  should  have  belonged  to  it.  A  de¬ 
gree,  of  course,  represented,  even  at  the 
worst,  a  certain  capacity  for  the  acquir¬ 
ing  knowledge,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
diligence.  But  unless  it  meant  a  broader 
view  of  life,  more  sympathy  and  toler¬ 
ance  for  the  views  of  others,  then  apart 
from  its  scholastic  value  it  stood  for 
nothing. 

Undoubtedly  far  too  many  students 
were  entering  the  university,  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  was  to  devise  some  means  of  weed¬ 
ing  them  out.  The  easy  and  the  obvious 
way  was  to  raise  the  standards  of  en¬ 
trance,  to  accept  only  those  who  had 
honour  matriculation.  That  was,  how¬ 
ever,  the  poorest  kind  of  solution  for  the 
reason  that  it  tended  to  exclude  many 
who,  given  a  chance,  could  more  than 
justify  themselves.  Raised  entrance 
standards  favoured  the  large  city  schools 
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as  against  the  small  country  school.  The 
city  school,  strongly  staffed,  could  reach 
any  reasonable  standard  that  the  universi¬ 
ties  might  establish.  The  country  school, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  the  material 
both  on  the  staff  and  on  the  benches  was 
excellent,  had  difficulty  in  setting  up  the 
necessary  machinery ;  and  so  the  lad  who, 
admitted  to  the  university,  might  dis¬ 
cover  his  bent,  would  be  necessarily  ex¬ 
cluded  if  the  mere  raising  of  entrance 
standards  were  the  policy  of  the  univer¬ 
sities.  On  the  other  hand  care  should  be 
taken  before  a  parent  sent  his  son  or 
daughter  to  a  university.  The  years  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-two  were  all  impor¬ 
tant,  and  it  was  quite  possible  that  many 
a  youngster,  unfitted  for  the  freedom  of 
college  life,  became  in  those  years  un¬ 
punctual,  idle,  careless,  and  even  dissi¬ 
pated.  The  universities  could  not,  and 
should  not,  attempt  to  supply  the  disci¬ 
pline  that  belonged  to  the  home.  Educa¬ 
tion,  however,  did  not  consist  only  in 
Latin,  and  Greek,  and  philosophy.  It 
meant  as  well  a  sense  of  the  value  of 
time,  the  power  of  doing  within  the  day 
the  work  that  belonged  to  the  day,  care¬ 
fulness  in  the  fulfilment  of  obligations, 
thrift  in  the  handling  of  money,  swift 


obedience  to  superiors.  The  university 
man  often  placed  a  ridiculous  value  upon 
the  possession  of  a  mere  degree,  and  gave 
himself  airs  on  that  ground.  Dr.  Taylor 
had  not  found  that  the  university  man 
was  any  abler  than  his  business  colleague. 
Indeed  many  a  lad  might  have  been  saved 
from  futility  and  defeat,  if,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  he  had  been  set 
down  at  an  office  desk,  or  entered  as  an 
apprentice  in  a  machine  shop.  Freedom 
was  for  those  who  deserved  to  be  free. 

In  the  matter  of  education  the  univer¬ 
sities  were  saddled  with  greater  respon¬ 
sibility  than  they  should  be  called  upon 
to  bear.  The  really  vital  thing  in  any 
one’s  life  was  the  kind  of  home  from 
which  he  came.  What  was  discussed 
there  around  the  dinner  table?  Were 
there  books  upon  the  shelves,  and  did 
ideas  have  any  part  in  the  daily  inter¬ 
course?  Parents  themselves  imagined 
that  a  year  or  two  in  college  would  work 
a  miracle;  but  the  day  of  miracles  was 
passed,  and  what  a  man  of  twenty  was, 
even  allowing  to  his  professors  all  the 
credit  that  might  justly  be  their  due,  de¬ 
pended  in  the  main  on  what  his  parents 
were  before  him. 
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TWO  ENGLISH  LIBRARIES 

By  E.  C.  Kyte 


CONTRARY  to  the  expressed  or  im¬ 
plicit  opinion  of  many  people  the 
country  of  England,  so  long  a  treasure- 
house,  is  not  yet  an  empty  sack.  Luxu¬ 
ries,  comforts,  even  some  necessities  have 
been  uncomplainingly  pruned  as  part  of 
the  price  for  the  power  to  stand  fast  in 
the  evil  day;  but  not  all  has  gone,  nor 
have  the  people  who  most  bemoan  her 
downfall  any  real  knowledge  of  what 
that  “strung  and  suffering  front”  yet 
shields. 

Hidden  among  the  undulations  of  her 
counties,  cited  on  Ordnance  maps  or  ig¬ 
nored,  are  houses  in  which  centuries  of 
organized  English  family  life  with  its 
practical  love  of  comfort  and  instinctive 
desire  for  beauty  have  gathered  store  of 
books,  pictures,  china,  silver ;  each  gener¬ 
ation  adding  something  that  even  the 
changing  taste  of  the  generation  to  fol¬ 
low  accepted  as  a  portion  of  Eternity. 
The  great  majority  of  these  houses  are 
not  in  any  sense  “show-places.”  They 
are  not  advertised.  Baedeker  himself 
approaches  them  with  a  timid  step. 
The  families  that  they  shelter  use  them  as 
homes,  and  while  the  Transatlantic  main 
“far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  mak¬ 
ing  comes”  (not  without  sound  and  fury) 
“flooding  in” — here  it  gains  no  painful 
inch. 

The  men,  after  school  and  university, 
go  into  the  world  with  a  purpose  of  giv¬ 
ing  something  as  well  as  getting  some¬ 
thing;  the  tapestried  background  of  his¬ 
tory  against  which  they  have  been  reared 
shows  many  a  thread  that  was  a  kins¬ 
man’s  life.  It  is  in  their  blood  to  add 
their  own  contribution  —  of  statesman¬ 
ship,  of  commercial  leading  or  of  culture. 
The  women,  who  are  to  an  even  greater 
extent  the  standard-bearers  of  the  past, 


have  as  definite  a  contribution  to  make. 
For  them  the  books,  the  furnishings,  the 
silver,  all  the  dear  intimate  things  of  home 
have  to  be  brought  into  relation  with  past 
and  present  alike ;  have  to  be  “entered”  to 
that  tradition  of  English  speech  and  cus¬ 
tom  which  has  turned  its  back  upon 
change.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  Eng¬ 
lishwoman  of  family  is  often  the  custo¬ 
dian  of  the  culture  of  the  race;  and  in 
this  heritage  the  care  of  the  library  forms 
a  focus  of  attention. 

“The  Library” :  such  pictures  are  awa¬ 
kened  by  the  words.  Pictures  of  cool 
rooms,  with  lofty  decorated  ceilings, 
great  fireplaces,  long  tables  polished  by 
centuries  of  use;  flowers  everywhere. 
The  sunlight  comes  through  deeply  bayed 
windows  of  many  panes  and  dapples  gold 
upon  the  cases  full  of  books.  The  tint 
of  the  room  is  golden  brown  and  its  quiet 
has  invitation.  To  wander,  to  take  in 
hand  one  after  another  of  these  polished 
morocco  bindings,  to  open  and  read  from 
the  great  pages  verse  even  more  polished 
and  beautiful — this  joy  is  offered  from 
the  moment  one  enters  the  room. 

Such  a  picture  is  composite;  now  let  a 
life  that  becomes  almost  inconveniently 
one  of  memories  detach  two  fragments 
and  offer  them  as  the  foot  of  Hercules 
from  which  the  size  and  gravity  of  the 
subject  may  be  deduced. 

The  two  libraries  of  which  I  write 
are  situated,  the  one  in  the  heart  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  other  at  its  southwest  extrem¬ 
ity,  in  Cornwall.  To  the  point  of  dis¬ 
similarity  between  these  two  their  wide 
geographical  difference  serves  as  an  in¬ 
troduction.  The  one  is  in  a  mansion 
erected  by  a  great  architect  for  an  even 
greater  soldier.  It  is  greatly  planned, 
greatly  built,  with  wide  corridors  and 
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huge  rooms,  in  which  bronzes,  marbles, 
fine  carpets,  tapestries,  enamels  and  sil¬ 
ver  take  their  place  not  as  objects  in  a 
museum,  but  as  appurtenances  of  the 
house.  Through  its  state  rooms,  during 
the  tourist  season,  select  parties  of  wan¬ 
dering  sight-seers  are  conducted.  An 
elderly  man-servant,  who  acts  as  guide, 
offers  a  somewhat  perfunctory  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  pictures  and  tapestries  on  the 
walls  and  of  the  history  of  the  building. 
The  library  itself  is  housed  in  a  room 
than  which  I  know  no  larger  among  the 
country  houses  of  Britain.  At  one  end 
is  a  horseshoe  gallery,  at  the  other  the 
finest  organ  that  England  has  in  private 
use.  Great  tables,  cabinets,  vases  serve 
to  emphasize  the  admirable  proportions 
of  the  room  and  in  some  way  to  furnish 
it.  The  enormous  skin  of  a  polar  bear 
sprawls  in  the  centre  of  the  polished 
floor,  the  sightless  eyes  looking  lazily 
out  to  the  gardens  and  beautiful  park; 
both  famous,  and  not  renowed  in  Eng¬ 
land  only.  From  the  walls  long-dead 
ancestors  look  down  with  an  equal,  if  not 
more  haughty,  indifference.  To  be  there 
for  a  while,  hours  or  days,  if  he  is  at 
all  sensitive  to  “the  spirit  of  place,”  en¬ 
ables  the  beholder  to  realize  that  the 
house  presents  to  the  world  a  face  of 
great  indifference.  The  old  pictures  are 
secure  in  their  environment.  There  is  no 
point  at  which  they  may  be  assailed  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  hurrying  mob  below. 
So  with  the  other  beauties.  Secure  in 
their  immutable  perfection  they  await 
the  attention  of  the  connoisseur  without 
feeling  the  affliction  of  time. 

The  books  alone  are  a  little  more 
friendly,  a  little  less  remote.  Shrined  as 
they  are  behind  closed  doors,  guarded  by 
a  mesh  of  golden  wire,  they  must  yet 
yield  a  little  of  themselves  to  the  occa¬ 
sional  recognition  of  one  who,  it  may  be 
in  other  editions  and  bindings,  has  sur¬ 
prised  their  secrets  for  himself.  They 


seem  to  say  that  could  they  but  cast  their 
livery  and  appear  again  in  paper  cover 
or  publisher’s  jacket,  they  would  be  as 
friendly,  homely,  intimate,  as  any  trea¬ 
sure  found  on  an  outside  stall  and  borne 
home  in  triumph,  protected  from  the  rain 
by  a  shabby  coat.  Even  the  books,  how¬ 
ever,  succumb  at  times  to  grandeur.  In 
one  corner  a  large  case  holds  many  elabo¬ 
rately  wrought  leather  bindings,  the  work 
of  that  great  French  artist,  Marius 
Michel;  work  beautiful  enough  in  its 
blind  tooling  to  make  any  book  arrogant. 


E.  C.  KYTE 

University  Librarian 


Beautiful  English  bindings  there  are  in 
plenty,  but  they  lack  the  note  of  sombre 
magnificence  that  the  Frenchman  gives. 
Great  folios  there  are;  the  correspon¬ 
dence  of  the  family’s  most  eminent  found¬ 
er,  letters  from  kings,  queens  and  prince¬ 
lings,  mounted,  bound  and  gilded;  bio¬ 
graphies,  histories,  something  of  travel, 
a  very  little  science,  sets  of  “standard  au¬ 
thors”  well  selected,  excellently  kept.  Of 
classification  there  is  little.  The  present 
owner  knows  the  position  of  a  book  not 
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through  its  relation  to  other  books  in  the 
presses  to  right  or  left  but  through  per¬ 
sonal  observation.  To  one  who  suggest¬ 
ed  a  more  relative  arrangement  he  said: 
“It  has  taken  me  ten  years  to  learn  where 
these  books  abide.  If  you  now  play  gen¬ 
eral-post  with  them  it  will  take  me  ten 
years  more  to  study  their  new  hiding 
places;  and  I  cannot  afford  the  time.” 
He  shows,  without  pride  but  with  a  tinge 
of  sadness,  the  catalogue  of  the  library 
that  existed  a  century  ago ;  a  record  of 
treasures  indeed.  It  contained  manu¬ 
scripts  of  English  classics,  to  possess  the 
printed  copies  of  which  great  men  have 
spent  thousands  of  pounds.  It  was  a 
library  of  one’s  dreams,  English  litera¬ 
ture  at  its  highest  power  and  in  its  finest 
form.  The  books  have  gone ;  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  record  of  their  sale,  by  whom  they 
were  bought  or  for  how  much  they  were 
sold.  More  than  a  century  has  passed 
since  they  graced  the  shelves,  but  it  was 
not  until  I  found  the  old  catalogue  that 
I  understood  why  the  volumes  now  in 
place  appeared,  a  little  uneasily,  to  have 
the  air  of  parvenus. 

A  library  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
number  of  books  therein.  A  small  room 
with  few  books  may  be  a  library,  a  large 
room  with  many  may  not.  I  have  seen 
in  one  room  twelve  tons  of  books,  a  part 
of  the  accumulation  of  forty  years.  From 
that  room  had  sixteen  tons  gone  forth  to 
sale  during  the  war;  but  that  was  only 
“the  bookroom.”  There  was  a  Library 
also.  That  was  untouched. 

Let  the  pendulum  swing  back  again 
to  a  few  books,  discriminatingly  chosen, 
lovingly  kept  through  the  courses  of  a 
long  life.  A  Library.  Let  us  begin  with 
a  Cornish  town  not  far  from  the  sea,  a 
town  busy  and  important.  From  the  sta¬ 
tion  a  little  train  draws  away,  lurches 
across  the  metals  of  the  main  line  and 
wanders  down  a  river  valley.  The  valley 
widens,  showing  soft  low  contours;  the 


line  takes  the  western  side  and  runs,  a 
single  track,  above  and  beside  the  river, 
sometimes  crossing  wooden  trestle 
bridges  that  give  and  jar  beneath  the 
wheels.  The  train  stops  at  a  garden  be¬ 
tween  high  banks,  and  we  alight  in  the 
midst  of  flowers,  climb  a  steep  little  path 
and  step  onto  a  white  by-road.  South¬ 
ward  still,  a  warm  and  deserted  way.  At 
last  a  twelve-foot  yew  hedge,  very  trim; 
a  dark  opening  wherein  is  a  white  wicket 
gate;  then,  between  swaying  corn,  up¬ 
ward  for  two  hundred  yards.  A  line  of 
poplars,  another  gate.  We  are  on  the 
lawn,  in  front  of  the  manifest  peace  of 
an  old  white  cottage.  Double  fronted; 
two  steps  lead  down  to  the  door.  Touch 
the  tiny  knocker  .  .  .  and  a  mo¬ 
ment  later  we  are  in  the  room  to  the  left, 
a  low  white  room  whose  dark  beams  pass 
but  a  little  above  my  head. 

A  momentary  pause  for — was  it  self- 
examination? — and  then  the  owner  of 
the  house  appears.  A  little  lady,  so  frag¬ 
ile  that  she  seems  childlike.  The  blue 
eyes  are  faded  but  the  delicate  pink  of 
the  cheeks,  the  upright  figure  in  its  pre¬ 
cise  Quakerish  dress,  the  smooth  beauty 
of  the  whitening  hair  confess  that  she 
and  Youth  parted  as  friends.  We  are 
greeted  with,  for  the  old  friend,  affec¬ 
tion,  for  the  new  acquaintance — cour¬ 
tesy.  She  bows,  coos ;  she  is  so  glad  you 
have  come,  so  honoured  that  you  care  to 
see  her  few  books.  After  five  minutes 
there  is  no  misunderstanding  in  your 
mind  as  to  where  the  honour  lies,  nor 
any  doubt  that  when  judgment  becomes 
necessary  you  will  be  judged  by  standards 
that  have  never  been  lowered.  A  few  mo¬ 
ments  more  and  the  first  test,  delicately 
applied ;  a  sonnet  by  Petrarch.  Then  on  ; 
her  memory  offers  and  her  lips  form 
flawless  Italian  —  Boiardo,  Leopardi, 
Tasso;  the  guest  out  of  his  depth  but 
still  swimming.  A  chance-shown  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
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brings  him  to  land,  and  from  there  the 
talk  runs  on  until,  with  a  little  urgency 
on  one  side  and  the  daintiest  deprecation 
on  the  other,  some  of  her  books  are  pro¬ 
duced. 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  library  we 
never  discover.  The  few  hours  spent  in 
that  little  room  suffice  only  for  a  taste, 
a  brief  examination  of  treasures  that  pass 
again  to  the  dignified  darkness  from 
which  they  are  claimed.  Famous  names 
are  mentioned,  great  associations  re¬ 
called;  there  is  a  courteous  pause  that 
the  guest  may  add  his  contribution,  if  he 
has  one — and  we  turn  to  other  treasures. 

They  come  not  from  any  splendid 
book-cases  and  not  in  any  special  bind¬ 
ing  ;  certainly  not  in  modern  dress.  These 
are  books  as  they  came  from  the  press, 
and  when  they  are  in  leather  it  is  the 
work  of  the  great  dead — Mearne,  Clovis 
Eve,  Derome.  Her  Petrarch,  for  exam¬ 
ple;  the  1513  edition,  printed  by  Aldus 
and  known  as  one  of  his  masterpieces. 
The  paper  feels  like  vellum,  so  thick  so 
velvety  it  is.  The  binding  is  in  black  lea¬ 
ther  without  lettering  on  the  back,  in  the 
quattro-cento  manner,  but  the  sides  are 
ornamented  with  a  few  exquisitely  simple 
lines  and  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Cos¬ 
tanza  family  is  in  the  oldest  of  old  gold. 
There  is  the  Aldine  Plautus  of  1522,  with 
a  radiant  old  morocco  binding  and  sprin¬ 
kled  blue  and  red  edges.  There  are  the 
two  beautiful  classics  by  Pine,  the  Virgil 
and  the  Horace,  splendid  copies.  There 
is  the  second  edition  in  Spanish  of  Don 
Quixote,  bound  by  Simier  of  Paris  in 
maroon  morocco,  the  colour  of  a  horse- 
chestnut  freshly  fallen  on  the  grass.  He 
has  signed  the  binding  on  the  back  of 
each  volume  and  has  given  it  a  wonder¬ 
ful  design  of  windmills,  with  the  arms 
of  Cervantes,  on  the  cover.  There  is 
the  New  Testament  in  Latin,  printed  at 
Lyons  in  1555,  the  text  only,  without 
notes.  It  is  printed  on  a  fine  ribbed 


china  paper,  with  very  faint  lines  round 
the  text;  the  binding  is  contemporary 
calf  with  the  scrolls  and  arabesques  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Lyonnese  binders.  There  is 
the  first  collected  edition  of  the  works  of 
Moliere,  with  plates  of  costume.  There 
is  the  Essays  of  Montaigne  in  three  vol¬ 
umes,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1659. 
This  has  doublures  of  rose-coloured  dam¬ 
ask  brocade  with  gilt  fans  at  the  sides 
and  is  in  a  dark  morocco  binding  by  Bo- 
zerian  the  younger.  The  lovely  thing 
has  its  exquisite  black  tooling  in  perfect 
condition  after  being  in  constant  use  for 
over  two  hundred  years.  Even  the  colour 
of  the  leather  seems  unchanged.  It  is 
not  a  pure  black,  but  has  the  gleam  of  the 
raven’s  wing  in  it  and  reflects  under  some 
lights  a  glint  of  steel  blue.  There  is  a 
beautiful  copy  of  the  Italian  Lucretius  in 
old  pergament  binding ;  it  is  almost  uncut, 
with  a  great  width  of  margin  and  a  love¬ 
ly  page.  There  is,  reverently  unwrapped, 
Thornton’s  Virgil  of  1821,  with  Blake’s 
original  woodcuts  to  the  Pastorals,  a  book 
that  may  be  considered  priceless.  There 
is  Coleridge’s  Sibylline  Leaves  of  1817  in 
the  original  blue  boards.  The  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  Wordsworth’s  The  Prelude  in  the 
original  cloth ;  the  Lyrical  Ballads  of 
1798,  published  by  Cottle  in  an  edition  of 
only  five  hundred  copies  and  bearing  its 
original  binding  of  grained  crimson  mo¬ 
rocco.  There  is  a  unique  copy  of  Be¬ 
wick’s  Birds  in  a  binding  designed  by 
Bewick,  with  notes  in  his  handwriting 
and  an  inscription  from  him  to  his 
daughter.  There  are  books  from  the 
Huth  sale,  purchased  for  their  weight  in 
gold — and  worth  it.  Treasure  after  trea¬ 
sure  appears,  each  one  lovingly  and  rev¬ 
erently  handled,  but  it  is  apparent  “to 
probation”  that  the  past  expense  and  the 
present  value  of  the  book  does  not  for  a 
moment  trouble  the  thoughts  of  the  own¬ 
er.  Wholly  she  is  engaged  upon  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  literature.  The  beauty  of  for- 
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mat  and  of  binding  are  delightful  acces¬ 
sories.  They  enhance  the  value  of  the 
word  upon  the  printed  page  as  a  beauti¬ 
ful  glass  enhances  the  pleasure  of  wine 
drunk  therefrom  Always  there  is  the 
very  exquisite  courtesy,  the  Quaker  rec¬ 
titude  of  statement  and  the  shy  defer¬ 
ence  to  a  more  valuable  opinion  than  her 
own  (she  is  sure). 

Somehow  the  books  are  put  away  and 
we  go  into  another  room  for  tea.  This 
room  on  the  right  of  the  four- foot  pass¬ 
age  is  even  smaller  but  the  talk  expands 
it.  We  sit  round  a  little  table  and  feast 
on  thin  bread  and  butter  and  hot  scones. 
There  is  cake  also,  but  not  on  the  table, 
nor  for  us.  Other  guests  there  are;  and 
for  them  the  noble  saffron  cake  must  lie 
on  the  window  ledge,  half  in  half  out 
of  the  room.  Every  year  the  earliest 
bird  migrants  find  that  wide  shallow 
river  valley  the  easy  way  to  green  Eng¬ 
land.  Every  year  they  come  to  the  little 
house,  rest  and  are  fed,  order  their  fea¬ 
thers,  sing  their  grace  notes  and  fly  on 
their  way  refreshed.  We  hear  of  the 


rare  species  that  from  time  to  time  “fly 
all  night  across  the  darkness  and  at  dawn 

fall  on  the  threshold . ”  to  be 

succoured  and  sent  forward.  The  greed 
of  one  blackbird  calls  for  a  gentle  re¬ 
proof  from  the  owner;  and  he  argues 
with  her,  quite  unafraid. 

When  we  leave  we  are  accompanied  to 
the  yew  hedge.  There  are  gentle  thanks 
for  “the  honour'’  of  your  visit,  a  gentle 
hope  that  you  will  come  again. 

As  he  went  the  white  deserted  way  to 
the  station  the  visitor  mused  over  his  ex¬ 
perience.  He  remembered  other  libra¬ 
ries — in  especial  that  described  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  article.  There  was  no 
common  ground  for  comparison ;  but  the 
writer  felt,  and  still  feels,  that  if  Eng¬ 
land  ever  comes  to  a  day  when  she  must 
make  up  her  jewels,  pride  of  place  will 
be  given  not  to  the  gleaming  and  stately 
“show-place"  with  its  books  in  splendid 
modern  bindings  upon  rows  of  shelves, 
but  to  the  little  library,  gathered  with 
knowledge  and  kept  with  love,  unnoticed 
and  almost  unknown. 
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BRILLIANT  SERIES 
OF  PUBLIC  LECTURES 

RINCIPAL  TAYLOR  opened  the 
series  of  Extension  lectures  on  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  Figures  on  January  13 
with  a  brilliant  and  sympathetic  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  character  of  Queen  Victo¬ 
ria.  A  week  later  Mr.  Hugh  Sutherland 
dealt  with  Bismarck,  pointing  out  most 
clearly  how  the  culmination  of  his  career 
was  the  logical  and  mature  development 
of  what  had  been  a  long  process  of  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  directed  to  an  end. 
On  January  27  Professor  D.  McArthur 
gave  against  a  richly  informed  back¬ 
ground  a  convincing  picture  of  Lord 
Elgin  as  the  patron  of  responsible  gov¬ 
ernment.  On  February  3  Professor  A. 
Macphail  dealt  in  a  scholarly  manner  with 
the  work  of  Darwin — not  without  dry 
and  profound  humour. 

Professor  Rogers,  Dr.  Austin,  Princi¬ 
pal  Kent,  and  Professor  Micklem  will 
complete  the  series. 


THORBURN  SCHOLARSHIP 
ENCOURAGES  ORATORY 

THE  John  Thorburn  Scholarship  of 
a  hundred  dollars  a  year  has  been 
assigned  by  the  Senate  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  debating  and  public  speaking,  as 
an  experiment  for  one  year. 

The  plans  of  the  A.  M.  S.  debating 
committee  have  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  and  call  for  a  series  of  five  week¬ 
ly  meetings  at  each  of  which  a  ten-dollar 
prize  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  ad¬ 
dress.  Winners  will  be  barred  from  fu¬ 
ture  competitions,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
term  a  formal  debate  will  be  held  for 
those  who  were  successful  in  the  prelimi¬ 
naries.  If  sufficient  interest  is  aroused  a 
permanent  trophy  will  be  procured  and 
presented  to  the  ultimate  winner. 

The  Thorburn  Scholarship  is  the  be¬ 
quest  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Thorburn, 
LL.D.  ’80,  educationalist  and  civil  ser¬ 
vant,  of  Ottawa,  and  consists  of  two 
thousand  dollars,  the  proceeds  from 
which  are  awarded  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Senate. 


JOHN  ERSKINE 
SPEAKS  AT  QUEEN’S 

ROFESSOR  JOHN  ERSKINE  of 
Columbia  University,  scholar,  teach¬ 
er,  musician,  novelist,  man  of  the  world, 
made  a  profound  impression  on  Queen’s 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  early  in  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Primarily  he  was  at  the  University  to 
deliver  a  series  of  three  lectures  on  “The 
Modern  Aspect  of  Old  Books,”  dealing 
with  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queen,  Virgil’s 
Aeneid,  and  Cervantes’  Don  Quixote,  on 
February  5,  6  and  7.  He  rescued  all 
three  authors  from  the  pedants  and  pre¬ 
sented  them  as  men  with  vital  influence 
on  the  modern  world. 

Spenser’s  contribution  was  not  through 
his  idiosyncracies  but  in  spite  of  them, 
and  he  remained  a  standing  inspiration  to 
writers,  a  craftsman  of  the  first  rank. 
More  generally,  Virgil,  who  like  us  lived 
in  an  age  of  vitality  combined  with  a 
growing  pessimism  of  futility,  preached 
a  profound  lesson  on  the  helplessnes  of  a 
mechanized  and  highly  organized  civili¬ 
zation.  It  is  possible  we  may  find  a  hap¬ 
pier  solution  than  did  Virgil  in  his  strict 
fatalistic  sense  of  duty.  In  any  case  the 
problems  of  our  age  can  never  be  pre¬ 
sented  more  worthily  and  more  accurate¬ 
ly  than  they  have  been  done  already  by 
Virgil.  In  Cervantes’  Don  Quixote  every 
man  will  find  his  own  idealism,  which  in 
practice  is  so  far  superior  to  the  dull  fac- 
tuality  of  the  squire,  Sancho. 

Dr.  Erskine  also  spoke  to  one  of  the 
Arts  classes  and  gave  an  interview  to  the 
Journal.  Queen’s  delighted  to  come  in 
contact  with  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
provocative  minds  of  our  generation. 


QUEEN’S  DOCTORS 

LEAD  IN  NEW  YORK 

STATE  EXAMINATIONS 

HE  Queen’s  Journal  recently  an¬ 
alyzed  the  results  of  examinations 
of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Board. 
Foreign  universities  with  twenty  or  more 
graduates  trying  the  examinations  had 
the  following  results. 
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Queen’s,  with  169  papers  written,  was 
100  per  cent,  successful;  Toronto,  95 
per  cent. ;  McGill,  86.4  per  cent. ;  Naples, 
84.6  per  cent. ;  and  Leipzig,  79.4  per  cent. 
Besides  these,  Alberta  had  three  success¬ 
ful  candidates  and  Dalhousie  six  out  of 
eight. 

NEW  COURSE 

AT  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

ON.  G.  HOWARD  FERGUSON, 
Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario, 
recently  announced  that  Queen's  had 
been  made  a  centre  for  classes  in  middle 
and  upper-school  work  in  the  summer  for 
the  teachers  of  the  province.  These 
teachers  will  be  attached  to  the  Queen’s 
Summer  School,  and  the  instruction  will 
be  given  by  members  of  the  staff  of 
Kingston  Collegiate  Institute. 


SATISFACTORY  SITUATION 

IN  FINANCES 

OF  THE  ATHLETIC  BOARD 

T  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Alma  Ma¬ 
ter  Society  the  President  made  a  re¬ 
port  upon  the  current  financial  condition 
of  the  Athletic  Board  of  Control. 

Fees  from  the  students,  including  the 
Summer  School  last  year,  total  $14,- 
435.85.  Profits  from  football  and  from 
Stadium  rentals  total  $6649.79.  Against 
this  has  to  be  balanced  administrative 
expenses  amounting  to  $3865.36.  Capi¬ 
tal  expenses  and  the  deficit  on  other  ath¬ 
letics  since  March  reduce  the  net  profit  to 
date  to  $13,698.06.  This,  however,  will 
by  no  means  be  the  final  figure  for  the 
year,  since  there  will  still  have  to  be  de¬ 
ducted  about  two  thousand  dollars  deficit 
on  the  Hockey  Club,  and  about  the  same 
amount  on  the  B.  W.  F.  Club,  besides 
about  $750.00  on  basketball,  and  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars  on  Levana.  To 
these  will  be  added  the  administrative 
expense  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  On 
the  other  hand  a  five-thousand-dollar  pro¬ 
fit  is  expected  from  the  Arena. 

This  splendid  showing  promises  well 
for  the  new  Gymnasium.  It  will  be 


noted  that  the  anticipated  profit  will  be 
within  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  of 
the  amount  received  from  student  fees. 
In  other  words,  the  students  are  contrib¬ 
uting  from  their  own  pockets  more  than 
the  A.  B.  of  C.  makes  in  profit.  They 
are  in  this  way  contributing  substantially 
to  the  new  Gymnasium. 


CARRUTHERS  HALL 

PRESENTED  WITH  PORTRAIT 

OF  ITS  FOUNDER 

ON  January  10  the  Kingston  branch 
of  the  Engineering  Institute  of  Can¬ 
ada  was  presented  with  a  portrait  of  the 
late  John  Bell  Carruthers  of  Kingston. 

The  donors  were  Brigadier  Constan¬ 
tine  and  the  members  of  the  Carruthers 
family,  who  presented  the  portrait  as  a 
memento  to  their  distinguished  kinsman 
whose  generosity  had  given  Carruthers 
Hall  to  the  University  thirty-four  years 
ago.  This  was  the  first  Science  building 
on  the  Campus  and  is  the  building  in 
which  the  Engineering  Institute  meets. 

Major  L.  F.  Grant,  Sc.  ’25,  made  the 
presentation  on  the  part  of  the  benefac¬ 
tors,  and  Professor  A.  Macphail  received 
it.  The  portrait  now  hangs  in  the  large 
lecture  room  of  Carruthers  Hall. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Carruthers  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  outstanding  mer¬ 
chants  and  citizens  of  Kingston.  He  was 
a  native  of  the  city  and  became  in  time 
vice-president  of  the  Kingston  and  Mont¬ 
real  Forwarding  Co.  There  were  few 
interests  in  which  he  did  not  become  a 
leader.  As  school  trustee,  life  governor 
of  the  General  Hospital,  and  active  leader 
in  the  local  Liberal  Party,  he  assisted  in 
the  life  of  the  community;  as  prominent 
yachter,  golfer,  and  curler  he  was  an  ac¬ 
tive  participator  in  sport  and  a  generous 
patron ;  but  primarily  we  hold  affection 
for  his  memory  as  a  distinguished  bene¬ 
factor  and  trustee  of  the  School  of  Min¬ 
ing.  It  is  fitting  that  the  oldest  of  our 
Science  buildings  should  bear  the  name 
of  one  who  so  effectively  assisted  that 
Faculty  in  its  early  days,  and  that  Car¬ 
ruthers  Hall  should  contain  a  portrait  of 
its  founder. 
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BUILDING  PROGRAMME 
TO  BE  UNDER  WAY 
IN  THE  SPRING 

ORK  on  the  new  Gymnasium  will 
be  started  with  the  opening  of 
spring,  and  it  is  expected  that  unless  un- 
forseen  difficulties  develop  it  will  be 
ready  for  use  by  January  1,  1931.  To 
the  original  plans  has  been  added  a 
kitchen  unit  which  will  greatly  extend 
the  uses  to  which  the  Gymnasium  may  be 
put. 

At  the  same  time  the  old  Gymnasium 
will  be  converted  to  its  new  uses,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  Hydraulics  and  Me¬ 
chanical  laboratories  will  be  installed  in 
time  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
autumn  term.  Arrangements  will  be 
made  for  gymnasium  facilities  elsewhere 
until  the  new  building  is  ready. 

Work  on  the  New  Mill  will  begin  in 
April,  and  it  should  be  completed  by  mid¬ 
summer.  The  new  Geology  and  Miner¬ 
alogy  building  will  be  started  at  the  same 
time  or  shortly  afterwards,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  be  completed  and 
equipped  during  the  autumn  of  1931. 

The  University  has  applied  to  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Government  for  a  grant  of  the 
title  to  the  water  lot  extending  in  front 
of  the  power  plant,  which  is  required  for 
the  proposed  extension  of  the  dock.  The 
necessary  dredging  was  completed  in  the 
autumn  by  the  Dominion  Government. 


VETERAN  MISSIONARY 
STILL  ACTIVE 

TO  few  men  does  the  privilege  come 
in  advanced  age  to  be  as  active  and 
fruitful  in  his  life-work  as  to  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  Fraser  Campbell,  D.D.  ’97,  of  Rutlam, 
India,  missionary  of  the  United  Church 
of  Canada. 

Dr.  Campbell,  who  is  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year,  has  been  officially  retired  from 
work  for  several  years,  but  on  retirement 
moved  to  Rutlam,  not  merely  to  rest  on 
his  laurels,  but  (as  he  says  himself)  to 
“do  what  I  can  to  evangelize  this  im¬ 
mense  district.”  This  “district”  com¬ 


prises  no  less  than  four  native  states  and 
parts  of  others,  and  the  task  is  certainly 
worthy  even  Dr.  Campbell's  enthusiasm 
and  energy. 

Recently  he  had  the  joy  of  baptizing 
a  woman  a  hundred  miles  north  of  Rut¬ 
lam  and  marrying  her  the  same  day  to  the 
only  other  Christian  in  the  town.  In 
the  capital  of  another  state  nearly  as  far 
away  he  conducted  two  services  one  Sun¬ 
day,  which  were  the  first  known  Chris¬ 
tian  services  in  that  place.  His  congre¬ 
gation  besides  his  companions  were  two 
native  employees  of  the  state  and  their 
families.  In  another  town  of  the  district 
there  is  no  Christian,  and  in  a  fourth  the 
only  one  is  “a  good,  faithful  young  man,” 
employed  by  Dr.  Campbell  himself. 

This  splendid  work  conducted  by  a 
great  pioneer  missionary  is  supported  al¬ 
most  entirely  by  the  gifts  of  one  interest¬ 
ed  Canadian. 


POSTGRADUATE  LECTURE 
IN  MEDICINE 

ON  Friday  evening,  January  24,  the 
third  of  the  series  of  postgraduate 
lectures  in  Medicine  was  delivered  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  the  Richardson  Labora¬ 
tory.  Dr.  W.  L.  Ritchie,  lately  of  Ot¬ 
tawa,  who  has  been  lecturer  in  dental 
radiology  at  the  Montreal  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  was  the  speaker.  His  subject  was 
“Some  Differential  Points  in  X-Ray  Diag¬ 
nosis.”  The  address  was  very  suggestive 
as  Dr.  Ritchie  is  a  recognized  authority 
on  this  subject. 

GAELIC  SCHOLARSHIP 
ATTRACTS  CANDIDATES 

rHE  Cameron  Scholarship  for  profi¬ 
ciency  in  Gaelic  at  the  University 
has  gone  begging  for  the  past  five  years, 
but  this  year  there  are  two  applicants  for 
the  prize,  and  it  is  presumed  that  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  standard  will  be  attained  to 
make  it  possible  again  to  bestow  this 
award,  so  peculiar  to  the  traditions  of 
Queen's. 

The  two  candidates  are  Miss  Catherine 
McLeod  and  Miss  Edith  Ferguson,  both 
of  Maxville,  Ont. 
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Alumni  Constitution 

THE  publication  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  General  Alumni  Association 
in  this  number  of  the  Review  is  to  en¬ 
able  every  member  of  the  Association  to 
have  a  copy,  as  required  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution  itself. 

This  is  the  completed  draft  which  in 
essentials  was  passed  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association  in  October.  The 
amendments  embodied  in  this  final  form 
were  noted  and  commented  upon  in  the 
November  Review.  The  purpose  of  the 
new  Constitution  is  to  simplify  organiza¬ 
tion  and  to  amplify  the  possibilities  of 
service. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  es¬ 
pecially  due  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Macfarlane, 
Arts  Tl,  Dr.  T.  H.  Farrell,  Arts  ’89, 
Med.  ’95,  and  Mr.  D.  H.  Laird,  Arts  ’98, 
for  the  painstaking  assistance  they  gave 
in  the  task  of  revising  the  Constitution. 

Turn  fo  Page  64  .  .  . 

THERE  you  will  find  clause  33  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association.  It  has  to  do  with  a  financial 


matter,  small  but  of  great  importance. 

If  you  have  already  taken  advantage 
of  the  privilege  there  offered,  you  will  be 
swept  with  a  wave  of  conscious  virtue 
which  will  spread  a  new  radiance  through 
the  day.  If  you  have  not  yet  had  time 
to  do  all  that  you  might  in  the  matter, 
you  will  realize  that  it  is  not  too  late. 

And  may  there  be  no  deliverance  from 
this  three-dollar  temptation ! 

Oxford  Afhlefics 

R.  D.  A.  SKELTON’S  article  in  the 
January  Review  on  athletics  at 
Queen’s  and  Oxford  has  provoked  con¬ 
siderable  comment  among  graduates  of 
Queen’s  who  later  studied  at  Oxford. 
Criticism  has  been  offered  that  Mr.  Skel¬ 
ton’s  contribution  was  not  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  the  contrasts  between  athletics  at 
the  English  and  the  Canadian  universi¬ 
ties. 

On  the  suggestion  of  several  Queen’s 
Oxonians,  Mr.  Hugh  W.  Macdonnell, 
M.A.  ’09,  who  like  Mr.  Skelton  was  pro¬ 
minent  in  athletics  at  Queen’s  and  who 
after  graduation  spent  three  years  at 
Balliol  where  he  again  was  active  in 
games,  is  presenting  other  aspects  of  the 
question  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Reviezv. 

Students*  Memorial  Union 

THE  Students’  Memorial  Union  has 
now  been  in  operation  for  a  year 
and  has  fitted  so  intimately  into  its  pro¬ 
per  function  in  college  routine  that  it  re¬ 
quires  an  effort  of  imagination  to  picture 
undergraduate  life  without  it. 

It  is  the  undergraduate  club,  the  con¬ 
genial  and  wholesome  lounging  centre, 
the  universal  rendezvous,  the  home  of 
athletes  in  training,  the  centre  of  all  un¬ 
dergraduate  activities :  there  the  A.  B.  of 
C.  reigns  in  industrious  glory ;  there  the 
A.  M.  S.  committee-rooms  gather  student 
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executive  meetings ;  there  the  Journal 
sanctum  competes  with  the  proofing  of¬ 
fice  at  the  printers’  in  orderly  editorial 
turmoil. 

The  memorial  aspect  of  the  Union  has 
by  no  means  been  forgotten,  and  Colonel 
Stevenson,  the  Warden,  is  at  work  on 
editing  the  military  records  and  collect¬ 
ing  the  photographs  of  those  who  fell. 
At  the  same  time,  in  his  capacity  as  per¬ 
manent  secretary  of  A.  M.  S.  he  is  bring¬ 
ing  order  out  of  the  tangled  archives  of 
the  Society. 

When  the  graceful  new  Gymnasium 
takes  its  place  a  year  from  now  alongside 
the  Union,  this  section  of  Oueen’s  will 

'  #-w 

be  the  centre  of  most  of  the  extracurricu¬ 
lar  activities  of  the  men  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity. 

New 

Library  Service 

ON  the  initiative  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Kyte, 
University  Librarian,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  is  issuing  small  handlists  of  the 
books  in  the  Douglas  Library.  Slips  with 
the  plan  of  the  lists  are  enclosed  with  this 
number  of  the  Review,  and  opportunity 
is  given  here  for  purchasing  those  which 
each  alumnus  may  require.  The  first 
handlist  to  be  issued,  that  of  Cana- 
diana,  will  undoubtedly  be  of  unusual 
value  and  will  have  the  widest  appeal. 
The  Douglas  Library  has  a  unique  col¬ 
lection  both  of  Canadian  books  and  of 
books  about  Canada.  To  furnish  a  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  this  kind  is  a  national  service. 

Branch  Associations 

IT  is  hoped  that  1930  will  see  an  exten¬ 
sive  development  among  the  branch 
associations.  A  few  of  the  branches 
have  been  setting  a  fine  example  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  and  others  are 
in  their  turn  launching  intensive  member¬ 
ship  campaigns  in  their  areas.  There  are, 
however,  several  local  organizations 
which  have  not  as  yet  formally  affiliated 
themselves  with  the  General  Asosciation. 


It  was  in  order  to  stimulate  branch 
activity  and  to  knit  the  bodies  more  close¬ 
ly  together  that  two  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  were  recently  made : 

The  presidents  of  the  affiliated  branch 
societies  are  now  ex-officio  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association,  and  the  branch  re¬ 
bate  is  now  one  dollar  from  every  three- 
dollar  membership  fee  collected  by  the 
branch  from  the  alumni  in  its  locality. 

Initiative  can  be  taken,  interests  re¬ 
vived,  and  the  Queen’s  spirit  kept  alive 
effectively  through  the  personal  contacts 
of  an  active  local  association.  It  can  as¬ 
sist  the  Head  Office  in  many  ways — by 
striving  for  100  per  cent,  membership 
among  its  alumni,  by  forwarding  news 
for  the  Review,  by  reporting  employment 
openings  to  the  Employment  Service,  and 
by  numerous  other  means.  In  return  the 
General  Alumni  Association  is  made  com¬ 
mensurably  more  efficient  and  helpful  to 
Alma  Mater  and  to  alumni. 

Let  each  community  do  its  part,  and 
the  whole  will  be  strengthened  in  like 
measure. 

Our  Contributors 

Mr.  Lionel  M.  Gelber,  who  contrib¬ 
utes  his  fine  appreciation  of  Dr.  W.  L. 
Grant,  is  a  senior  at  Trinity  on  an  hon¬ 
ours  course,  and  is  one  of  this  year’s 
Rhodes  scholars  from  Ontario  .  He  is  an 
Old  Boy  of  Upper  Canada  College,  and 
is  one  of  those  who  are  best  able  to  ap¬ 
preciate  and  develop  the  fine  training 
available  there.  Mr.  Gelber  has  an  arti¬ 
cle  also  in  the  Winter  number  of  the 
Queen's  Quarterly. 

;f; 

Mr.  E.  C.  Kyte,  University  Librarian, 
introduces  us  most  pleasantly  in  this 
number  of  the  Review  to  two  typical 
libraries  of  his  acquaintance,  and,  inci¬ 
dentally,  betrays  an  erudition  and  inter¬ 
est  far  beyond  the  technicalities  of  his 
profession. 
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THE  Arts  formal  dance,  which  inau¬ 
gurated  the  social  life  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  for  1930,  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
outstanding  dances  of  recent  years.  The 
decorations  in  a  “Chinese  Moderne”  mo¬ 
tif — whatever  that  may  be — with  drag¬ 
ons,  and  God  of  Anger,  and  warrior- 
guarded  sitting-out  alcoves,  were  very 
clever.  Stan  Williams  and  his  Blue  Ma¬ 
rines  provided  music  which  kept  every¬ 
one  on  their  toes  all  evening.  The  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  were  John  Richmond, 
Morgan  Brown,  Stewart  Ireton,  R.  M. 
Lavell,  Henry  Cowan,  D.  Grant,  H. 
Crumley,  and  W.  Gilliland. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Arts  Dinner  on  January  20  was 
equal  in  success  to  the  dance.  Warm- 
ington’s  Orchestra,  Fred  Emney  of  the 
Dumbells,  and  the  Sans  Harmony  Quar¬ 
tette  provided  the  lighter  entertainment. 
Mr.  Harold  Neville  precided.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Britton  proposed  the  toast  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  responded  to  by  Principal  Taylor. 
The  Principal  commended  the  high  ser¬ 
vices  which  Mr.  Britton  and  Mr.  Neville 
had  rendered  undergraduate  life  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  and  proceeded  to  speak  of  the 
task  of  an  Arts  course  in  developing  citi¬ 
zens.  The  Arts  men  were  less  likely  to 
be  regimented  into  work  than  were  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Science  students,  and  had  to  de¬ 
pend  to  a  greater  extent  on  their  own 
initiative  or  else  they  would  fail  to  rise. 
Graeme  Falkner  cleverly  proposed  the 
toast  to  the  Arts  Faculty.  Dean  Mathe- 
son  in  reply  happily  referred  to  the  Arts 
men  as  dreamers  and  to  their  work  as  a 
means  to  keep  the  dreams  of  students 
healthy  and  good.  Dr.  McNeill  intro¬ 
duced  the  chief  speaker  of  the  evening, 
Dean  Ira  MacKay,  of  McGill.  Dean 
MacKay  challenged  the  university  men 
of  Canada  to  discover  for  Canada  a  phil¬ 
osophy  for  herself  which  would  be  the 
means  by  which  she  would  give  her 
unique  contribution  to  the  world.  The 
genius  of  Canada  was  that  of  the  trail, 


and  as  a  bond  between  the  British  and 
American  peoples  she  was  in  a  peculiarly 
effective  position.  Sister  faculties  and 
sister  universities  were  toasted.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  were  present  from  R.M.C., 
Toronto,  and  McGill.  H.  Scharfe  was 
convenor  of  the  committee  in  charge. 

*  *  *  * 

On  W  ednesday  and  Friday  evenings, 
January  22  and  24,  the  annual  formal 
dances  of  the  Fevana  Society  were  held 
in  Ban  Righ  Hall.  Miss  Marie  Hearne 
was  convenor  of  the  commitees,  and  the 
work  of  those  in  charge  of  decorations 
also  particularly  deserved  praise.  Warm- 
ington’s  and  Beauvais’s  orchestras  made 
dancing  almost  continuous  and  the  even¬ 
ings  proved  to  be  two  of  the  most  enjoy¬ 
able  of  the  year. 

*  *  *  * 

The  house  committee  of  the  Students’ 
Memorial  Union  has  been  receiving  con¬ 
gratulatory  reports  from  several  of  the 
four  hundred  regular  boarders  at  the 
Union  cafeteria.  The  Union  is  also  ex¬ 
tending  its  facilities  for  catering  to  class 
dinners  and  dances. 

*  *  *  * 

The  old  band  organ  at  the  Arena  has 
been  displaced  by  a  modern  Powervox 
organ  with  microphone  attachment  for 
making  announcements. 

*  *  *  * 

Honorary  Dean  J.  C.  Connell  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  addressed  the  Aes- 
culapian  Society  on  January  16,  thanking 
them  for  the  grandfather’s  clock  which 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  students 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement. 

*  *  *  * 

Dr.  G.  B.  Reed,  Professor  of  Bacteri¬ 
ology,  addressed  Medicine  ’33  on  January 
15,  and  gave  a  most  interesting  paper  on 
“Duration  of  Life.”  Since  the  time  of 
the  Romans  the  expectancy  of  life  at 
birth  had  nearly  trebled.  The  change  is 
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almost  entirely  due  to  prevention  of  dis¬ 
ease  due  to  parasitic  germs,  i.e.  it  is  due 

to  improvements  in  sanitation. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Math  and  Physics  Club  holds 
monthly  meetings  at  which  members  of 
the  staff  present  in  less  technical  manner 
some  of  the  recent  findings  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  research.  Mr.  D.  Cooper,  Mr.  J. 
D.  Stewart,  and  Professor  Gummer  have 

addressed  recent  meetings. 

*  *  *  * 

Professor  H.  Clarke,  head  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  department,  addressed  the  English 
club  on  January  23,  dealing  with  the  life 
and  literay  career  of  John  Masefield.  The 
address  was  replete  with  intimate  touches 
and  nice  criticism  of  the  work  of  the 

poet,  who  is  a  friend  of  Professor  Clarke. 

*  ^  *  * 

D.  J.  Eynon,  Sc.  ’30,  and  G.  H.  Spence, 

Sc.  ’30,  delivered  student  papers  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Queen’s  branch  of  the 

Canadian  Institute  of  Chemistry. 

*  *  *  * 

On  January  25  Levana  Baskettball 

team  defeated  K.  C.  I.  girls  by  35-17. 

*  *  *  * 

On  January  24  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  Oxygen  Co.,  gave  a  most  inform¬ 
ing  address  to  the  Engineering  Society  on 
recent  developments  in  oxyacetylene 

welding.  He  illustrated  his  address  with 
moving  pictures  of  the  process  and  later 
gave  a  practical  exhibition. 

*  *  *  % 

On  January  20,  Professor  Felix  Wal¬ 
ter  addressed  the  Political  Club  on  his 
experience  last  year  campaigning  for  the 
Labour  party  in  England. 

sjj 

On  January  30  the  first  of  this  year's 
series  of  fireside  talks  was  held  at  Ban 
Righ  Hall,  when  Miss  Deeves,  of  the 
Robert  Simpson  Co.,  addressed  Levana 
members  on  the  opportunities  for  college 
women  in  the  large  departmental  stores, 
which  are  turning  to  a  greater  extent 
each  year  to  the  universities  for  person¬ 
nel.  *  *  *  * 

The  National  Federation  of  Canadian 
University  Students  sponsored  a  debate 
in  Convocation  Hall  on  January  24,  the 
subject  being,  “Resolved  that  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  this  house  the  tyranny  of  conven¬ 


tion  is  to  be  deplored.”  The  speakers 
were  extremely  able  and  witty,  the  af¬ 
firmative  being  maintained  by  John  Ren¬ 
nie,  of  Bishop’s  College,  and  E.  G.  Turn- 
bull,  of  Queens;  and  the  negative  being 
upheld  by  Henri  Faubert,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montreal,  and  T.  Nugent,  of 
Queen’s. 

*  *  *  :j: 

The  Ban  Righ  musicales  on  Sunday 
evenings  are  increasing  in  popularity.  On 
these  occasions  a  short  programme  is 
given  by  the  more  talented  members  of 
the  staff  and  the  undergraduate  body. 

*  *  *  * 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Queen’s 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
Chemistry  papers  were  read  by  J.  I.  Dore, 
Sc.  30,  on  “Wood  Preservation,”  and 
by  B.  H.  McCutcheon,  Arts  ’30,  on 
“Nickel  Refining.” 

*  *  *  * 

On  January  31  forty  students  in  the 
Commerce  course  visited  the  General  Mo¬ 
tors  at  Oshawa  where  they  made  a  useful 
survey  of  the  plant  and  record  systems, 
and  were  sumptuously  entertained  by 
the  executive  staff. 

*  *  *  * 

At  the  Student  Volunteer  meeting  on 
January  31,  Rev.  Duncan  McLeod,  D.D., 
gave  a  fascinating  and  suggestive  talk  on 
Formosa,  where  he  has  worked  for  many 
years  as  Presbyterian  and  United  Church 
missionary.  *  *  *  * 

A  committee  selected  from  both  the 
A.  M.  S.  Executive  and  the  A.  M.  S. 
Council  is  considering  the  possibility  of 
providing  a  kilted  uniform  for"  the 
Queen’s  Band.  The  Band  has  been 
taken  on  the  strength  of  the  O.  T.  C.  and 
will  therefore  receive  some  assistance 

from  the  Department  of  National  De¬ 
fence.  *  *  *  * 

At  the  model  League  of  Nations  gath¬ 
ering  at  Toronto  University  on  February 
21,  22  and  23,  Queen’s  will  represent  two 
of  the  member  nations.  Besides  them 
the  Ontario  Boys’  Parliament  represen¬ 
tatives  are  to  speak  for  Canada,  and  they 
are  both  undergraduates  of  the  Univer- 
sity.  *  *  *  * 

The  Tricolour  Frolic  is  being  revived 
and  will  take  place  on  February  27  and 
28. 
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By  J.  C.  BRITTON,  Sports  Editor 
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Hockey 


AS  we  look  over  the  Intercollegiate 
athletic  situation  and  view  it  from 
the  Queen's  angle  we  are  likely  to  be¬ 
come  optimistic. 

We  are  not  playing  senior  Intercolle¬ 
giate  hockey,  having  confined  our  activi¬ 
ties  to  O.  H.  A.  in  that  series.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday,  February  5,  our  Juniors  and  In¬ 
termediates  engaged  in  the  first  of  a  two- 
game  Intercollegiate  series  with  R.  M.  C. 


GIB  McKELVEY 


The  juniors  played  a  tie,  2-2,  while  our 
Intermediates  defeated  the  Cadets,  3-0. 
We  have  golden  opportunities  of  captur¬ 
ing  both  series  in  the  return  games  on 
February  13. 

The  senior  team,  playing  “A”  O.H.A., 
have  lost  four  very  hard  games,  being  de¬ 
feated  by  2-1  and  4-2  by  Varsity,  and 
by  5-4  and  6-1  by  Nationals,  although 
they  won  their  first  game  against  Varsity. 
The  two  Varsity  games  at  the  Arena  were 


fast  and  thrilling.  The  struggle  has  thus 
narrowed  to  one  between  Varsity  and 
Nationals.  The  slim  margins  of  most  of 
the  games  played  made  all  the  difference 
between  a  play-off  position  and  defeat. 
Despite  the  unfavorable  standing,  the 
team  has  been  playing  well,  and  there  is 
not  much  difference  in  strength  between 
the  three  contestants.  Gib  McKelvey  and 
“Chummy”  Lawlor  have  in  particular 
stood  out.  The  team  has  shown  perfect 
harmony  and  plenty  of  skill. 

The  senior  “B”  team  in  the  O.  H.  A.  is 
in  effect  the  same  as  the  intermediate 
Intercollegiate  team.  They  were  grouped 
with  Oshawa  and  Belleville.  They  have 
furnished  the  stoutest  opposition  to 
Oshawa  all  the  way,  and  these  two  teams 
play-off  for  the  group  championship.  The 
juniors  lost  their  O.H.A.  group  to 
Kingston. 


Basketball 

The  basketball  squad  has  had  a  new 
lease  of  life.  They  have  defeated  both 
Western  and  McGill,  beating  McGill 
right  in  Montreal.  Bob  Elliott,  formerly 
a  defence  player,  has  been  moved  to  the 
forward  line  and  in  company  with  Ike 
Sutton,  is  scoring  many  points.  Herb 
Dickey,  centre  and  captain,  is  having  his 
best  season.  Don  Bews,  son  of  Mr. 
James  Bews,  our  worthy  physical  direc¬ 
tor,  has  been  playing  a  high-class  game, 
while  “Mac”  McLaughlin,  his  partner, 
is  very  effective.  The  “alternates” — How 
Carter,  Myers,  and  Fenwick — have  filled 
in  splendidly  when  called  upon.  As  we 
go  to  press  it  seems  that  they  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  chance  of  winning  the  title. 

Boxing,  Wrestling,  Fencing 

The  B.  W.  F.  team  is  taking  things  se¬ 
riously  these  days.  The  Intercollegiate 
meet  is  to  be  held  in  Montreal,  on  Febru¬ 
ary  21  and  22.  Mr.  Bews  and  Jack  Jar¬ 
vis  have  their  proteges  in  first-class 
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shape,  and  Queen’s  is  going  to  be  a  hard 
team  to  defeat.  The  preliminaries  and 
try-outs  have  narrowed  the  candidates  to 
the  following:  Wrestlers — 118  lbs.,  Gir- 
aldo;  135  lbs.,  Glenn;  158  lbs.,  Hastings; 
175  lbs.,  Hosking;  heavy,  Miller  or  Ivet- 
iladze.  Boxers — 112  lbs.,  McQuade  ;  118 
lbs.,  Seright;  126  lbs.,  Wilson;  135  lbs., 
Peevor;  147  lbs.,  Remus  or  Watts;  160 
lbs.,  Bayne;  175  lbs.,  Thoman;  heavy, 
Nicol. 

A  glance  over  this  list  of  representa¬ 
tives  should  convince  the  most  doubting 
that  Queen’s  will  be  well  up  when  the 


points  are  totalled.  Hastings  and  Ketil- 
adze  are  Intercollegiate  champions  among 
the  wrestlers;  while  Seright,  Bayne,  and 
Nicol  hold  boxing  titles.  Nicol  and  Has¬ 
tings  are  also  football  players,  and  need 
no  introduction  to  these  colmns. 

The  fencers  have  not  yet  been  definite¬ 
ly  decided  on,  but  Mr.  Bews  reports  lots 
of  ability  that  augurs  well  for  the  future. 

And  so  our  optimism  remains,  based 
as  it  is  on  a  chance  for  junior  titles  in 
hockey,  and  on  an  excellent  chance  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  basketball  championship  and  that 
of  the  Intercollegiate  Assault. 


M.  H.  HASTINGS 


A.  S.  BAYNE 


Kingston 


ON  the  afternoon  of  January  25  the 
Kingston  alumnae  held  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  bridge  in  Grant  Hall.  There  were 
about  fifty  tables  in  play.  Tea  was  served 
to  the  guests  by  members  of  Levana. 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Bruce  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Hawley 


(Gladys  May),  Arts  ’20,  were  joint  con¬ 
venors. 

Kitchener  -  Waterloo 

THE  members  of  the  Kitchener- Wa¬ 
terloo  branch  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association  and  the  University  Women’s 
Club  of  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  ar- 
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ranged  a  joint  dinner  at  the  Granite  Club 
on  Friday  evening,  January  17.  Profes¬ 
sor  Prince,  M.A.,  B.Litt.,  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  history  at  the  University,  and  a 
member  of  the  Near  East  Commission 
after  the  War,  was  guest  of  honour  and 
speaker  of  the  evening.  He  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Col.  W.  M.  O.  Lochead,  Arts 
’98,  and  gave  a  very  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  address  on  “The  Holy  Land 
and  the  Status  of  Britain  in  the  Holy 
Land.”  The  members  present  expressed 
their  appreciation  of  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  address.  Professor  Prince 
was  also  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  branch. 

The  members  appointed  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  for  the  ensuing  year  are,  Col.  W.  M. 
O.  Lochead,  president ;  H.  W.  Brown, 
vice-president ;  R.  Z.  Conner,  secretary ; 
Miss  Winnie  Irene  Buchanan,  Miss  Ma¬ 
rie  L.  Stock,  and  K.  S.  Rabb.  The 
Queen's  graduates  present  at  the  meeting 
were :  Mrs.  Mary  Gladys  Abernethv, 
Arts  ’28;  Fred  A.  Breithaupt,  Arts  ’24; 
Miss  Winnie  Irene  Buchanan,  Arts  T3; 
Roy  Z.  Conner,  Sc.  '23 ;  Herbert  G.  Faw¬ 
cett,  Arts  ’26;  Dr.  fonathan  W.  Fraser, 
Med.  G4,  Arts  ’22;  Col.  W.  M.  O.  Loch¬ 
ead,  Arts  '98;  Miss  Evelyn  Jean  Roberts, 
Arts  ’28 ;  Stephen  G.  B.  Robinson,  Arts 
’25;  Mrs.  S.  G.  B.  Robinson  (Helen 
Thorburn),  Arts  ’27;  E.  S.  Smyth,  Sc. 
G2;  Miss  Marie  L.  Stock,  Arts  ’26;  Miss 
Helen  M.  Tanguay,  Arts  ’25 ;  K.  S.  Rabb, 
Arts  ’20;  and  Miss  E.  Marie  Shantz, 
Arts  ’27  (Com). 

Niagara  Peninsula 

THE  annual  dinner  dance  of  the  Nia¬ 
gara  branch  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association  was  held  Friday  evening, 
February  7  at  the  Fox  Head  Inn,  Nia¬ 
gara  Falls,  Ont.  There  were  approxi¬ 
mately  sixty  dinner  guests,  and  later  a 
large  number  came  in  for  the  dance. 
Representatives  from  many  outside 


points  were  present  and  enjoyed  a  very 
fine  dinner,  followed  by  an  able  address 
by  Professor  McArthur,  head  of  the  His¬ 
tory  department  at  Queen’s.  Mr.  Gordon 
Smith  gave  a  short  talk  also  on  Alumni 
affairs  to  date,  stressing  the  universal 
distribution  of  Queen’s  graduates.  One 
feature  of  the  dinner  and  dance  this  year 
was  the  fact  that  practically  the  whole 
crowd  were  Queen's  graduates,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  had  weather  conditions 
been  more  suitable,  a  still  much  larger 
gathering  would  have  been  present. 

The  patronesses  this  year  were  Mrs. 
John  Hunter  (Florence  McLean),  Arts 
’25,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  Miss  Jennie 
Brennan,  Arts  '22,  of  Welland,  and  Mrs. 
G.  H.  Berkely  of  St.  Catharines. 

The  secretary,  Carl  D.  Hanniwell,  Arts 
'28,  1809  Victoria  Avenue,  Niagara  Falls, 
Ontario,  would  like  comments  from  mem¬ 
bers  throughout  the  district  as  to  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  a  card  party  for  the  near 
future.  A  number  have  already  signi¬ 
fied  their  desire  for  such  a  function,  at 
which  only  graduates  and  immediate 
friends  should  be  invited. 

Victoria 

THE  regular  meeting  of  the  Victoria 
branch  of  the  Alumni  Association 
was  held  on  February  3  at  the  home  of 
the  retiring  president,  Dr.  Helen  Ryan 
(Helen  E.  Reynolds),  Arts  ’85.  The 
election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 
H.  S.  Pringle,  Arts  ’99,  president ;  W.  E. 
Cook,  Sc.  ’12,  vice-president;  Miss  B. 
Hazel  Sargent,  Arts  ’28,  2151  Belmont 
Ave.,  secretary-treasurer. 

After  the  business  was  concluded  Mr. 
James  Duff,  Arts  ’98,  of  Sidney,  gave 
an  interesting  address  on  “The  Uni¬ 
verse.”  After  the  singing  of  Queen’s 
songs,  refreshments  were  served,  and  the 
meeting  broke  up  grateful  to  their  gra¬ 
cious  hostess  for  a  most  happy  evening. 
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GENERAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
OF  QUEEN’S  UNIVERSITY 


CONSTITUTION 

As  adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  October  12,  1929 


NAME 

1.  The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be 
“The  General  Alumni  Association  of 
Queen’s  University.” 

NOMENCLATURE 

2.  The  word  “Association”  as  hereinafter 
used  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  taken  to 
mean  the  General  Alumni  Association  of 
Queen’s  University. 

3.  The  word  “University”  shall  be  taken 
to  mean  Queen’s  University.  R.S.C.  2-3 
Geo.  V,  c.  138  (1  Apr.  T2),  4-5  Geo.  V, 
c.  141  (3  Apr.  ’14). 

4.  The  word  “alumnus”  shall  be  taken  to 
mean  a  graduate  or  former  student  of  the 
University,  either  man  or  woman,  and  simi¬ 
larly  the  word  “alumni”  shall  carry  the 
same  meaning  when  the  plural  is  necessary. 
The  pronoun  “his”  shall  be  taken  to  include 
“her”  when  the  context  so  requires. 

PURPOSE 

5.  The  purpose  of  the  Association  shall 
be  to  foster  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  fraternity, 
and  help  among  the  graduates  and  former 
students  of  Queen’s  University,  and  to  bring 
about  united  and  concentrated  action  in 
promoting  the  welfare  and  advancing  the 
interests,  influence,  and  usefulness  of  the 
University. 

HEAD  OFFICE 

6.  The  Head  Office  of  the  Association  shall 
be  in  the  City  of  Kingston  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

MEMBERSHIP 

7.  There  shall  be  two  classes  of  members 
in  the  Association:  Honorary  Members  and 
Ordinary  Members  (including  Life  Mem¬ 
bers). 

8.  Any  person  who  has  received  a  degree 
from  Queen’s  University,  any  person  who 
has  attended  classes  for  a  full  session  of 
six  months  or  more  in  Queen’s  University  or 
in  any  past  or  present  affiliated  institution 
during  its  period  of  affiliation  and  wThose 
class  has  graduated,  or  any  person  who  is 
a  member  of  the  governing  or  teaching 
bodies  of  the  University,  shall  be  eligible 
to  become  an  Ordinary  Member  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  and  automatically  becomes  such 
upon  payment  of  Dues  for  the  current  year 
as  hereinafter  provided.  (Articles  33  and 
35.) 

9.  Ordinary  Members  shall  be  entitled  to 
act  on  the  Board  of  Directors  and  to  hold 
office,  vote,  and  otherwise  claim  and  exer¬ 


cise  all  the  rights  and  privileges,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  all  the  duties  and  liabilities 
of  Ordinary  Membership. 

10.  Any  person  may  be  made  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Association  by  being  elected 
to  such  membership  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  The  names  of 
those  so  elected  shall  be  announced  in  the 
Official  Periodical  of  the  Association.  Hon¬ 
orary  Membership  shall  be  for  life  and 
Honorary  Members  shall  not  be  liable  for 
Dues. 

11.  Honorary  Members  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Ordinary 
Membership  except  that  they  shall  not  hold 
office  or  be  elected  to  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  unless  otherwise  eligible  for  Ordinary 
Membership. 

12.  All  members  shall  be  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

13.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Directors 
consisting  of: 

(a)  Fifteen  Directors  elected  from  the 
eligible  membership  of  the  Associa- 
toin  as  hereinafter  provided  (Arti¬ 
cles  38  and  39). 

(b)  The  Presidents  of  the  Association 
during  the  preceding  five  years. 

(c)  The  Presidents  of  affiliated  Branch 
Associations. 

(d)  A  representative  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  University  appointed 
annually  by  the  Senate. 

(e)  Two  additional  Directors  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
if  it  so  desires  from  the  eligible 
membership  of  the  Association  for 
a  term  of  one  year. 

All  Directors  must  be  members  of  the 
Association. 

14.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  elected  at  large  shall  hold  office  for 
three  years,  five  Directors  being  elected 
each  year.  (For  the  first  year  in  which  this 
article  is  in  force  fifteen  Directors  shall  be 
elected  and  the  five  receiving  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  shall  hold  office  for  three 
years,  the  next  five  for  two  years,  and  the 
remaining  five  for  one  year.) 

15.  Ten  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  business. 

16.  The  affairs  of  the  Association  shall 
be  managed  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
which  shall  appoint  the  Officers  of  the  As- 
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sociation  as  hereinafter  provided  (Article 
40);  appoint,  if  it  so  desires,  two  additional 
Directors  as  provided  in  article  13;  appoint 
such  committees  as  it  may  from  time  to 
time  deem  necessary,  except  the  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee  which  is  elected  as  provided 
in  Article  26;  appoint  the  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer  and  other  administrative  assistants 
and  fix  salaries  of  the  same;  have  power,  so 
long  as  a  quorum  of  Directors  remains  in 
office,  to  fill,  from  among  the  eligible  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Association,  any  vacancy 
within  its  own  elected  membership  caused 
by  the  demise,  disqualification  or  resigna¬ 
tion  of  a  Director  for  the  unexpired  por¬ 
tion  of  such  Director’s  term  of  office.  (If 
the  number  of  elected  Directors  is  increased 
between  annual  meetings  of  the  Association, 
a  vacancy  or  vacancies  to  the  number  of 
the  authorized  increase  shall  thereby  be 
deemed  to  have  occurred  and  may  be  filled 
in  manner  above  provided,  and  Directors 
thus  appointed  shall  hold  office  till  the  next 
general  election  of  Directors);  maintain  an 
office  in  Kingston,  Ontario,  or  elsewhere  in 
Canada,  where  the  work  of  the  Association 
shall  be  carried  on  and  in  which  all  the 
files,  documents,  records,  and  other  papers 
of  the  Association  shall  be  kept;  shall  be 
empowered  to  incur  such  expenses  as  are 
in  its  judgment  necessary  for  the  proper 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion;  shall  make  arrangements  whereby 
members  of  the  Association  may  upon  ap¬ 
plication  secure  tickets  for  academic  or 
athletic  events  and  for  other  University 
activities;  shall  have  full  charge  of  ballot¬ 
ing  by  mail ;  shall  pass  upon  all  proposals 
for  Honorary  Membership;  shall  have 
charge  of  the  editorial  and  financial  man¬ 
agement  and  publication  of  the  Official 
Periodical  of  the  Association;  shall  upon 
the  request  in  writing  of  any  member  of 
the  Association  consider  and  deal  with  any 
matter  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Association  and,  if  requested  in  writing  by 
fifty  members,  poll  the  Association  by  letter 
ballot;  and  shall  make  such  other  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  conduct  of  the  affairs,  the 
office,  and  the  officials  of  the  Association 
as  may  seem  to  it  advisable. 

17.  The  Board  of  Directors  may  hold  its 
meetings  at  such  place  or  places  as  it  may 
from  time  to  time  determine.  Directors’ 
meetings  may  be  formally  called  by  the 
President  or  Vice-President,  or  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer  on  direction  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  Vice-President,  or  by  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  on  direction  in  writing  of  two 
Directors.  Notice  of  such  meetings  shall 
be  telephoned  or  telegraphed  to  each  Direc¬ 
tor  not  less  than  five  days  before  the  meet¬ 
ing  is  to  take  place,  or  shall  be  mailed  to 
each  Director  not  less  than  ten  days  before 
the  meeting  is  to  take  place.  The  notice 
calling  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  need  not 
specify  the  object  of  the  proposed  meeting. 
(No  formal  notice,  however,  of  any  .such 
meeting  shall  be  necessary  if  all  the  Direc¬ 
tors  are  present,  or  if  those  absent  have  sig¬ 


nified  their  consent  to  such  meeting  and 
their  inability  to  attend.)  The  Board  may 
appoint  a  day  or  days  in  any  month  or 
months  for  regular  meetings  at  an  hour  to 
be  named,  and  of  such  regular  meeting  no 
notice  need  be  sent.  A  Directors’  meeting 
may  also  be  held  without  notice  immediately 
following  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  Directors  may  consider  and 
transact  any  business,  either  special  or 
general,  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board. 

18.  Questions  arising  at  any  meeting  of 
Directors  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  one  vote  being  allowed  for  each 
Director  present  in  person.  In  case  of  an 
equality  of  votes,  the  chairman,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  original  vote,  shall  have  a  sec¬ 
ond  or  casting  vote.  All  votes  at  any  such 
meeting  shall  be  taken  by  ballot  if  so  de¬ 
manded  by  any  Director  present,  but  if  no 
demand  be  made,  the  vote  shall  be  taken  in 
the  usual  way  by  assent  or  dissent.  A  de¬ 
claration  by  the  chairman  that  a  resolution 
has  been  carried  and  an  entry  to  that  effect 
in  the  minutes  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  fact  without  proof  of  the  number  or 
proportion  of  the  votes  recorded  in  favour 
of  or  against  such  resolution.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  President  his  duties  may  be 
performed  by  the  First  or  Second  Vice- 
President,  or  in  their  absence  by  such  other 
Director  as  the  Board  may  from  time  to 
time  appoint  for  the  purpose.  A  resolution 
in  writing  signed  by  three-quarters  of  the 
Directors  shall  be  as  effective  as  if  passed 
at  a  meeting.  The  Directors  shall  exercise 
all  the  powers  of  the  Association  not  by 
Constitution  expressly  directed  or  required 
to  be  exercised  by  the  Association  in  general 
meeting. 

OFFICERS 

19.  The  Officers  of  the  Association  shall 
be  a  President,  a  First  Vice-President,  a 
Second  Vice-President,  a  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  Board 
of  Directors  may  from  time  to  time  deter¬ 
mine. 

20.  The  President  and  Vice-Presidents 
shall  be  elected  as  hereinafter  provided 
(Article  40)  and  shall  hold  office  until  the 
next  election  of  Officers  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  or  in  default  until  their  succes¬ 
sors  are  elected. 

21.  The  President,  when  present,  shall 
preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Association 
and  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors;  he  shall  present  a  report  upon  the 
year’s  work  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association;  and  he  shall  fulfil  any  other 
duties  commonly  pertaining  to  such  office 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors. 

22.  The  duties  of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall 
be  those  commonly  pertaining  to  these  of¬ 
fices.  During  the  absence  or  inability  of  the 
President,  his  duties  may  be  exercised  by 
the  First  or  Second  Vice-President,  and  if 
the  First  or  Second  Vice-President  exer¬ 
cises  any  such  duty  or  power  the  absence  or 
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inability  of  the  President  shall  be  presumed 
with  reference  thereto. 

23.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Association,  shall  reside  in  Kingston,  On¬ 
tario,  or  elsewhere  as  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  may  approve,  and  shall  be  paid  a  sal¬ 
ary  fixed  by  the  Board. 

24.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  have 
charge  of  the  office  or  headquarters  of  the 
Association  where  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  carried  on;  he  shall  be  the  custodian 
of  all  books,  papers,  records,  etc.,  belonging 
to  the  Association,  which  he  shall  deliver  up 
only  when  authorized  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  do  so  and  to  such 
person  or  persons  as  may  be  named  in  the 
resolution;  he  shall  keep  a  list  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  graduates  and  former 
students  of  the  University;  he  shall  give  all 
notices  required  to  be  given  to  the  members 
of  the  Association  or  to  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors;  he  shall  solicit  and  collect  the  Annual 
Dues;  he  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  the 
votes,  resolutions,  and  other  proceedings  of 
the  Association,  he  shall  be  ex-officio  clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  attend  all  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Board,  and  record  all  facts  and 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  in  the  books 
kept  for  that  purpose;  he  shall  keep  full 
and  accurate  accounts  of  all  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  Association  in  proper 
books  of  account,  and  shall  deposit  all 
moneys  or  other  available  effects  in  the 
name  and  to  the  credit  of  the  Association 
in  such  bank  or  banks  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  designated  by  the  Board;  he 
shall  disburse  the  funds  of  the  Association 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  taking  vouchers  therefor,  and  shall 
render  to  the  Board  of  Directors  whenever 
required  of  him  an  account  of  his  transac¬ 
tions  as  Treasurer  and  of  the  financial  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Association;  he  shall  at  all 
times  carry  a  bond  in  favour  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  amount  of  which  bond  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  the 
premium  upon  which  shall  be  paid  from  the 
funds  of  the  Association.  He  shall  also 
perform  such  other  duties  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

25.  The  duties  of  all  other  Officers  of  the 
Association  shall  be  such  as  the  terms  of 
their  engagement  call  for  or  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  requires  of  them. 

COMMITTEES 

26.  There  shall  be  a  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee  consisting  of  six  members  elected  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  from  the  eligible  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Association.  One  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Nominating  Committee  shall  re¬ 
side  in  Kingston,  Ontario,  and  he  shall  be 
convener  of  the  Committee. 

27.  The  Nominating  Committee  shall  hold 
office  until  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association  or  until  its  successor  is  elected, 
and  its  duties  shall  be  to  present,  through 


the  Secretary-Treasurer,  nominations  of 
candidates  for  election  to  the  Board  of 
Directors,  provided,  however,  that  the  name 
of  any  member  of  the  Association  who  has 
been  nominated  by  five  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  shall  be  placed  on  the  ballot  along 
with  those  sent  in  by  the  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee.  In  each  case  there  shall  be  more 
nominations  than  the  number  of  places  to 
be  filled. 

28.  An  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  may  be  appointed  by  the  Board 
if  it  so  desires  from  its  own  membership. 
The  quorum  of  this  committee  shall  be  as 
laid  down  by  the  Board,  and  its  duties  and 
powers  shall  be  as  the  Board  may  from  time 
to  time  determine,  so  long  as  the  duties  and 
powers  thus  delegated  are  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  laid  down  in  this  Con¬ 
stitution. 

29.  Other  special  committees  which  the 
Board  of  Directors  deems  necessary  may 
from  time  to  time  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  from  among  the  alumni  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  or  from  elsewhere  if  the  Board 
considers  it  advisable.  Duties  and  powers 
may  be  delegated  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  such  committees  so  long  as  the  duties  and 
powers  thus  delegated  are  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  laid  down  elsewhere 
in  this  Constitution. 

AUDITOR 

30.  The  Auditor  of  the  Association  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
shall  hold  office  for  one  year  or  until  his 
successor  is  appointed,  unless  previously 
removed  by  resolution  of  the  members  in 
general  meeting  or  by  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors.  If  the  remuneration  or  honorarium 
of  the  Auditor  (or  Auditors)  is  not  fixed 
by  the  members  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
then  such  remuneration  or  honorarium  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  Directors  of  the  Association. 
The  Auditor  shall  be  supplied  with  a  copy 
of  the  balance  sheet,  and  it  shall  be  his 
duty  to  examine  the  same  with  the  accounts 
and  vouchers  relating  thereto;  he  shall  have 
a  list  delivered  to  him  of  all  the  books  kept 
by  the  Association,  and  shall  at  all  reason¬ 
able  times  have  access  to  the  books  and  the 
accounts  of  the  Association;  he  shall  make 
an  annual  report  in  writing  upon  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  and  accounts  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  to  the  members  at  the  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  and  in  every  such  report  shall 
state  whether  in  his  opinion  the  balance 
sheet  is  a  full  and  fair  balance  sheet  pro¬ 
perly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and 
correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Association’s 
affairs. 

BRANCHES 

31.  Any  ten  members  of  the  Association 
residing  in  any  locality  as  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  may  form  a  local  organi¬ 
zation  which  upon  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  may  be  enrolled  as  a 
Branch  Association,  provided,  however,  that 
not  more  than  one  Branch  Association 
be  recognized  in  any  one  locality,  except 
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in  cases  where  the  Board  deems  it  desirable 
to  have  separate  Branches  for  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  and  provided  that  the  by-laws  by 
which  such  Branches  are  governed  shall  not 
conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  General 
Association. 

32.  Each  Branch  Association  shall  aid  the 
Head  Office  of  the  Association  to  keep  accu¬ 
rate  the  list  of  names  and  addresses  of 
alumni  in  its  particular  locality. 

DUES 

33.  The  Annual  Dues  payable  by  Ordinary 
Members  of  the  Association  shall  be  Three 
Dollars  ($3.00),  which  shall  be  apportioned 
as  follows  (Postal  Requirements):  Two 
Dollars  ($2.00)  as  Annual  Subscription  to 
the  Official  Periodical  of  the  Association, 
and  One  Dollar  ($1.00)  as  Annual  Alumni 
Fee.  Annual  Dues  shall  be  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance  on  October  1. 

34.  In  all  cases  where  the  Annual  Dues 
are  collected  by  a  Branch  Association,  such 
Branch  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  re¬ 
tain  from  each  of  the  Three  Dollar  Dues 
so  collected  the  sum  of  One  Dollar  for  its 
own  use,  and  Fifty  Cents  from  each  special 
One-Dollar  Fee  collected  as  provided  in  Ar¬ 
ticle  35. 

35.  Neither  the  Alumni  Fee  nor  the  Peri¬ 
odical  Subscription  shall  be  accepted  sepa¬ 
rately  from  any  person  eligible  for  mem¬ 
bership  except  where  two  or  more  mem¬ 
bers  of  one  family  are  eligible  and  have  the 
same  domicile.  In  such  case,  if  one  member 
of  the  family  pays  the  Three-Dollar  Dues 
the  other  eligible  members  of  the  same 
family  having  the  same  domicile  shall  be 
given  membership  upon  the  payment  of  the 
One-Dollar  Alumni  Fee.  Such  a  family 
group,  however,  shall  be  entitled  to  only  one 
copy  of  each  issue  of  the  Official  Periodical. 

36.  Any  person  eligible  for  Ordinary 
Membership  may  become  a  Life  Member 
of  the  Association  by  the  payment  of  Fifty 
Dollars  ($50.00).  He  shall  then  have  full 
privileges  for  life,  including  all  ordinary 
official  publications,  and  shall  not  be  liable 
for  further  dues. 

37.  Money  received  by  the  Association 
for  Life  Membership  shall  be  deposited  or 
invested  by  the  Directors  in  a  special  fund 
and  remain  part  of  such  fund  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  Life  Member.  The  interest 
or  income  from  this  fund  shall  become  part 
of  the  current  revenue  of  the  Association. 

ELECTIONS 

38.  Prior  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association  letter  ballots  containing  the 
names  of  the  candidates  for  election  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  be  sent  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  at  their  last-known 
address  on  the  records  of  the  Association. 
In  order  to  be  counted  a  ballot  must  be  en¬ 
dorsed  with  the  voter’s  signature,  returned 
to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  reecived  by 
him  prior  to  or  on  the  date  specified  on  the 
ballot. 

39.  The  returned  ballots  shall  be  opened 
and  counted  in  a  manner  determined  by  the 


Board  of  Directors,  and  the  candidates  re¬ 
ceiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall 
be  declared  elected.  The  result  shall  be  im¬ 
mediately  reported  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  who  shall  notify 
the  successful  candidates.  Should  there  be 
a  failure  in  any  instance  to  elect,  due  to  a 
tie,  the  tie  shall  be  resolved  by  lot  drawn 
by  the  President. 

40.  The  President  and  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  Association  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  from  among  its  own 
members  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board 
following  the  election  of  Directors  and  prior 
to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association. 
The  Officers  thus  elected  shall  be  installed 
at  the  ensuing  Annual  Meeting  and  shall 
then  assume  their  duties. 

41.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  and  such 
other  Officers  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
from  time  to  time  determine  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Board  at  its  discretion  from 
the  membership  of  the  Association,  and  in 
the  absence  of  written  agreement  to  the 
contrary  the  employment  of  said  Officers 
shall  be  settled  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

MEETINGS 

42.  The  Annual  Meeting  or  any  Special 
Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
shall  be  held  in  Kingston,  Ontario,  or  else¬ 
where  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  at  such  time  in  each  year  as 
may  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
for  the  presentation  of  reports  of  the  Board 
or  other  reports  which  may  come  before  the 
meeting;  for  the  election  of  a  Nominating 
Committee;  for  the  installation  of  the  new 
Officers;  and  for  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  be  brought  before 
the  meeting.  If  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  assembled  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
so  desire,  they  may  consider  and  transact 
any  business  either  special  or  general  with¬ 
out  any  notice  thereof,  except  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  which  require  notice  as 
elsewhere  provided. 

43.  Special  Meetings  of  the  Association 
may  be  called  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  or 
by  the  President  upon  the  request  in  writing 
of  any  twenty-five  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Members  thus  petitioning  for  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Meeting  must  state  the  purpose  of  such 
meeting  when  making  their  request. 

44.  Twenty-five  members  present  in  per¬ 
son  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  an  Annual 
or  Special  Meeting  of  the  Association. 

45.  Notice  of  all  meetings  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  all  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  and  of  all  other  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  or  its  relation  to  other  bodies  held 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  require  such 
notice,  shall  be  announced  by  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  through  the  Official  Periodical  or 
otherwise  to  all  members  at  least  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  meeting.  But 
no  error  or  omission  in  giving  notice  of  any 
Annual  or  Special  Meeting  or  any  adjourned 
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meetings,  whether  Annual  or  Special,  of  the 
Association  shall  invalidate  such  meeting 
or  make  void  any  proceedings  taken  there¬ 
at  except  amendments  to  the  Constitution; 
and  any  member  may  at  any  time  waive 
notice  of  any  such  meeting  and  may  ratify, 
approve,  and  confirm  any  or  all  proceedings 
taken  or  had  thereat.  The  notice  calling 
any  meeting  of  the  members  need  not  .spe¬ 
cify  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  except  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

46.  Any  meeting  of  the  Association  or  of 
the  Directors  may  be  adjourned  to  any  time 
and  from  time  to  time,  and  such  business 
may  be  transacted  at  such  adjourned  meet¬ 
ing  as  might  have  been  transacted  at  the 
original  meeting  from  which  such  adjourn¬ 
ment  took  place.  No  notice  shall  be  required 
of  any  such  adjournment.  Such  adjourn¬ 
ment  may  be  made  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  no  quorum  is  present. 

*  47.  At  all  meetings  of  members  every 
question  shall,  unless  otherwise  required  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  Association  or  by 
law,  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  the  members  present  in  person,  one  vote 
being  allowed  for  each  person  entitled  to 
vote.  Every  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  first  instance  by  a  show  of  hands,  unless 
a  poll  be  demanded  by  any  member.  Under 
a  show  of  hands  every  member  present  in 
person  shall  have  one  vote,  and  unless  a  poll 
be  demanded  a  declaration  by  the  chairman 
that  a  resolution  has  been  carried  or  not 
carried  and  an  entry  to  that  effect  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Association  shall  be  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  of  the  fact  without  proof  of 
the  number  of  votes  or  proportion  of  votes 
recorded  in  favour  of  or  against  such  reso¬ 
lution.  The  demand  of  a  poll  may  be  with¬ 
drawn,  but  if  a  poll  be  demanded  and  not 
withdrawn  the  question  shall  be  decided  by 
a  majority  of  votes  held  by  the  members 
present  in  person,  and  such  poll  shall  be 
taken  in  such  manner  as  the  chairman  shall 
direct,  and  the  result  of  such  poll  shall  be 
deemed  the  decision  of  the  Association  in 
general  meeting  upon  the  matter  in  ques¬ 
tion.  In  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  at  any 
Annual  Meeting  or  Special  Meeting,  whether 
upon  a  show  of  hands  or  at  a  poll,  the  chair¬ 
man  shall  be  entitled  to  an  additional  cast¬ 
ing  vote. 

48.  Decisions  reached  at  Annual  or  Spe¬ 
cial  Meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be 
binding  on  the  whole  Association. 

LETTER  BALLOT 

49.  Upon  the  request  in  writing  of  fifty 
members  of  the  Association,  by  resolution 
passed  at  an  Annual  or  Special  Meeting,  or 
upon  its  own  initiative  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  may  canvass  the  membership  of  the 
Association  by  letter  ballot  upon  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  or  upon 
any  other  matter  concerning  the  welfare  of 
the  Association.  The  method  of  carrying 
out  such  a  ballot  shall  be  the  same  as  that 
used  for  the  election  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors. 


50.  The  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  voting  by  means  of  letter  ballot 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  will  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  except  as  hereinafter  provided  (Ar¬ 
ticle  63). 

51.  Decisions  reached  by  means  of  letter 
ballot  shall  be  as  effective  as  if  passed,  or 
confirmed,  or  ratified,  at  an  Annual  or  Spe¬ 
cial  Meeting. 

FINANCIAL  YEAR 

52.  The  Financial  Year  of  the  Association 
shall  end  on  September  30  in  every  year. 

ALUMNI  FUND 

53.  A  fund  may  be  established  to  be 
known  as  the  “Queen’s  University  Alumni 
Fund.” 

54.  The  Alumni  Fund  shall  consist  of  any 
money,  securities,  or  properties,  real  or 
personal,  that  may  be  contributed,  donated, 
or  bequeathed  thereto,  and  the  capital  and 
revenue  of  the  Fund  shall  be  used  for  the 
assistance  and  advancement  of  Queen’s 
University,  in  a  manner  as  determined  or 
directed  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

55.  All  contributions  to  the  Alumni  Fund 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  made 
for  general  purposes  unless  the  contributor 
has  otherwise  specifically  directed. 

56.  The  collection  and  administration  of 
the  Alumni  Fund  shall,  if  so  desired  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  be  placed  in  charge  of  a 
special  committee  appointed  by  the  Board. 

PERIODICAL 

57.  There  shall  be  an  Official  Periodical 
of  the  Association  issued  regularly  at  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  It  shall 
be  sent  to  all  members. 

58.  The  financial  and  editorial  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  publication  of  this  periodical 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  its  preparation  shall  be  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

59.  The  following  Order  of  Business  shall 
be  observed  at  all  meetings  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  of  all  committees,  so  far  as  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  purpose  thereof. 

a.  Calling  of  meeting  to  order. 

b.  Reading  of  minutes  of  previous  meet¬ 

ing. 

c.  Business  arising  out  of  minutes. 

d.  Reports  of  Officers  and  Committes. 

e.  Unfinished  business. 

f.  Elections. 

g.  Installation  of  new  Officers. 

h.  New  or  miscellaneous  business. 

i.  Special  programme. 

60.  The  Order  of  Business  may  be  changed 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  voting  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Association,  and  the  general 
procedure  at  any  meeting  shall  be  that  set 
forth  in  the  publication  known  as  Bourinot’s 
Parliamentary  Procedure,  unless  otherwise 
mentioned  in  this  Constitution. 

AMENDMENTS 

61.  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  Association  may  be  initiated  by  the 
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Board  of  Directors,  or  upon  the  request  in 
writing  of  fifty  members  of  the  Association, 
or  by  being  proposed  at  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Association. 

62.  A  proposed  amendment  shall  be  voted 
upon  by  members  either  at  the  ensuing 
Annual  or  Special  Meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  or  by  letter  ballot  in  manner  herein¬ 
before  provided. 

63.  A  proposed  amendment  must  receive 
two  thirds  of  the  total  votes  cast  in  order 
to  be  carried,  and  when  voted  upon  by  let¬ 
ter  ballot  shall  not  be  carried  unless 
marked  ballots  have  been  returned  by 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  membership  of 
the  Association. 


WHEN  CONSTITUTION  COMES  INTO 
EFFECT 

64.  This  Constitution  as  now  amended 
shall  come  into  full  operation  on  October  1, 
1930;  and  in  the  meantime  such  preliminary- 
committees  shall  be  elected  or  appointed 
and  further  preliminary  activities  under¬ 
taken  in  accordance  with  this  amended  Con¬ 
stitution  and  as  though  it  were  already  in 
force  as  may  be  considered  necessary  by  the 
present  Board  of  Directors  to  ensure  full 
operation  of  the  Constitution  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year. 


(Courtesy  of  Dr.  W.  T.  MacCleraent) 

ARTS  CONCURSUS  INIQUITATIS  ET  VIRTUTIS,  1887-1888 


Left  to  Right:  Back  Row — James  White,  lord  high  executioner;  G.  Varcoe,  constable;  E.  Pirie, 
sheriff;  E.  S.  Griffin,  crier;  A.  Haig,  constable;  E.  Echlin,  chief  of  police;  J.  Muirhead,  constable; 
D.  Strachan,  constable;  W.  S.  Morden,  Q.C.  Front  Row — Guilty  Soph;  W.  MacClement,  judge; 
J.  Kirk,  judge,  H.  A.  Lavell,  clerk;  A.  C.  Hay,  Q.C. 


ALMA  MATER  SOCIETY  DANCE  ! 
MARCH  7,  1930 

Alumni,  Trustees,  and  Undergraduates  of  all  Faculties 
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ALUMNI  NEWS 
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Births 

Defoe — On  April  11,  1929,  at  the  Samari- 
tano  Hospital,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  to  Albert 
Alexander  Defoe,  Sc.  ’24,  and  Mrs.  Defoe 
(M.  Florence  Montgomery),  Arts  ’25  (To¬ 
ronto  ’27),  a  son  (David  Alexander). 

Jenkins — At  Kingston,  on  January  30,  to 
W.  S.  Jenkins,  Sc.  ’29,  and  Mrs.  Jenkins 
(Betty  de  Mille),  Arts  ’28,  a  daughter 
(Carolyn  Elizabeth). 

Platt — On  Thursday,  January  16,  at 
Kingston,  Ont.,  to  Dr.  G.  A.  Platt,  Arts 
’06,  Med.  ’12,  and  Mrs.  Platt,  a  son  (John 
Milton). 

Marriages 

Haynaud— On  August  29,  at  the  Church 
of  Saint  Jacques-du-Haut-Pas,  Paris,  Anne- 
Marie  Haynaud,  Arts  ’19,  of  Paris,  to  Mau¬ 
rice  Jaupitre,  licencie-es-Sciences,  of  Ballan- 
court,  Seine-et-Oise. 

Hinman — At  the  home  of  the  bride’s  par¬ 
ents,  Dexter,  Mich.,  Katherine  Ellen  Freden- 
burg,  daughter  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  V.  Fre- 
denburg,  to  E.  Harold  Hinman,  Arts  ’27,  of 
Cornell  University,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Hinman,  Edville,  Ont. 

MacLeod — At  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Saturday, 
Oct.  12,  Olive  Mae  Hayman,  of  Detroit,  to 
J.  C.  MacLeod,  Sc.  ’24. 

Moon-Hunter — At  Spencerville,  Ont.,  on 
June  29,  Grace  Jean  Hunter,  Arts  ’28, 
daughter  of  Major  A.  S.  and  Mrs.  Hunter, 
of  Spencerville,  to  Ralph  James  Moon,  Arts 
’27,  of  Godfrey,  Ont. 

Ryan- Whitton — At  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
Church,  Toronto,  on  Saturday,  February  8, 
Kathleen  Whitton,  Arts  ’26,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Whitton,  Renfrew,  to  S. 
Frank  Ryan,  Arts  ’27,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
P.  J.  Ryan,  Amprior. 

Steadman — At  Petrolia,  in  December, 
Marguerite  Murray  Cooper,  Arts  ’32,  to 
Thomas  Park  Steadman,  Arts  ’29. 

Townsend-Plunkett — At  Toronto,  on  July 
9,  Margaret  Plunkett,  Arts  ’24,  to  Alvin 
S.  Townsend,  Sc.  ’24.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Town¬ 
send  reside  in  St.  Catharines. 

Deaths 

Hodgins — Suddenly  on  the  afternoon  of 
February  5,  at  Kingston  General  Hospital, 
occurred  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Hodgins. 
Charles  Hodgins  was  born  at  Lucan,  Ont., 
in  1897,  coming  to  Kingston  as  a  child  with 
His  father,  Mr.  C.  C.  Hodgins,  now  of 
Woodstock,  Ont.  He  passed  through  K.C.I. 
and  after  a  year  at  R.  M.  C.  went  overseas 
in  1917.  He  returned  to  graduate  B.A.  from 


Queen’s  in  1921,  being  permanent  secretary 
of  his  year.  He  then  proceeded  to  Osgoode 
Hall  and  after  being  called  to  the  bar  prac¬ 
tised  in  Kingston.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  formerly  Miss  Marjorie  Murray, 
daughter  of  Mr.  D.  B.  Murray,  of  Kingston, 
and  by  a  small  daughter. 

Johns — On  January  27  at  Wellesley  Hos¬ 
pital,  Toronto,  occurred  the  death  of  Dr.  C. 
P.  Johns,  of  Thornhill.  Charles  Percival 
Johns  was  born  in  1875  at  Bowmanviile, 
Ont.,  son  of  the  late  T.  H.  Johns,  subse¬ 
quently  of  Kingston.  He  passed  through 
K.  C.  I.  into  Queen's  and  graduated  B.A.  in 
1896.  He  then  entered  Medicine  and  gradu¬ 
ated  brilliantly  four  years  later.  He  was 
interne  at  the  Kingston  General  Hospital 
and  then  proceeded  to  England  where  he 
earned  his  M.R.C.S.,  England,  and  L.R.C.P., 
London.  On  returning  to  Canada  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  practice  in  Thornhill,  where  he  was 
a  leading  physician  of  the  county.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  formerly  Etta  Sparks, 
Arts  ’02,  by  a  son  and  three  daughters. 

Loucks — On  May  26  last  the  death  oc¬ 
curred  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Morewood, 
Ont.,  of  Mr.  Horatio  Loucks,  principal  of 
the  high  school.  Horatio  Loucks  was  bom 
in  1872  the  son  of  a  farmer  at  Williams¬ 
burg,  Ont.  By  1900  he  had  become  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  public  school  at  Morewood  and 
after  a  few  years  began  extra-mural  work 
at  Queen’s,  eventually  graduating  B.A.  in 
1917.  He  was  promoted  to  be  principal  of 
the  high  school,  and  except  for  one  year 
spent  as  principal  of  Westboro  High  School 
he  served  in  that  capacity  until  his  death. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  and  skillful  grower 
of  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  had  been  a  life¬ 
long  and  active  worker  in  the  Methodist 
Church. 

Madden — Suddenly  while  at  work  in  his 
office  in  Buffalo  occurred  the  death  of  Mr. 
John  H.  Madden,  on  Wednesday,  February 
5.  J.  H.  Madden  was  bom  at  Delta,  Ont., 
in  1864,  and  went  to  school  at  Athens, 
whence  he  came  to  Queen’s  in  1885.  He 
graduated  in  Arts  in  1889  and  took  up  the 
study  of  law,  being  called  to  the  Ontario  bar 
in  1892.  In  the  next  year  he  established  a 
practice  in  Buffalo,  where,  except  for  a 
short  time  spent  on  oil  development  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  he  has  spent  the  rest  of  his  career. 
He  was  a  prominent  lawyer  of  the  city,  a 
founder  of  the  Equality  Club,  a  prominent 
Mason  and  Oddfellow  and  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Mr.  Mad  ¬ 
den  always  retained  an  interest  in  Queen’s 
and  kept  in  touch  with  other  Queen’s  men 
who  might  be  in  Buffalo.  He  was  super¬ 
visor  of  the  census  in  Erie  county  in  1909 
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and  conducted  the  military  census  during 
the  war.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Harriet  Madden,  and  a  son,  Harrison  S. 
Madden,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Millar — Suddenly  while  curling  on  the 
evening  of  January  13,  at  Edmonton,  oc¬ 
curred  the  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Millar, 
Principal  of  St.  Stephen’s  College.  Bom 
the  son  of  William  Millar,  a  farmer  of  Kin¬ 
cardine  township  in  1865,  he  attended  Strat¬ 
ford  Collegiate  and  Kincardine  High  School, 
whence  he  came  to  Queen’s.  After  a  bril¬ 
liant  course  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1890,  took 
his  M.A.,  and  was  a  member  of  Theol.  ’93. 
He  later  took  his  B.D.  in  1905.  He  did  post¬ 
graduate  work  at  Halle,  Hartford,  and  Chi- 
2ago,  and  was  a  D.D.  of  Westminster  Hall, 
British  Columbia.  He  became  pastor  of 
Norwich  Presbyterian  Church  for  six  years, 
and  then  went  west  as  minister  at  Phoenix, 
then  Nanaimo,  and  later  Edmonton.  He  be¬ 
came  professor  under  Dr.  Dyde  at  Robert¬ 
son  College,  and  succeeded  him  as  princi¬ 
pal.  On  Church  Union  the  college  became 
merged  in  St.  Stephen’s.  He  had  served  the 
Presbyterian  Church  several  times  as  mod¬ 
erator  and  had  been  president  of  the  Al¬ 
berta  Conference  of  the  United  Church,  and 
was  one  of  the  ablest  scholars  in  his  church. 
Dr.  Millar  is  survived  by  his  wife,  formerly 
Miss  Belle  Malcolm  of  Vannek,  and  by  his 
daughter,  Jean,  a  graduate  of  Alberta. 

Petrie — Suddenly  at  Carbondale,  Pa.,  on 
January  12,  occurred  the  death  of  Mrs.  E. 
A.  Petrie,  a  most  popular  member  of  Arts 
’19,  who  remember  her  as  “Daisy”  Barry. 
Sarah  Ford  Barry  was  born  at  Strathaven, 
Scotland,  daughter  of  Major  D.  Barry,  of 
Ottawa.  She  came  to  Canada  as  a  child 
and  passed  through  Ottawa  Ladies  College 
into  Queen’s.  There  she  graduated  B.A. 
(Hon.)  in  1919  and  M.A.  in  1920,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  a  librarian’s  postgraduate  course 
at  Pratt  and  Columbia  in  New  York.  She 
was  librarian  at  Yale  for  a  year.  In  1924 
she  married  Dr.  E.  P.  Petrie,  and  resided 
for  two  years,  in  Montreal.  Three  years  ago 
they  moved  to  Carbondale.  Mrs.  Petrie  is 
survived  by  her  husband,  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Sally,  aged  four,  and  Betty,  aged 
seven  months. 

Smith — At  Watertown,  N.Y.,  on  February 
9,  occurred  the  death  of  Dr.  F.  B.  Smith 
after  a  short  illness  with  pneumonia.  Fred¬ 
erick  Brook  Smith  was  bom  in  1866  at 
Belleville,  Ont.,  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Allen 
Smith,  who  was  a  well-known  practitioner 
of  that  city  for  over  forty  years.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  Royal  College  at  Queen’s  in  1882, 
and  graduated  M.D.,C.M.  He  established  a 
practice  eventually  in  Watertown  and  in 
time  became  one  of  the  leading  heart  spe¬ 
cialists  in  northern  New  York.  Mrs.  Smith 
predeceased  him  in  1918. 

Notes 

1871-1880 

Dr.  P.  C.  Donovan,  Med.  ’79,  resides  at 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  and  would  like  to  get  in 


touch  with  any  who  were  his  contemporaries 
at  Queen’s. 

Brig.-Gen.  L.  W.  Shannon,  Arts  ’77,  has 
returned  to  Paget  East,  Bermuda,  where  he 
will  reside  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 

1881-1890 

A.  U.  Bain,  Arts  ’88,  has  been  retired  for 
a  few  years,  and  resides  at  68  Gormley  Ave., 
Toronto. 

Rev.  Dr.  Declan  Foley,  Med.  ’86,  Arts 
’07,  sailed  on  January  20  for  a  tour  round 
the  world.  He  will  visit  Honolulu,  Japan, 
China,  India,  and  will  spend  a  fortnight  in 
Egypt,  another  in  the  Holy  Land,  another 
in  Constantinople  and  Greece,  a  month  in 
Rome,  a  month  in  Italy  and  German  Europe, 
a  month  in  the  British  Isles,  and  will  then 
sail  to  Montreal  and  visit  Westport,  his 
birth-place,  and  Kingston,  before  returning 
to  his  parish  in  California. 

Rev.  Dr.  Arpad  Govan,  Arts  ’83,  D.D.  23, 
has  been  minister  of  St.  Andrew’s  United  " 
Church,  Williamstown,  Ont.,  for  many  C/ 
years.  He  was  a  gold  medallist  on  gradu- 
ation,  and  has  been  for  years  one  of  the 
most  successful  Presbyterian  pastors  in 
eastern  Ontario. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ebenezer  Hooper,  Med.  ’85,  ven¬ 
erable  doctor  and  eminent  Baptist  preacher, 
now  in  his  84th  year,  has  been  recently 
preaching  in  Ottawa. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Johnson,  Arts  ’86,  has  been 
general  secretary  of  the  Lord’s  Day  Alli¬ 
ance  of  New  Jersey  for  the  past  thirteen 
years.  He  has  been  in  the  American  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministry  for  forty-five  years. 

It.  M.  Lett,  Arts  ’89,  has  practised  law 
for  several  years  at  Newport  News,  Va., 
where  he  is  a  partner  in  Lett  and  Ford,  a 
leading  legal  firm  of  the  city. 

1891-1900 

Dr.  N.  A.  Brisco,  Arts  ’98  (Ph.D.,  Colum¬ 
bia),  has  been  dean  of  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Retailing  for  the  past 
two  years.  He  taught  in  N.  Y.  U.  from 
1907  to  1915,  then  for  five  years  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  and  again  at  New  York 
since  1920.  He  is  member  of  the  Authors’ 
Club,  London,  and  has  ten  volumes  pub¬ 
lished,  besides  being  editor  of  the  Retailing 
Series,  and  ofjdie  “Journal  of  Retailing.” 

Dr.  F.  C.  Hagar,  Med.  ’95,  has  been  in 
general  practice  at  Hollywood,  Calif.,  for 
the  past  five  years.  He  earlier  practised  in 
Portland,  Smith’s  Falls,  and  Ottawa. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Herbison,  Arts  ’96,  Theol.  '98, 
is  pastor  of  Cedar  Cottage  United  Church, 
at  Vancouver. 

Toshi  C.  Ikehara,  Arts  ’96,  who  was  one 
of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  stu¬ 
dents  of  his  day  at  Queen’s,  is  a  director  of 
Nanyo  Bussan  Co.,  and  of  other  concerns, 
at  Yokohama,  Japan.  He  has,  however,  re¬ 
tired  from  some  of  his  other  activities,  but 
finds  time  to  renew  old  interests  and  is  a 
life  member  of  the  General  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation. 
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Rev.  Richard  W.  Irvine,  Arts  ’96,  who  had 
been  formerly  at  Clinton  for  twelve  years, 
at  Selby,  and  rector  of  Shannonville,  is  now 
superannuated  and  is  living  at  444  Albert 
St.,  Kingston. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Knight,  Med.  ’97,  with  Mrs. 
Knight  and  their  daughter,  Thelma,  of 
Browncroft  Boulevard,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  is 
on  a  trip  round  the  world.  Dr.  Knight  is  a 
leading  physician  of  Rochester,  and  will  re¬ 
turn  to  America  in  April. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Millyard  (Maud  E.  Munro), 
Arts  ’99,  resides  at  122  Balmoral  Ave.,  To¬ 
ronto.  Mr.  Millyard  is  a  prominent  stock 
broker  of  the  city. 

1901-1910 

H.  E.  Amos,  Arts  ’05,  is  now  inspector 
of  auxiliary  classes  with  headquarters  at 
the  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto.  He  was 
transferred  to  this  office  after  ten  years  of 
very  successful  work  in  psychology  and 


geography  at  Hamilton  Normal  School.  He 
had  extensive  high-school  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  before  that,  and  served  overseas  with 
the  39th  Battery,  C.F.A.,  on  a  draft  from 
the  72nd  Queen’s  Battery,  and  was  wounded 
at  the  second  battle  of  Cambrai.  He  is  the 
author  of  two  pedagogical  books  and  is  a 
frequent  contributor  to  “The  School.” 

Rev.  W.  L.  Bennett,  Arts  ’03,  is  rector  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  at  Lowville,  N.Y.  He 
had  formerly  taught  in  the  vocational  school 
at  Syracuse. 

Dr.  W.  M.  R.  Palmer,  Med.  ’06,  is  eye,  ear, 
nose,  and  throat  specialist  at  Regina.  He 
spent  three  years  in  specialist  graduate 
work  in  England. 

L.  L.  Bolton,  Arts  ’03,  Sc.  ’06,  of  the 
Mines  Branch,  Ottawa,  is  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgy. 

H.  J.  Clarke,  Arts  ’05,  is  public  school 
inspector  for  South  Hastings  at  Belleville, 
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Ont.  He  has  been  inspector  for  twenty- 
two  years. 

M.  F.  Fairlie,  Sc.  ’02,  formerly  of  Cobalt, 
now  resides  at  6  Shorncliffe  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Cooke,  Arts  ’08,  is  now  United 
Church  minister  at  Delburne,  Alberta.  He 
had  formerly  been  minister  at  Mayesthorpe, 
Alberta,  and  has  spent  some  time  in  the 
Presbyterian  mission  at  Dhar,  Central  In¬ 
dia. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Falkner,  Med.  ’04,  L.R.C.P.  &  S. 
(Edin.),  L.F.P.  &  S.  (Glasgow),  is  a  lead¬ 
ing  physician  of  Westmount.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Montreal  alumni. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Goodfellow,  Arts  ’07,  Med.  ’09, 
was  last  year  president  of  the  Saratoga 
County  Medical  Association,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Dennis  Jordan,  Arts  ’07,  Med.  TO,  has 
a  flourishing  surgical  practice  in  Toronto. 
He  worked  for  two  years  in  England  and 
Ireland  and  for  a  short  time  in  Vienna.  He 
has  been  F.A.C.S.  since  1920. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Keeley,  Med.  ’07,  practises  in 
the  Forest  Hill  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Miller,  Arts  ’04,  Theol.  ’05,  is 
now  United  Church  minister  at  Knox 
Church,  Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

E.  H.  Orser,  Sc.  TO,  is  manager  of  Porcu¬ 
pine  Grande  Gold  Mines  and  Trout  Lake 
Gold  Mines,  and  is  consulting  engineer  for 
Young  Munro  Gold  Mines  and  Matabanick 
Kirkland  Gold  Mines,  at  Swastika,  Ont. 

Rev.  P.  T.  Pilkey,  Arts  TO,  Theol.  T3,  has 
been  minister  of  St.  John’s  United  Church, 
Vancouver,  for  the  past  four  years.  He  had 
formerly  been  at  Knox  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Owen  Sound  for  eleven  years. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Rutledge,  Med.  ’04,  formerly  at 
Manistique,  Mich.,  is  now  at  Rogers  City. 

Dr.  F.  R.  Sargent,  Arts  ’€4,  Med.  ’08,  has 
been  practising  at  Sydenham,  Ont.,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Stead,  Arts  ’06,  Med.  ’09,  prac¬ 
tises  in  Oakville,  Ont. 

F.  D.  Wallace,  Arts  ’09,  is  principal  of 
the  collegiate  at  North  Bay,  Ont. 

Professor  J.  R.  Watts,  Arts  ’01,  Theol. 
’04,  D.D.  ’26,  of  the  Theological  College, 
spoke  and  preached  in  Kitchener  early  in 
December. 

1911-1920 

W.  H.  Bennett,  Sc.  T9,  is  now  engineer 
with  Anglin-Norcross,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal. 

Miss  Margaret  H.  Brown,  Arts  ’12 
(B.Paed.,  Toronto),  since  September  has 
been  United  Church  of  Canada  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  Christian  Literature  Society  at 
Shanghai.  She  has  translated  two  books 
into  Chinese.  She  joined  the  Honan  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1913, 
and  was  principal  of  the  Girls’  School  at 
Hwai  King  until  the  evacuation  of  1927. 
She  then  spent  a  year  at  O.  C.  E.,  and  last 
year  was  in  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  Trade  Commissioner  at  Shanghai. 

J.  C.  Donohue,  Arts  ’17,  is  vice-principal 
of  the  vocational  high  school  at  Syracuse, 
N.Y.  He  has  also  extensive  marine,  mort¬ 


gage,  banking,  and  investment  interests, 
and  is  active  in  municipal  politics. 

Rev.  John  Dunn,  Arts  T2,  of  the  United 
Free  Church,  Sauchie,  Alloa,  Scotland,  has 
had  to  retire  from  active  work  for  three 
months,  owing  to  overwork. 

R.  L.  Dunsmore,  Sc.  ’15,  is  now  general 
superintendent  for  the  International  Petro¬ 
leum  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Talara,  Peru. 

Miss  Chrissie  Dyde,  Arts  T4,  and  Miss 
Honora  Dyde,  Arts  ’22,  reside  at  Anderson 
Apts.,  18th  Avenue,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

B.  I.  England,  Arts  ’20,  Com.  ’23,  has  en¬ 
tered  into  partnership  with  R.  Easton  Bums, 
chartered  accountant,  of  Kingston. 

Sir  Robert  Falconer,  LL.D.  T9,  president 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  is  member  of 
the  permanent  international  committee  to 
settle  disputes  between  the  United  States 
and  Paraguay. 

Rev.  V.  M.  Gilbert,  Arts  ’14,  is  United 
Church  minister  at  Rockyford,  Alberta. 

Dr.  L.  M.  Hanna,  Med.  T9,  has  been  prac¬ 
tising  at  Brownlee,  Sask.,  for  the  past  ten 
years.  Mrs.  Hanna  was  Marjorie  Hanna, 
Arts  ’26.  They  have  three  children. 

Dr.  T.  F.  Holgate,  LL.D.  T9  (M.A.,  To¬ 
ronto;  Pfc.D.,  Clarke;  LL.D.,  Ill.),  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Northwestern  University 
since  1893,  is  dean  emeritus  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  has  been  twice  acting 
president.  He  is  prominent  in  mathemati¬ 
cal  societies  of  America,  in  library  associa¬ 
tions,  and  is  interested  in  negro  education. 
He  is  author  of  a  mathematical  text-book, 
a  translator  of  mathematical  works,  and  is 
a  frequent  contributor  to  mathematical 
journals.  He  is  a  native  of  Ontario. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Hyde  (Elizabeth  Isabel  Far¬ 
rell),  Arts  ’17,  has  resided  since  marriage 
in  Montreal,  where  she  has  been  active 
among  Queen’s  alumnae. 

Mme.  M.  Jaupitre  (Anne-Marie  Hay- 
naud),  Arts  T9,  resides  at  Ballancourt, 
Seine-et-Oise,  where  her  husband  is  chemi¬ 
cal  engineer. 

A.  A.  Jordan,  Arts  ’ll  (B.Paed.,  Toronto), 
has  been  school  inspector  for  York  County 
for  the  past  few  years. 

Dr.  D.  L.  Kennedy,  Med.  ’15,  has  left 
Bruno,  Sask.,  to  take  a  course  at  Brooklyn 
Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Harold  Knapman  (Bernice  Clapp), 
Arts  ’17,  resides  in  Picton,  Ont.,  where  her 
husband  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Canadian  De¬ 
partment  Stores. 

Dr.  M.  T.  MacAvelia,  Med.  T9,  formerly 
at  Lake  Worth,  Florida,  is  now  practising 
in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dr.  V.  C.  McCuaig,  Med.  ’18,  was  for  three 
years  on  the  staff  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  New 
York,  after  returning  from  overseas.  He 
now  practises  oto-rhinology-larynology  in 
New  York,  and  is  on  the  staff  of  the  in¬ 
firmary  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital. 

J.  E.  McKenzie,  Sc.  T2,  has  since  1923 
been  chief  engineer  for  E.  J.  Ryan  Contract¬ 
ing  Co.,  at  Vancouver.  In  recent  years  his 
work  has  included  construction  on  the  U. 
of  B.  C.  building,  the  Marine  Building  in 
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Vancouver,  and  several  hotels,  and  general 
construction  in  Vancouver  district  and 
southern  British  Columbia. 

Dr.  A.  C.  MacMillan,  Med.  ’19,  is  leaving 
Lang,  Sask.,  to  go  into  parnership  with  Dr. 
H.  McLean,  surgeon,  of  Regina. 

A.  E.  MacRae,  Sc.  ’15,  and  Mrs.  MacRae 
(Gertrude  Macalister),  Arts  T4,  were  be¬ 
reaved  in  December  by  the  death  of  their 
13-year-old  son,  Fraser  MacAllister  Mac¬ 
Rae. 

L.  S.  (Tope)  Mills,  Sc.  ’12,  has  been 
farming  for  some  years  at  Bowden,  Alberta. 

Dr.  F.  A.  O’Reilly,  Med.  ’16,  practices  at 
Peterboro. 

Dr.  J.  J.  O’Reilly,  Arts  T6,  Med.  ’24,  for¬ 
merly  at  the  Polyclinic,  is  now  at  the  New 
York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Dr.  T.  V.  Plews,  Med.  ’15,  of  Petersburg, 
Ill.,  was  one  of  several  Queen’s  people  in 
the  United  States  who  was  delighted  to 
hear  Dr.  Taylor’s  recent  address  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sunday  Evening  Club  over  the  radio. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Salsberg,  Med.  ’18,  of  Newark, 
N.J.,  has  been  specializing  in  diseases  of 
the  skin  and  syphilology  at  the  Postgradu¬ 
ate  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  New  York. 
He  is  on  the  staff  of  the  skin  departments 
of  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  St.  Michael’s 
Hospital,  and  the  Newark  City  Dispensary. 

Dr.  L.  Sauriol,  Med.  ’20,  is  physician  and 
psychiatrist  in  the  provincial  mental  hos¬ 
pital  at  Essondale,  B.C.,  where  he  has  been 
since  1921. 
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Rev.  Wm.  Scott,  Arts  ’ll,  is  principal  of 
the  boys’  academy  at  Hamheung,  Korea. 
He  graduated  from  Westminster  Hall  theo¬ 
logical  seminary  in  1914  and  is  a  mission¬ 
ary  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada. 

E.  T.  Sterne,  Sc.  ’13,  is  manager  and 
chemical  director  of  G.  F.  Sterne  &  Son, 
Ltd.,  of  Brantford. 

Rev.  K.  E.  Taylor,  Arts  ’17,  of  Trinity 
Memorial  Church,  Montreal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  St.  Mark's  Church,  London,  Ont. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Trefrv,  Arts  ’12,  Med.  ’14, 
practises  on  Rosemount  Boulevard,  Mont¬ 
real  . 

Dr.  A.  J.  Tripp,  Med.  ’16,  has  been  prac¬ 
tising  for  some  time  in  McCreary,  Man. 

G.  K.  Waterhouse,  Sc.  ’18,  has  been  with 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada  at  Montreal 
since  leaving  the  Lake  St.  John  Power  and 
Paper  Co.  last  July. 

A.  L.  Williams,  Arts  ’14,  has  been  prac¬ 
tising  law  at  Standard,  Alberta,  since  1921. 
Mrs.  Williams  was  Miss  Louise  Nicholls, 
of  Dundalk,  Ont.,  and  they  have  two  chil¬ 
dren. 

1921-1929 

L.  C.  Anderson,  Sc.  ’23,  is  now  assistant 
manager  of  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills  Co., 
Ltd.,  at  Three  Rivers,  Que. 

Miss  Janie  Armstrong,  Arts  ’25,  formerly 
at  Port  Hope,  is  now  teaching  in  Brantford 
Collegiate. 

Miss  Gladys  Arneil,  Arts  ’29,  is  attend¬ 
ing  O.  C.  E. 

Rev.  H.  E.  D.  Ashford,  Theol.  ’24  (B.A., 
Mount  Allison),  has  been  United  Church 
missionary  from  New  Brunswick  at  Dhar, 
Central  India,  for  the  past  two  years.  He 
had  been  in  British  Columbia  for  three  years 
before  going  to  the  foreign  field. 

H.  F.  Berry,  Sc.  ’23,  is  superintendent 
with  the  International  Nickel  Co.,  at  Port 
Colborne,  Ont. 

Dr.  “Nate”  Berry,  Med.  ’26,  on  returning 
to  Canada  from  the  continent  passed 
through  Edinburgh  where  he  was  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  group  of  Queen’s  medicos 
in  that  city. 

Dr.  J.  K.  Bigelow,  Med.  ’24,  moved  last 
April  from  Taber,  Alberta,  to  Lethbridge. 

F.  G.  Bird,  Sc.  ’24,  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Oil  and  Gas  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  moved  with  the 
transfer  of  his  office  from  Edmonton  to 
the  Herald  Building,  Calgary. 

Dr.  H.  K.  Board,  Med.  ’28,  is  studying 
for  his  F.R.C.S.  at  Edinburgh. 

Miss  Isabel  C.  Brown,  Arts  ’25,  teaches  at 
Lisgar  Collegiate,  Ottawa. 

Dr.  K.  G.  Burns,  Med.  ’24,  who  has  been 
practising  for  the  past  few  years  in  Seattle, 
has  moved  his  offices  to  505  Cobb  Building 
in  that  city. 

C.  A.  Campbell,  Sc.  ’22,  Arts  ’23,  is  man¬ 
ager  of  Dunkin  Gold  Mines,  Narrow  Lake, 
Ont.  He  has  had  extensive  experience  in 
the  field  in  Northern  Ontario,  and  in  con¬ 
struction  work. 

Dr.  George  Carlin,  Med.  ’27,  is  now  at  the 
Brunswick  Home,  Amityville,  N.Y. 

Miss  June  L.  Currey,  Arts  ’29,  of 


publicity  department  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Co.,  at  Montreal,  is  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  “Blue  Bell,”  the  house  organ  of  that 
company. 

D.  J.  Day,  Arts  ’23,  has  recently  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  be  unit  manager  for  the  Sun  Life 
Assurance  Co.,  at  Kingston. 

A.  A.  Defoe,  Arts  ’24,  is  employed  at  the 
new  construction  office  of  the  Sao  Paulo 
Tramway,  Light  and  Power  Co.,  at  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil.  Mrs.  Defoe  was  M.  Florence 
Montgomery,  Arts  ’25. 

Dr.  Arthur  Diamond,  Med.  ’21,  J.P.,  of 
Wesleyville,  Newfoundland,  has  been  re¬ 
cently  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Douglas  (Dorothy  Newman), 
Arts  ’24,  is  cataloguer  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Library. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Edwards,  Arts  ’26,  has 
entered  training  as  a  nurse  for  the  Royal 
Victorian  Order. 

Dr.  G.  N.  Ellis,  Arts  ’24,  Med.  ’26,  is  now 
practising  in  Edmonton. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Emery,  Med.  ’28,  who  has  been 
with  the  Harlem  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital, 
New  York,  is  now  at  White  Plains  medical 
centre,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

H.  W.  Fairbairn,  Arts  ’29,  is  this  year  a 
graduate  student  in  geology  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin. 

A.  G.  Fawcett,  Arts  ’29,  is  employed  with 
Boland  and  Cornelius,  steamship  brokers, 
Winnipeg. 

J.  M.  Fell,  Arts  ’28  (Com.),  is  with  Welsh, 
Campbell,  and  Lawless,  chartered  accoun¬ 
tants  at  Toronto. 

J.  W.  Gathercole,  Sc.  ’27,  left  the  Bromp- 
ton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  last  August,  and 
is  now  with  the  Canada  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
at  Montreal. 

C.  S.  Gibson,  Sc.  ’22,  formerly  chief  mine 
engineer  with  the  Anglo-Chilean  Consoli¬ 
dated  Nitrate  Corp.,  at  Tocopilla,  Chile,  is 
now  assistant  general  mine  superintendent. 
He  has  been  in  Chile  since  graduation. 

E.  C.  Gill,  Arts  ’23,  has  been  promoted 
from  assistant  actuary  to  be  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Canada  Life  Assurance  Co.,  at 
Toronto. 

W.  F.  Gillespie,  Sc.  ’26,  is  continuing  his 
studies  in  Sweden  in  the  pulp  and  paper  in¬ 
dustry  as  the  first  industrial  fellow  to  be 
sent  to  Europe  from  the  Technical  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry.  After 
spending  one  year  with  Kramfors  Aktiebo- 
log,  he  is  continuing  his  work  with  the 
Hormas  Liigsverks  Aktiebolog,  at  their  sul¬ 
phur  mill  in  Harksar.  He  plans  to  return 
to  America  during  the  coming  summer. 

Miss  Dorothea  Graves,  Arts  ’29,  is  attend¬ 
ing  O.  C.  E. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Halliday,  Med.  ’27,  is  now  with 
the  St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital,  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.Y. 

R.  C.  Hawkins,  Arts  ’28,  is  with  the  Flint 
Paint  and  Varnish  Division  of  Canadian  In¬ 
dustries  Limited  at  West  Toronto. 

C.  Y.  Hopkins,  Arts  ’24,  is  teaching 
chemical  engineering  in  S.  P.  S.,  Toronto. 
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Dr.  S.  W.  Houston,  Med.  ’24,  has  opened 
a  general  practice  in  Kingston.  He  did 
postgraduate  work  in  Scotland  for  the  past 
few  years. 

J.  P.  Howard,  Sc.  ’27,  is  designing 
draughtsman  with  the  International  Nickel 
Co. 

J.  O.  Hughes,  Arts  ’28  (Com.),  is  study¬ 
ing  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Business,  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  at  Minneapo¬ 
lis. 

V.  A.  James,  Sc.  23,  is  joining  the  staff  of 
the  Electrolytic  Tank  House  of  the  Onta¬ 
rio  Refining  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Copper  Cliff,  Ont. 

C.  D.  Johns,  Arts  ’23,  Sc.  ’25,  is  manager 
of  John  V.  Gray  Construction  Co.,  at  Wind¬ 
sor. 

G.  C.  McBride,  Sc.  ’26,  and  Mrs.  McBride 
(Eileen  Jandrew),  Arts  ’24,  now  reside  at 
116  Englewood  Avenue,  Brookline,  Mass. 

G.  F.  MacDonnell,  Sc.  ’26,  is  engineer  in 
charge  of  McVittie  Graham  Mines,  Ltd., 
Sudbury. 

W.  L.  McDougall,  Arts  ’28  (Com.),  is  ac¬ 
countant  with  the  Canada  Power  and  Paper 
Corp.  at  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

J.  U.  MacEwan,  Sc.  ’22,  is  metallurgist 
with  the  Kingdon  Mining,  Smelting,  and 
Manufacturing  Co.,  lead  producers,  at  Gal- 
etta,  Ont.,  with  which  he  has  been  connected 
for  the  past  seven  years. 

D.  L.  G.  McKay,  Arts  ’24,  teaches  in  Galt 
Collegiate. 

Dr.  Roderick  MacKinnon,  Med.  ’22,  for¬ 
merly  at  McCord,  Sask.,  is  now  with  Mac- 
Lean  Hospital,  Waverley,  Mass. 

A.  G.  MacLachlan,  Sc.  ’22,  is  engaged  in 
woodwork  manufacture  in  Kingston. 

Ian  MacLachlan,  Arts  ’23,  Sc.  ’25,  is  in¬ 
structor  on  the  engineering  staff  of  Mount 
Allison  University.  Mrs.  MacLachlan  was 
Sybil  Spencer,  Arts  ’26,  who  before  mar¬ 
riage  had  been  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
at  Ottawa. 

William  MacMillan,  Arts  ’22,  has  taught 
in  Lindsay  Collegiate  since  1923.  Mrs. 
MacMillan  was  Marjorie  McDougall,  Arts 
’22,  and  they  have  two  sons. 

A.  S.  McNab,  Arts  ’27,  Com.  ’28,  of  the 
Canada  Power  and  Paper  Corp.,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Belgo  Division  at  Shaw- 
inigan  Falls,  Que. 

Miss  Stella  V.  Massey,  Arts  ’28,  is  now 
teaching  in  the  Stratford  Collegiate. 

R.  O.  Merriman,  Arts  ’22,  of  the  banking 
department  at  the  University,  in  November 
gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  “Attracting 
Birds”  to  the  Quebec  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
tection  of  Birds,  at  Westmount. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Milner,  LL.D.  ’29,  retired  from 
the  classics  department  of  Toronto  Univer¬ 
sity  this  year,  and  on  December  7  was  given 
an  honorary  banquet.  Among  the  guests 
were  Prof.  R.  O.  Jolliffe,  Prof.  H.  L.  Tracy, 
and  Mr.  Law,  of  the  University  staff. 

R.  J.  Moon,  Arts  ’27,  is  teaching  mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  Hagersville  High  School.  Mrs. 
Moon  was  Grace  Jean  Hunter,  Arts  ’28. 

Miss  Anna  C.  Murray,  Arts  ’29,  teaches 
in  Victoria  Public  School,  Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 


Dr.  C.  R.  Patience,  Med.  ’28,  formerly  in 
Kingston  General  Hospital,  is  now  at  Lady 
Willingdon  Hospital,  Ohsweken,  Ont. 

Miss  Margaret  I.  Perry,  Arts  ’29,  of  Owen 
Sound,  is  attending  0.  C.  E. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Playfair,  Med.  ’24,  who  prac¬ 
tises  in  Hamilton,  has  been  confined  to 
Hamilton  General  Hospital  for  the  past  year 
following  an  infection  in  the  right  hand 
which  spread  throughout  the  arm.  He  is 
now  rapidly  recovering  and  will  regain 
most  of  the  use  of  the  arm. 

E.  F.  Rabeau,  Sc.  ’29,  has  been  for  the  past 
eight  months  in  the  Works  Laboratory  of 
the  Canadian  General  Electric  at  Peter- 
boro. 

F.  H.  Rand,  Arts  ’29,  is  teaching  this  year 
in  Albert  College,  Belleville. 

H.  S.  Rees,  Sc.  ’29,  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  Railways  and  Ca¬ 
nals  at  Ottawa  to  be  junior  aeronautical 
engineer  in  the  Air  Service,  Department  of 
National  Defence. 

Miss  Marion  S.  Ross,  Arts  ’26,  has  for  the 
past  two  years  been  secretary  to  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Frontier  Nursing  Service,  Inc., 
a  philanthropic  nursing  organization  in  the 
remote  mountain  regions  of  Eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky.  She  is  stationed  at  Wendover,  Les¬ 
lie  County.  She  formerly  spent  a  year  in 
New  York,  and  while  there  was  secretary 
of  the  Queen’s  alumnae  in  that  city. 

Dr.  John  Russell,  Med.  ’28,  completed  his 
medical  course  at  Western  and  is  now  doing 
postgraduate  work  in  Edinburgh. 

A.  G.  Sheppard,  Sc.  ’28,  is  designing  engi¬ 
neer  with  the  American  La  France  Co.,  at 
Toronto. 

C.  H.  Simpkinson,  Sc.  ’29,  is  assayer  with 
the  Consol.  Mining  and  Smelting  Co.,  at 
Trail,  B.C. 

Campbell  Simpson,  Sc.  ’24,  is  with  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Co.,  at 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  where  he  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  past  three  and  a  half  years. 

S.  W.  Small  ,Sc.  ’25,  is  chief  chemist  on 
synthetic  resins  for  Beck-Koller  Co.,  at 
Ferndale,  Mich.  He  had  formerly  been  at 
Detroit  with  the  Akron  Varnish  Co. 

G.  B.  Smith,  Arts  ’27  (Com.),  went  to  In¬ 
dia  last  June  on  the  staff  of  the  Ludlow 
Jute  Co.,  Ltd.  His  address  is  7  Royal  Ex¬ 
change  Place,  Calcutta. 

Dr.  George  Steacy,  Med.  ’28,  is  practis¬ 
ing  at  Mahopec,  N.Y. 

C.  L.  Stephens,  Sc.  ’29,  is  chemist  with 
the  Dominion  Cartridge  Co.,  at  Brownsburg, 
Que. 

John  Sterling,  Sc.  ’21,  is  electrical  engi¬ 
neer  with  the  city  hydro-electric  at  Winni¬ 
peg,  where  he  has  worked  for  the  past  three 
years.  He  had  formerly  been  three  years 
with  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric. 

Dr.  D.  A.  Stewart,  Med.  ’24,  has  been 
practising  in  Hamilton  since  1925.  He  was 
married  in  1928  and  now  resides  at  307 
Grosv'enor  St.  West. 

Miss  Esther  F.  Tervo,  Arts  ’28,  is  doing 
M.A.  work  at  the  University  of  British  Col¬ 
umbia. 
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M.  J.  Vechsler,  Arts  ’26  (Com.),  is  assis¬ 
tant  Canadian  government  trade  commis¬ 
sioner  at  Chicago. 

Dr.  C.  O.  Vrooman,  Med.  ’28,  is  now  with 
the  Mount  Vernon  Hospital  at  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  N.Y. 

R.  E.  Wagar,  Arts  ’22,  is  assistant  sales 
manager  in  the  Quebec  division  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  American  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Montreal. 

Dr.  N.  L.  (Liz)  Walker,  Med.  ’28,  is  at 
the  Ontario  Hospital  at  Whitby. 

R,  H.  Wallace,  Arts  ’22,  has  taught  for 
the  past  five  years  at  Hamilton  Collegiate 
Institute. 

G.  W.  Warner,  Sc.  ’23,  is  resident  engi¬ 
neer  on  the  new  Price  Bros,  building  at 
Quebec. 

W.  S.  Webb,  Arts  ’29,  is  principal  of  King 
George  School  at  Calgary,  Alberta. 

Miss  Betty  Williams,  Arts  ’27,  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  Toronto  with  Williamson,  Gilbert 
&  Co.,  New  York  brokers. 

B.  T.  Wilson,  Sc.  ’29,  who  last  summer 
assisted  Dr.  Bruce  with  the  Dominion  Ex¬ 
plorers,  is  now  on  diamond-drill  operations 
with  the  firm  at  Stoney  Rapids,  Sask.,  via 
Chipewyan,  Alberta. 

General 

Prof.  L.  F.  Goodwin,  of  the  department 
of  chemical  engineering,  recently  addressed 
the  Shawinigan  Chemical  Society  on  “Syn¬ 
thetic  Nitrogen  Acid  and  Ammonia,”  deal¬ 
ing  largely  with  artificial  fertilization  for 
agriculture  in  which  Canada  has  hitherto 
been  backward. 


Los!  Trails 

Addresses  Wanted 

Leighton,  Robt.  H.,  Arts  ’10. 

Leitch,  G.  C.,  Arts  ’05. 

Lewis,  Lafayette  L.,  Arts.  ’00. 

Lewis,  Lewis,  Arts  ’81. 

Lieff  (formerly  Lifshitz),  Dr.  Abraham, 
Arts  22,  Med.  ’24. 

Ligoure,  Dr.  Clement  C.,  Med.  T4. 
Linton,  Grant,  Arts  ’16. 

Lipman,  Dr.  Arthur,  Med.  ’ll. 

Lippman,  Mrs.  S.  (Eva  Zacks),  Arts  ’23. 
Lloyd,  G.  H.,  Arts  ’06. 

Lochead,  Lachlan  T.,  Arts  ’88. 

Lodge,  W.  L.,  Sc.  ’03. 

Lynd,  Lewis  E.,  Arts  ’07. 

Lyons,  H.  J.,  Arts  ’20. 

McAlpine,  C.  L.,  Arts  ’15. 

McArthur,  Rev.  John  A.,  Arts  ’80. 
McArthur,  Dr.  John  H.,  Arts  ’95,  Med.  ’97. 
McBean,  Dr.  D.  D.,  LL.D.  ’05 
McCarthy,  Ford  W.,  Sc.  ’16. 

McCarthy,  Dr.  H.  G.,  Med.  ’14. 

McCoig,  Miss  Laura  J.,  Arts  ’27  (Com.). 
McCollom,  Irvine,  Arts  ’20. 

McConnell,  Miss  Jean,  Arts  ’ll. 
McCormack,  Joseph,  Arts  ’19. 
MacCormack,  Malcolm,  Arts  ’01. 
McCulloch,  Robert  O.,  Sc.  ’07. 
MacDiarmid,  John,  Arts  ’12  . 

MacDonald,  Dr.  Aeneas,  Med.  ’01. 
McDonald,  Dr.  Angus,  Med.  ’07. 
McDonald,  Rev.  Clinton  D.,  Arts  ’86. 
MacDonald,  Edmund,  Arts  ’24. 

MacDonald  G.  E.,  Arts  TO. 
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FIFTH  FIELD  COMPANY 

CANADIAN  ENGINEERS 

By  An  Old  Sapper 


THE  Fifth  Field  Company  was  estab¬ 
lished  twenty  years  ago.  It  played 
its  part  for  more  than  fifteen  years  as  an 
active  militia  unit.  It  is  now  disbanded ; 
existing  only  on  paper  as  a  reserve  or¬ 
ganization,  its  function  being  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  performed  by  the  present  Queen’s 
University  Contingent  of  the  Canadian 
Officers’  Training  Corps.  Few  of  the 
present  generation  of  students  have  heard 
of  its  existence,  although  the  names  of 
many  of  its  members  are  cast  on  the 
bronze  tablet  in  the  Memorial  Room  of 
the  Douglas  Fibrary.  Yet  its  name  is  held 
precious  by  hundreds  of  those  who  for¬ 
merly  had  a  place  in  its  ranks  or  its  files, 
who  received  in  it  their  military  training, 
who  passed  from  it  to  other  organizations 
on  active  service,  who  still  entertain  for 
it  that  singular  loyalty  of  the  soldier  to 
his  first  love,  who  like  to  cherish  the 
memory  of  good  comrades-in-arms  now 
hid  in  death’s  dateless  night. 

The  intention  of  this  piece  of  writing 
is  mainly  to  summon  up  for  these  re¬ 
membrance  of  things  past,  but  in  scarce¬ 
ly  lesser  degree  to  acquaint  the  present 
undergraduate  body,  scarcely,  in  1914, 
more  than  children  in  arms,  with  impor¬ 
tant  events  in  the  history  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  before  the  memory  of  them  shall 
have  entirely  passed  away. 

In  those  old  days,  then,  there  was  in 
the  Science  curriculum  a  class  known  as 
Engineering  Field  Work  I,  undertaken 
by  students  of  the  Mining  and  Civil 


courses  before  entering  their  fourth  year. 
It  took  the  form  of  a  field  camp  during 
the  month  of  September.  For  some  years 
the  camp  was  established  at  Thirteen  Isl¬ 
and  Fake,  near  Sydenham.  George  Mac- 
Kay  and  many  another  will  tell  of  the 
great  times  there  spent.  The  day  was  de¬ 
voted  to  surveying,  in  all  its  aspects ; 
the  late  afternoon  and  early  evening  to 
canoeing,  foot  races,  wrestling,  boxing ; 
the  evening  to  recreation.  Someone  had 
an  old  Winchester  sporting  rifle;  a  target 
was  constructed;  competitions  were  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  sport  became  so  popular 
that  before  the  next  autumn  a  civilian 
rifle  association  was  established ;  ten  mili¬ 
tary  rifles,  plenty  of  ammunition,  thirty 
members.  It  may  be  surmised  that  very 
few  of  that  original  association  realized 
that  the  true  purpose  of  the  rifle  is  not 
to  shoot  in  sport  at  a  bullseye  upon  a  tar¬ 
get,  but  with  deadly  intent  at  the  breast 
of  a  fellow  man.  They  did  a  few  years 
later. 

In  1909  many  persons,  even  in  peace¬ 
able  Canada,  became  convinced  that  war 
with  Germany  was  inevitable.  They  dif¬ 
fered  only  as  to  the  time.  Some  said  in 
two  years,  some  in  five.  Both  views 
might  have  been  quite  mistaken. 

But  the  motives  which  prompted  the 
establishment  of  the  Fifth  Field  Com¬ 
pany  were  not  altogether  murderous,  nor 
even  entirely  patriotic.  They  were  not 
wholly  self-sacrificing  nor  were  they 
grossly  mercenary.  Dike  all  human  mo- 
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tives  they  were  inextricably  varied.  Phy¬ 
sical  exercise  in  unison  holds  a  profound 
fascination  for  some.  To  others  it  is  ut¬ 
terly  repugnant.  These  like  to  strut  in 
gaudy  crimson  and  gold,  to  clank  the 
scabbard  or  jingle  the  spur;  those  don 
these  habiliments  of  war  with  deep 
shame  eased  only  by  grim  necessity.  One 
glories  in  possessing  the  bull  voice  of  a 
sergeant  major,  another  disdains  to  raise 
his  voice  above  a  murmur. 

But  there  was  one  unifying  motive  in 
the  minds  of  all  who  united  to  form  the 


the  men  up  to  the  establishment  of  one 
hundred.  A  provisional  school  would  be 
established  for  the  qualifying  of  officers. 
The  pay  of  all  ranks  would  be  pooled,  as 
well  as  the  various  allowances,  amounting 
in  all  to  about  two  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  This  would  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
fund  for  the  purposes  of  a  Students’ 
Union.  In  ten  years  we  might  begin  to 
build.  In  September,  1910,  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  authorized,  but  not  until  the 
session  1911  could  its  training  be  com¬ 
menced.  The  programme  was  carried 
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Fifth  Field  Company.  For  many  years 
the  want  of  a  Students'  Union  had  been 
keenly  felt.  Other  universities  had  them. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  to  make,  a  mod¬ 
est  beginning.  The  Militia  Department 
was  only  too  willing  to  authorize  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  Field  Company  in 
Kingston  in  the  command  of  Military 
District  Number  Three.  There  was  one 
in  New  Brunswick,  one  in  Toronto,  one 
in  Ottawa,  one  in  Montreal.  This  made 
the  Fifth.  The  Government  would  sup¬ 
ply  the  uniforms,  arms,  equipment  and 
instruction;  the  student-body  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  of  Applied  Science  would  furnish 


out  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  war 
in  1914.  The  last  peaceful  training 
camp  was  held  in  the  spring  of  that  year. 

The  financial  yield  of  the  enterprise 
seems  now  rather  pitiably  small ;  in  all 
only  some  six  thousand  dollars  were 
handed  over  last  year  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Union.  The  Fifth  Field  Company 
was  compelled  to  direct  its  energy  into 
far  different  channels  from  that  of  rais¬ 
ing  funds  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and 
recreation  of  the  undergraduate  body. 
Other  and  more  influential  bodies  took  up 
the  work  and  brought  it  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  as  everyone  knows.  Yet  we 
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may  well  yield  some  meed  of  praise  to 
those  boys  who  gave  of  their  time  and 
effort  to  this  project;  who  subjected 
themselves  to  military  discipline,  who 
drilled  and  studied,  who  gave  up  their 
precious  Saturday  afternoons  throughout 
the  session,  who  faithfully  attended  at 
the  twelve  days'  field  training,  and  fore¬ 
went  their  meagre  annual  pay  of  fifteen 
dollars  for  the  sake  of  their  Alina  Mater 
in  their  endeavour  to  found  an  institution 
which  they  themselves  could  never  hope 
to  benefit  by. 

There  are  many  even  now  who  do  not 
know  what  a  Field  Company  is,  or  what 
are  its  functions  in  the  waging  of  war. 
The  administrative  unit  of  an  army  is  the 
Division,  with  its  three  infantry  brigades 
of  four  battalions  each.  A  battalion  has 
four  companies  of  four  platoons  each, 
and  a  platoon,  the  fighting  unit,  has  four 
sections  of  twelve  men  each.  The  Divi¬ 
sion,  with  all  its  auxiliary  troops,  cavalry, 
artillery,  machine  gunners,  engineers,  sig¬ 
nallers  and  the  rest  has  nearly  twenty- 
thousand  men.  To  each  Brigade  is  asso¬ 
ciated  a  Field  Company  of  Engineers  who 
supply  the  technical  services  for  all  oper¬ 
ations,  and  whose  strength  is  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  all  ranks,  including 
six  officers.  They  have  all  trades;  their 
equipment  includes  every  conceivable 
tool.  They  have  charge  of  all  defences 
on  their  divisional  front,  of  water  supply, 
of  stabling,  of  wire  entanglements,  of  gun 
emplacements,  of  engineering  supplies,  of 
bridging  and  demolitions,  of  surveys  of 
trench  systems,  and  of  tunneling,  4  heir 
commander  is  technical  adviser  to  the 
divisional  commander.  They  are  ubiqui¬ 
tous.  They  are  armed  like  the  infantry; 
like  them  they  are  trained  soldiers.  I  hey 
are  commonly  spoken  of  as  sappers. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  any  idea 
of  the  profound  ignorance  of  all  of  these 
and  other  military  matters  which  was  the 
common  possession  of  the  newly  estab¬ 


lished  company.  Knowledge  came  slow¬ 
ly  and  painfully.  But  by  means  of  engi¬ 
neering  manuals,  lectures,  demonstra¬ 
tions,  practice,  a  certain  proficiency  was 
gradually  achieved.  Such  strange  things 
as  spars,  knots  and  lashings,  trestles  and 
pontoons,  balks,  chesses  and  bearers,  fou¬ 
gasses,  bangalore  torpedoes,  and  all  the 
old  jargon  of  the  sapper  became  familiar 
and  even  commonplace. 

The  training  of  the  Company  followed 
the  usual  routine  during  the  years  1912, 
1913,  and  the  spring  of  1914.  The  field 
training  was  carried  out  at  Barriefield. 
The  training,  while  it  was  very  thorough 
from  a  military  standpoint,  was  also  not 
without  value  in  its  application  to  general 
engineering  practice.  At  one  of  the 
camps  a  suspension  bridge  was  construct¬ 
ed  capable  of  carrying  field  guns.  It  was 
built  of  such  material  as  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  locally,  with  steel  fence  wire  for 
the  cables.  This  bridge  stood  for  many 
years  as  a  monument  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  sappers,  and  evoked  high  praise  from 
Sir  Ian  Hamilton  who  made  a  tour  of  in¬ 
spection  through  Canada,  and  singled  out 
the  Company  for  special  mention.  An¬ 
other  notable  event  in  the  pre-war  his¬ 
tory  of  the  company  was  the  occasion  in 
1913  when  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  then 
Governor  General  of  Canada,  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  the  University.  The  Company 
formed  a  guard  of  honour  for  His  Royal 
Highness.  We  were  a  hundred  strong, 
very  bravely  decked  out  in  our  new  uni¬ 
forms.  The  officers  in  blue  jackets,  the 
sappers  in  the  old  fashioned  scarlet  ,and 
all  wearing  blue  trousers  with  the  broad 
scarlet  stripes.  The  weather  being  bad, 
we  formed  up  in  the  long  corridor  of  the 
New  Arts  Building.  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  gravely  inspected  us,  and  professed 
himself  as  being  very  pleased  with  the 
parade.  The  officers  had  to  “carry”  the 
sword  in  the  right  hand,  but  what  was 
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one  to  do  when  Royalty  offered  to  shake  afterwards  with  kindly  amusement  of  the 
hands?  Obviously  to  shift  the  sword  to  confusion  of  the  Commanding  Officer  on 
the  left  hand,  but  instruction  had  not  that  occasion, 
proceeded  so  far.  The  Duke  spoke  years 

The  “ Old  Sapper"  will  continue  the  fortunes  of  the  Fifth 
Field  Company  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  a  subsequent 
number  of  the  “ Review 


mu . . 


GLIMPSES  OF  PERU 


By  W.  B.  Donoghue,  B.Sc. 


HUMBOLDT,  the  German  scientist, 
is  reported  to  have  said,  “Peru  is  a 
beggar  sitting  on  a  heap  of  gold.”  Al¬ 
though  the  country  possesses  considerable 
wealth,  the  remark  is  true  to  the  present 
day.  Yet  in  spite  of  this,  it  would  be 
neither  fitting  nor  becoming  to  pass 
words  of  disparagement  upon  Peru  and 
her  people  without  first  a  study  of  condi¬ 
tions. 

Humboldt  discovered  Peru  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  and  the  great 
ocean  current  flowing  along  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  from  the  Antarc¬ 
tic  bears  his  name.  The  Spaniards  dis¬ 
covered  Peru  some  three  centuries  ear¬ 
lier,  and  for  these  three  hundred  years 
the  fate  and  destiny  of  Spanish  empire  in 
South  America  was  directed  by  viceroys 
from  Lima,  “The  City  of  Kings.”  The 
English  discovered  Peru  at  intervals :  Sir 
Francis  Drake  sailed  along  the  west  coast 
in  1578  during  his  voyage  around  the 
world;  during  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession,  1741,  an  English  squadron 
under  Admiral,  afterwards  Viscount 
Anson,  attacked  and  captured  the  port  of 
Paita  on  the  northern  coast.  The  people 
of  North  America  discovered  Peru  in  the 
nineties  of  the  last  century,  and  with  the 
advent  of  United  States  capital  and  the 
completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  modern 
development  is  seen  in  many  places. 


The  history  of  Peru  from  the  first  is 
clothed  with  historical  interest  and  ro¬ 
mance.  The  hardships  experienced  by 
the  conquerors,  the  splendour  of  the  early 
viceroys  as  shown  by  their  trappings  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  Lima  are  full  of  romantic  suggestion. 
The  Universidad  de  San  Marcos  in  Lima 
was  founded  almost  a  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore  Champlain  founded  Quebec  and  is 
the  oldest  educational  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

With  these  memories  ever  before  one 
in  Peru  through  which  we  may  take  a 
glance  at  antiquity,  still  the  guiding  mind 
of  Peruvian  policy  to-day  thinks  of  to¬ 
morrow  and  plans  for  to-morrow.  The 
President  of  Peru  is  Augusto  B.  Leguia, 
and  there  are  few  statesmen  or  adminis¬ 
trators  of  nations  on  the  political  stage 
to-day  who  have  more  power  in  their  na¬ 
tive  land,  or  who  have  acquired  greater 
local  influence  than  this  little  man.  tie 
is  small  of  stature,  weighs  little  more 
than  100  pounds,  but  he  is  the  electric 
dynamo  of  the  republic. 

James  C.  Hickey  in  the  New  York  Sun 
presents  a  true  picture  of  Peru: 

“The  flavor  of  the  ancient  race  and  the 
spirit  of  its  conquerors  still  linger  in  the 
cities  of  Peru.  Cuzco  is  an  Inca  town 
to-day.  Sixteenth-century  street  scenes 
can  be  snapshot  in  Arequipa.  Even 
Lima,  the  capital,  with  its  Rotarians  and 
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its  country  club  clings  tenaciously  to 
many  of  the  old  traditions.  Augusto  B. 
Leguia,  forward-looking  President,  rules 
Peru  from  one  side  of  the  Plaza  de 
Armas;  in  a  chapel  of  the  great  cathedral 
an  another  side  of  the  square  the  hollow 
eyes  of  Francisco  Pizarro,  lying  in  state 
in  his  transparent  sarcophagus,  seem  to 
be  peering  into  the  past.” 

The  customs  of  the  Incas  survive  in 
all  the  regions  between  Quito  and  Cuzco, 
and  the  style  of  dress  of  men  and  women 


Callao,  Pisco  and  Mollendo,  in  Peru ;  and 
Antofagasta  and  Valparaiso,  in  Chile. 
The  Grace  Line  gives  splendid  service 
on  this  run,  especially  so  with  the  new 
motor  ships  Santa  Maria,  Santa  Barbara 
and  Santa  Rita.  Over  one  or  other  of 
these  three  lines  a  ship  leaves  New  York 
each  week  for  Valparaiso  by  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  trip  from  New  York  south 
is  an  interesting  one.  The  change  in  cli¬ 
mate  takes  place  slowly  but  becomes 


RUINS  OF  AN  OLD  METALLURGICAL  WORKS— THE  PATIO  PROCESS 

Near  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Peru 


in  the  high  altitudes  is  centuries  old. 
They  dress  comfortably,  however,  in 
home-made  woollens,  and  there  is  among 
the  Chola  women  of  the  high  Andes  a 
very- far-distant  echo  of  the  modern  fash¬ 
ion  of  apparel  disarmament. 

To  North  Americans  Peru  may  appear 
as  a  sister  dwelling  in  a  far-off  country, 
but  a  visit  to  that  sister  may  bring  many 
unexpected  pleasures,  and  the  journey 
across  those  tropical  seas  of  emerald  to 
indigo  waters  may  yield  much  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

Direct  lines  of  ships  ply  the  oceans 
between  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
and  Europe,  North  America,  and  the  Far 
East.  Three  lines — the  Grace  Line,  the 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  and 
Compania  Sud  Americana  de  Vapores 
(Chile  Line) — cover  the  route  between 
New  York  and  Valparaiso  in  about  nine¬ 
teen  days.  They  make  stops  in  such 
ports  as  Havana  and  Panama;  Talara, 


marked  once  the  Panama  Canal  is  passed. 
The  flavour  of  Havana  is  not  completely 
Spanish,  yet  very  different  from  that  of 
the  United  States.  The  Panama  Canal 
strikes  one  as  if  the  Soo  Canal  were 
transplanted  to  a  tropical  setting,  but  a 
visit  to  Panama  City  at  the  Pacific  en¬ 
trance  may  be  a  bit  of  a  shock.  The 
change  seems  abrupt;  everybody  seems 
to  speak  Spanish;  you  meet  the  “Buenos 
Dias”  or  “Buenos  Tardes”  greeting.  The 
plazas  and  the  architecture  of  the 
churches  and  buildings  are  Spanish,  and 
very  different  from  the  North.  It  is  a 
long  way  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  trip  across  the  Gulf  of  Panama  is 
quiet,  for  the  great  ocean  usually  bears 
out  its  name.  You  swim  in  the  tank  t>r 
play  the  games  and  meet  King  Neptune 
himself  at  the  Equator.  The  sunsets  as 
a  rule  are  beautiful — gold  and  pink  when 
the  great  sun  sinks  into  the  motionless 
sea.  Some  eleven  minutes  elapse  from 
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the  time  he  touches  the  horizon  until  he 
disappears  behind  the  wall  of  water. 

Talara  is  usually  the  next  port  of  call 
after  leaving  Panama.  Next  to  Callao 
it  is  the  chief  port  of  Peru  as  regards  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports.  It  is  the  port  of  the 
International  Petroleum  Company,  a  Ca¬ 
nadian  corporation,  and  constitutes  the 
gateway  to  one  of  the  largest  oil  fields  in 
South  America.  You  remember  Talara, 
its  oil,  its  dust,  its  desert  setting;  for  it 
is  the  doorway  to  that  desert  coast  which 
stretches  south  for  almost  two  thousand 
miles ;  it  is  four  degrees  past  the  equator ; 
it  is  South  America. 

The  view  of  the  Peruvian  coast  from 
the  sea  is  not  inviting.  It  is  a  sandy, 
rocky  desert  except  for  the  irrigated  val¬ 
leys.  These  valleys,  where  the  mountain 
streams  struggle  through  the  sands  to  the 
sea,  are  very  productive  of  sugar,  cotton 
and  wines.  The  cotton  is  high-grade 
long  staple  and  constitutes  a  prime  source 
of  wealth  in  Peru,  which  exports  some 
200,000  bales  per  year,  mainly  to  Eng¬ 
land.  The  surplus  sugar  production  is 
exported  to  North  America. 

Callao,  like  other  ports  along  the  far- 
flung  sandy  shore,  is  dry  and  comfort¬ 
able — a  paradise  for  idlers,  where  unem¬ 
ployment  is  not  recognized.  Here  a  hu¬ 
man  being  may  hold  down  a  park  bench 
with  impunity,  for  after  all  it’s  not  so 
much  the  fear  of  hunger  but  the  dread 
of  cold  that  causes  mental  concern  in  any 
land.  Callao  is  a  busy  seaport  town,  the 
gateway  to  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  and 
to  the  wealthy  and  populous  valley  of  the 
Rimac  river.  From  here,  too,  leads  the 
railway  to  the  high  Andes,  Oroya,  Cerro 
de  Pasco,  Huancayo  and  the  jungle  val¬ 
leys  of  the  mighty  Amazon.  A  passen¬ 
ger  train  leaves  Callao  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  of  each  day  except  Sunday,  and  by 
two  in  the  afternoon  it  reaches  the  great 
altitude  of  15,865  feet.  There  is  perhaps 
no  other  place  in  the  world  where  so 


great  an  altitude  may  be  reached  by  a 
railroad  traveller  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
the  passengers  are  often  afflicted  with  the 
mountain  sickness  known  as  soroche. 

Any  mention  of  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  could  not  be  considered 
complete  without  reference  to  the  bird 
life  and  the  feeding-grounds  in  the  cold 
waters  of  the  Humboldt  current.  These 
waters  continue  cold  until  they  join  with 
the  warm  currents  from  the  Gulf  of  Pan¬ 
ama  and  turn  west  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  with  the  result  that  the  ocean 
bathing  season  at  ten  degrees  south  of  the 
equator  is  only  of  a  duration  similar  to 
that  in  England  at  fifty  degrees  north. 
This  points  to  the  influence  of  the  ocean 
currents  of  the  world  on  climate  and  life. 
There  is  probably  no  other  place  in  the 
world  which  breeds  and  supports  such  an 
abundance  of  bird  life  as  this  barren, 
sandy  coast,  and  the  waters  which  lave 
its  shores.  Practically  all  are  fish-eaters 
and  are  classed  as  guano  birds,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  guano  which  they  de¬ 
posit  on  the  desert  islands  is  not  washed 
away  by  rain  and  can  later  be  recovered 
and  used  as  fertilizer.  This  source  of 
wealth  is  unique,  and  has  proved  a  real 
resource  in  time  of  financial  stress.  One 
enters  the  region  of  prolific  life  after 
passing  the  northern  point  of  the  Peru¬ 
vian  coast,  and  in  the  proximity  of  the 
Chincha  Islands,  at  Pisco,  flocks  of  some 
hundred  thousand  guanayes  may  be  met 
passing  out  to  sea  in  search  of  food.  The 
guanay,  or  white-breasted  cormorant, 
ranks  first  as  a  guano-producer;  and  the 
black  cormorant,  which  roosts  under 
piers  or  such  places  and  grunts  like  a  pig, 
is  a  poor  producer.  The  gannet  is  the 
most  graceful  diver  ....  but  the 
study  of  the  guano  birds  of  the  Peruvian 
littoral  is  a  wide  one;  Dr.  Murphy  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York,  is  an  authority  on  this  inter¬ 
esting  subject.  It  is  more  fascinating  to 
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see  a  gannet  dive  than  to  see  an  aeroplane 
loop  the  loop. 

The  products  of  Peru  are  varied,  and 
in  some  cases  the  reserves  are  enormous. 
Sugar  and  cotton  are  the  chief  agricultu¬ 
ral  products,  and  with  improved  irriga¬ 
tion  these  can  be  materially  augmented. 
Ranching,  or  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  llamas,  is  carried  on  extensively  on 
the  mesas  of  the  Andes.  Another  branch 
of  farming  in  which  Peru  may  take  an 
important  place  in  the  future  is  in  the 
raising  of  fur-bearing  animals,  and  very 
recently  a  start  was  made  in  this  line. 
Three  fur-bearing  animals  are  native  to 
the  high  Andes — the  chinchilla,  the  vi¬ 
cuna  and  the  viscacha — and  their  skins 
command  a  high  price  on  the  fur-markets 
of  the  world.  There  seems  no  reason 
why  they  could  not  be  farmed  as  well  as 
Canadian  fox  or  muskrat. 

The  forest  reserves  of  Peru  in  the  val¬ 
leys  of  the  Amazon  are  vast  and  un¬ 
touched.  except  for  a  narrow  fringe 
along  the  eastern  foothills  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  A  railway  with  its  objective  on  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Amazon  system 
is  now  building  from  a  point  on  the 
Cerro  de  Pasco  Railway;  and  with  these 
bands  of  steel  reaching  farther  and  far¬ 
ther  into  the  jungle- forests  of  cedar,  ma¬ 
hogany  and  redwood,  the  country  is  sure 
to  be  rendered  more  independent  with 
regard  to  timber  supplies,  and  its  financial 
position  thus  enhanced. 

Few  countries  are  more  richly  en¬ 
dowed  than  Peru  with  minerals,  many  of 
which  are  locked  up  at  great  altitudes  in 
the  Andes.  The  leading  mining  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  country  to-day  is  that  of  the 
Cerro  de  Pasco  Copper  Corporation,  of 
44  Wall  St.,  New  York  City.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  works  of  the  corporation  are  situ¬ 
ated  at  Oroya,  on  the  Central  Railway 
and  the  Mantaro  River;  the  principal 
metal  mines  and  mills  are  at  Cerro  de 
Pasco,  Morococha  and  Casapalca,  with 


the  coal  mines  at  Goyllarisquisga.  The 
metals  produced  consist  of  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  silver,  gold  and  some  bismuth.  Up 
to  the  present  the  corporation  has  shipped 
its  metal  production  in  bullion  or  concen¬ 
trate  form  to  be  refined  in  the  United 
States  or  Europe.  The  reserves  of  cop¬ 
per,  lead,  zinc,  silver,  bismuth  and  cad¬ 
mium  within  reasonable  distance  of  the 
reduction  works  are  said  to  be  very  large 
indeed,  and  the  life  of  the  industry  seems 
assured  for  many  years. 

At  Cerro  de  Pasco  the  ancient  and 
modern  methods  of  handling  ore  may  be 
seen  to  the  present  day.  Ore  has  been 
carried  to  the  surface  for  some  three 
hundred  years  on  the  backs  of  men,  and 
this  ancient  method  is  still  employed  in 
independent  mines.  By  this  means  a 
mine  labourer  carries  up  ore  in  his  raw 
cowhide  packsack  by  the  escalera  or 
chicken-ladder  and  dumps  it  in  the  patio 
until  he  has  enough  to  fill  the  capon  or 
box  which  is  supposed  to  contain  one 
cubic  metre.  In  early  times  the  grade  of 
the  ore  was  reckoned  in  marcos  por 
cajon.  One  marco  equals  eight  ounces, 
and  the  cajon  or  cubic  metre  was  a  unit 
of  weight  as  well  as  content.  This  sys¬ 
tem  of  determining  total  ore-content  may 
appear  crude,  but  it  eliminated  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  transporting  scales  to  Cerro  de 
Pasco  across  the  continental  divide  at 
some  15,000-feet  altitude.  In  this  way 
Cerro  de  Pasco  has  marked  a  step  in  the 
development  of  mining  and  metallurgy. 

Cerro  de  Pasco  is  situated  in  the  Ama¬ 
zon  watershed  at  an  altitude  of  14,200 
feet  and  is  129  kilometres  north  of  Oroya, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Cerro 
de  Pasco  Railway.  No  one  knows  when 
this  mineral  area  was  discovered,  but 
possibly  the  Incas  knew  of  it  before  the 
Spanish  invasion,  for  they  evidently  re¬ 
covered  placer  gold  a  few  miles  belowT  it. 
The  Spaniards  started  working  the  Cerro 
pacos  about  the  year  1620,  and  records 
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on  file  go  back  well  over  two  hundred 
years. 

Another  mining  enterprise  of  note  in 
Peru  is  that  of  the  Vanadium  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America,  at  Minas,  Ragra.  Here 
about  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  world’s 
supply  of  vanadium  is  mined  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  shipment  to  the  refining  works 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Northern  Peru  Mining  and  Smelt- 


no  doubt  that  the  mercury  from  Santa 
Barbara  was  an  important  factor  in  cre¬ 
ating  the  wealth  of  old  Spain,  which 
made  her  a  leading  naval  power  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  world’s  silver  markets  until 
defeated  by  England. 

The  language  of  all  this  great  colonial 
empire  was,  and  still  is,  Spanish.  The 
atmosphere  is  Spanish,  and  markedly 
different  from  the  North.  There  are  the 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  METHODS  OF  HANDLING  ORE. 

Cerro  de  Pasco,  Peru 


ing  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  is 
operating  in  the  northern  division  near 
Trujillo. 

During  colonial  times  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  the  whole  continent  except  Brazil  was 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain  and  was 
governed  by  viceroys  under  appointment 
from  the  Spanish  sovereign.  The  politi¬ 
cal  boundaries  of  to-day  were  non-exis¬ 
tent.  The  chief  viceroy  resided  at  Lima, 
Peru,  with  a  sub-viceroy  at  Huancavelica, 
Peru,  while  a  second  viceroy  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Buenos  Aires.  Huancavelica 
was  an  important  centre  in  early  times 
and  was  founded  previous  to  1550.  Here 
is  situated  the  Santa  Barbara  mercury 
mine,  and  records  of  mercury  shipments 
to  Potosi,  Mexico,  and  Cerro  de  Pasco 
extend  back  to  the  year  1580.  This  mer¬ 
cury  was  used  in  the  recovery  of  silver 
by  the  patio  process,  and  amalgam  can 
still  be  found  in  the  floors  of  the  old 
patios  around  Cerra  de  Pasco.  There  is 


dias  de  fiestas;  then  business  stops  and 
all  join  in  the  celebration  of  a  church  or 
national  holiday.  Of  these  festivals  the 
days  of  carnival  just  before  Ash  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  the  national  holidays  are  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important.  The  setting  of 
Carnavales  is  picturesque,  and  the  Queen 
of  the  Carnival  holds  a  position  compar¬ 
able  to  that  of  “Miss  Michigan,”  or  “Miss 
Boston”  in  a  northern  beauty  contest. 

South  of  the  equator  there  are  many 
pictures  to  interest  and  hold  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  men  and  women ;  there  are  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  attract  one  to  the  world  of  the 
Southern  Cross,  and  anyone  visiting 
South  America  may  remember  that  in  the 
west  central  part  of  the  continent,  as  if 
spreading  a  blanket  over  the  Andes  moun¬ 
tains,  there  lies  a  country  called  Peru, 
whose  people  are  hospitable,  whose  past 
is  older  and  more  romantic  than  that  of 
any  other  country  in  America,  and  whose 
future  holds  great  promise. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  MOVEMENT 

By  A.  H.  Carr,  B.A. 


THE  possibility  of  developing  the 
university  into  something  more  than 
the  traditional  institution  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  was  thought  of  many  years  ago.  In 
a  fourteenth-century  endowment  deed  at 
Cambridge,  it  is  recorded  that  the  college 
was  founded  “out  of  a  desire  to  see  the 
number  of  students  increased  to  the  end 
that  knowledge,  a  pearl  of  great  price, 
may  not  be  hidden  under  a  bushel  but  be 
spread  abroad  beyond  the  university  and 
thereby  give  light  to  them  that  walk  in 
the  dark  by-ways  of  ignorance.”  But  it 
was  not  until  about  seventy  years  ago  that 
active  steps  were  taken  to  put  into  effect 
the  idea  of  university  extension. 

The  story  of  the  beginning  centres 
about  the  activities  at  Cambridge  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  Stuart,  a  native  of  Balgo- 
nie,  Scotland.  In  the  early  sixties  he  had 
won  a  scholarship  for  postgraduate  study 
at  Cambridge  and,  on  completion  of  this, 
accepted  an  appointment  to  the  staff  of 
the  university.  In  his  Reminiscences 
Professor  Stuart  tells  how  at  this  time 
he  described  to  his  mother  in  Scotland 
the  great  difference  that  there  seemed  to 
be  between  education  in  England  and  in 
Scotland.  In  the  former  place  there  were 
practically  no  lectures  of  the  kind  given 
by  the  professors  of  St.  Andrew’s,  and 
the  opportunities  for  university  education 
were  very  much  less  widespread  than  in 
Scotland.  He  further  explained  to  her 
the  two  aims  he  had  set  before  him : 
“first,  to  make  the  University  lectures 
generally  open  to  all  the  colleges  and  of 
a  more  interesting  type,  and  second,  to 
establish  a  sort  of  peripatetic  university 
the  professors  of  which  would  circulate 
among  the  big  towns  and  thus  give  a 
wider  opportunity  for  receiving  such 
teaching.” 


The  establishment  of  extension  teach¬ 
ing,  or  the  peripatetic  university,  as  he 
first  called  it,  was  to  Professor  Stuart 
the  more  interesting  development  and  de¬ 
pended,  as  he  states,  so  much  on  himself 
that  it  became  a  personal  matter.  He  had 
no  clear  notion  how  the  problem  was  to 
be  tackled,  but  in  the  summer  of  1867 
an  opportunity  came  when  he  was  re¬ 
quested  by  the  North  of  England  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Promoting  the  Higher  Education 
of  Women  to  provide  lectures  to  ladies 
in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Sheffield  and 
Leeds.  At  the  close  of  his  lectures  he 
gave  an  opportunity  for  asking  questions, 
but  he  says  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
excitement  prevailed  on  the  impropriety 
of  a  number  of  young  ladies  asking  ques¬ 
tions  of  a  young  man  or  being  questioned 
by  him.  He  solved  the  difficulty  by  hav¬ 
ing  printed  questions  distributed  at  the 
close  of  each  lecture  with  a  statement 
that  if  answers  were  sent  to  him  by  post 
two  clear  days  before  the  next  meeting 
he  would  return  them  corrected.  “I  ex¬ 
pected  twenty  or  thirty  answers,”  he  re¬ 
lates,  “but  from  the  four  centres,  I  got 
answers  from  three  hundred  pupils  — 
about  one-half  the  number  registered.” 

Although  the  movement  was  thus  set 
in  motion  by  these  women’s  associations, 
groups  of  men  took  up  the  idea,  and  in 
the  same  year  they  organized  similar 
classes  with  the  co-operation  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Stuart.  Before  long  other  universi¬ 
ties  in  England  adopted  the  Cambridge 
method  with  growing  success.  This  form 
without  any  modification  was  brought  to 
the  United  States  and  in  the  years  1888- 
1892  showed  a  rapid  development.  In 
Canada,  apart  from  the  pioneering  of 
Queen’s  University,  there  appears  to 
have  been  little  interest  in  extension 
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teaching.  As  the  professors  of  Queen’s 
in  the  early  days  were  almost  entirely 
from  the  Old  Land,  they  doubtless  were 
familiar  with  the  university  extension 
movement  at  home.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  read  in  the  Minutes  of 
Senate  of  Queen’s  University  that  in  the 
late  eighties  and  the  early  nineties  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  such  men  as 
Professors  John  Watson,  Adam  Shortt 


A.  H.  CARR, 
Director  of  Extension 


and  James  Cappon  to  visit  Ottawa  and 
other  cities  of  Eastern  Ontario  and  give 
lectures  on  literary,  economic,  political 
and  philosophical  subjects. 

Up  to  this  stage  the  university  exten¬ 
sion  movements  in  both  England  and 
America  were  almost  identical.  Two  as¬ 
pects  of  the  early  stages  in  Britain,  how¬ 
ever,  are  significant,  in  that  they  provide 
starting  points  of  development  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  first  is  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stuart’s  use  of  the  post  for  ex¬ 
change  of  written  exercises  between  pro¬ 
fessor  and  pupil,  and  the  second  is  the 
beginning  in  1884  of  a  summer  school  at 
Cambridge.  Small  scholarships  of  £10 
were  provided  for  promising  students  to 
attend  for  a  month  “to  supplement  the 


theoretical  work  done  at  the  centres  by 
practical  teaching  in  the  laboratories  and 
museums.”  By  the  summer  of  1890  the 
number  in  attendance  was  forty-one.  One 
of  the  first  scholarships  was  donated  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  “to  enable  a  student  from 
the  Mining  District  to  spend  a  month  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  at  Cambridge.” 

The  great  strides  made  recently  in  uni¬ 
versity  extension  in  England  are  largely 
due  to  the  interest  shown  in  adult  educa¬ 
tion  by  organized  labour.  With  the 
founding  of  the  Workers’  Education  As¬ 
sociation  in  1903,  labour  secured  repre¬ 
sentation  on  sixty  governing  bodies  and 
committees  of  English  universities,  and 
the  university  authorities  ever  since  have 
co-operated  with  the  workingmen’s  socie¬ 
ties  in  the  interest  of  education.  The  As¬ 
sociation  consists  of  about  2700  working- 
class  and  educational  bodies  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  whose  great  aim  is  to 
stimulate  the  demand  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion  among  working  people,  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  the  universities  in  the  attainment 
of  this  project  and  to  act  as  a  bureau  of 
intelligence  upon  all  matters  affecting  the 
education  of  the  working  people.  The 
best  known  part  of  its  work  is  the  uni¬ 
versity  tutorial  evening  class,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  a  group  of  not  more  than  thirty 
students  who  agree  to  meet  regularly 
once  a  week  for  twenty- four  weeks  under 
a  university  tutor,  to  follow  a  prescribed 
course  and  to  write  fortnightly  essays. 
From  the  beginning  it  was  understood 
that  in  no  wise  was  this  education  to  be 
of  a  technical  nature;  it  was  to  be  cultu¬ 
ral,  purely  and  simply.  In  the  words  of 
one  English  writer,  the  Workers’  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  at  once  became  a 
“training  school  whence  many  of  the 
most  alert  political  and  economic  think¬ 
ers  in  England  have  sprung  or  been  in¬ 
spired.”  The  secret  of  the  success  of  this 
workmen’s  movement  in  education  is 
doubtless  expressed  in  the  speech  of  Mr. 
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H.  A.  L.  Fisher  when  he  introduced  his 
education  bill  into  the  British  House  of 
Commons  in  1918.  “The  industrial 
classes,”  he  said,  “do  not  want  education 
in  order  that  they  may  rise  out  of  their 
own  class  —  always  a  vulgar  ambition; 
they  want  it  because  they  know  that  in 
the  treasures  of  the  mind  they  can  find 
an  aid  to  good  citizenship,  a  source  of 
pure  enjoyment,  and  refuge  from  the 
necessary  hardships  of  a  life  spent  in  the 
midst  of  clanging  machinery  in  our  hide¬ 
ous  cities  of  toil.” 

Another  important,  though  temporary, 
type  of  university  extension  work  was 
developed  in  England  under  Canadian 
initiative  during  the  last  year  of  the  world 
war.  The  Canadians  organized  under 
Dr.  H.  M.  Tory — now  President  of  the 
National  Research  Council — the  Khaki 
University,  which  in  1918  was  taken  on 
the  strength  of  the  O.  M.  F.  C.  Its  head¬ 
quarters  was  established  at  Ripon,  Eng¬ 
land,  with  branches  throughout  the  vari¬ 
ous  camps  and  field  units.  It  had  a  per¬ 
manent  staff  of  seventy  professors,  and 
there  were  no  fewer  than  50,189  soldiers 
in  regular  attendance,  of  whom,  however, 
barely  a  thousand  were  taking  full-time 
university  work  counting  towards  a  de¬ 
gree.  Men  of  higher  university  standing 
— still  on  pay  and  allowances — were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  British  universities,  and  335 
Canadian  officers  and  men  took  such 
courses  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919.  Simi¬ 
lar  organizations  were  later  set  up  in  the 
other  British  and  Dominion  forces. 

After  1892  the  lecture  method  of  uni¬ 
versity  extension  declined  in  the  United 
States,  and  not  until  1906,  when  new 
methods  were  adopted,  did  a  slow  and 
systematic  growth  set  in.  By  1915  the 
extension  services  of  the  universities  had 
so  far  developed  that  in  this  year  the  First 
National  University  Extension  Confer¬ 
ence  was  held — which  since  then  has  be¬ 
come  an  annual  affair — and  was  attended 


by  representatives  of  twenty-eight  of  the 
leading  colleges.  Included  in  the  mem¬ 
bership  were  the  universities  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  Chicago  and  Wisconsin,  that  have 
done  so  much  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
adult  education  on  this  continent.  To¬ 
day  every  state  university  and  most  col¬ 
leges  of  any  size  have  their  departments 
of  extension,  reaching  eager  men  and 
women  in  all  parts  of  the  land  through 
the  media  of  correspondence  courses, 
summer  schools,  Chautauqua  meetings, 
motion  pictures,  lantern  slides,  package 
libraries  for  debating  societies,  bulletins 
and  pamphlets,  and,  more  recently,  radio 
programmes.  State  governemnts  now  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  publicly  owned  uni¬ 
versity  has  a  responsibility,  not  merely  to 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  at¬ 
tend  college,  but  to  those  who  financially 
are  unable  to  do  so  and  who  neverthe¬ 
less  are  supporting  this  public  institution 
and  are  entitled  to  something  in  return. 
In  the  cause  of  university  extension  in 
the  United  States,  the  state  governments 
to-day  are  making  annual  appropriations 
of  nearly  two  million  dollars. 

Probably  no  single  factor  has  had 
greater  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  movement  in  the  United  States  than 
the  Great  War.  In  all  the  states  the  ex¬ 
tension  divisions  were  drafted  for  war 
service  and  proved  their  usefulness.  Nor 
during  the  reconstruction  period  was  the 
possibility  of  their  service  overlooked. 
Realizing  the  advisability  of  co-ordinat¬ 
ing  the  extension  activities  of  the  various 
state  universities  during  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  period,  the  National  University  As¬ 
sociation  in  1918  asked  President  Wilson 
to  establish  in  connection  with  the  Bureau 
of  Education  at  Washington  a  federal 
division  of  educational  extension.  In 
December,  1918,  the  organization  was 
effected  and  the  President  set  aside 
$50,000  for  its  maintenance.  The  report 
of  the  federal  division  six  months  later 
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gave  120,000  persons  as  studying  through 
the  state  divisions  by  means  of  corre¬ 
spondence  courses  and  classes  held  at 
“extension  centres.” 

According  to  their  report  for  1929  on 
university  extension  Columbia  University 
had  25,977  students  registered  in  exten¬ 
sion  courses,  and  all  of  these  with  the 
exception  of  850  were  seeking  academic 
credit.  In  addition  there  was  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  14,007  at  the  summer  school  of 
1928,  of  which  69.3%  were  teachers  or 
administrative  officers  of  educational  in¬ 
stitutions.  In  the  450  home-study  courses 
conducted  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
last  year,  there  were  6225  students  regis¬ 
tered  and  75%  of  these  were  seeking  de¬ 
gree  credit. 

In  Canada  the  university  extension 
movement  may  be  said  to  be  only  in  its 
initial  stages.  As  early  as  1878,  Queen’s 
University  came  to  the  assistance  of  a 
few  teachers  who  sought  a  university 
training,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that,  apart 
from  the  recently  organized  service  to 
chartered-accountant  students  and  to 
clerks  of  the  Canadian  banks,  all  its  ex¬ 
tension  work  since  that  day  has  been  with 
the  great  body  of  Canadian  teachers. 
From  the  first,  extramural  study  has  been 
confined  almost  entirely  to  courses  in  the 
Faculty 'of  Arts.  In  the  early  eighties 
an  attempt  was  made  to  hold  a  summer 
school  in  medical  subjects,  and  in  the 
early  nineties  the  programme  was  en¬ 
larged  by  the  inclusion  of  classes  in  the 
School  of  Mining,  now  Queen’s  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science.  But  only  a  few  stu¬ 
dents  applied  and  the  summer  school  had 
to  be  discontinued. 

In  its  early  developments,  the  extension 
work  at  Queen’s  was  carried  on  much  in 
the  same  way  that  the  University  of  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  conducts  extramural  work 
to-day — i.e.  residence  for  a  degree  is  not 
required,  no  tutorial  assistance  is  given 


the  student,  and  the  university  is  merely 
an  examining  body  for  the  granting  of 
degrees.  Before  long,  however,  extra¬ 
mural  students  of  Queen’s  sought  and 
received  tutorial  assistance  by  correspon¬ 
dence.  In  1910  the  summer  school  in 
Arts  was  established  and  attendance  at 
lectures  for  part  of  his  course  made  com¬ 
pulsory  for  every  one  seeking  a  degree. 
To-day  an  extramural  student  must  at¬ 
tend  lectures  for  about  one-half  his 
course.  While  pass  students  may  meet 
such  attendance  requirements  at  summer 
school,  those  seeking  the  honour  degree 
in  Arts  must  satisfy  part  of  their  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  regular  winter  classes.  From 
an  examination  of  the  calendars  and  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  large  universities  on  this 
continent,  the  rule  of  granting  full  degree 
credit  on  extramural  and  summer-school 
work  seems  now  generally  established. 

Almost  all  the  other  universities  of 
Canada  are  now  following  more  or  less 
closely  the  path  blazed  by  Queen’s. 
Those  in  Ontario  are  doing  much  through 
correspondence  and  summer-school 
courses  to  assist  teachers ;  Manitoba  Uni¬ 
versity  has  been  active  for  years  in  pro¬ 
viding  extramural  courses,  and  the  fact 
that  few  extramural  students  from  Mani¬ 
toba  are  registered  with  Queen’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Extension  is  evidence  that  the 
provincial  university  there  is  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  constituency. 
The  University  of  Alberta  has  one  of  the 
most  active  extension  departments  in  the 
Dominion  and  one  of  the  largest  summer 
schools  in  Canada,  made  up  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  teachers.  Correspondence 
courses  in  pass  and  honour  matriculation 
subjects  are  provided  by  almost  all  the 
provincial  departments  of  education, 
while  eight  of  the  leading  universities 
have  opened  summer  schools  for  similar 
classes  and  for  courses  leading  to  the 
degree  in  Arts.  The  Frontier  College, 
for  twelve  months  of  the  year,  is  minis- 
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tering  to  a  “quarter  of  a  million  men  in 
camps”  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization  in 
Canada,  and  is  only  another  instance  of 
activity  in  this  great  movement  for  the 
education  of  the  masses. 

The  governing  bodies  of  universities 
in  Canada  have  been,  as  a  rule,  more  con¬ 
servative  than  those  in  the  United  States. 
The  action  of  Queen’s  fifty  years  ago,  in 
bringing  the  university  to  the  people,  was 
frowned  upon  by  those  who  held  to  the 
academic  view  of  the  functions  of  the 
university.  But  those  universities  most 
ready  to  deprecate  the  action  at  that  time 
are  to-day  most  active  in  pushing  exten¬ 
sion  courses.  Yet  in  our  midst  we  still 
have  a  few  individuals  who  fear  that,  by 
providing  education  to  those  who  cannot 
attend  college,  the  university  will  lose  its 
seclusion  and  dignity.  They  view  a 
democratic  movement  in  politics  as  de¬ 
sirable,  but  not  so  in  education.  This 
conception  of  the  functions  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  cannot  endure.  These  ivied  walls 
and  cloistered  libraries  must  have  their 
doors  thrown  open.  The  public  provid¬ 
ing  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 


these  institutions  of  learning  and  research 
have  a  right  to  participate  in  the  benefi¬ 
cent  and  enlightening  influence  radiating 
therefrom  .  No  more  hopeful  omen  of 
the  wider  dissemination  of  knowledge 
and  culture  in  Canada  can  be  found  than 
the  growing  numbers  of  teachers  annual¬ 
ly  seeking  admission  to  the  extension  and 
summer-school  courses  of  all  our  Cana¬ 
dian  universities,  even  though  less  than 
ten  per  cent,  of  them  are  as  yet  taking 
advantage  of  the  privilege.  The  record 
of  their  accomplishments  shows  that  a 
more  capable  class  of  university  students 
can  hardly  be  found.  Their  extramural 
studies,  moreover,  unconsciously  develop 
in  them  a  discipline  that  works  for  good 
to  themselves  and  to  the  youth  in  whom 
they  are  daily  instilling  a  love  of  culture, 
habits  of  self-control  and  qualities  of 
good  citizenship.  May  the  universities 
of  Canada  continue  to  fill  the  leisure 
hours  of  such  men  and  women  in  Canada 
with  cultural  pursuits,  and  may  know¬ 
ledge  “be  spread  abroad  beyond  the  uni¬ 
versity  to  give  light  to  them  that  walk  in 
the  dark  by-ways  of  ignorance.” 
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MORE  ABOUT  OXFORD  ATHLETICS 

By  H.  W.  Macdonncll,  Arts  ’09 


MR.  D.  A.  SKELTON’S  article  in  the 
January  Review  on  athletics  at 
Queen's  and  Oxford  prompts  me  to  make 
the  following  comments.  As  it  is  seven¬ 
teen  years  since  I  left  Oxford  and 
twenty  since  I  left  Queen’s,  I  write  with 
some  diffidence;  both  universities  may 
have  changed  considerably  since  my  time. 
I  should  like,  however,  to  give  my  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  Oxford  of  my  day  for 
what  they  are  worth. 

Mr.  Skelton  quite  properly  deals  with 
Oxford  athletics  under  two  heads,  Var¬ 
sity  sport  and  College  sport.  The  former 
he  condemns,  the  latter  he  praises.  Var¬ 
sity  sport  in  his  view  is  tainted  with 
“snobbish  and  clique  and  class  spirit.” 
Only  the  wealthy  can  take  part,  and  in 
the  choice  of  teams,  “friends  of  the  cap¬ 
tain"  and  “prominent  freshmen  from  the 
correct  public  schools”  are  the  only  peo¬ 
ple  who  get  any  real  consideration.  For 
College  sport,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Skelton  has  nothing  but  praise.  “Every¬ 
one  interested  in  sport  has  an  opportunity 
to  play,”  and  “much  more  spirit  and  in* 
terest  is  shown  than  in  interyear  and  fac¬ 
ulty  games  at  Queen's.” 

First,  as  to  Varsity  sport,  I  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Skelton’s  strictures.  To 
take  the  case  of  rugger,  to  which  special 
reference  is  made,  Varsity  captains  so 
inclined  could,  and  possibly  on  rare  occa¬ 
sions  did,  give  the  preference  to  their 
own  friends.  But  this  would  be,  in  my 
opinion,  very  much  the  exception.  My 
own  experience  was  exactly  the  reverse. 
There  was  emphatically  a  ‘fair  field  and 
no  favour.’  Nothing  could  have  been 
fairer,  or  more  systematic,  than  the  way 
in  which  everyone  with  any  sort  of  claim 
was  given  a  chance.  That  was  in  Varsity 


rowing,  but  I  had  some  knowledge  of 
what  happened  in  other  Varsity  sports 
and  I  am  satisfied  that,  in  my  time  at 
least,  the  situation  was  the  same. 

Evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  a  substantial  percentage  of  Varsity 
teams  is  composed  of  overseas  people — 
South  Africans,  New  Zealanders,  Aus¬ 
tralians,  Americans  and  Canadians,  not 
to  speak  of  East  Indians  and  others.  This 
happens  to  be  particularly  true  in  the 
sport  Mr.  Skelton  has  principally  in 
mind,  viz,  rugger,  but  it  is  also  true  of 
rowing,  track  athletics,  boxing,  tennis, 
etc.  So  great  indeed  has  been  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  overseas  people  in  recent  years  at 
Oxford  that  ambitious  English  public- 
school  athletes  are  said  to  be  looking  more 
and  more  to  Cambridge  as  providing 
more  ‘openings’  for  the  deserving  Eng¬ 
lish  or  Scottish  candidate !  Whatever  the 
degree  of  truth  of  such  a  statement,  there 
is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  South  Afri¬ 
cans,  the  Australians,  etc.,  have  always 
bulked  very  large  in  Varsity  sport;  and 
they  can  hardly  owe  their  success  to  “the 
snobbish  and  clique  and  class  spirit” 
which  Mr.  Skelton  found  so  prevalent  in 
the  choice  of  teams. 

Another  point  in  Mr.  Skelton's  charge 
against  Varsity  sport  is  that  it  was  “the 
privilege  of  the  wealthy  class.”  The  fact 
that  no  uniforms  were  bought,  nor  travel¬ 
ling  expenses  paid,  for  players  struck 
him  as  evidence  not  of  amateurism  but  ol 
“unhealthy  conditions  and  atmosphere,” 
in  other  words,  the  snobbish  desire  to  ex¬ 
clude  all  but  the  wealthy.  As  to  this,  I 
confess  I  have  literally  not  the  foggiest 
idea  what  Mr.  Skelton  has  in  mind.  With 
an  income  that  did  not  bring  me  within 
shouting  distance  of  Mr.  Skelton’s 
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“wealthy  class,”  I  played  games  for  three 
years  without  being  aware  that,  so  far  as 
sport  was  concerned,  there  was  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  length  between  my  purse  and 
anyone  else’s.  The  expense,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  was  very  light.  Uniforms  were 
simple  and  inexpensive,  and  railway  jour¬ 
neys  were  short.  In  this  I  realize,  how¬ 
ever,  I  am  a  bit  out-of-date,  from  Mr. 
Skelton's  standpoint,  for  in  my  time  at 
Queen’s  we  paid  for  our  own  uniforms, 
doctor’s  and  dentist's  bills  (when  we 
were  damaged) — and  in  fact  for  every¬ 
thing  except  railway  fares.  But  I  can¬ 
not  recall  that  there  was  anything  snob¬ 
bish  or  purse-proud  about  it,  whether  in 
intent  or  in  result.  And  the  same,  I  should 
emphatically  have  said,  was  true  of  Ox¬ 
ford.  The  reason  that  Oxford  has  re¬ 
tained,  while  Queen’s  has  abandoned,  the 
practice  which  they  both  followed  twenty 
years  ago  is  not,  I  suggest,  purse-proud 
exclusiveness  at  Oxford.  It  is  rather  the 
growing  commercialism  of  sport  in  Can¬ 
ada.  By  which  I  do  not  necessarily  mean 
anything  more  sinister  than  this :  that  the 
football  team,  shall  we  say,  is  earning 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  University — 
a  thing  which  has  no  counterpart  at 
Oxford — and  there  is  consequently  a 
feeling  that  the  expenses  of  the  players 
should  be  paid  by  the  University. 

But  while  I  have  felt  obliged  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  certain  of  Mr.  Skelton’s  stric¬ 
tures,  I  can  understand,  to  some  extent, 
his  feeling  that  the  way  of  the  newcomer 
was  a  bit  difficult.  When  turning  out  for 
rugger,  for  example,  it  was  disconcert¬ 
ing,  after  some  measure  of  success  in 
Canadian  football,  to  find  that  the  game 
was  very  different  and  difficult  to  get  the 
hang  of,  and  that  one’s  prowess  at  a 
better  (  !)  game  was  unknown  and  unin¬ 
teresting.  But  one’s  failure  to  distinguish 
oneself  was  not  necessarily  due  to  want 
of  fairness  in  the  choice  of  teams.  In 
view  of  the  success  of  other  overseas  peo¬ 


ple  in  winning  their  rugger  ‘blues,’  it  is 
just  possible  that  one’s  failure  was  due 
to  the  difficulty  a  Canadian  had  in  master¬ 
ing  so  different  a  game  rather  than  to  any 
“snobbish  and  clique  and  class  spirit” 
prevailing  in  the  choice  of  teams.  Per¬ 
haps  one  simply  wasn't  good  enough !  It 
is  a  dreadful  idea,  but  one  must  admit,  it 
is  possible.  It  is  all  the  more  dreadful 
in  my  own  case  because  I  haven’t  the 
consolation  of  despising  English  rugger, 
as  Mr.  Skelton  apparently  does.  On  the 
contrary,  so  far  from  finding  rugger  “a 
rather  ragged  basketball  game  with  an 
offside  rule,”  I  feel  on  looking  back  that 
it  was  as  superior  to  the  Canadian  game, 
whether  to  play  or  to  watch,  as  open  war¬ 
fare  is  to  trench  warfare.  And  with  this 
view,  curiously  enough,  every  Canadian 
footballer  I  know  who  has  played  the 
English  game  cordially  agrees. 

With  Mr.  Skelton’s  remarks  on  Col¬ 
lege  sport,  as  distinguished  from  Var¬ 
sity  sport,  I  entirely  agree.  The  striking 
thing,  as  he  points  out,  is  that  almost 
everyone  has  an  opportunity  of  playing, 
and  does  in  fact  play,  some  game.  More¬ 
over,  people  play  for  the  fun  of  it  and 
not  in  any  pot-hunting  spirit.  The  only 
‘pot’  in  Oxford  is  the  ‘blue’  or  ‘half¬ 
blue,’  and  these  are  won  only  in  Varsity 
sports.  So  that  in  College  sport  it  is  the 
game  for  its  own  sake — with  a  bit  of 
college  rivalry  thrown  in  to  make  it  in¬ 
teresting.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
it  is  in  College  sport  rather  than  Varsity 
sport  that  most  interest  is  shown.  The 
reason  is  that  instead  of  a  large  gallery 
watching  a  few  gladiators  perform 
(which,  incidentally,  is  bad  alike  for  gal¬ 
lery  and  gladiators)  every  one  plays  him¬ 
self,  in  some  College  game,  and  naturally 
is  interested  in  what  he  is  himself  a  part 
of.  A  distinction  suggests  itself  here  be¬ 
tween  Queen’s  and  Oxford.  With  us  in 
Canada,  if  a  man  tries  a  game  at  College 
and  fails  to  excel  and  get  chosen  for  a 
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university  team,  he  drops  out  and  joins 
the  gallery.  In  Oxford  he  can  and  usual¬ 
ly  does  continue,  if  not  at  that  game,  then 
at  some  other.  There  is  no  gallery  to 
join.  The  difficulty  at  Queen’s  is  partly 
of  course  the  sheer  shortage  of  playing 
fields,  but  it  also  in  part  the  tradition 
that  the  real  object  is  to  produce  teams 
that  will  make  a  good  showing  in  inter¬ 
collegiate  matches.  In  Oxford,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  crew  or  team  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Varsity  against  Cambridge  is 
really  a  sort  of  by-product.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  a  number  of  players  who  from 
the  beginning  have  their  eye  on  a  rowing 
or  rugger  ‘blue,’  but  the  great  majority 
play  their  college  games  and  enjoy  their 
little  triumphs  without  a  thought  of  such 
things.  All  of  which  makes,  as  I  see  it, 
for  an  extraordinarily  wholesome  and 
genuinely  amateur  atmosphere,  in  which 
view  I  am  simply  saying  ‘ditto’  to  Mr. 
Skelton. 

In  conclusion  I  return,  as  does  Mr. 
Skelton,  to  Varsity  sport,  not  to  curse  it, 


as  he  does,  nor  yet  to  praise,  but  to  bury 
it — in  other  words  to  suggest  that  except 
for  the  press  and  the  pot-hunters  it  real¬ 
ly,  as  compared  with  its  counterpart  at 
Queen’s,  ‘cuts  little  ice,’  so  to  speak,  in 
the  life  of  the  University,  and  to  add  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  sport,  and 
for  other  things,  at  Queen’s  if  we  could 
bring  about  the  same  state  of  affairs 
there.  Occasional  ‘full-dress’  matches 
are  no  doubt  proper  and  wholesome  en¬ 
ough,  but  when  the  production  of  cham¬ 
pionship  teams  is  made  the  ‘be-all  and 
end-all’  of  college  athletics,  the  true  spirit 
and  purpose  of  sport  are  lost  sight  of, 
and  instead  of  a  game  you  have  a  busi¬ 
ness.  What  I  hope  to  see  one  day  at 
Queen’s  is  the  same  keen  intramural 
sport  as  Mr.  Skelton  found  so  praise¬ 
worthy  at  Oxford — practically  everyone 
playing  some  game,  for  the  fun  of  it.  The 
‘gladiatorial  show’  would  then  cease  to  be 
raison  d'etre  and  assume  its  proper  posi¬ 
tion,  of  by-product. 


KINGSTON  GENERAL 

HOSPITAL  EXPANDS 

HE  increased  effectiveness  and  high¬ 
er  status  of  the  Medical  Faculty  at 
the  University  during  the  past  few  years 
could  not  have  been  attained  without  the 
contemporary  development  of  the  Kings¬ 
ton  General  Hospital  and  the  Hotel  Dieu. 

The  report  of  the  Kingston  General 
Hospital  for  1929  contains  several  facts 
that  may  be  of  interest  to  Queen’s  Medi¬ 
cal  graduates.  The  total  accommodation 
now  amounts  to  250  beds,  besides  56 
more  in  the  Isolation  Hospital.  To  these 


the  work  now  being  done  will  add  65 
beds.  During  the  past  year  the  in¬ 
patient  service  amounted  to  nearly  85,000 
“patient  days,”  an  increase  of  15,000  in 
two  years.  The  out-patient  service  to¬ 
talled  3571,  besides  which  7045  received 
X-ray  or  physiotherapy  treatment.  There 
were  3561  discharges  during  the  year  and 
only  225  deaths  . 

The  assets  of  the  Hospital  now  total 
one  and  a  half  million  dollars,  and  the 
income  last  year  was  $249,000.  It  will 
take  about  $300,000  to  complete  the  ex¬ 
tensions  and  re-arrangements  now  under 
way. 
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MIDWINTER 

TRUSTEE  MEETING 

N  Tuesday,  February  18,  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
was  held  in  Kingston.  Out-of-town 
members  present  were  Mr.  William  Curie, 
Arts  ’89,  and  Mr.  R.  O.  Sweezey,  Sc.  '08, 
of  Montreal;  Senator  A.  Haydon,  Arts 
’93,  Law  ’96,  Senator  H.  H.  Horsey, 
Arts  ’95,  Dr.  Adam  Shortt,  Arts  ’83, 
LL.D.  ’ll,  and  Miss  Charlotte  Whitton, 
Arts  T 7,  of  Ottawa;  Rev.  Dr.  D.  R. 
Drummond,  Arts  ’89,  Theol.  ’92,  D.D. 
T2,  of  Hamilton;  Mr.  J.  M.  Macdonnell, 
Arts  ’05,  of  Toronto;  and  Dr.  J.  G. 
Dwyer,  Arts  ’02,  Med.  ’05,  LL.D.  ’28,  of 
New  York. 

The  new  building  programme  was  for¬ 
mally  ratified,  and  the  contract  for  the 
extension  to  Nicol  Hall  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  G.  C.  Wright,  Sc.  ’07,  of  Kingston. 
The  Committee  to  recommend  a  new 
Principal  reported  that  they  had  not  yet 
any  recommendation  to  make.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  Science  Faculty  that  their 
fees  be  raised  to  $165  per  annum  was 
granted.  Other  committees  made  routine 
reports ;  and  the  Board  cordially  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  gift  of  the  Constantine  An¬ 
thropological  Collection  presented  to  the 
University  by  Mrs.  Etherington. 


POSTGRADUATE  LECTURE 

HE  fourth  of  this  year’s  series  of 
postgraduate  lectures  was  held  on 
February  21  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
Richardson  Laboratory.  The  speaker 
was  Dr.  C.  H.  Best,  the  well-known  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  physiological  hygiene 
in  the  Toronto  School  of  Hygine  and  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  Connaught  Anti¬ 
toxin  Laboratories  where  his  work  has 
commanded  high  regard.  The  subject 
of  his  address  was,  “The  Physiological 
Significance  of  Histamine.” 


PROF.  A.  E.  ZIMMERN 

VISITS  QUEEN’S 

N  the  afternoon  of  February  13, 
Professor  Alfred  E.  Zimmern,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  School  for  International 


Studies  at  Geneva,  spoke  to  a  capacity 
audience  in  Convocation  Hall.  His  sub¬ 
ject  was  “The  League  of  Nations  and 
the  British  Commonwealth.” 

Professor  Zimmern  gave  a  most  illu¬ 
minating  description  of  the  work  of  the 
League,  showing  that  it  worked  more  ef¬ 
fectively  and  in  a  more  realistic  world 
than  is  sometimes  realized.  As  a  corpo¬ 
rate  spirit,  similar  to  what  unites  the 
British  Commonwealth,  develops  in  the 
League,  it  will  become  a  still  closer  bond 
between  peoples.  In  the  meantime  the 
organization  of  the  League  is  ahead  of 
its  moral  strength. 

The  visit  of  so  richly  informed  a  man 
as  Professor  Zimmern  brings  us  into 
close  and  sympathetic  acquaintance  with 
international  affairs  and  with  those  who 
are  endeavouring  in  a  practical  way  to 
create  a  better  spirit  between  nations. 

A  short  discussion  followed  the  ad¬ 
dress. 


PUBLIC  LECTURES 
CONCLUDED 

THE  concluding  four  lectures  of  the 
Extension  series  were  equally  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  earlier  ones,  and  Convocation 
Hall  was  on  almost  every  occasion  quite 
inadequate  to  hold  the  numbers  seeking 
admission. 

On  February  10  Mr.  Norman  Rogers 
dealt  thoroughly  with  Cecil  Rhodes,  por¬ 
traying  vividly  the  constant  and  unflag¬ 
ging  energy  of  the  man  who  against  ex¬ 
traordinary  opposition  established  Cape 
Colony  as  a  British  territory.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  17  Dr.  L.  J.  Austin  spoke  with 
profound  sympathy  and  admiration  of 
Louis  Pasteur,  who  in  several  different 
fields  of  pure  and  applied  science  made 
revolutionary  discoveries  and  inventions. 
He  remains  one  of  the  greatest  benefac¬ 
tors  to  the  race.  On  February  24  Prin¬ 
cipal  Kent  spoke  of  Disraeli,  outlining  the 
elements  of  his  personality  and  divining 
the  sources  of  his  great  power,  much 
credit  going  to  his  devoted  wife.  On 
March  3  Professor  Micklem  closed  the 
series  with  a  finely-considered  and  schol¬ 
arly  estimate  of  Cardinal  Newman. 
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THE  FOUNDING  OF 
THE  STUDENTS’  UNION 

N  this  occasion,  the  completion  of 
the  first  year  of  active  operations 
for  the  Students’  Memorial  Union,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  first  steps  to¬ 
wards  its  realization  were  taken  by  the 
members  of  the  old  Fifth  Field  Company, 
Canadian  Engineers.  Many  of  them  are 
among  those  whose  gallant  deaths  are  re¬ 
membered  in  the  Union  as  it  eventually 
materialized. 

“Old  Sapper”  tells  us  in  this  number 
of  the  Reviezv  the  story  of  the  origins  of 
the  Fifth  Field  Company,  and  in  his  later 
story  will  give  the  war  history  of  the 
units  recruited  through  it.  It  is  fitting 
that  when  the  Union  became  a  fact  it 
should  be  in  memory  of  several  Queen’s 
men  who  had  made  the  first  contributions 
to  it. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 
STUDENTS’  UNION 

ELOW  will  be  found  the  first  annual 
report  on  the  operation  of  the  Stu¬ 
dents’  Memorial  Union  for  1929  with  an 
appended  financial  statement.  The  only 
part  of  the  report  which  will  not  be  read 
with  complete  gratification  is  that  part 
dealing  with  finance.  But  even  here  all 
clouds  seem  to  be  passing.  After  the 
statement  was  published  several  changes, 
mostly  of  a  routine  nature,  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  administration,  and  under 
this  new  system,  without  any  slackening 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  a  continu¬ 
ously  growing  profit  has  been  shown 
each  week  since  the  reforms  were  initi¬ 
ated.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  then, 
that  during  the  winter  terms  at  least  there 
will  be  no  further  deficits  on  operating 
expenses. 

February  6,  1930. 

The  Board  of  Trustees 

Queen’s  University. 

I  submit,  for  your  consideration,  the 
Annual  Report  and  Financial  Statement 
of  the  Students’  Memorial  Union  of 
Queen’s  University  for  the  year  1929. 

Opening 

The  Union  and  its  Cafeteria  were  open¬ 
ed  to  the  use  of  the  students  on  the  first 
day  of  the  spring  term  of  the  University, 


and  on  completion  of  the  Memorial  Room 
in  February  the  aims  and  objects  of  the 
Union  were  presented  to  the  University 
body  and  the  Public  at  an  official  open- 
ing. 

Administration 

By  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
the  Union  has  been  administered  by  a 
Temporary  Council  as  follows :  J.  M. 
Farrell,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Allan  Meiklejohn, 
B.A.,  from  the  Board  of  Trustees;  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  P.  Wilgar;  the  Presidents  of 
the  Alma  Mater  Society,  the  Arts  So¬ 
ciety,  the  Aesculapian  Society  and  the  En¬ 
gineering  Society.  To  these  the  Council 
added  Dr.  John  Orr,  of  the  Medical  Fac¬ 
ulty,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee. 

As  a  House  Committee  two  students 
from  each  Faculty  were  chosen.  Science 
was  represented  by  Don  Abbott  (Chair¬ 
man)  and  Fred  Price;  Medicine  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Stringer  and  G.  B.  Macpherson,  and 
Arts  by  Freeman  Waugh  and  J.  E. 
Wright.  On  graduation  of  Messrs. 
Price,  Stringer  and  Wright,  F.  H.  James, 
J.  C.  Samis  and  Lome  MacDougall  suc¬ 
ceeded  them. 

As  officers  of  the  Union,  Lt.  Col.  K.  L. 
Stevenson  was  appointed  as  Warden, 
with  duties  as  outlined  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  Miss  Clara  Farrell  was  given 
charge  of  the  Cafeteria  as  Dietitian. 

Operations 

From  the  day  of  opening  the  Union 
has  realized  the  hopes  of  its  sponsors  in 
becoming  the  meeting  place  for  the  men 
students  of  all  Faculties.  A  visitor  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  cheerful 
and  orderly  conduct  of  the  Cafeteria,  the 
atmosphere  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  of 
the  well-filled  Common  Room,  and  the 
scrupulous  respect  of  the  rules  of  the 
Memorial  Room. 

The  Financial  Statement  is  not  in 
every  respect  satisfactory.  There  is  a 
diversity  of  results  in  the  monthly  state¬ 
ments  that  is  receiving  the  attention  of 
the  Council  and  its  officers.  From  April 
to  October  the  loss  in  operation  is  heavy, 
and  unless  the  Summer  School  gives  more 
support  to  the  Union  facilities  by  fees  or 
patronage,  it  will  be  necessary  to  discon¬ 
tinue  this  service. 

There  is  also  a  reversal  of  form  shown 
in  the  months  of  October  and  November. 
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This  is,  in  part,  due  to  extraordinary  ex¬ 
penditures  for  improvements  to  the  Cafe¬ 
teria  paid  out  of  revenue  in  November, 
and  to  the  unsatisfactory  functioning  of 
the  refrigeration  plant.  These  modifica¬ 
tions  do  not  apply  to  the  December  state¬ 
ments,  in  which  the  loss  in  Cafeteria  oper¬ 
ations  is  still  considerable. 

When  the  Cafeteria  opened  in  January 
about  seventy  students  used  the  service. 
Before  the  end  of  the  month  there  was 
more  than  100  per  cent,  increase,  and  the 
present  patrons  number  more  than  two 
hundred.  The  noon  day  meal  is  the  peak 
load,  while  breakfasts  on  any  day  show 
the  least  number  served. 

The  Summer  School  daily  average  was 
about  fifty.  This  number  is  not  sufficient 
to  enable  operation  without  loss. 

The  financial  policy  of  the  Council  is 
to  make  the  Union  self  sustaining;  with 
this  in  view  the  Cafeteria  should  carry  its 
incidental  expense.  Billiards,  the  Tuck 
Shop,  and  Banquets  should  show,  and 
have  consistently  produced  a  reasonable 
profit,  while  fees  should  be  available  for 
necessary  maintenance  and  replacements. 

This  year  no  fees  were  collected  for  the 
spring  session,  but  in  the  year’s  opera¬ 
tions  a  year’s  fees  have  been  included, 
and  the  Financial  Statement  shows  a  debit 
balance  when  estimated  maintenance  and 
replacements  are  counted  as  a  liability. 

General 

The  Council  feel  that  the  year’s  results 
have  not  been  entirely  disappointing, 
much  needed  experience  has  been  gained 
that  should  produce  a  more  efficient  oper¬ 
ation  in  future. 

Acknowledgment  should  be  made  to 
the  students  for  their  splendid  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  support ;  to  Don  Abbott  and  the 
members  of  the  House  Committee  for 
their  untiring  efforts  and  zeal  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  affecting  the  interest  and  welfare  of 
the  Union  and  to  the  officers  of  the  Union 
for  loyal  and  conscientious  service  ren¬ 
dered. 

The  Council  also  wish  to  record  their 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  aid  and  ad¬ 
vice  offered  by  Professor  Walker,  who 
has  acted,  not  only  as  auditor,  but  as 
valued  friend  and  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  this  infant  enterprise. 

(Signed)  W.  P.  WILGAR, 

Chairman. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT 


EXPENDITURE 

April  Loss  . - . $  249.73 

May  Loss  .  890.78 

June  Loss  . : .  626.96 

July  and  August  Loss .  231.90 

September  Loss  .  48.22 

November  Loss  . 1,276.76 

December  Loss .  961.65 

\ _ 

$4,286.00 

Net  loss  on  Operations  . $2,781.44 

Reserve  for  Purchase  of  Biliard 

Equipment  . . .  357.00 

$3,138.44 

Depreciation — Repairs  Billiard 

Equipment  . . . $  153.00 

Depreciation  on  Capital  Assets  .  3,168.00 

$6,459.44 

REVENUE 

January  Profit  . . $  465.12 

February  Profit  .  854.26 

March  Profit  .  122.69 

October  Profit  . - .  62.49 

Net  Loss  on  Operation  for  the  year  2,781.44 


$4,286.00 

Subscriptions  . $  500.00 

Fees  .  4,000.00 

Net  Deficit  for  Year  .  1,959.44 


$6,459.44 

BALANCE  SHEET 
ASSETS 

Change  Funds  . $  10.00 

Petty  Cash  Fund .  37.81 

Accounts  Receivable  . _ .  376.99 

INVENTORIES 

Stores — Food  . $2,129.46 

Tuck  Shop  .  48.22 

Linen  .  172.81 

Kitchen  equip¬ 
ment  .  498.35 

Office  Equipment  163.85 

- $3,012.69 

Savings  Account — 

Billiard  Fund  Investments  .  350.00 

Investments — 

Bonds  and  Shares  .  3,500.00 


$7,287.49 

LIABILITIES 

Bank  Overdraft  . $2,904.94 

Accounts  Payable  . .  2,816.99 

Reserve  for  Purchase  of  Billiard 

Equipment  .  357.00 

Surplus  .  1,208.56 


$7,287.49 
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PORTRAIT  OF 
DEAN  CONNELL 

ONTEMPORARIES  at  Queen's, 
colleagues,  and  students  of  Honor¬ 
ary  Dean  J.  C.  Connell  are  uniting  to 
present  the  University  with  his  portrait 
painted  by  one  of  Canada’s  distinguished 
artists  as  a  symbol  of  the  regard  and  ap¬ 
preciation  they  bear  for  his  long  and  in¬ 
valuable  service  to  the  Medical  School. 
When  completed  the  portrait  will  hang 
in  Convocation  Hall  among  those  of  other 
“Makers  of  Queen’s.” 

Dr.  T.  H.  Farrell,  308  Kempf  Build¬ 
ing,  Utica,  N.Y.,  is  acting  as  honorary 
secretary  of  the  organization  which  is 
now  at  work.  He  is  at  present  getting 
in  touch  with  the  doctors  who  graduated 
under  Dr.  Connell’s  deanship,  that  is 
from  1904  to  1929. 


CANADA  ESTABLISHES 
R.C.P.  &  S. 

UNDER  the  authority  of  “an  Act  to 
incorporate  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Canada” 
passed  by  Parliament  in  April,  1929  a 
meeting  of  those  qualified  to  attend  was 
held  in  Ottawa  in  November  last  for  the 
purpose  of  organization.  Under  the  Act, 
professors  in  medicine,  surgery,  gynocol- 
ogy  or  obstetrics  in  a  Canadian  univer¬ 
sity  were  eligible  as  charter  members. 
Out  of  a  large  representation  from  all 
Canadian  medical  schools  there  was  cho¬ 
sen  a  Council  to  complete  the  work  of 
organization. 

The  Act  provides  for  further  admit¬ 
tance  to  the  Fellowship  in  three  classes : 

First,  the  Council  of  the  College  may 
select  and  admit  Canadian  practitioners 
possessing  diplomas  or  fellowships  of 
recognized  medical  and  surgical  organi¬ 
zations  of  other  countries  or  dominions, 
if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  these 
diplomas  or  fellowships  are  of  equal  sta¬ 
tus  to  the  Fellowship  of  the  College. 

Second,  as  Honorary  Fellows  the 
Council  may  select  and  admit  eminent 
medical  men  without  examination. 

Third,  except  for  the  classes  above  re¬ 


ferred  to,  admittance  shall  be  by  exami¬ 
nation.  Candidates  must  be  graduates 
of  not  less  than  three  years  standing  of 
an  approved  medical  school  or  university, 
and  shall  be  licensed  to  practise  medicine 
in  at  least  one  of  the  provinces  of  Can¬ 
ada. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  has  been 
called  for  May  to  make  further  arrange¬ 
ments,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  examina¬ 
tions  will  be  held  until  1931.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  College  confers  no  legal 
rights  nor  does  it  infringe  upon  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  any  existing  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  sole  purpose  is  to  mark  the 
recipient  of  the  Fellowship  as  practitioner 
with  special  and  outstanding  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  his  particular  field. 


FINE  RECORD 
OF  QUEEN’S  C.O.T.C. 

UNUSUAL  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  past  year  in  the  Queen’s 
contingent,  C.O.T.C.,  Lt.-Col.  P.  G.  C. 
Campbell  commanding.  It  has  a  strength 
of  no  fewer  than  223,  organized  into  a 
two-company  battalion.  “A”  Company 
is  composed  of  Arts  and  Science  man, 
“B”  Company  of  Medicals.  Training  is 
given  leading  to  both  “A”  and  “B”  cer¬ 
tificates  in  infantry  and  R.  C.  A.  M.  C. 
Headquarters  have  been  established  in 
the  small  wing  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Students’  Memorial  Union  ;  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  year,  including  the  addition 
of  the  band,  makes  it  possible  to  hope  for 
further  expansion  and  more  varied  activi¬ 
ties  next  term. 

The  Queen’s  C.  O.  T.  C.  has  the  un- 
usual  honour  of  including  three  members 
of  the  Bisley  team:  Lieut.  D.  T.  Burke 
(G.M.)  and  Lieut.  K.  R.  MacGregor,  at¬ 
tached  from  the  G.G.F.G.,  and  Pte.  W.  J. 
Hayhurst. 

This  thriving  unit  was  first  established 
in  October,  1914,  and  has  had  a  continu¬ 
ous  existence  since  that  time.  Its  first 
Commanding  Officer  was  Lt.-Col.  A.  B. 
Cunningham,  and  during  the  war  it  did 
most  effective  service.  Within  two  years 
two  hundred  men  had  passed  through  its 
ranks  to  the  Expeditionary  Force.  It 
was  supported  generously  by  the  Faculty, 
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many  of  whom,  irrespective  of  age, 
drilled  with  the  contingent.  Dr.  A.  B. 
Klugh  was  last  war  commander. 

The  present  Officer  Commanding,  Lt.- 
Col.  P.  G.  C.  Campbell,  after  long  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  Active  Militia,  had  been  ad¬ 
jutant  of  the  O.  T.  C.  until  he  proceeded 
overseas  in  command  of  the  253rd 
Queen’s  Highlanders.  This  battalion  was 
broken  up  to  form  drafts,  and  Colonel 
Campbell  proceeded  to  France  on  the 
staff  of  the  Second  Army. 

At  the  close  of  the  War  the  Queen’s 
C.O.T.C.,  along  with  all  other  units  of 
the  Active  Militia,  was  reorganized  with 
Col.  A.  Macphail,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  in 
command,  and  Lt.-Col.  Campbell  second 
in  command.  Col.  Macphail  retired  to 
the  corps  reserve  two  years  ago. 

Lt.-Col.  L.  J.  Austin  is  attached  to  the 
unit,  as  instructor  to  the  medicals  in  “B” 
Company. 


QUEEN’S  ACCOUNTANTS 

WIN  DISTINCTION 

HE  results  of  the  annual  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants  of  Ontario  have  been  an¬ 
nounced,  and  again  a  Queen’s  man  heads 
the  list. 

In  the  final  examination  the  Institute 
gold  medal  for  highest  standing  was  won 
by  W.  L.  McDonald,  Arts  ’24,  Com. 
’25.  Mr.  McDonald  also  won  the  George 
Edwards  prize  for  highest  marks  in  ac¬ 
counting.  He  is  a  son  of  Rev.  Wm.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Arts  ’99,  of  Peterboro,  Ont. 

Last  year  the  George  Edwards  prize 
was  gained  by  R.  F.  Bruce  Taylor,  Arts 
’24  (Com.),  son  of  Principal  Taylor. 
Two  years  ago  S.  F.  Saunders,  Arts  ’24 
(Com.),  won  the  Intermediate  prize. 

In  the  examination  this  year  the  first 
woman  chartered  accountant  in  Ontario 
passed  her  final  examination  for  the  pro¬ 


fession.  She  is  Mrs.  H.  T.  Burpee  (nee 
Sutcliffe),  who  took  her  accountancy 
training  through  the  special  chartered 
accountant  course  at  Queen’s. 


DRAMATICS  AT  QUEEN’S 

THE  undergraduate  Dramatic  Guild  at 
the  University  has  had  a  thriving 
year.  Several  plays  have  been  read,  and 
the  nineteenth  century  melodrama.  “Ma¬ 
ria  Marten,”  was  revived  and  produced 
on  February  21  and  22  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  Keen  interest  has  been  shown  at 
all  times,  in  both  the  literary  and  techni¬ 
cal  aspects  of  the  work. 

The  Faculty  Players  and  the  Queen’s 
members  of  the  drama  group  of  the 
Kingston  Art  and  Music  Club  have  had 
a  more  active  year  than  usual,  both  in 
private  readings  and  in  public  produc¬ 
tions.  Altogether  Kingston  maintains  a 
high  degree  of  interest  in  dramatic  mat¬ 
ters  ,and  this  interest  finds  expression  al¬ 
most  entirely  through  members  of 
Queen’s  and  the  Royal  Military  College. 


SCIENCE  STUDENTS 
CAPTURE  PRIZES 

A  LL  three  prizes  awarded  in  the  stu- 
**  dent  competition  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  in 
March,  1930,  have  gone  to  students  of 
Queen’s  Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

First  prize  was  won  by  F.  C.  Ransom, 
Science  ’30,  of  Beamsville,  Ont.,  for  his 
paper  on  “The  Noranda  Smelter.”  Sec¬ 
ond  prize  went  to  R.  A.  Findlay,  Science 
’30,  of  Kingston,  Ont.,  for  his  paper  on 
“Cut  and  Fill  Stoping  as  Practised  at  the 
Mclntyre-Porcupine  Mines,  Limited.” 
And  the  third  prize  was  won  by  T.  M. 
Gaetz,  Science  ’30,  of  Red  Deer,  Alberta, 
for  his  paper  on  “The  Creighton  Mine.” 
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Our 

Third  Anniversary 

IT  is  now  three  years  since  the  first 
number  of  the  Review  was  published, 
and  this  is  our  twenty-seventh  issue. 

The  purpose  of  the  Review,  as  stated 
on  the  cover  of  our  first  number,  was  “to 
serve  as  the  medium  through  which 
Queen’s  alumni  are  kept  informed  of  the 
activities  of  their  Association,  of  the  life 
at  their  University  and  of  one  another.” 
To  this  have  been  added  frequent  articles 
dealing  not  exclusively  with  Queen’s  but 
with  the  interests,  surroundings,  or  work 
of  Queen’s  people. 

In  following  this  policy  we  have  pub¬ 
lished  the  accounts  of  ninety  meetings  of 
Queen's  alumni,  have  reported  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  administrative  bodies  of  the 
University,  and  discussed  new  develop¬ 
ments  ;  and  throughout  the  College  year 
have  summarized  the  undergraduate  ac¬ 
tivities.  Our  Alumni  Nezvs  columns  con¬ 
tain  items  about  over  three  thousand 
graduates  and  alumni.  There  have  been 
nineteen  articles  in  our  series  on  “The 
Makers  of  Queen’s,”  and  there  have  been 


eight  full-length  articles  on  “Distin¬ 
guished  Graduates.” 

Those  who  have  written  for  us  number 
over  forty  contributors  from  outside  the 
University,  and  include  leading  public 
men,  business  men,  authors,  scholars, 
and  scientists,  many  with  national  repu¬ 
tations.  Twenty  members  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  staff  have  also  written  for  the  Re¬ 
view.  A  list  of  our  contributors  would 
compare  favourably  in  distinction  with 
that  of  any  other  Canadian  journal. 

The  Alumni  Association  owes  a  debt 
of  thanks  to  these  few  score  of  friends 
who  have  assisted  in  making  our  maga¬ 
zine  readable.  No  less  important  service 
is  given  by  those  who  help  us  to  procure 
advertising  and  who  send  us  news  of 
themselves  or  of  other  Queen’s  people. 

But  the  Revieiv  can  improve  and  main¬ 
tain  its  interest  only  with  such  continuing 
support  from  all  our  alumni.  We  look 
forward  confidently  to  the  future. 

Assisi 

The  Employment  Service 

THE  office  of  the  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  is  filled  these  days  with  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  applicants  for  positions — 
permanent  ones  for  the  senior  years  and 
temporary  ones  for  the  others. 

With  this  year’s  increased  registration 
there  has  naturally  been  an  increase  in 
the  applications  to  the  Service,  and 
although  it  has  established  more  contacts 
with  engineering  and  commercial  firms 
than  ever  before,  there  appears  to  be  a 
shortage  of  openings  for  Commerce  and 
Arts  graduates  and  particularly  for  those 
wishing  temporary  positions  during  the 
summer. 

The  cutting  down  of  much  construc¬ 
tion  work  and  the  disarrangement  of  so 
many  markets  this  spring  will  probably 
be  only  a  temporary  condition,  but  in  the 
meantime  a  hundred  Arts  and  Commerce 
men  are  graduating,  and  several  hun- 
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dreds  more  need  summer  employment  to 
enable  them  to  return  to  College  next 
year.  The  graduating  engineers  will 
probably  be  established  satisfactorily;  the 
high  reputation  of  Queen’s  engineers 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  even  in  the  lean  years. 

But  in  view  of  the  difficulties  arising 
for  the  junior  years  seeking  temporary 
work  and  for  the  Arts  graduates,  the 
Employment  Service  appeals  especially 
to  our  senior  alumni,  to  report  as  quickly 
as  possible  any  opening  or  likely  opening 
which  might  be  filled  by  a  Queen's  man 
or  woman  during  the  vacation  period. 
Temporary  work  for  the  junior  classes 
is  welcomed  even  if  it  is  straight  labour¬ 
ing.  The  efficiency  of  the  Service  de¬ 
pends  to  a  great  extent  on  co-operation 
outside.  We  are  sure  that  this  will  be 
available. 

Queen’s  and  Athletics 

MR.  MACDONNELL’S  article  in 
this  number  of  the  Reviezv,  present¬ 
ing  another  point  of  view  than  that  of 
Mr.  Skelton  in  the  January  number,  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  peculiarly  close  relation¬ 
ship  existing  in  all  English-speaking 
countries  between  academic  life  and 
games. 

The  association  of  games  and  learning 
is,  of  course,  Greek  in  origin.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  education  came  to  be  rather 
broadly  specialized,  and  in  most  lands 
there  were  parallel  systems  of  education 
— secular,  aristocratic,  athletic  and  po¬ 
litical,  on  one  hand ;  and  clerical,  demo¬ 
cratic,  academic  and  intellectual,  on  the 
other.  In  Italy  this  separation  was  less 
complete  than  elsewhere,  and  appropri¬ 
ately  enough  at  the  Renascence  games  and 
philosophy  again  joined  hands  in  Italian 
schools.  This  particular  impulse  of  the 
Renascence  passed  most  effectively  to 
England,  and  the  public  schools  set  up 
during  the  Renascence  were  of  the  new 
athletic-philosophic  tradition,  which  en¬ 
larged  and  developed  through  the  centu¬ 
ries  and  eventually  permeated  higher 
education  as  well. 

It  is  a  welcome  sign,  then,  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  on  this  continent  —  even  in  the 
United  States,  which  brought  athletics 


into  an  entirely  new  significance  through 
their  native  genius  for  organizing  and 
advertisement  —  is  again  towards  the 
Greek  rather  than  the  Roman  ideal  of 
games,  as  President  Lowell  of  Harvard 
points  out  in  his  last  annual  report.  Grow¬ 
ing  indifference  to  championships,  a  de¬ 
cline  in  organized  “scouting”  for  play¬ 
ers,  a  purging  of  masked  professionalism, 
new  facilities  for  intramural  athletes 
characterize  the  development  of  games  in 
American  colleges  during  the  past  two 
years. 

I  hough  we  had  not  gone  quite  so  far 
as  some  others  in  the  Roman  or  Ameri¬ 
can  direction,  we  may  none  the  less  bene¬ 
fit  by  this  return  to  the  sporting  standards 
of  our  fathers,  of  which  Oxford  might 
well  be  the  practical  standard  . 

1930  R  e  union 

:  T  is  only  seven  months — and  these  in¬ 
cluding  the  swift-passing  summer 
months— until  the  Reunion  of  1930  will 
be  crowding  the  campuses  and  turning 
Alma  Mater  into  carnival. 

Or  at  least  it  will  be  so  if  the  year  or¬ 
ganizations  get  their  preliminary  work 
finished  during  the  next  few  weeks.  The 
Alumni  Office  is  ready  to  provide  ad¬ 
dresses  for  the  names  on  the  class-lists 
sent  in,  or,  if  these  have  been  lost,  to  help 
prepare  class-lists  as  well.  We  strongly 
advise  the  class  executives  to  canvass  the 
opinion  of  their  year  immediately.  Last 
fall  a  class  failed  to  have  a  reunion,  al¬ 
though  it  turned  out  that  they  wished  one, 
because  their  class  executive  had  failed 
to  act. 

All  classes  who  graduated  in  a  Zero 
year  should  get  together  next  October 
and  maintain  what  has  become  a  stand¬ 
ing  institution  of  the  University.  Do  not 
let  a  break  occur  in  the  continuity  of  this 
tradition. 

If  any  members  of  these  years  do  not 
hear  from  their  executives,  write  in  to 
the  Alumni  Office  giving  your  opinion  of 
a  reunion,  and  we  shall  co-operate  with 
you  in  whatever  way  is  found  effective. 

Zero  years,  get  together  early  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  Varsity  game  next  October 
under  the  old  flag  in  the  Richardson  Sta¬ 
dium. 
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Our  Contributors 

Mr.  A.  H.  Carr,  B.A.,  who  outlines 
the  progress  of  the  university  extension 
movement  during  the  past  few  years,  has 
been  director  of  that  work  at  Queen’s 
since  1922,  and  is  on  the  University  ac¬ 
counting  staff.  He  is  also  a  chartered  ac¬ 
countant  by  profession  and  has  had  a  long 
and  successful  teaching  career,  having 
taught  for  thirteen  years  in  Calgary, 
where  his  last  appointment  was  as  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  large  Commercial  High 
School  in  that  city. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  William  B.  Donoghue,  who 
gives  us  this  month  his  interesting  sketch 
of  Peru,  is  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the 
subject.  On  graduation  from  the  School 
of  Mining  in  1912  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Cerro  de  Pasco  Copper  Company  and 


proceeded  to  Peru.  After  two  years  he 
left  them  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and 
served  overseas  for  four  years,  after 
which  he  rejoined  his  company.  In  1926 
he  returned  to  Canada,  but  May,  1928, 
found  him  again  in  Cerro  de  Pasco. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Hugh  W.  Macdonnell,  son  of 
the  late  Mr.  G.  M.  Macdonnell,  K.C.,  of 
Kingston,  was  captain  of  the  Queen’s 
hockey  team,  played  brilliant  football, 
and  graduated  M.A.  in  1909.  He  went 
from  Queen’s  to  Oxford,  where  he  main¬ 
tained  his  high  record  both  in  scholar¬ 
ship  and  in  games  at  Balliol.  He  was  a 
particularly  good  oar  and  played  rugger 
as  well.  Soon  after  the  war  he  joined 
the  permanent  staff  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers’  Association,  for  whom  he 
is  manager  of  the  industrial  relations  de¬ 
partment. 


•  Si 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


ON  the  evening  of  February  7  the  an¬ 
nual  Science  Dance  proved  itself 
possibly  the  most  brilliant  affair  staged  in 
Grant  Hall.  An  elfin  atmosphere  was 
created  with  ingenious  lighting  effects  on 
a  sunset  tropical  background.  Silver 
vase  favours  were  given  to  the  ladies,  and 
the  refreshments  were  worthy  of  the 
praise  they  received.  Warmington’s  or¬ 
chestra  lived  up  to  their  high  reputation 
and  were  assisted  by  A1  and  Bob  Harvey 
and  by  Norm  Abbott,  well-known  to  the 
radio  world.  The  committee  in  charge 
consisted  of  J.  C.  Houston,  D.  A.  Stott, 
J.  E.  Goodman,  K.  H.  Munger,  D.  S. 
Abbott,  W.  D.  Walker,  F.  C.  Atkinson, 
W.  C.  Little,  and  W.  M.  Keddie,  con¬ 
vener. 

*  *  *  * 

Still  swathed  in  the  decorations  of  the 
Science  Dance,  Grant  Hall  was  the  scene 
of  the  engineers’  twenty-ninth  annual 
dinner  on  Saturday,  February  8.  Len 
Thomas  proposed  the  toast  to  the  Univer¬ 


sity,  to  which  Principal  Taylor  replied, 
referring  to  Mr.  R.  M.  Smith,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Highways  for  Ontario,  who 
was  a  distinguished  and  loyal  graduate 
of  Queen’s  and  present  on  that  occasion. 
Andy  Farquharson  proposed  the  Science 
Faculty,  to  which  Dean  Clark  replied. 
He  discussed  the  expansion  of  the  Sci¬ 
ence  Faculty.  Mr.  Victor  Minnes,  of  Ot¬ 
tawa,  on  behalf  of  his  year,  then  present¬ 
ed  the  “Science  ’23  Memorial  Trophy” 
for  football  competition  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  years  in  Science.  Ted  Gaetz  ac¬ 
cepted  it  for  the  Faculty  and  presented  it 
to  F.  J.  McDiarmid,  representing  this 
year’s  winners,  Sc.  ’32  .  Dr.  McNeill, 
Registrar,  then  proposed  the  toast  to  the 
guests,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
guest  of  honour,  Hon.  J.  E.  Perrault, 
Minister  of  Colonization,  Mines,  and 
Fisheries  for  Quebec.  Dr.  McNeill  spoke 
with  much  humour,  and  commented  on 
the  appropriateness  of  Queen’s  welcom¬ 
ing  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Quebec, 
since  Queen’s  is  the  most  national  of  the 
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universities  of  Ontario.  The  mate¬ 
rial  Anglo-Saxon  welcomes  the  idealis¬ 
tic  French-Canadian,  said  Dr.  McNeill. 
Mr.  P errault,  in  his  reply,  discussed  the 
position  of  the  university  man  as  a 
source  of  advice  and  good  counsel  for 
statesmen,  and  commended  Queen’s  on 
the  effective  manner  in  which  she  effected 
this  task.  He  also  brought  greetings  to 
Ontario  from  his  own  province.  Onta¬ 
rio  and  Quebec  formed  the  nucleus  about 
which  all  Canada  had  developed.  He 
then  proceeded  to  deal  principally  with 
his  own  Quebec,  pointing  out  her  great 
progress  since  Confederation,  based  as  it 
was  on  a  system  of  social  peace  and  ac¬ 
cord.  Representatives  of  McGill,  Var¬ 
sity,  and  R.  M.  C.  also  spoke.  Mr.  Herb 
Dickey  presided. 

*  *  *  * 

The  speaker  at  the  Math  and  Physics 
Club  on  February  12  was  Dr.  D.  Rose, 
of  the  Physics  department,  who  spoke 
on  the  organization  of  student  life  at 
Cambridge. 

*  *  *  * 

One  of  the  most  active  clubs  in  the 
University  is  the  “Western  Club.”  They 
hold  frequent  meetings  and  entertain¬ 
ments.  Their  annual  dinner  was  held  on 
February  12. 

*  *  *  * 

On  February  10  the  Theologues  staged 
the  largest  annual  dinner  which  they  have 
ever  undertaken.  A.  M.  J.  Gray,  as 
President  of  the  Theological  Society,  pre¬ 
sided.  Principal  Taylor  replied  to  the 
toast  to  the  University,  and  gave  an  in¬ 
teresting  sketch  of  Queen’s  struggles  in 
the  early  days.  Dr.  Kent  responded  to 
the  toast  to  the  Theological  College,  and 
commented  on  the  close  fellowship  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  University.  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  Emmanuel  College — the  theo¬ 
logical  faculty  of  Victoria,  Toronto — and 
of  McGill  also  spoke.  The  guest  of  hon¬ 
our  of  the  evening  was  Rev.  Dr.  George 
Pidgeon  of  Toronto,  who  responded  to 
the  toast  to  the  Church.  He  especially 
advised  all  those  intending  to  enter  the 


ministry  to  develop  their  personality  and 
broaden  their  outlook.  Messrs.  R.  Mc- 
Yittie  and  G.  Henderson  sang  and  were 
accompanied  by  Professor  Tracv. 

*  *  *  * 

On  the  evening  of  February  12  the 
speaker  at  the  fireside  talk  at  Ban  Righ 
Hall  was  Mrs.  Boris  Hambourg,  of  To¬ 
ronto,  a  talented  New  Zealand  musician. 
She  spoke  of  women  as  the  most  effective 
music  teachers  and  pointed  out  the  great 
advantages  that  lay  in  this  work  for  wo¬ 
men  graduates. 

*  *  *  * 

A  Queen’s  debating  team  visited  the 
University  of  Syracuse  on  February  13 
and  effectively  maintained  the  affirma¬ 
tive  in  a  debate  on  government  control 
of  hydro-electric  power.  It  was  the  first 
international  debate  ever  held  at  that  uni¬ 
versity.  There  was  an  open  discussion 
later,  but  no  decision  was  made. 

*  *  *  * 

On  Friday  14  Professor  Humphrey 
addressed  the  Mathematics  Club  on  the 
American  Army  psychological  tests,  and 
at  the  close  applied  them  to  the  members 
present. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  Queen  s  Journal  has  openly  con¬ 
demned  co-education,  advocating  sepa¬ 
rate  men’s  and  women’s  colleges  at 
Queen’s. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Engineering  Society  on  February 
14  were  given  a  most  interesting  illus¬ 
trated  address  by  Captain  Weeks,  of 
Camp  Borden,  who  dealt  with  the  facili¬ 
ties  offered  by  the  Canadian  Corps  of 
Signals  at  that  station. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  F.  C.  Hambly,  president  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  Chemistry,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  19  addressed  the  Queen’s  student 
branch  on  the  professional  training  of  a 
chemist,  emphasizing  the  need,  even  in 
practical  life,  of  continuous  work  and  ex¬ 
periment. 
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ATHLETICS 

By  J.  C-  BRITTON,  Sporhs  Editor 
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Season  of  1929-1930 

HE  Intercollegiate  athletics  season  of 
1929-1930  has  now  passed  into  his¬ 
tory.  Taking  the  major  sports  together 
there  has  been  an  unusual  number  of 
changed  championships,  and  the  net  re¬ 
sult  has  been  the  end  of  the  strong  To¬ 
ronto  dominance.  McGill  have  had  a 

more  prosperous  year  than  usual,  though 
they  lost  their  football  championship  to 
Queen’s,  and  their  victory  at  the  Assault 
was  a  general  surprise.  Queen’s  won  the 
two  important  football  and  basketball 
championships  and  did  not  play  senior 
Intercollegiate  hockey. 

A  summary  of  the  champions  follows: 
Tennis— McGill  B.  W.  F.— McGill 

Hockey — McGill  Track — Varsity 

Football — Queen’s  Basketball — Queen’s 

Throughout  the  season,  therefore, 
there  was  a  close  three-cornered  compe¬ 
tition,  particularly  close  in  football  and 
B.  W.  &  F.  In  football  and  basketball 
there  was  an  interesting  dash  of  Purple 
and  White  from  Western,  who  in  both 
games  promise  to  be  serious  contenders 


in  the  immediate  future.  Western  will 
soon  be  full-fledged  and  active  members 
of  the  Intercollegiate  Union.  The  even 
distribution  of  championships  and  the 
growing  effectiveness  of  Western  pro¬ 
mise  closer  competition  than  ever  for 
next  year. 

The  most  satisfaction  for  Queen’s  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season  lies  in  her  capture  of 
the  football  and  basketball  champion¬ 
ships  and  the  high  position  she  won  in 
boxing,  wrestling,  and  fencing.  Queen’s 
recaptured  from  McGill  the  Yates  tro¬ 
phy,  which  McGill  had  annexed  two 
years  ago,  and  since  the  last  issue  of  the 
Review  Queen’s  have  captured  the  Inter¬ 
collegiate  basketball  championship. 

Basketball 

The  basketball  team  was  one  of  the 
finest  ever  seen  at  Queen’s  and  has  been 
unbeaten  this  year.  Besides  winning  all 
six  of  their  Intercollegiate  games,  they 
defeated  Ottawa  Gunners  and  R.  M.  C. 
twice  and  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  team  of  Mont¬ 
real  once.  They  played  clever  basketball 
throughout,  and  Ike  Sutton  showed  him- 
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self  to  be  the  best  player  for  several  years. 
This  speedy  athlete  never  showed  himself 
to  better  advantage.  But  it  was  not  a 
one  man  team — Ike  was  given  splendid 
support  by  Herb  Dickey,  Bob  Elliott, 
Don  Bews,  Mac  McLaughlin,  regulars, 
and  by  Stew  Fenwick,  Howard  Carter, 
Ken  Meyers,  substitutes.  These  were 
worthy  champions  and  have  set  a  high 
mark  for  the  Intercollegiate  champions 
of  the  future.  The  team  will  miss  the 
stalwart  services  of  Ike  Sutton  and  Herb 
Dickey  next  year. 

Boxing,  Wrestling,  Fencing 

Fencing  again  determined  the  cham¬ 
pionship  at  the  boxing,  wrestling,  and 
fencing  assault  at  Montreal.  Queen's,  as 


she  did  last  year,  won  more  of  the  box¬ 
ing  and  wrestling  bouts  than  did  her  op¬ 
ponents,  but  McGill  by  virtue  of  the  three 
points  gained  in  fencing  annexed  the 
title.  Seright,  Peever,  Bayne,  McOuade 
of  the  boxers,  and  Hoskings  and  Miller 
of  the  wrestlers  won  their  bouts  for 
Queen’s.  It  was  a  fine  meet  and  the  de- 
cisions  were  close  all  down  the  line.  The 
work  of  Fell,  of  Varsity,  in  the  126- 
pound  class,  and  of  Peever,  a  freshman 
at  Queen's,  in  the  135-pound  class  stood 
out. 


In  the  senior  O.  H.  A.  hockey  group 
Nationals  finished  the  schedule  at  the 
top,  but  Varsity  beat  them  out  in  the 
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play-offs.  There  was  little  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  the  two  teams.  The  surprise  of 
the  season  was  the  splendid  showing  made 
by  the  Queen’s  “Bees” — the  team  playing 
Senior  “B,”  O.  H.  A.  hockey.  In  their 
own  group  they  beat  Oshawa  in  the  play¬ 
offs  and  went  ahead  to  the  finals  in  that 
series.  They  met  Hamilton  Tigers  for 
the  Senior  “B”  championship,  defeated 
them  in  Hamilton,  lost  in  Kingston,  and 
finally  lost  out  in  a  play-off  in  Oshawa 
by  5-2.  It  was  a  fine  fight  throughout. 
The  defensive  work  of  Squires  and  Mur¬ 
phy,  the  splendid  work  of  McDowall  at 
centre,  and  the  phenomenal  goal-tending 
of  Benny  Morris  were  the  highlights  of 
their  successful  season.  The  splendid 
results  of  their  team — Queen’s  second 
team — speak  well  for  the  future.  They 
could  step  up  now  and  give  a  good  ac¬ 
count  of  themselves  in  Senior  Intercolle¬ 
giate  hockey,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
revival  of  this  series  may  be  looked  for. 


Intramural  Sports 

Throughout  the  year  keen  competition 
was  shown  in  the  interfaculty  basketball 
srames.  There  were  several  intramural 
hockey  games  of  considerable  personal 
interest,  though  they  were  not  watched 
by  the  N.  H.  L.  scouts.  And  all  season 
prior  to  the  Intercollegiate  assault  the 
B.  W.  F.  team  put  on  first  class  boxing 
and  wrestling  tournaments  with  visitors 
from  all  over  Ontario.  This  continuance 
of  intramural  sports  and  the  interest 
shown  in  athletics  apart  from  champion¬ 
ship  contests  augur  well  for  the  future 
of  games  at  Queen’s. 

The  prospects  for  Intercollegiate 
prizes  next  year  are  excellent.  The  Tri¬ 
colour  has  been  pressing  hard  even  where 
it  has  not  been  victorious,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  those  who  performed  so 
well  this  year  promises  many  successes 
in  the  1930-1931  season. 
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Kingston 


ON  February  3  the  Kingston  branch 
of  the  alumnae  held  their  annual 
dinner  in  the  Red  Room.  Over  fifty  mem¬ 
bers  were  present,  and  those  at  the  head 
table  were  Mrs.  D.  M.  Chown  (Mary 
Macphail),  Arts  T 7,  president,  Mrs.  A. 
L.  Clark,  guest  speaker,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Hits- 
man  (Minnie  Mackay),  Arts  ’07,  Miss 
Jennie  Rogers,  Arts  T5,  Miss  Mildred 
Clow,  Arts  T4,  Miss  Lois  Allan,  Arts  ’21, 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Watts  (Isabella  Best),  Arts 
TO,  Miss  Mabel  Edwards,  Arts  ’25,  Miss 
Eleanor  Tett,  Arts  ’28,  and  Miss  Bessie 
Simmons,  Arts  ’28.  Mrs.  Clark  gave  a 
most  interesting  address  on  charity  work 
in  Kingston.  After  the  singing  of  old  col¬ 
lege  songs  the  meeting  broke  up. 


London 


THE  annual  meeting  of  the  London 
branch  of  the  Alumni  Association 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  February  27 


at  the  Hotel  London.  It  took  the  form 
of  a  dinner-bridge,  and  the  speaker  of  the 
evening  was  Dr.  K.  P.  R.  Neville,  Arts 
’95,  Dean  of  Arts  at  Western.  There 
were  about  fifty  alumni  present. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  was  held 
and  resulted  as  follows :  Prof.  W.  J.  Pat¬ 
terson,  Arts  ’88,  honorary  president ; 
Prof.  A.  R.  Walker,  Arts  T9,  president; 
Miss  Mary  C.  MacPherson,  Arts  ’00, 
vice-president ;  T.  J.  Thomson,  Arts  ’29, 
Secretary-treasurer ;  M.  L.  Entwistle, 
Arts  ’26,  Miss  Kathleen  Dolan,  Arts  ’24, 
W.  R.  Urlin,  Arts  T5,  H.  A.  Wheeler, 
Arts  ’26,  Dr.  W.  R.  Hambly,  Sc.  TO, 
Med.  ’ll,  and  Chester  Heard,  Sc.  ’24. 
committee. 

Montreal 

THE  united  alumni  and  alumnae  of 
Montreal  held  their  annual  dinner- 
dance  in  the  ball-room  of  the  Ritz-Carl- 
ton  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  February  28. 
A  most  inspiring  address  was  given  by 
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the  guest  of  honour,  Prof.  Alexander 
Macphail,  who  is  honorary  president  of 
the  Montreal  Association.  He  described 
student  life  at  the  University  and  the 
function  of  the  University  in  our  social 
and  economic  life. 

Ottawa 

QUEEN’S  alumnae  were  prominent 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Ottawa 
University  Women’s  Club  in  the  Chateau 
Laurier  on  March  1.  Miss  Charlotte 
Whitton,  Arts  ’17,  presided,  and  Miss 


Margaret  Clifford,  Arts  ’07,  replied  to 
the  toast  to  “Alma  Mater.”  The  speaker 
of  the  evening  was  Rev.  Principal  Kent, 
of  the  Queen’s  Theological  College,  who 
gave  a  most  interesting  address  on  “Dis¬ 
raeli.” 

Toronto 

ON  the  evening  of  February  24  the 
Toronto  alumnae  held  their  annual 
theatre  night.  Preceding  the  theatre  sev¬ 
eral  private  dinner  parties  took  place.  The 
patronesses  for  the  evening  were:  Mrs. 
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W.  D.  Ross,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Ferguson,  Mrs. 
T.  A.  Kidd,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Logie,  Mrs.  H. 
A.  Calvin,  Mrs.  D.  I.  McLeod,  Mrs.  W. 
L.  Grant,  Mrs.  Alex.  Longwell,  and  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Macdonnell. 

The  play  attended  was  Shaw's  “Man 
and  Superman,”  produced  by  the  Mau¬ 
rice  Colbourne  Company,  which  was  re¬ 


ceived  enthusiastically  by  a  well-filled 
house.  Mr.  Colbourne  made  a  very  fit¬ 
ting  speech,  saying  that  the  success  of 
the  evening  proved  once  more  who  is 
mere  man  and  who  is  superman. 

The  Queen’s  alumnae  theatre  night  has 
become  an  annual  event  of  great  interest. 
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Birlhs 

Allan — On  Friday,  February  21,  at  the 
Private  Patients’  Pavilion,  Toronto,  to  D. 
Murray  Allan,  Arts  ’25  (Com.),  and  Mrs. 
Allan,  a  daughter. 

Benger — At  Port  Arthur,  on  August  14, 
1929,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Benger  (Mabel 
Maxwell),  Arts  ’13,  a  daughter  (Mary 
Helen). 

Dunlop — At  Ottawa,  on  November  2,  to 
John  J.  Dunlop,  Arts  ’15,  and  Mrs.  Dunlop 
(Margaret  McArton),  Arts  ’20,  a  son. 

Nayler — At  the  Burnside  Hospital,  To¬ 
ronto,  on  March  6,  to  John  Boyd  Nayler, 
Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Nayler  (Flora  Fawcett), 
Arts  ’24,  a  daughter  (Flora  Jane  Eliza¬ 
beth). 

Wagar — On  Sunday,  March  9,  at  the 
Catherine  Booth  Memorial  Hospital,  Mont¬ 
real,  to  Roy  E.  Wagar,  Arts  ’22,  and  Mrs. 
Wagar,  29  Monkland  Ave.,  a  son. 

Wait — At  Ottawa,  on  August  27,  1929, 
to  E.  B.  Wait,  and  Mrs.  Wait  (Marion  Kirk¬ 
patrick),  Arts  ’24,  a  son. 

Watson — At  the  Royal  Victoria  Mater¬ 
nity  Hospital,  Montreal,  on  February  15,  to 
William  Craig  Watson,  Arts  ’27,  Med.  ’29, 
and  Mrs.  Watson,  a  son. 

Wright — At  Sandwich,  Ont.,  in  October 
last,  to  W.  M.  Wright,  Arts  ’12,  and  Mrs. 
Wright  (Marjorie  Hopkirk),  Arts  ’13,  a 
daughter. 


Marriages 

Cockburn — On  Saturday,  March  1,  at  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  aunt,  Mrs.  T.  Alli¬ 
son,  4945  Western  Avenue,  Westmount, 
Quebec,  Giace  Gilmour  Dryburgh,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Dry¬ 
burgh,  to  Donald  George  Cockburn,  Sc.  ’27, 
younger  son  of  Mr.  J.  A.  and  Mrs.  Cock¬ 
burn,  of  Gravenhurst,  Ont. 


Leadlay — On  February  14,  at  Melrose 
United  Church,  Hamilton,  Vera  Rymal  to 
Frank  R.  Leadlay,  Sc.  ’25. 

McCartney  —  In  New  York,  early  in 
March,  Annetta  Pedlow,  Arts  ’23,  to  H.  S. 
McCartney,  Med.  ’27. 

MacDonald — On  February  13,  at  St.  Au¬ 
gustine’s  Rectory,  Vancouver,  Kathryn 
Anne  Burke,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  F. 
Burke,  of  Portsmouth,  Ont.,  to  Cameron 
Warwick  MacDonald,  Sc.  ’29,  of  Britannia 
Townsite,  B.C. 

Milne — In  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Mont¬ 
real,  on  February  15,  Margaret  Whitty, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Whitty,  of 
Montreal,  to  James  Milne,  Sc.  ’29,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Milne,  of  Kingston. 

Deaths 

Mackenzie — On  Friday,  February  28,  at 
Kamloops,  B.C.,  occurred  the  death  of  Miss 
Winewood  Mackenzie,  after  an  extended 
illness.  Winewood  Forbes  Mackenzie  was 
born  in  1883,  at  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Macken¬ 
zie.  From  St.  Thomas  Collegiate  sue  en¬ 
tered  Queen’s  in  1904  and  graduated  with 
specialist’s  standing  in  Modems  in  1908. 
She  attended  the  Faculty  of  Education  for 
a  further  year.  She  went  to  Vancouver  in 
1912,  where  she  soon  became  well  known 
and  popular  as  teacher  at  King  Edward 
High  School  and  at  Kitsilano  High  School, 
but  had  to  retire  some  time  ago  on  account 
of  ill-health.  She  was  always  active  in  lit¬ 
erary  and  social  circles  in  whatever  com¬ 
munity  she  resided. 

Nichols — At  Honolulu  on  Sunday,  Febru¬ 
ary  23,  occurred  the  death  of  W.  H.  Nichols, 
chairman  of  the  General  Chemical  Co..  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry  Nichols  was  bom  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  in  1852,  and  graduated  in  science  from 
New  York  University  in  1870.  He  was 
early  associated  with  his  father’s  chemical 
business  and  himself  founded  the  General 
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Chemical  Co.  in  1890.  In  time  he  became 
one  of  the  principal  manufacturers  of  acids 
in  America  and  is  one  of  the  three  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  have  been  president  of  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry  of  London.  He  had 
also  extensive  interests  in  the  copper  indus¬ 
try  and  in  finance.  His  benefactions  were 
international;  he  gave  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  for  the  chemical  laboratory  at 
New  York  University,  and  his  summer 
home,  Nokomis  Lodge,  to  the  Kingston  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital.  Queen’s  laureated  him 
LL.D.  in  1928.  Mrs.  Nichols  died  last  year. 


Nissen — In  England  on  March  1  the  death 
occurred  of  Lt.-Col.  P.  N.  Nissen,  late  Royal 
Engineers.  Peter  Norman  Nissen  was  born 
in  1871,  son  of  George  H.  and  Lavinia  Nis¬ 
sen.  He  entered  Trinity  University  (now 
Duke),  N.C.,  while  still  young  and  came 
from  there  to  Queen’s  School  of  Mining.  In 
Kingston  he  married  Miss  Louisa  M.  Rich¬ 
mond,  who  predeceased  him  seven  years 

??°4iand1  in„ 1924  he  married  Miss  Lauretta 
Maitland  of  Morayshire  in  Scotland  Col¬ 
onel  Nissen  served  throughout  the’  war 
wmmng  a  mention  in  despatches  and  the 
iLb.U.,  but  he  will  be  best  remembered  as 
the  inventor  of  the  Nissen  hut  and  the  Nis¬ 
sen  steel  tent.  In  his  own  profession  as 
mining  engineer  he  invented  the  Nissen 
stamp  mill,  and  was  an  authority  on  stamp 
milling.  Colonel  Nissen  will  be  mourned  by 
many  friends  in  Canada  y 
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Notes 

1881-1890 

Rev.  Dr.  D.  R.  Drummond,  Arts  ’89, 
Theol.  ’92,  D.D.  ’12,  on  February  23  cele¬ 
brated  the  close  of  his  twenty-fifth  year  of 
incumbency  at  St.  Paul’s  Presbyterian 
Church,  Hamilton,  Ont.  Special  services 
marked  the  occasion,  and  on  the  Monday 
evening  following,  a  ceremony  of  unusual 
interest  associated  the  congregation,  the 
moderator,  and  his  fellow  pastors  with  the 
anniversary.  Presentations  were  made  to 
Dr.  Drummond  by  the  ladies  and  the  con¬ 
gregation. 

Dr.  Michael  James,  Med.  ’87,  has  prac¬ 
tised  at  Mattawa,  Ont.,  for  over  forty  years, 
during  most  of  which  time  he  has  been 
M.O.H.  for  Mattawa  and  four  surrounding 
townships,  and  associate  coroner  for  the 
district  of  Nipissing.  He  was  member  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  for  Nipissing 
from  1902  to  1905.  He  was  for  several 
years  chairman  of  the  separate-school  board 
of  Mattawa,  and  physician  for  the  Indians 
for  Mattawa  District  and  part  of  Quebec 
Province. 

Rev.  Robert  Young,  Arts  ’90,  Theol.  ’98, 
has  been  United  Church  minister  at  Elm¬ 
wood,  Ont.,  since  1926.  He  had  formerly 
been  Presbyterian  minister  at  Pakenham, 
Port  Colborne,  and  Stouffville.  On  first 
graduating  he  taught  school  in  Eastern  On¬ 
tario  and  had  been  principal  of  Alexandria 
High  School. 

1891-1900 

Rev.  E.  C.  Currie,  Arts  ’94,  is  minister  of 
St.  Paul’s  Presbyterian  Church,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont.  Two  members  of  his  family 
are  also  graduates  of  Queen’s,  E.  Bruce 
Currie,  Sc.  ’24,  who  is  with  the  General 
Electric  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  Miss  Mildred 
Currie,  Arts  ’29,  now  attending  O.C.E. 

Capt.  John  Donnelly,  Sc.  ’98,  and  Mrs. 
Donnelly  are  spending  a  few  months  in 
California  and  Honolulu. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  P.  Fletcher,  Arts  ’96,  is  min¬ 
ister  of  Centre  Street  United  Church,  at 
Oshawa,  Ont. 

W.  F.  Marshall,  Arts  ’98,  of  Regina, 
Sask.,  is  commissioner  for  the  Saskatche¬ 
wan  division  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross. 

Y.  I.  Smart,  Arts  ’99,  general  superinten¬ 
dent  of  transportation,  western  region,  for 
the  C.  N.  R.,  has  been  appointed  Deputy 
Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals  for  the 
Dominion  Government,  and  government  di¬ 
rector  on  the  Board  of  the  C.  N.  R.  Colonel 
Smart  is  a  native  of  Brockville  and  after 
graduation  was  engaged  until  1907  in  sur¬ 
veying  and  railway  work  in  the  West.  For 
seven  years  he  was  professor  of  railway 
engineering  and  operation  at  McGill.  He 
was  then  in  railway  and  consulting  engi¬ 
neering  in  Montreal  until  1923,  when  he 
joined  the  service  of  the  C.  N.  R.,  and  was 


transferred  to  the  West  in  1928.  He  has 
played  a  large  part  in  economizing  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  railways  in  eastern  and  central 
Canada. 

Mrs.  William  Sparling  (Nettie  H.  E.  An¬ 
glin),  Arts  ’92,  is  now  in  Paris  while  her 
younger  daughter,  Lillian,  spends  a  year 
studying  violin.  She  can  be  reached 
through  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  6  Place  Ven- 
dome. 

1901-1910 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Arnold  (Edna  G.  Thompson), 
Arts  ’03,  was  in  January  bereaved  by  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Major  F.  G.  Arnold, 
of  Regina.  Mrs.  Arnold  has  three  sons. 

J.  J.  Edwards,  Arts  ’06,  Ed.  ’03,  has  been 
inspector  of  public  schools  for  Lambton 
East  since  1922.  He  had  formerly  taught 
moderns  and  history  at  Hamilton  Central 
Collegiate. 

M.  D.  Finlayson,  Sc.  ’03,  is  resident  engi¬ 
neer  for  the  C.  N.  R.  at  Grand  River,  N.S. 
On  graduation  he  went  to  the  National 
Transcontinental  Railway  and  joined  tne 
Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Co.  in  1910.  He 
served  overseas  with  the  R.  C.  E..  On  re¬ 
turning  to  Canada  he  spent  six  years  with 
the  N.  S.  Highway  Board,  and  was  for  two 
years  on  the  H.  B.  Railway.  He  has  always 
retained  an  active  interest  in  Queen’s  af¬ 
fairs  and  is  a  life  member  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association. 

C.  L.  Hayes,  Sc.  ’09,  has  moved  from  86 
Kenilworth  Ave.,  Toronto,  to  55  Williamson 
Road. 

G.  C.  Leitch,  Arts  ’05,  has  been  for  the 
past  few  years  in  business  in  Toronto.  He 
had  formerly  been  with  the  C.  P.  R.  lands 
department. 

Dr.  C.  C.  McCullough,  Med.  ’04,  of  Fort 
William,  is  chairman  in  charge  of  arrang¬ 
ing  the  silver  jubilee  convention  of  the  Ro¬ 
tary  International,  at  Chicago. 

J.  M.  Macdonnell,  Arts  ’05,  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Trust  Co.,  has  been  transferred  from 
Montreal,  and  is  now  in  the  Head  Office  at 
Toronto. 

H  .W.  McKiel,  Arts  ’08,  Sc.  ’12,  of  Mount 
Allison  University,  was  last  year  president 
of  the  N.  B.  Association  of  Professional 
Engineers,  and  in  January  delivered  his  re¬ 
tiring  address  at  the  annual  meeting  at  St. 
John. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Malcolm,  Arts  ’05,  Sc.  ’07, 
of  the  department  of  civil  engineering,  has 
been  elected  to  the  Council  of  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  Institute  of  Canada. 

A.  E.  Nelson,  Arts  ’09,  is  inspector  of 
schools  at  Stratford,  Ont. 

M.  J.  Patton,  Arts  ’09,  has  been  connected 
with  the  investment  banking  firm  of  Mc¬ 
Leod,  Young  &  Weir,  Toronto,  since  1927, 
prior  to  which  he  was  tariff  adviser  to  the 
late  Hon.  James  A.  Robb,  Minister  of 
Finance,  at  Ottawa.  He  was  formerly  eco¬ 
nomic  adviser  to  the  Commission  on  Con¬ 
servation  and  to  the  Natural  Resources  In- 
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telligence  Servcie.  Much  of  his  time  has 
lately  been  given  to  investment  trust  work. 
He  is  director  and  secretary-treasurer  of 
Canadian  Investor  Corporation  and  of  In¬ 
vestor  Equity  Corp. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  LL.D.  ’03,  C.B.E.,  is 
honorary  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australia 
(Queensland),  which  he  founded  in  1885.  A 
native  of  the  Shetlands,  he  is  one  of  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  most  distinguished  geographers,  and 
the  Thomson  Foundation  Gold  Medal,  named 
in  his  honour,  was  awarded  to  him  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service.  He  is  the  author  of 
three  books  and  of  over  150  scientific  arti¬ 
cles  and  monographs.  Several  years  ago  he 
donated  the  Thomson  Collection  of  South 
Sea  and  Australian  anthropological  exhibits 
to  the  Queen’s  Museum. 

G.  C.  Wright,  Sc.  ’07,  engineer  and  con¬ 
tractor  of  Kingston,  is  in  charge  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  to  the  Mining  building.  Work  com¬ 
menced  on  February  18. 

1911-1920 

Miss  Ruth  Buchanan,  Arts  ’14,  is  teach¬ 
ing  in  Pembroke  High  School. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Burry,  Arts  ’15,  Med.  ’23, 
of  Aloes  Parish  Church,  Forres,  Scotland, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Ferryhill  North 
Church,  Aberdeen. 

J.  S.  Cameron,  Arts  ’12,  has  moved  from 
30  Glenholme  Av'e.,  to  99  Northcliffe  Blvd., 
Toronto. 

Dr.  G.  S.  Cronk,  Med.  ’15,  is  M.O.H.  for 
the  city  of  Belleville,  where  he  has  had  a 
general  practice  since  demobilization. 

Dr.  K.  A.  Denholm,  Arts  ’14,  Med.  T5, 
has  had  a  general  hospital  and  surgical 
practice  at  Parry  Sound,  Ont.,  for  the  past 
six  and  a  half  years.  He  had  formerly 
spent  two  and  a  half  years  in  Formosa  as 
missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Alex.  Donaldson,  Arts  ’20,  has  been 
appointed  minister  of  St.  John’s  Parish 
Church,  Hawick,  Scotland,  in  place  of  Rev. 
W.  G.  Calder,  Arts  ’14,  who  is  now  at  Car¬ 
luke. 

H.  A.  (Sandy)  Dyde,  grad,  student  T9, 
has  recaptured  the  singles  badminton 
championship  of  Alberta,  and  has  been 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Alberta 
Badminton  Association. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Flanagan,  Arts  ’17,  Med.  ’23, 
formerly  at  Richland,  Pa.,  is  now  practis¬ 
ing  at  Myerstown,  Pa. 

J.  E.  Forbes,  Sc.  T6,  of  the  Imperial  Oil 
Refineries,  has  returned  from  Peru,  and  is 
now  at  Sarnia,  Ont. 

Dr.  N.  V.  Freeman,  Arts  ’15,  Med.  ’22, 
has  a  flourishing  practice  at  Battersea,  Ont. 
He  has  also  a  fox  farm  and  manages  a  gen¬ 
eral  farm.  He  is  prominent  in  all  commu¬ 
nity  enterprises,  having  organized  a  com¬ 
munity  band  and  a  local  dramatic  society. 
Mrs.  Freeman  was  Gertrude  Deadman,  Arts 
’22.  They  have  four  children. 

T.  L.  Hughson,  Sc.  T6,  is  now  employed 
with  Wells  &  Gray,  Ltd.,  engineers  and  con¬ 
tractors,  at  Toronto. 


C.  A.  Kirkegaard,  Sc.  T3,  of  Canadian  In¬ 
dustries,  Ltd.,  formerly  at  McMasterville, 
Que.,  is  now  at  120  Northcliffe  Ave.,  Mont¬ 
real. 

J.  E.  Lane,  Arts  ’ll,  is  chairman  of  the 
Water  Board  of  B.  C.,  which  acts  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  utilities  board  for  the  Province.  He  was 
called  to  the  B.  C.  bar  in  1914,  served  over¬ 
seas  in  the  Queen’s  Battery,  and  joined  the 
Water  Board  in  1919. 

C.  F.  Lloyd,  Med.  ’ll,  of  Winnipeg,  a  fre¬ 
quent  contributor  to  the  better  Canadian 
journals,  last  year  published  a  volume  of 
verse  and  another  of  essays. 

P.  A.  McDougall,  Arts  T7,  teaches  in  the 
Technical  Institute  at  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Rev.  John  Murray,  Arts  T8,  Theol.  T9 
(M.A.,  Chic.),  has  been  minister  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Presbyterian  Church  in  Jersey  City 
since  1927.  He  was  for  seven  years  Pres¬ 
byterian  minister  at  Martintown,  Ont. 

N.  L.  Reid  (formerly  Latour),  Arts  T7, 
has  recently  been  appointed  assistant  dep¬ 
uty  minister  of  education  for  Saskatche¬ 
wan.  Mr.  Reid  went  west  in  1910  to  be¬ 
come  principal  of  the  Swift  Current  schools, 
became  inspector  at  Sceptre,  Sask.,  in  1918, 
and  in  1924  joined  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  charge  of  the  school  organization 
branch.  He  has  also  taught  in  the  normal 
schools  at  Regina,  Moose  Jaw,  and  Swift 
Current. 

Miss  Helen  Ruddick,  Arts  T8,  formerly  at 
Hollyburn,  B.C.,  now  resides  at  Suite  10, 
Central  Apt.,  Galt,  Ont. 

1921-1929 

J.  R.  Bain,  Sc.  ’28,  is  with  the  research 
products  division  of  the  general  sales  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Northern  Electric  Co.,  at 
Montreal. 

H.  S.  Campbell,  Sc.  ’28,  has  been  engineer 
with  the  Pitcairn  Aircraft  Co.,  at  Willow 
Grove,  Pa.,  since  last  October  .  He  had 
formerly  been  with  Canadian  Vickers  Air¬ 
craft,  Fairchild  Aviation,  and  Acosta  Air¬ 
craft. 

Sister  Clothilde  (Margaret  A.  Burke), 
Arts  ’26,  formerly  at  Walkerton,  is  now  at 
Waterdown,  Ont. 

Miss  Mina  P.  Cole,  Arts  ’24,  is  now  at 
Wetaskiwin,  Alberta. 

D.  L.  Coulter,  Sc.  ’23,  is  metallurgist  with 
the  Premier  Gold  Mining  Co.,  at  Premier, 
B.C. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Douglas  (Elsie  May  Gardiner), 
Arts  ’22,  resides  at  Cayuga,  Ont. 

E.  O.  Ebersole,  Arts  ’28,  who  last  summer 
was  assistant  biologist  with  the  Ontario 
department  of  Games  and  Fisheries  and  who 
has  been  doing  research  work  in  ecology  at 
Queen’s  during  the  winter,  is  accepting  a 

position  with  the  provincial  government 
again  this  summer. 

H.  J.  Edwards,  Sc.  ’24,  who  has  been  with 
the  Oshawa  Public  Utilities  Commission, 
has  returned  to  the  head  office  of  the  H.  E. 
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P.  C  of  Ontario,  municipal  department,  at 
Toronto. 

G.  D.  Furse,  Sc.  ’24  (M.A.,  Columbia), 
has  returned  to  the  East  from  doing  explo¬ 
ration  work  in  the  Great  Slave  Lake  region 
with  the  Atlas  Exploration  Co. 

H.  W.  Gregory,  Arts  ’29,  of  Shannonville, 
Ont.,  is  attending  O.  C.  E. 

Dr.  G.  C.  Hamilton,  Arts  ’22,  Med.  ’24, 
has  been  practising  for  some  time  at  Bing- 
hampton,  N.Y.  He  had  formerly  been  at 
the  Northern  Hospital,  at  Winnibago, 
Wise. 

Flying  Officer  D.  Harding,  Arts  ’25,  Sc. 
’26,  has  been  transferred  from  Camp  Bor¬ 
den  to  Vancouver. 

Dr.  T.  E.  Warren,  Arts  ’23,  of  the  Mines 
Department,  Ottawa,  succeeded  early  in 
December  in  producing  45  gallons  of  gaso¬ 
line  from  a  ton  of  coal.  This  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  long  period  of  experimenting. 

W.  S.  Webb,  Arts  ’29,  is  principal  of  King 
George  School,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

J.  A.  Wedge,  Sc.  ’21,  formerly  at  Drumbo, 
Ont.,  is  now  stationed  at  Sudbury. 

E.  B.  Wen,  Sc.  ’26,  is  mining  engineer 
with  the  Consol.  Mining  and  Smelting  Co., 
at  Sudbury,  Ont. 

Miss  Barbara  (Tek)  Whattam,  Arts  ’29, 
is  playing  hockey  for  Aura  Lee  this  winter, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  team  that  defeat¬ 
ed  Varsity  women  4-0. 

Miss  Emily  G.  Williamson,  Arts  ’29 


(Com.),  is  accountant  for  lumber  companies 
in  Toronto. 

Miss  Jean  B.  Wilton,  Arts  ’26,  has  taught 
for  the  past  two  and  a  half  years  at  Ganan- 
oque  High  School. 

Miss  Dorothy  U.  Wood,  Arts  ’26,  has 
taught  for  the  past  three  years  in  St.  Cle¬ 
ment’s  private  school,  Toronto. 

M.  B.  Wooldridge,  Arts  ’26,  teaches  in 
Humberside  Collegiate,  Toronto. 

Miss  Janet  M.  Young,  Arts  ’21,  formerly 
at  Petrolia,  is  now  at  Orillia,  Ont. 

GENERAL 

Dr.  L.  J.  Austin,  professor  of  surgery  at 
the  University,  spoke  to  the  Toronto  Board 
of  Trade  Club  on  January  30  on  “Quacks 
and  Quackery.” 

Prof.  C.  A.  Curtis,  of  the  department  of 
economics,  had  an  article  in  a  recent  num¬ 
ber  of  the  “Monetary  Times,”  pointing  out 
how  in  fact  Canada  had  departed  from  a 
gold  basis  in  her  currency. 

Prof.  G.  B.  Frost,  of  the  chemistry  de¬ 
partment,  was  bereaved  on  February  13  by 
the  death  of  his  wife,  formerly  Miss  Unice 
Law,  of  Ottawa. 

Principal  R.  Bruce  Taylor  and  Principal 
H.  A.  Kent  of  the  Theological  College  rep¬ 
resented  Queen’s  at  the  inauguration  of 
Chancellor  E.  W.  Wallace  of  Victoria  Uni¬ 
versity,  Toronto,  on  January  31. 
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THE  FRONTIER  COLLEGE 

By  Alfred  Fitzpatrick,  M.A.,  Principal 


IN  the  winter  of  1907-08  the  people  of 
this  province  had  been  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  linking  up  of  the  T.  &  N.  O. 
Railway  with  the  Transcontinental — the 
first  milestone  in  the  building  of  the  road 
to  our  vast  inland  sea,  the  Hudson  Bay. 
It  was  a  real  disappointment  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  contractors  for  the 
last  lap  of  the  line — from  McDougall 
Chutes  to  the  Junction,  now  called  Coch¬ 
rane — had  assigned.  They  had  failed  be¬ 
cause  the  high  cost  of  transporting  sup¬ 
plies  through  the  muck  of  the  great  clay 
belt  to  the  construction  camps  at  Drift¬ 
wood,  Broken  Home,  Nellie  Lake,  and 
points  farther  north,  ate  up  much  of  the 
too  small  margin  of  profit. 

The  T.  &  N.  O.  Commission,  however, 
with  commendable  promptness  took  over 
the  work  and  appointed  as  superintendent 
a  live  wire,  T.  S.  Scott,  a  graduate  of 
Queen’s,  Arts  '94  and  Science  '97,  with 
orders  to  speed  up  construction.  This 
task  he  undertook  with  characteristic 
vigour  and  indomitable  pluck.  In  the 
spring  of  1908  the  steel-laying  gang  was 
moving  at  a  snail's  pace.  The  navvies — 
mostly  Italians — were  jumping  daily  be¬ 
cause  of  the  shortage  of  food  and  the 
rain  and  mud  of  the  grade  on  which  they 
worked.  Scott  was  confronted  with  the 
herculean  task  of  keeping  the  horses  and 
men  supplied  with  provisions  until  the 
steel  arrived.  Driftwood  and  the  other 
camps,  strung  along  the  forty  miles  of 
right-of-way,  had  been  at  the  point  of 
starvation  for  nearly  two  weeks.  Some 


of  the  tote  teams  were  requisitioned  con¬ 
tinually  to  pull  other  horses  and  their 
loads  out  of  the  mud,  and  the  camps  were 
of  necessity  on  rations. 

The  resident  engineers,  who  knew  the 
former  contractors  were  not  to  blame 
for  delay  and  failure,  naturally  took  with 
a  grain  of  salt  Scott's  boast  that  he  would 
complete  the  laying  of  the  steel  from  the 
Chutes  to  Driftwood — a  thirteen  mile 
stretch — before  June  1.  They  laid  a 
stake  that  he  could  not  accomplish  that 


T.  S.  SCOTT 
Arts  ’94,  Sc.  ’97 


task  within  the  time  limit.  Scott  was 
sport  enough  to  take  up  the  bet  and  al¬ 
most  all  the  new  staff  backed  him.  This 
wager  caused  no  little  excitement 
throughout  the  camp  and  the  fateful  day 
was  rapidly  drawing  near.  The  sums 
pledged  were  considerable,  one  bull  cook 
having  put  up  a  month’s  salary  and 
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Scott,  himself,  having  made  no  mean 
bet. 

Superintendent  Scott  was  at  first  far 
from  being  friendly  to  my  suggestion 
that  he  give  work  to  a  few  Frontier  Col¬ 
lege  instructors  at  camps  on  his  line.  He 
raised  the  objection  that  the  camps  were 
too  inadequately  furnished  with  supplies 
to  induce  him  to  support  even  the  most 
eloquent  divines  in  Canada. 

Besides,  many  of  the  men 
were  foreigners,  he  pointed 
out,  and  could  not  understand 
a  sermon  in  English. 

I  informed  him  that,  al¬ 
though  missionary  in  the  best 
sense,  the  work  of  Frontier 
College  was  essentially  edu¬ 
cational  and  welfare,  and  that 
we  employed  every  kind  of 
student  from  a  science  gradu¬ 
ate  like  himself  to  a  young 
clergyman  of  any  denomina¬ 
tion.  I  pointed  out  that  we 
try  to  get  university  men  who 
have  big,  clean,  warm  hearts, 
good  education,  and  who  are 
lovers  of  their  kind,  and  the 
possessors  of  two  willing 
hands. 

“What  do  you  mean  ‘two 
willing  hands,’  your  men  don’t 
work  do  they?”  queried  the 
superintendent  in  his  brusque, 
ofT-hand  manner. 

“Yes,  our  instructors  work,”  I  replied, 
“and  while  it  will  take  them  a  little  time 
to  fit  in  and  harden  up,  I  think  I  can  find 
men  that  will  please  you.” 

“If  you  give  me  men  like  A.  S.  Grant 
of  the  Yukon  and  H.  R.  Grant  of  Crow’s 
Nest  Pass,  or  the  other  H.  R.  Grant,  you 
may  send  them  along.” 

“I’ll  even  try  to  send  you  men  like 
‘Geordie’  Grant,”  I  replied. 

“If  I  could  get  enough  men  like  Geor¬ 
die  I  would  finish  the  contract  in  half  the 


time,”  he  said  with  hearty  admiration  for 
the  late  Principal. 

The  Frontier  College  did  not  have  the 
experience  in  selecting  men  then  that  it 
has  now,  and  even  after  thirty  years  it 
finds  it  a  difficult  task.  Scott  had  a 
number  of  teams  and  needed  someone  to 
repair  harness.  He  would,  too,  give 
work,  he  said,  to  five  students  who  could 


handle  horses,  a  plough,  and  scraper.  I 
tried  hard  to  find  the  kind  of  instructors 
the  superintendent  wanted,  and  six  uni¬ 
versity  men  reached  McDougall  Chutes, 
now  Matheson,  on  May  28,  1908.  E.  W. 
Bradwin,  an  extramural  student  of 
Queen’s,  was  then  instructor  at  Cobalt. 
As  he  had  had  four  years’  experience,  he 
was  asked  by  the  Frontier  College  to  ac¬ 
company  the  six  students  and  place  them 
at  the  various  camps  on  Superintendent 
Scott's  work. 


DR.  E.  W.  BRADWIN 
Arts  ’14 
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The  frost  being  almost  completely  out 
of  the  ground,  walking  had  become  im¬ 
practicable.  Men  coming  and  going  to 
camp  then  usually  made  the  journey  from 
the  end  of  steel  at  the  Chutes  to  the 
camp  at  Driftwood  by  canoe — down  the 
Black  River  and  up  the  Driftwood.  At 
the  Chutes  the  night  was  spent  at  Camp¬ 
bell’s  boarding-house  and  after  break¬ 
fast  the  trip  by  canoe  started.  Generally 
it  could  be  made  in  one  day.  With  good 
luck  and  skill  the  setting  sun  usually 
shone  on  the  would-be  navvies  as  they 
scrambled  up  the  south  bank  of  the  Drift- 
wood  and  beheld  the  log  buildings  of  the 
big  camp.  But  how  could  men,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  whom  were  fresh  from  the 
class-rooms,  know  anything  about  por¬ 
taging  supplies  and  negotiating  a  danger¬ 
ous  river?  The  guide,  who  had  under¬ 
taken  to  pilot  the  students,  although  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  Canada,  was,  himself,  far 
from  being  an  expert  canoeist.  He  was 
new  in  the  business  of  transporting  nav¬ 
vies  in  and  out  of  camp.  They  had 
turned  up  the  Driftwood  River  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  submerged  rocks  and  drift, 
seen  and  unseen,  they  had  many  narrow 
escapes  in  their  frail  crafts.  Owing  to 
the  recent  rains  and  spring  freshets,  the 
trip  was  slow  and  the  guide  knew  by 
noon,  up  to  which  time  they  had  made 
only  one  of  the  nine  portages  necessary, 
that  the  journey  could  not  be  completed 
that  night.  At  lunch  he  warned  the  stu¬ 
dents  they  would  not  reach  camp  until 
next  day  and  that  they  should  eat  spar¬ 
ingly.  The  instructors,  who  had  suddenly 
discovered  that  with  the  open  air  and 
exercise  they  already  had  keen  appetites, 
found  it  difficult  to  deny  themselves,  but 
managed  to  salvage  one  can  of  beans. 
This  was  kept  sacredly  until  the  next 
morning.  Their  clothing  wet  and  the 
spruce  boughs  hard,  the  men,  though 
tired,  slept  little  that  night.  At  break¬ 
fast  the  can  of  beans  was  shared  equally 
amongst  the  party. 


It  was  late  that  afternoon  when  the 
weary  and  half-famished  university  men 
glimpsed  the  smoke  of  Driftwod  camp. 
The  cook  soon  had  them  facing  a  good- 
sized  plate  of  stacked  camp  bread.  Never 
did  five-o’clock  tea  disappear  more  quick¬ 
ly  than  on  that  occasion.  After  supper 
they  flopped  into  bunks  and  slept  the 
sleep  of  workers  in  the  open. 

Bradwin  sought  out  the  superintendent 
next  morning  and  found  him  on  the  high 
bank  of  the  cut  overlooking  the  track¬ 
laying  gang.  He  said,  “Fitzpatrick  told 
me  you  were  willing  to  place  six  Frontier 
College  instructors  at  your  camps  be¬ 
tween  McDougall  Chutes  and  Cochrane, 
and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  bringing 
them  along.” 

“We  don’t  need  men  up  the  line,  we 
need  them  here.  Look  at  the  tortoise 
crawl  of  these  Italians  laying  steel  in  six¬ 
teen  inches  of  gumbo.  Your  men  may 
go  to  work  all  right,  but  on  the  spot.  If 
they  make  good  here  we'll  give  them  a 
chance  farther  up.” 

Excitement  induced  by  the  betting  was 
now  running  at  fever  height  and  when 
the  Frontier  College  men  had  turned  up 
that  morning,  May  31,  Scott  regarded 
them  as  a  gift  from  the  gods;  but  his 
great  fear  was  that  they  would  not  or 
could  not  work.  Bradwin,  having  heard 
of  the  bet  and  sizing  up  the  situation,  de¬ 
termined  to  help  Scott  at  all  hazards  and 
win  his  sympathy  for  the  labourer-teacher 
idea.  He  immediately  threw  ofif  his  coat 
and  ran  down  the  twelve  foot  bank  into 
the  cut,  followed  almost  immediately  by 
the  late  Dwight  Gray  and  the  others. 

The  rain  had  been  pouring  in  torrents 
at  short  intervals  for  a  week.  Dumps 
had  slid  out  and  cuts  caved  in,  and  the 
mud  and  mire  on  the  right-of-way  had 
grown  deeper  and  deeper.  Weeks  in  the 
rain  and  mud  had  discouraged  the  Ital¬ 
ians.  All  were  grumbling,  some  had 
jumped  and  others  were  threatening  to 
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do  so.  Still  the  relentless  superintendent 
kept  spiking  away.  With  the  arrival  of 
the  students  that  morning  a  new  pace 
was  set.  Be  it  to  the  credit  of  the  Ital¬ 
ians  that  they  caught  the  spirit  in  the  air 
and  the  sixty  men  worked  like  demons. 
Scott  was  delighted,  and  in  high  good 
humour  he  commended  their  action  and 
jollied  the  tie-buckers.  The  atmosphere, 
which  had  been  heavy  for  days,  cleared 
and  the  sun  shone  brightly.  Through 


The  first  school  car — used  twenty- 
five  years  ago  on  T.  &  N.  0.  construc¬ 
tion  —  E.  W.  Bradwin,  labourer-teacher. 
(One  of  more  than  one  hundred  box  cars 
used  as  branches  of  the  Frontier  College 
among  isolated  gangs  of  navvies.) 

the  unflinching  leadership  and  grit  of  the 
students,  slowly  and  with  increasing 
regularity  the  ties  and  rails  slipped  into 
place.  With  every  thirty-three  foot  pair 
of  rails,  the  thin  black  lines,  like  two  eels 
in  a  muddy  stream,  went  forward,  by 
noon  they  were  seen  to  work  their  way 
out,  and  by  four  thirty  o’clock  Saturday 
afternoon  the  steel  had  reached  the  Drift¬ 
wood  River — the  bet  was  won. 

Perhaps  it  need  not  be  said  that  these 
six  college  men  enjoyed  their  Sunday’s 
rest  to  the  full.  To  add  to  their  good 
cheer  the  Superintendent  said  to  Brad- 
win:  “Your  men  have  all  done  well,  take 
them  up  the  line  Monday  morning.  Gray 
and  Richards  did  especially  good  work — 
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leave  them  at  this  end  of  the  grade.  I 
want  to  keep  my  eye  on  them.” 

The  first  step  had  been  taken  in  win¬ 
ning  Superintendent  Scott  but  in  the  case 
of  the  labourer-teacher  it  is  the  whole 
season  that  counts.  Irrespective  of  creed 
and  college  education  it  was  the  students 
who  had  practical  training  of  the  hands 
and  the  ability  to  mix  with  men  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  throughout  the  summer.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  have  selected 
six  finer  young  men.  It  was  a  great  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  writer  that  the  best-educated 
man — a  full-fledged  young  clergyman — 
with  sterling  qualities,  failed  to  make 
good  throughout  the  season.  At  camp  he 
had  been  given  a  team  and  scraper.  As 
he  had  never  handled  horses  before  and 
was  awkward,  the  hind  legs  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  often  got  mixed  up  with  the  traces. 
With  their  ears  back,  they  switched  their 
tails  when  he  tried  to  get  their  limbs  into 
the  proper  places,  and  the  nearest  team¬ 
ster  had  to  go  to  his  rescue  many  times 
a  day.  He  needed  help  to  harness,  un¬ 
harness,  feed,  and  keep  his  horses  clean. 
The  scientific  care  of  a  heavy  team  is  not 
learned  over  night,  and  the  young  theo- 
logue  became  a  joke  and  a  nuisance 
around  camp.  The  men,  and  in  fact  the 
foreman,  laughing  up  their  sleeves,  ad¬ 
vised  him  that  he  should  practise  hand¬ 
ling  the  horses  in  the  evenings.  If,  out 
of  humanity  for  his  team,  he  had  had 
enough  common  sense  to  have  defied  the 
foreman,  he  would  have  gained  the  re¬ 
spect  of  all. 

Then,  too,  this  instructor  could  not 
seem  to  realize  that  there  are  more  ways 
of  preaching  “The  Good  News”  to  men 
than  by  actually  speaking  from  a  pulpit 
and  commenting  personally  on  all  their 
shortcomings  and  vices.  On  Sunday  he 
wanted  to  hold  services  and  was  pleased 
to  find  an  enthusiastic  response.  Word 
passed  from  bunkhouse  to  bunkhouse, 
and  it  was  announced  by  the  cook  at 
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breakfast  amid  loud  applause  and  cheers. 
The  tent-school  proved  too  small  and  the 
crowd  gathered  in  the  largest  bunkhouse 
which  was  filled  to  capacity.  When  the 
parson  appeared  someone  cried,  “Climb 
up  on  the  water  barrel  so  we  can  see  you, 

it’ll  make  a  d - d  good  pulpit.”  Upon 

his  showing  reluctance,  three  or  four 
sturdy  navvies  standing  near  lifted  him 


up  bodily.  Feeling  that  refusal  was  out 
of  the  question,  he  made  the  best  of  the 
situation,  but  was  able  to  hold  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  conglomerate,  picturesque 
audience  for  a  few  minutes  only  when 
his  voice  began  to  tremble.  Because  of 
the  surging  of  the  crowd,  the  pulpit  be¬ 
came  unsteady.  On  several  occasions 
the  barrel  swayed  and  he  was  at  the  point 
of  stepping  into  the  moving  sea  of  heads. 
These  demonstrations  were  accompanied 
by  tremendous  ovations.  Finally  some 
smart  Alecks  succeeded  in  tipping  the 
barrel  and  with  an  exclamation  of  real 
fear  the  speaker  toppled  over,  but  in¬ 


stead  of  being  injured  he  was  borne  easi¬ 
ly  on  the  crest  of  a  human  wave  of  broad- 
shouldered  navvies  and  brought  to  earth 
outside  the  building  as  if  he  had  been  a 
Douglas  Fairbanks  rehearsing  before  a 
clicking  camera. 

Rough  men  rarely  poke  fun  at  a  reli¬ 
gious  man  if  he  has  the  right  personal¬ 
ity.  To  be  a  successful  instructor  a  man 


does  not  need  to  preach,  but  he  must  have 
an  innate  devoutness,  be  willing  to  spend 
and  be  spent  in  the  service  of  his  fellow 
labourers ;  and  he  must,  also,  possess  that 
indefinable  something  colloquially  called 
“gumption.” 

Instructor  Tom  Richards,  already  men¬ 
tioned  above,  a  candidate  for  the  minis¬ 
try,  made  good  at  Driftwood  without 
opening  his  mouth  to  correct  wrong-doing 
or  making  any  effort  to  preach.  He  en¬ 
tered  sympathetically  into  the  life  and 
work  of  his  fellow  navvies.  He  became 
a  brother  to  them  as  well  as  guide,  men¬ 
tor,  friend  and  teacher;  and  the  men, 


Reading  and  class  room,  Frontier  College  building  at  Cobalt,  1905. 
This  building  was  erected  on  the  site  of  present  station.  A  tent  was  used 
in  the  first  months  of  the  camp. 
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mostly  strangers  within  our  gates,  be¬ 
came  warmly  attached  to  him.  Any  one 
of  them  would  have  given  of  his  best  to 
please  him.  He  was  a  harness  maker, 


THE  LATE  DWIGHT  GRAY 
B.A.  (McMaster),  B.Sc.  (Toronto) 

and  at  night  or  at  other  spare  time,  when 
not  teaching,  he  mended  boots  for  his 
fellow  workers  and  in  various  ways  en¬ 
tered  into  their  lives. 


Gray  at  his  camp  was  an  equally  popu¬ 
lar  favorite.  On  one  occasion  a  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Presbyterian  missions  visited 
the  camp  at  which  he  was  instructor. 
Gray  had  put  up  notices  of  the  meeting 
and  felt  embarrassed  when  only  about  a 
dozen  turned  up.  He  went  into  the 
bunkhouses  to  see  what  he  could  do  to 
give  the  visitor  a  better  reception,  and 
spoke  to  a  few  of  the  men.  When  it  was 
passed  around  that  Gray  wanted  them  to 
attend,  they  turned  out  en  masse.  Not 
only  had  Gray  a  remarkable  influence 
amongst  his  fellow  navvies,  but  when  the 
work  was  finished  and  Scott  secured  a 
contract  for  paving  in  Vancouver,  he 
took  Gray  with  him  as  second  in  com¬ 
mand. 

The  Superintendent  was  especially 
pleased  with  the  work  and  personality  of 
these  two  men,  and  wrote  me  at  the  end 
of  the  season:  “The  Frontier  College  did 
useful  work  among  the  railway  construc¬ 
tion  employees  during  the  past  summer. 
As  long  as  you  send  men  who  are  lead¬ 
ers  in  actual  work  you  will  get  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  large  portion  of  the  men, 
whether  foreign  or  native.  Two  of  your 
men  were  ‘duds’  but  four  made  good, 
and  Gray  and  Richards  no  employer  of 
labour  would  let  go  until  the  last  wind 
up.” 


MEDICAL  GRADUATES 

It  is  planned  to  have  a  Queen’s  Medical  Reunion  in 

WINNIPEG 

on  August  26  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association. 

If  possible  to  attend  please  notify  immediately 

DR.  S.  G.  CHOWN, 

588  Broadway, 

Winnipeg,  Man. 
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BUSINESS  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY 


By  E.  H.  Morrow,  B.A.,  M.B.A. 

To  discuss  the  problem  of  business  training  in  the  university  is  a 
big  task.  I  have  been  able  only  to  touch  on  one  or  two  supremely  impor¬ 
tant  points.  If  my  contribution  is  disjointed,  I  apologize.  That  it  is 
controversial,  I  hope. 

Our  universities  as  yet  have  barely  begun  to  visualize  the  educa¬ 
tional  requirements  of  a  new  field  of  education.  I  know  that  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  a  proper  organization  of  business  departments  in  the  universi¬ 
ties  are  woefully  inadequate  and  that  they  can  only  progress  slowly. 
Controversy  I  am  sure  is  one  thing  that  will  help  them  to  progress. 

A  conference  was  held  in  1929  to  consider  the  requirements  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  in  the  university.  At  that  conference  I  am  told  there  was 
not  a  single  businessman. 

If  this  be  true,  is  further  comment  necessary? — E.  H.  M. 


THE  academically  successful  college 
man  developed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
somewhat  leisurely  perfection  is  handi¬ 
capped  in  business  until  he  learns  the  im¬ 
portance  of  time.  However  analytical 
his  faculties,  however  keen  his  judgment, 
he  fails  in  executive  capacity  unless  he 
realizes  that  a  task  to  be  done  well  must 
be  done  nozv. 

He  also  must  learn  to  attune  himself 
to  a  harsh  mental  and  personal  struggle 
which  neither  asks  nor  expects  quarter. 

Business  consists  of  exchanges  where¬ 
in  the  goods  or  services  of  one  firm  are 
exchanged  for  payment  by  another  firm. 
Hence  conflict  is  perpetual.  It  is  per¬ 
sonal  because  the  success  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  in  one  organization  is  measured  by 
his  success  in  dealing  with  an  individual 
in  another  organization.  The  university 
Department  of  Business,  therefore,  has 
to  do  intensively  two  things.  It  has  to 
develop  a  graduate  used  constantly  to 
work  under  pressure  and  accustomed  to 
measure  his  work  in  terms  of  concrete 
achievement  rather  than  in  terms  of  aca¬ 
demic  grades. 

There  is  another  vital  consideration. 
The  real  difficulties  of  a  vocation,  or  of 
a  science,  do  not  appear  in  the  literature 


pertaining  to  it.  No  book  can  encompass 
the  perversities  encountered  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  principles.  In  busi¬ 
ness,  which  deals  so  much  with  unac¬ 
countable  and  uncontrollable  humans,  the 
perversities  of  practical  application  con¬ 
trol  the  situation.  The  mastery  of  busi¬ 
ness,  therefore,  is  largely  a  mastery  of 
one’s  fellow  men.  That  comes  only  with 
experience  —  an  experience  which  ade¬ 
quate  preparation  will  quicken  but  not 
teach. 

Hence  the  business  graduate  is  of  all 
graduates  least  master  of  his  trade  when 
he  begins  his  career.  For  his  own  wel¬ 
fare  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  realize  his 
inadequacy. 

It  may  be  paradoxical  to  say  in  one 
breath  that  business  is  no  place  for  the 
shrinking  violet  and  in  the  next  that  the 
over-confident  graduate  is  handicapped 
from  the  moment  he  appears  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  arena.  But  it  is  a  fact.  The 
sound  business  graduate  must  be  modest 
but,  withal,  hard  and  well  able  to  take 
care  of  himself  and  of  his  opinions. 

The  two  requirements  in  the  business 
graduate,  namely,  a  consciousness  of  time 
as  an  element  of  achievement  and  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  measuring  results  by  their 
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motivating  influence  on  others,  are  not 
found  in  the  outcome  of  other  courses. 
They  are  the  requirements  which  make 
business  training  strictly  professional. 
They  are  attained  only  by  injecting  the 
student  into  a  business  atmosphere.  He 
must  be  trained  in  the  college  and  yet  out 
of  it.  Another  paradox  ! 


E.  H.  MORROW 
Arts  T9 

Where,  as  in  the  case  of  Harvard,  the 
Business  Department  is  entirely  postgra¬ 
duate,  the  difficulty  of  achieving  the  de¬ 
sired  result  is  greatly  lessened.  A  gradu¬ 
ate  school  with  its  distinct  organization 
can  readily  be  professionalized,  can  de¬ 
velop  its  own  atmosphere,  can  become  a 
practicing  laboratory  for  its  profession. 

The  problem  is  to  approximate  similar 
results  within  undergraduate  scope. 
There  are  many  difficulties.  For  one 
thing  the  undergraduate  is  of  the  college. 
His  attitude  towards  his  academic  activi¬ 
ties  usually  militates  against  a  profes¬ 
sional  approach  to  his  studies.  Sympa¬ 
thetic  consideration  has  to  be  given  to 
the  opinions  and  influences  of  cultural 
and  old  established  departments.  In  Can¬ 
ada,  at  least  a  modicum  of  the  humani¬ 
ties  is  still  conceded  to  be  necessary  to  a 


standard  of  university  education.  The 
business  graduate  is  a  better  graduate 
when  he  has  a  sound  and  fairly  compre¬ 
hensive  arts  background  for  a  broaden¬ 
ing  influence. 

This,  then,  is  the  problem — within  lim¬ 
ited  period  to  educate  a  man  (or  woman 
implied)  so  that  he  will  be  of  distinctly 
university  calibre  and  to  superimpose  the 
professional  training  needed  to  effect  the 
results  desired. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  question  of  time 
complicated  by  the  laudable  desire  of  the 
student  to  take  full  part  in  the  social  life 
of  an  undergraduate. 

The  solution  varies  with  circumstance. 
It  entails  a  question  as  to  how  long  an 
undergraduate  course  should  be.  What 
arts  courses  should  be  dropped  and  what 
retained?  How  should  the  Department 
of  Business  be  organized?  What  should 
be  its  relation  to  other  departments? 
What  preparation  should  be  expected  of 
those  who  direct  and  instruct  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  course? 

These  and  similar  questions  crop  up. 
Space  limitation  forbids  their  discussion. 
I  shall  content  myself  merely  with  out¬ 
lining  in  general  terms  the  chief  require¬ 
ments  for  training  a  graduate  who  knows 
the  value  of  time,  whose  moral  fibre  has 
acquired  its  first  toughening  and  who 
knows  enough  about  business  to  know 
that  he  knows  nothing  about  any  par¬ 
ticular  business. 

The  all  important  year  is  the  graduat¬ 
ing  year.  In  his  final  sessions  the  student 
in  business  administration  should  do  work 
of  as  practical  a  nature  as  the  laboratory 
facilities  of  his  university  will  allow.  And 
the  only  business  laboratory  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  surrounding  the  univer¬ 
sity. 

Always  remember,  the  student  is  to 
enter  some  business.  To  make  a  smooth 
transition  the  conditions  surrounding  his 
last  activities  in  college  should  approxi- 
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mate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  conditions 
surrounding  his  first  activities  in  business. 
Where  the  undergraduate  knows  in  ad¬ 
vance  what  he  will  do,  it  is  possible  close¬ 
ly  to  bring  the  work  of  his  final  year  into 
line  with  his  first  job  as  a  businessman. 
In  special  circumstances  I  have  seen  stu¬ 
dents  offer  as  part  of  their  course  re¬ 
quirements  the  first  approach  towards  a 
task  that  continued  after  graduation. 

All  this  means  actual  contact  with 
business  firms.  It  is  for  the  university 
to  cultivate  its  relationship  with  business 
so  that  it  may  be  able  to  assign  final  year 
students  to  do  work  for  practising  execu¬ 
tives,  whose  judgment  should  weigh  hea¬ 
vily  in  determining  the  value  of  the  work. 

This  is  a  general  statement — all  that  is 
possible  here.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that 
adequate  background  in  such  topics  as 
accounting,  marketing,  sales  manage¬ 
ment,  factory  management  and  so  on, 
should  fit  final-year  students  to  work  in¬ 
telligently  and  practically  under  the  com¬ 
bined  guidance  of  an  instructor  and  an 
experienced  executive. 

The  more  of  this  work  that  is  crowded 
into  the  last  year  the  better.  It  is  the 
work  which  finally  crystallizes  the  stu¬ 
dent  into  the  businessman.  He  acquires 
the  necessary  point  of  view  by  associat¬ 
ing  with  businessmen  and  by  working  for 
them.  He  learns  to  do  his  work  and  to 
compile  his  reports  for  their  effect  upon 
a  business  problem  and  upon  the  man 
who,  in  the  light  of  his  own  affairs,  will 
judge  them.  The  student  works  to  con¬ 
vince  someone  of  his  practical  worth  and 
of  the  soundness  of  his  opinions.  Aca¬ 
demic  grades  and  degrees  lose  their  im¬ 
portance  as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  a 
course. 

Opportunities  vary  among  institu¬ 
tions.  Universities  situated  in  large  in¬ 
dustrial  centres  are  limited  only  by  their 
ability  to  expand  the  business  department 
and  to  engage  competent  instructors.  A 


university  in  a  restricted  commercial  area 
must  cut  its  coat  to  suit  its  cloth.  The 
important  thing  is  for  that  university  to 
make  its  final  year  intensive  and  practi¬ 
cal  within  the  field  available  to  it. 

After  all,  it  is  of  minor  importance 
that  a  student  should  do  his  practical 
work  in  the  particular  industry  or  par¬ 
ticular  department  of  business  that  he 
will  enter  later.  The  main  thing  is  to 
afford  him  the  work  and  the  associations 
that  will  make  him  practical  and  busi¬ 
ness-minded.  The  function  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  is  complete  when  it  has  done  this. 

To  inculcate  the  value  of  time  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  instructor.  The 
time  schedule  for  the  return  of  reports 
and  exercises  must  be  rigidly  adhered  to 
with  exacting  penalties  for  delinquency. 
Except  in  occasional  circumstances  the 
usual  alibis  must  be  taboo  in  the  business 
department.  To  make  this  rule  effective, 
moreover,  it  is  necessary  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  student  be  subjected  during  his  ca¬ 
reer  to  an  increasingly  heavy  load.  In 
his  final  year  certainly,  and  preferably 
earlier,  his  schedule  of  work  must  ex¬ 
tend  him  almost  beyond  his  capacity.  It 
must  put  him  under  constant  pressure. 
The  successful  businessman  is  above  all 
things  a  hard  and  usually  a  fast  worker. 
He  cannot  begin  the  habit  too  soon. 

The  years  leading  up  to  the  last  year 
are  preparatory.  They  must  prepare  the 
student  with  a  background  of  general 
knowledge  in  various  phases  of  business. 
How  these  different  topics  should  fit  into 
the  years  of  the  course  depends  upon  the 
length  of  the  course  and  upon  the  time 
that  can  be  devoted  to  them  .  Business 
subjects,  like  those  in  other  departments, 
can  proceed  from  the  elementary  to  the 
advanced.  In  an  undergraduate  institu¬ 
tion  there  is  opportunity  to  develop  a 
graduated  sequence — an  opportunity  of 
which  it  is  wise  to  take  full  advantage. 

One  factor  of  considerable  assistance 
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in  organizing  the  undergraduate  business 
curriculum  is  the  fact  that  courses  in  eco¬ 
nomics  are  extremely  important  as  a  pre¬ 
paration  for  advanced  business  classes. 
They  provide  a  background  of  social  ex¬ 
perience  invaluable  in  broadening  the 
point  of  view  of  the  business  student.  At 
this  point,  however,  classes  in  economics 
fall  short  of  being  effective  in  training 
men  for  business.  Economic  subjects 
treat  of  broad  social  phenomena  true  and 
applicable  to  their  proper  sphere.  But 
that  sphere  is  not  the  individual  business 
which  has  to  deal  with  social  facts  nar¬ 
row  in  scope  and  relatively  of  immediate 
interest.  The  Department  of  Business 
must  necessarily  have  a  different  point 
of  view  from  the  Department  of  Eco¬ 
nomics.  Eventually  we  shall  see  in  our 
universities  a  physical  separation  of  the 
two  departments. 

English  is  an  important  subject  for 
the  embryo  businessman.  It  can  well  be 
continued  far  into  the  course.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  good  English  on  business  docu¬ 
ments  of  every  kind  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasized. 

Besides  being  prepared  with  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  general  business  facts  and  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  final-year  business  student 
should  be  prepared  to  work  entirely  on 
his  own  initiative,  with  only  advisory 
direction  from  his  instructors.  Essen¬ 
tially  the  business  undergraduate  must 
adopt  a  graduate  point  of  view  as  he  pro¬ 
gresses  in  his  studies. 

The  sooner  he  realizes  this  fact  the 
better. 

The  freshman  is  an  excellent  subject 
to  begin  on.  From  experinece  I  have 
found  that  the  boy  fresh  from  school  and 
with  his  enthusiasm  undimmed  responds 
amazingly  to  an  introductory  course  de¬ 
manding  extensive  research.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  problem  is  immaterial.  By 
being  left  alone  to  work  out  his  own  sal¬ 
vation  the  freshman  learns  a  lesson  he 


never  forgets.  He  begins  from  the  first 
to  acquire  inquisitive  habits  of  work. 

The  type  of  instruction  to  be  used  is  a 
topic  in  itself.  Sufficient  to  say  that  the 
competent  business  instructor  is  harder 
worked  than  his  students.  Prompt  punc¬ 
tuality  in  maintaining  schedules  is  neces¬ 
sary  if  he  expects  to  exact  promptitude 
from  those  under  him.  In  addition  to 
his  work  as  instructor  he  has  the  task  of 
identifying  himself  with  the  practical 
affairs  of  business.  The  task  is  heavy 
and  never  ending. 

Executives  who  will  inform  students 
of  the  facts  surrounding  their  own  work 
are  instructors  of  the  first  water.  They 
should  be  used  freely  in  the  classroom 
and  in  their  own  plants.  But  their  use 
entails  an  extra  burden  for  the  instruc¬ 
tor.  He  has  to  arrange  and  control  time 
tables  so  that  outside  lecturers  and  field 
trips  fit  the  continuity  of  the  courses  and 
their  content. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  remind  the 
reader  (if  he  gets  this  far)  that  there  is 
only  one  road  into  business — the  road  of 
experience.  Advanced  business  educa¬ 
tion  does  not  make  a  business  man,  but 
it  does  shorten  the  road  for  the  man  with 
the  native  capacity  to  succeed. 

For  four,  five  or  six  years,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  college  man  foregoes  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  earning  and  of  acquiring  ex¬ 
perience.  His  course  is  more  expensive 
than  appears  on  the  surface  and  can  only 
be  justified  by  eventual  success.  Many 
are  better  to  proceed  directly  to  work 
and  to  the  garnering  of  experience. 

In  the  end  the  success  of  an  institution 
preparing  men  for  business  will  be 
guaged  by  the  success  of  its  graduates. 
Of  most  importance,  therefore,  that  se¬ 
lection  should  be  right  from  the  first. 
The  successful  business  graduate  is  made 
before  he  enters  the  portals  of  his  alma 
mater .  He  is  first  of  all  a  successful 
freshman. 
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QUEEN’S  IN  THE  SEVENTIES 


Reminiscences  of  Mr,  John  Strange,  Arts  ’77 


THE  memory  of  Mr.  John  Strange,  of 
Kingston,  goes  back  in  Queen’s  his¬ 
tory,  and  he  has  a  particular  interest  in 
the  Law  School,  from  which  he  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1883.  Before  the  time  of  that 
Law  Faculty,  which  had  been  organized 
by  Principal  Grant,  there  had  been  an 
earlier  one  founded  by  Mr.  Strange’s 
uncle,  Hon.  Alexander  Campbell,  M.L.C., 
later  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  in  collabo¬ 
ration  with  Mr.  George  W.  Draper,  later 
county-court  judge,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Bur¬ 
rows,  a  judge  in  later  years.  The  con¬ 
nection  of  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  and 
Judge  Draper  with  the  Queen’s  Law 
Faculty  lasted  for  several  years. 

This  earlier  Law  Faculty  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1860  in  Mr.  Strange’s  child¬ 
hood.  There  was  at  one  time  a  fine  por¬ 
trait  of  the  subsequent  Law  School,  and 
only  a  dim,  though  recognizable,  repro¬ 
duction  of  it  is  in  existence. 

The  Law  Faculty,  as  Mr.  Strange 
knew  it  as  a  student,  consisted  of  a  later 
generation  of  lawyers — Mr.  C.  M.  Brit¬ 
ton,  later  Mr.  Justice  Britton,  who  taught 
Common  Law ;  Dr.  R.  V.  Rogers,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Kingston  lawyer  who  had 
been  earlier  principal  of  the  Kingston 
Grammar  School;  Mr.  John  McIntyre,  a 
man  of  varied  erudition,  who  taught 
Criminal  Law ;  Mr.  G.  M.  Macdonnell, 
who  taught  Real  Property,  and  who  had 
other  close  and  lasting  affiliations  with 
Queen’s;  and  Dr.  R.  T.  Walkem,  who 
taught  Equity.  This  school,  with  gradu¬ 
ally  changing  personnel,  lasted  until  the 
mid-nineties,  and  its  graduates  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  distinguished ;  but  the  late 
Mr.  Gildersleeve,  Registrar  of  Fronte- 
nac,  who  died  last  year,  was  the  last  of 
the  graduates  of  the  earlier  school. 


Mr.  Strange’s  own  contemporaries  at 
the  Law  School  included  Herbert  Mowat. 
later  Mr.  Justice  Mowat,  who  died  last 
year,  and  the  late  John  Gale,  who  was 
for  a  time  associated  with  Mr.  S.  Chown, 
now  police  magistrate  of  Renfrew.  The 
Law  students  had  little  if  any  corporate 
life,  and  were  normally  young  men  arti¬ 
cled  to  barristers  of  the  city.  Mr.  Strange 
was  articled  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Macdonnell. 
Dr.  R.  T.  Walkem,  one  of  the  Law  lec¬ 
turers,  was  at  times  quite  gruff.  On  one 
occasion  he  arrived  at  the  University  to 
give  his  afternoon  lecture  at  the  moment 
when  students  were  debouching  from 
Professor  Nicholson’s  class.  Dr.  Walkem 
strode  in,  was  struck  with  the  stale  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  not  noticing  the  diminu¬ 
tive  professor  behind  the  rostrum,  cried, 
“It’s  disgracefully  close  in  here.”  Then 
“Nicky’s”  voice  came  from  his  desk 
with  the  modulation  of  the  classical 
scholar,  “There,  sir,  is  the  particular 
shade  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  elevat¬ 
ing.”  Dr.  Walkem  with  another  growl 
strode,  slightly  abashed,  to  the  window. 

Mr.  Strange  also  remembers  Professor 
Nicholson  as  a  preacher  of  renown.  He 
frequently  occupied  the  pulpit  of  St.  An¬ 
drew’s,  where  he  would  discourse  nobly 
— possibly  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
His  long  prayers  were  nobly  Johnsonian 
in  their  pious  but  fruitful  rotundity. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  Medical  Fac¬ 
ulty  in  those  days,  consisting  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Kingston,  which  worked  in  the  stone 
building  at  the  foot  of  Princess  Street 
and  which  did  not  return  to  Queen’s 
grounds  until  1881.  The  building  they 
occupied  for  these  years  had  been  origi¬ 
nally  the  head  office  of  the  Commercial 
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Bank,  later  absorbed  in  the  Merchants 
Bank.  It  had  at  that  time  collonades  in 
front,  in  a  style  common  among  public 
buildings  at  that  time.  While  the  Medi¬ 
cal  School  was  down  town  the  students 
came  to  the  University  only  for  their 
examinations  and  their  degrees,  and  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Arts  men  were  very  slight. 

Mr.  Strange  retains  a  surprisingly  ac¬ 
curate  memory  of  his  own  days  as  an 
undergraduate  in  Arts.  When  he  en¬ 
tered  Queen’s  in  1873  he  belonged  to 
what  was  considered  a  large  year,  for  it 
numbered  no  less  than  fourteen  mem¬ 
bers.  In  a  college  of  that  size  it  was  nat¬ 
ural  that  all  the  members  of  one  faculty 
would  know  one  another  fairly  well. 

The  senior  year  at  that  time  included 
many  well-known  names.  Mr.  Donald 
McIntyre  was  its  eventual  Prince  of 
Wales  prizeman;  he  became  K.C.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Ontario  Municipal  and  Rail¬ 
way  Board,  was  laureated  LL.D.  by  his 
alma  mater,  and  is  now  a  Trustee  of  the 
University.  This  class  also  included 
James  Craig,  who  was  for  many  years 
school  inspector  at  Fergus,  M.P.  for  his 
county,  and  who  is  only  recently  de¬ 
ceased.  There  was  also  Mr.  John  Inker- 
man  McCracken,  now  a  retired  lawyer  in 
Ottawa.  Two  other  deceased  members 
of  this  rare  year  were  George  Gillies,  of 
the  well-known  lumber  family,  and  Dr. 
William  Gibson,  of  Belleville. 

The  next  class — juniors  when  Mr. 
Strange  entered — was  in  the  opinion  of 
that  day  not  only  the  largest  but  the  most 
brilliant  that  had  yet  come  to  Queen's. 
Dr.  Mundell  and  Dr.  Herald,  later  bril¬ 
liant  servants  of  the  Medical  School, 
were  included.  Dr.  James  McArthur,  of 
Ailsa  Craig,  was  among  them,  a  short 
stalky  figure  who  was  a  champion  at 
throwing  the  heavy  hammer  and  at  the 
hundred  yards  sprint.  He  became  an 
assiduous  physician  and  died  from  over¬ 
work.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Pringle,  veteran 


minister  and  missionary,  still  remains 
vigorous,  and  Charles  McKillop  —  not 
long  deceased — John  Mordy,  of  a  family 
still  represented  at  Kingston,  Henry  As- 
selstine,  of  a  family  well-known  at 
Queen’s,  are  also  on  the  class-roll.  So 
were  Rev.  Thomas  Glass  ford,  and 
“Tom”  Cumberland,  now  the  vener¬ 
able  retired  judge  of  Brandon,  Man.,  who 
was  prizeman  of  his  year.  Rev.  Dr.  H. 
A.  Scott,  who  recently  celebrated  his 
golden-wedding  anniversary  at  Perth, 
and  who  also  holds  an  honorary  degree 
from  Oueen’s,  was  a  member  of  ’75,  as 
were  also  the  popular  R.  W.  Shannon, 
retired  legislative  counsel  for  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  and  the  late  John  B.  Dow,  of  Whit¬ 
by.  Archie  McMurchy  had  to  retire  for 
a  few  months  on  account  of  ill-health 
but  graduated  later.  He  became  a  doctor 
and  lives  at  North  Bay.  Rev.  Alex.  Mac- 
gillivray,  brother  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Malcolm  Macgillivray  of  Kingston,  en¬ 
tered  Queen’s  with  this  year  but  com¬ 
pleted  his  work  in  Toronto. 

The  class  immediately  preceding  Mr. 
Strange's  was  smaller.  Its  prizeman  was 
the  late  John  Brown  McLaren,  who  en¬ 
tered  intending  to  go  into  Theology,  but 
changed  his  course  and  moved  to  the 
West.  He  was  a  brother  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Ebenezer  McLaren,  of  Vancouver.  The 
late  Rev.  John  Ferguson  was  a  popular 
member  of  this  year — Arts  ’76 — and  also 
Patrick  Anderson  Macdonald,  now  Mas¬ 
ter  in  Chancery  at  Winnipeg.  Andrew 
Nugent,  who  died  two  years  ago  in  Ot¬ 
tawa,  was  another  colleague.  So  was 
“Jim”  Stuart,  son  of  the  Presbyterian 
minister  at  Brantford,  a  close  friend  of 
Mr.  Strange’s — Mrs.  Strange  had  been  a 
Brantford  girl.  Mr.  Stuart  died  while 
minister  at  Oakville.  Rev.  Hugh  Cam¬ 
eron,  who  married  Miss  Rose  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  and  was  for  many  years  Presbyterian 
minister  at  Morrisburg,  also  was  of  the 
class  of  ’75.  So  was  George  Claxton,  of 
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Inverary,  who  later  studied  law  in  To¬ 
ronto,  but  went  West,  ranching  near  Cal¬ 
gary,  and  later  returned  to  Toronto, 
where  he  died.  Rev.  Gilbert  Curry  Pat¬ 
terson  was  originally  of  this  year,  but  he 
later  joined  ’77  and  died  a  few  years  ago 
in  Western  Ontario. 

And  now  for  Mr.  Strange’s  own  class¬ 
mates  of  ’77.  He  is  modest  about  them 
and  tells  of  a  rebuke  they  received  from 
Dr.  Williamson  on  one  of  their  less  bright 
mornings.  He  told  the  class  that  “you 
would  all  make  good  surveyors.  You 
could  at  least  hold  the  chain!”  Student 
life  in  those  days  was,  as  Mr.  Strange 
remembers  it,  a  fairly  serious  and  sober 
affair.  Though  there  were  moments  by 
no  means  entirely  monotonous.  Such  was 
the  occasion  when  two  members  of  Arts 
’77,  both  subsequently  highly  respected 
members  of  their  teaching  and  clerical 
professions,  paid  a  visit  to  Morton’s 
Brewery,  at  the  foot  of  Gordon  Street — 
near  where  the  Power  House  now  is. 
They  returned  to  their  classes,  with  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  visit,  and  the  professor  in 
one  class  hailed  them  before  the  Princi¬ 
pal  for  disciplinary  action.  Principal 
Snodgrass  was  stern  in  such  matters,  but 
the  second  witness  for  the  prosecution, 
as  it  were,  was  Dr.  Williamson,  the 
Vice-Principal,  who  wished  to  hurt  no 
man.  But  despite  Dr.  Williamson’s  gen¬ 
erous  statement  that  the  two  men  charged 
had  been  in  his  class  on  the  afternoon 
concerned  and  that  he  had  observed  noth¬ 
ing  untoward  in  their  deportment,  they 
were  sentenced.  Part  of  the  sentence  in¬ 
cluded  depriving  them  of  their  gowns 
for  the  rest  of  the  term.  Immediately 
complaint  arose  from  the  student  body, 
and  a  parade  of  students  down  Princess 
Street  and  out  King  protested  publicly 
against  the  punishment  awarded  their 
companions.  But  such  events  were  rare. 

The  prizeman  of  ’77  was  the  late  John 
R.  Lavell,  at  one  time  M.P.  for  North 


Leeds  and  Grenville,  and  later  a  barrister 
at  Edmonton.  The  late  Rev.  James  Cum¬ 
berland — a  cousin  of  Judge  Cumberland 
— beloved  Presbyterian  minister  of  Am¬ 
herst  Island,  was  another  colleague.  So 
was  Frank  Drummond,  pioneer  of  Win¬ 
nipeg,  whose  nephewr  Leonard,  son  of  the 
Deputy- Receiver-General  Drummond, 
also  came  to  Queen’s.  Charles  Mac- 
Dowall  was  a  distinguished  teacher  in  the 
Upper  Ottawa  Valley  and  the  late  David 
Philip  Clapp  was  also  a  successful  domi¬ 
nie.  There  was  “little”  John  Hamilton 
— called  “Paddy” — later  a  doctor,  but 
known  to  his  contemporaries  as  a  lively 
and  somewhat  eccentric  Irish-Canadian. 
There  was  also  an  American,  Henry 
Dyckman,  for  many  years  a  successful 
minister  in  the  United  States,  and  whose 
widow,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Leslie, 
still  lives  in  Kingston.  The  active  jour¬ 
nalist,  soldier,  and  traveller,  General 
Lewis  Shannon — brother  of  Mr.  R.  W. 
Shannon — is  also  a  member  of  ’77.  So 
was  “Joe”  White,  later  Rev.  Joseph 
White,  rector  of  St.  George’s,  Toronto. 
With  them  were  W.  H.  Irvine,  now  fruit 
growing  in  the  Okanagan  Valley,  at 
Oyama,  B.C. ;  Henry  Lunan — M.D.  of 
McGill — now  a  doctor  in  Campbellton, 
N.B. ;  and  the  late  Rev.  Alex.  McKillop. 
Two  members  of  the  year  dropped  out 
without  graduating.  These  were  Bob 
Pringle,  later  M.P.  for  Cornwall,  and 
Peter  O’Brian,  a  well-known  though 
peripatetic  member  of  an  old  Prescott 
county  family. 

In  those  days  the  annual  athletics  com¬ 
petitions  formed  the  major  interest  in 
sports,  but  the  students  also  played  foot¬ 
ball — usually  on  the  Cricket  Field.  This 
was  the  old  Canadian  football,  with  a 
great  deal  of  kicking  in  it — Association 
football  plus  catching.  On  one  occasion 
Queen’s  sent  a  team  to  Toronto,  where 
they  were  defeated.  Surely  in  that  far 
past,  before  Canadian  rugby  had  taken 
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final  form  and  before  the  Americans  had 
heard  of  the  game,  this  must  have  been 
the  first  Intercollegiate  football  game  on 
the  continent.  The  Queen’s  players  in 
this  game,  in  the  autumn  of  1874,  includ¬ 
ed,  along  with  a  few  others  whose  names 
eluded  Mr.  Strange,  John  Pringle,  John 
Herald,  James  Mac  Arthur,  J.  B.  Dow 
(captain),  Henry  Asselstine,  R.  W. 
Shannon,  Gilbert  Curry  Patterson, 
Charles  McKillop,  George  Gillies  (one 
of  the  best),  Hugh  Scott,  P.  A.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  and  Tom  Cumberland  (also  an 
excellent  player).  Mr.  Strange  was  not 
certain  whether  Nugent,  McMurchy, 
Frank  Drummond,  and  Lunan,  all  foot¬ 
ballers,  were  in  this  particular  game. 
When  the  collection  was  being  taken  up 
for  the  expenses  of  the  trip  to  Toronto, 
the  Staff  were  asked  for  a  dollar  apiece. 
But  Professor  Ferguson  was  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  supplied  with  worldly  treasure  than 
were  most  of  his  colleagues,  and  when 
the  paper  was  to  be  passed  to  him  the 
single  signature  on  that  sheet  was — fic¬ 
titiously — marked  $5.00,  as  a  gentle  hint. 
Professor  Ferguson,  unwitting,  in  splen¬ 
did  fashion  produced  the  fiver !  Those 
were  indeed  more  spacious  days  than  we 
are  apt  to  realize. 

Dr.  Snodgrass,  of  course,  was  Princi¬ 
pal  during  the  time  Mr.  Strange  was  an 
undergraduate.  The  doctor  was  aloof 
in  his  manner  and  never  won  the  inti¬ 
macy  of  his  students,  who,  however,  held 
him  in  the  highest  respect  not  without  a 
loyal  affection ;  and  they  realized  the  tre¬ 
mendous  effort  he  put  forth  towards 
building  up  the  College.  Indeed  his  la¬ 
bours  during  the  financial  crisis  at  the 
close  of  his  period  of  office  hastened  his 
death. 

If,  on  the  whole,  athletics  did  not  play 
so  large  a  part  in  student  life  then  as  they 
did  afterwards,  debating  was  maintained 
at  a  very  high  level.  On  one  occasion  in 
particular,  Toronto  sent  a  team  to 


Queen's.  The  leading  Toronto  speaker 
was  a  student  of  Hon.  Edward  Blake; 
and  Queen’s,  which  was  in  those  days  a 
strongly  Conservative  College,  became  a 
little  tired  of  hearing  what  Mr.  Blake 
thought  about  the  subject.  Queen’s  won, 
and  her  victory  was  due  to  the  brilliant 
oratorical  and  argumentative  powers  of 
Alfred  Gandier,  now  Principal  of  Em¬ 
manuel  College,  Toronto.  A  contempo¬ 
rary  friend  who  was  not  a  jot  behind 
others  in  his  admiration  stated,  however, 
that  there  was  in  his  address  something 
which  he  dubbed  ‘‘sermonic.” 

Debates  on  set  subjects  were  common 
also  at  meetings  of  the  Alma  Mater  So¬ 
ciety.  On  one  occasion  John  McIntyre, 
who  at  that  time  was  a  young  lawyer 
practising  in  Kingston,  led  his  supporters 
to  a  brilliant  victory  in  favour  of  Impe¬ 
rial  Federation.  His  first  supporter  was 
George  Webster,  then  an  undergraduate, 
later  a  lawyer  at  Brockville  in  the  firm  of 
John  F.  Wood,  M.P.  He  subsequently 
went  to  the  Department  of  Justice  at  Ot¬ 
tawa,  but  died  fairly  young.  He  was  the 
debating  heavyweight  of  his  generation 
at  Queen’s,  was  extremely  popular,  and 
was  colloquially  known  as  “Dan’el”  Web¬ 
ster.  The  third  member  of  that  team 
was  R.  W.  Shannon,  now  in  Regina. 

Opposing  them  in  this  debate  was  a 
team  led  by  Tom  Alexander,  who  with 
John  McIntyre  alone  compared  with 
Webster  in  debate.  Alexander  was  a 
Kingstonian,  a  brother-in-law  of  Lady 
Hendrie,  and  after  two  years  at  Queen’s 
entered  the  Department  of  Inland  Rev¬ 
enue.  At  the  time  of  this  debate  he  was 
stationed  in  Kingston.  He  afterward 
went  to  Windsor  and  became  Collector 
of  Customs  at  London,  where  he  died. 
Supporting  Alexander  in  this  contest 
were  John  Ferguson  and  George  Claxton, 
both  able  debaters. 

Another  of  the  able  speakers  at  that 
time  was  John  Herald,  who  was  a  spell- 
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binder  when  he  was  in  good  form.  He 
became  in  time  not  only  a  beloved  prac¬ 
titioner  but  a  stalwart  of  the  Medical 
School  and  a  prominent  local  politician. 

The  A.  M.  S.  debates  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  set  and  political  sub¬ 
jects.  In  those  days  the  students'  so¬ 
ciety  had  a  much  greater  influence  on  the 
policy  of  the  Trustees  than  it  did  in  after 
years,  and  Mr.  Strange  remembers  a  par¬ 
ticularly  acrimonious  discussion  about 
the  College  coat-of-arms,  although  the 
point  at  issue  has  escaped  Mr.  Strange’s 
memory.  To  a  limited  extent  party  poli¬ 
tics  entered  the  A.  M.  S.  elections,  and 
when  there  was  a  movement  to  defeat 
Mr.  John  McIntyre — some  of  the  Grits, 
thinking  he  had  been  too  long  in  power 
in  the  A.  M.  S. — the  Tories  rallied  to  his 
defence.  There  was  one  particularly 
close  election  when  Mr.  R.  V.  Rogers 
was  defeated  by  Mr.  McIntyre  by  only 
ten  votes.  This  however  was  not  a  po¬ 
litical  division  as  Mr.  Rogers  was  also  a 
Conservative. 

The  Dominion  election  on  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  scandals  nearly  brought  pun¬ 
ishment  on  Queen’s.  Sir  John  A.  Mac¬ 
donald  came  back  to  Kingston  for  re- 
election,  and  as  he  had  been  a  valued 
friend  of  the  University  and  was  bro¬ 
ther-in-law  to  Dr.  Williamson,  the  Vice- 
Principal,  he  had  a  strong  following  in 
the  College  and  among  the  Staff.  There 
was,  however,  a  minority  of  opinion  led 
by  Professor  Mowat,  a  recent  convert 
to  Liberalism,  who  henceforth  supported 
the  political  fortunes  of  his  brother,  Sir 
Oliver  Mowat.  Open  voting  prevailed  in 
1874,  and  it  was  known  that  the  major¬ 


ity  of  the  Staff  had  stuck  to  their  friend, 
Sir  John  A.  Political  feeling  was  very 
strong,  and  a  leading  member  of  the  City 
Council,  who  was  a  Liberal,  in  revenge 
carried  a  motion  calling  upon  the  Uni¬ 
versity  to  pay  taxes,  from  which  they  had 
previously  been  relieved.  Fortunately, 
the  motion  was  later  rescinded. 

But  with  all  this  seriousness  and  close 
connection  with  affairs  of  state,  student 
life  had  its  amenities  and  its  own  peren¬ 
nial  conceits.  The  passion  for  hairless¬ 
ness  which  has  swept  over  the  modern 
masculine  world  had  not  developed  at 
that  time,  and  a  man  to  prove  his  manli¬ 
ness  wore  a  beard,  or  in  smarter  fashion, 
side-whiskers.  By  the  time  an  under¬ 
graduate  received  his  degree  he  was  sup¬ 
posed  not  only  to  have  acquired  wisdom 
but  also  the  maturity  to  sprout  his  whis¬ 
kers  in  the  mode  of  the  day.  Mr. 
Strange's  own  photograph  on  graduation 
shows  him  with  side-whiskers  and  mono¬ 
cle,  specially  grown  and  worn  for  the 
occasion.  It  was  feared,  however,  that 
one  or  two  members  of  the  class  might 
not  be  able  to  make  the  grade  in  their 
personal  appearance.  There  were  doubts 
about  Hugh  Cameron  and  Patrick  An¬ 
derson  Macdonald — “Andy,”  as  he  was 
called.  Hugh  Cameron  one  afternoon 
rubbed  his  hirsute  sprouts  and  prophe¬ 
sied,  “Oh,  I  shall  be  all  right,  but  I  don't 
know  about  Andy.”  The  remark  spread 
through  the  class.  One  wonders  wheth¬ 
er  the  venerable  Master  in  Chancery  of 
Manitoba — as  Andy  now  is — remembers 
these  personal  frivolities  of  his  student 
days. 
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SCIENCE  RESEARCH 
AT  QUEEN’S 

By  K.  Thomson,  M.A. 
and  VV.  H.  Zinn,  M.A. 

RESEARCH  in  pure  science  is  usu¬ 
ally  conducted  in  such  a  quiet  and 
non-spectacular  fashion  that,  outside  the 
comparatively  small  group  who  read  the 
technical  journals  in  which  the  results 
are  published,  little  is  known  of  this 
search  for  knowledge.  Occasionally,  re¬ 
sults  are  achieved  which  appeal  to  the 
public  fancy,  and  which  are  widely  her¬ 
alded  in  the  newspapers.  Examples  of 
such  results  are  the  work  of  Banting  and 
Best  on  insulin  at  Toronto;  the  isolation 
and  measurement  of  the  electronic  charge 
by  Millikan  at  Chicago,  in  1907 ;  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  the  theory  of  relativity  by 
Einstein.  The  general  public  sees  these 
results,  in  their  complete  form,  as  the 
product  of  a  brilliant  inspiration  on  the 
part  of  the  man  directly  connected,  with¬ 
out  realizing  that  in  every  case  they  are 
made  possible  only  by  the  slow  building 
up  of  a  foundation  of  exact  knowledge, 
through  many  years  of  patient  work,  in 
many  widely  scattered  laboratories.  The 
majority  of  the  men  concerned  in  the 
building  up  of  this  accumulation  of  facts 
are  probably  unknown  outside  their  own 
particular  field,  although  they  may  be 
held  in  high  honour  by  other  workers  in 
the  same  field. 

It  was  felt  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
convey,  through  these  columns,  some  idea 
of  the  type  and  scope  of  research  work  in 
physics  being  carried  out  at  Queen’s. 
Much  of  this  work,  although  highly  im¬ 
portant,  has  not  been  of  the  type  that 
becomes  widely  known  to  the  layman.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
lack  of  space  prohibits  any  detailed  ac¬ 
count,  or  even  mention,  of  many  impor¬ 
tant  and  interesting  researches. 

The  Physics  department  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  fortunate  in  recent  years  in  hav¬ 
ing  an  endowed  chair  (the  Chown  Re¬ 
search  Foundation)  for  research,  and  in 
having  a  succession  of  graduate  research 
students  without  whose  aid  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  full-time  college  profes¬ 
sors  to  carry  on  research. 


One  interesting  research  recently  car¬ 
ried  out  had  to  do  with  the  cosmic  radia¬ 
tion  observed  by  Professor  Millikan  at 
California.  He  had  advanced  a  theory 
that  the  cosmic  rays  had  their  origin  in 
atom  building  processes  in  interstellar 
space.  The  quantitative  development  of 
this  theory  required  certain  assumptions 
which  experiments  carried  out  at  Queen’s 
indicated  were  not  justified.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  a  thorough  investigation  of  ioni¬ 
zation  in  closed  vessels  was  made.  This 
ionization  effect  has  been  the  usual  means 
of  measuring  the  intensities  of  X-rays, 
gamma  rays,  etc.,  for  thirty  years,  but 
this  investigation  revealed  new  phenom¬ 
ena,  and  advanced  the  knowledge  of  the 
processes  involved  to  a  very  considerable 
extent. 

Since  1913,  when  Laue  made  his  his¬ 
toric  prediction  that  the  arrangement  of 
atoms  in  a  crystal  could  be  accurately  de¬ 
termined  by  the  distribution  of  the  X- 
rays  scattered  by  the  crystal,  a  great  deal 
of  work  has  been  done  in  elucidating  the 
structure  of  matter  by  this  method.  This 
type  of  investigation  has  been  used  to  a 
large  extent  at  Queen’s  in  recent  years. 
A  method  was  first  developed  here  for 
obtaining  the  distribution  of  radiation 
scattered  from  a  gas,  and  more  exact  in¬ 
formation  on  the  arrangement  of  mole¬ 
cules  in  liquids  and  solutions  has  also 
been  obtained.  Recently,  a  new  phenom¬ 
enon  in  the  scattering  of  X-rays  from 
solids  has  been  discovered,  which  is  quite 
different  to  anything  previously  observed, 
and  which  promises  to  add  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  X-ray 
scattering.  Researches  have  also  been 
carried  out  on  the  nature  of  radioactive 
transformation,  and  observations  have 
been  made  upon  the  change  in  wave¬ 
length  of  gamma  rays  in  passing  through 
matter. 

Excellent  work  has  also  been  done  in 
quite  different  fields.  Recently  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  nature  of  the  electrodeless 
discharge  in  gases  has  been  carried  out, 
and  a  dispute  between  two  groups  of 
physicists  has  been  settled.  This  inves¬ 
tigation  showed  that  each  group  had  part 
of  the  truth.  The  information  obtained 
was  sufficient  to  correlate  these  isolated 
parts  and,  in  addition,  a  new  form  of 
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striations  was  discovered.  In  the  field 
of  spectroscopy,  valuable  results  have 
been  published  on  the  spectra  of  mercury 
and  active  nitrogen. 

In  still  another  branch  of  the  science, 
an  important  research  is  being  carried  out 
in  connection  with  what  is  known  as  the 
“Joule  effect”  in  gases.  Tremendous  ex¬ 
perimental  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  research,  but  it 
has  now  reached  a  stage  where  a  solu¬ 
tion  may  be  expected  to  a  long  outstand¬ 
ing  difficulty  in  the  theory  of  gases. 

The  results  mentioned  above,  however, 
are  only  one  phase  of  the  work  carried  on 
by  the  Physics  department.  A  very  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  work  is  the  training 
of  men  in  research  methods.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  physics  department  at  Queen’s 
in  this  branch  of  the  work  is  attested  by 
the  records  of  their  graduates.  Within 
the  past  six  years,  Queen’s  graduates  in 
physics  have  held,  or  are  holding,  impor¬ 
tant  graduate  scholarships  at  Cambridge, 
Harvard,  Columbia,  Princeton,  and 
Michigan  universities. 


QUEEN’S 

THEOLOGICAL  CONVOCATION 

AT  the  Convocation  of  the  Queen’s 
Theological  College  held  in  Convo¬ 
cation  Hall  on  the  evening  of  April  8, 
the  degree  of  B.D.  was  conferred  on 
W.  J.  Byers,  Arts  ’28,  of  Sunny  Valley, 
and  D.  B.  Gordon,  Arts  ’28,  of  Quebec. 
The  remainder  of  the  graduating  class  to 
receive  their  diplomas  were  W.  D.  Craig, 
Arts  ’29,  of  Ottawa,  G.  W.  Fish,  Arts 
’27,  of  Ridgetown,  A.  M.  J.  Gray,  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  W.  L.  Henley,  of 
Kingston,  and  D.  D.  Gaynor,  Arts  ’29, 
of  Toronto.  The  most  valuable  scholar¬ 
ships  went  to  Mr.  Byers,  who  won  the 
Hugh  Waddell  travelling  scholarship  and 
Anderson  No.  1  supplementary  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  to  Mr.  Gordon,  who  won  the 
Leitch  memorial  scholarship  and  the  To¬ 
ronto  supplementary  travelling  scholar¬ 
ship. 

At  the  Convocation  addresses  were  de¬ 
livered  by  Principal  Taylor  and  Princi¬ 
pal  Kent,  and  a  large  attendance  wit¬ 
nessed  the  laureations. 


QUEEN’S 

AND  THE  PROVINCIAL 
GOVERNMENT 

SPEAKING  in  the  Ontario  Legisla¬ 
ture  on  the  vote  for  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  the  other  university 
grants,  Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson,  Pre¬ 
mier  and  Minister  of  Education,  made 
some  statements  which  will  probably  in¬ 
terest  Queen’s  alumni.  After  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  fine  work  done  at  Queen’s  and 
Western  he  proceeded  to  say,  “We  must 
bear  the  burden  of  a  provincial  univer¬ 
sity,  but  we  must  also  realize  and  subsi¬ 
dize  the  value  of  the  work  being  done  by 
the  other  universities.”  And  he  made  the 
specific  suggestion  that  the  city  of  Toron¬ 
to  give  some  support  to  a  Toronto  univer¬ 
sity,  which  spends  five  millions  of  taxa¬ 
tion  in  its  midst  and  half  of  whose  stu¬ 
dents  come  from  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Quite  apart  from  politics  Mr.  Fergu¬ 
son  has  been  a  good  friend  of  Queen’s 
while  Minister  of  Education,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  note  at  the  last  provincial 
election  that  one  reason  given  by  the 
Kingston  Liberals  for  not  opposing  Col. 
Hon.  T.  A.  Kidd,  the  Ferguson  candi¬ 
date,  was  the  generosity  shown  to 
Queen’s  by  the  Provincial  Government. 


QUEBEC  GOVERNMENT 
PRIZE  AT  QUEEN’S 

THE  Quebec  government  through  the 
courtesy  of  Hon.  J.  E.  Perrault, 
Minister  of  Colonization  and  Mines,  has 
offered  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  to  be 
awarded  to  a  member  of  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  Society  at  Queen’s.  The  prize  will 
be  awarded  to  the  student  in  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  who  submits  the  best 
essay  of  sufficient  merit  dealing  with 
some  aspect  of  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  or  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  of -the  province  of  Quebec,  or 
with  some  engineering  project  in  that 
province.  The  essay  must  not  be  so 
technical  as  to  be  lacking  in  interest  to 
the  general  reader.  The  essay  must  be 
not  more  than  3000  words,  and  the  com¬ 
petition  closes  each  year  on  April  26. 
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FLOURISHING  CONDITION 
OF  TECHNICAL  SUPPLIES 

THE  recent  annual  financial  statement 
of  the  Technical  Supplies  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  year  ending  March  30  is 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  in  the  history 
of  the  department. 

The  total  sales  amounted  to  $42,823.37, 
representing  an  increase  of  $7012.11  over 
the  previous  year.  The  net  profit  was 
$4014.60,  after  reserving  $500.00  to 
cover  possible  losses  on  changes  in  text¬ 
book  assignments. 

Last  year  the  Service  Control  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Engineering  Society,  which 
administers  the  Tech  Supplies,  made 
some  changes  in  the  management  of  the 
store  and  placed  Mr.  A.  M.  Bradburn  in 
charge  as  full-time  manager.  The  result 
has  been  eminently  satisfactory.  Along 
with  an  increase  in  amount  of  business 
done  and  in  efficiency  of  operation,  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  overhead  expense. 

Though  the  total  profit  represents  an 
appreciable  sum,  the  margin  of  profit  in 
individual  sales  is  comparatively  small, 
so  that  the  students  are  well  satsified 
from  all  angles. 

It  may  be  of  interest  that  the  name  of 
the  Technical  Supplies  Department  has 
been  changed  this  spring  to  ‘‘Technical 
Supplies,  Queen's  University  Grounds.” 
to  avoid  confusion  such  as  has  occurred 
when  outsiders  thought  that  the  store 
was  part  of  the  University,  rather  than  a 
student  organization. 


CONVOCATION,  MAY  7 

SPRING  Convocation  will  gather  this 
year  on  Wednesday,  May  7,  and  will 
be  the  last  at  which  Principal  Taylor  will 
appear  in  that  capacity  and  as  Vice- 
Chancellor. 

At  the  same  time  there  will  be  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  of  the  University  Council. 
Announcements  are  also  being  sent  out 
for  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  to  be  held  on 
the  morning  of  May  7.  The  President, 
Dr.  J.  Mackintosh  Bell,  has  returned  from 
Europe  and  will  preside. 


MANY  SCHOLARSHIPS 
COME  TO  QUEEN’S 

ISS  MARY  WHITE,  Arts  ’29,  of 
Kingston,  president  of  Levana,  has 
recently  been  awarded  the  scholarship 
offered  by  the  Canadian  branch  of  the 
Federation  of  University  Women  to  the 
woman  student  in  a  Canadian  university 
who  has  done  outstanding  work  in  any 
subject.  The  scholarship  is  worth  $1250 
and  enables  the  holder  to  study  in  some 
British  or  European  university.  Miss 
White,  who  is  a  student  in  classics,  will 
study  next  year  in  Oxford. 

The  thousand-dollar  scholarship  of  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  has  also  come  to 
Queen's,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Herbert 
C.  Flegg,  Arts  ’30,  of  Edmonton.  This 
scholarship  is  given  to  the  student  in  any 
Canadian  university  who  writes  the  best 
essay  on  one  of  certain  specified  sub¬ 
jects.  Mr.  Flegg's  subject  was  “Cana¬ 
dian  Policy  concerning  Commercial  Trea¬ 
ties.”  The  judges  were  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  of  Canada,  Mr.  W.  L.  M.  King, 
LL.D.  T9;  the  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  External  Affairs,  Dr.  O.  D.  Skelton, 
Arts  ’99 ;  and  the  Director  of  Historical 
Publications,  Dr.  Adam  Shortt,  Arts  ’83, 
LL.D.  ’ll. 

Mr.  Arthur  Williamson,  Arts  ’27,  who 
has  been  attending  Princeton  Graduate 
School,  has  been  appointed  Proctor 
Chemistry  Fellow,  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  postgraduate  prizes  at  that  univer¬ 
sity.  At  the  same  time,  a  Queen’s  physi¬ 
cist,  Mr.  W.  H.  Zinn,  Arts  ’27,  who  has 
been  working  under  Dr.  Gray,  Chown 
Research  Professor,  has  been  appointed 
University  Fellow  at  Columbia.  Mr. 
R.  E.  O’Rourke,  Arts  ’24,  of  Pickering 
College,  has  been  appointed  Shattuck  Fel¬ 
low  in  history  at  Harvard. 

In  Medicine  the  George  Christian  Hoff¬ 
man  Fellowships  for  1930  have  been 
awarded.  The  Alpha  Fellowship  of 
$1000  conferred  for  pathological  re¬ 
search  goes  to  Dr.  John  Mann,  Med.  ’27, 
of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  Beta  Fellow¬ 
ship  of  $750  for  advanced  studies  in  sur¬ 
gery  goes  to  Dr.  George  Ferguson,  Med. 
'28,  of  Bishop’s  Mills.  The  holders  of 
these  fellowships  are  required  to  spend  a 
year  in  further  postgraduate  work  at 
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some  qualified  university  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  Europe,  or  the  United  States. 

Queen’s  has  also  maintained  her  high 
record  on  the  National  Research  Coun¬ 
cil,  who  have  appointed  the  following  to 
scholarships :  Miss  M.  Alice  Bennie,  Arts 
’29,  in  bacteriology;  Miss  E.  Marie 
Hearne,  Arts  ’30,  in  genetics  and  cytol¬ 
ogy;  W.  M.  Herron,  Arts  ’29,  in  bacte¬ 
riology;  and  F.  J.  Jolliffe,  Arts  ’29,  in 
geology. 

Within  the  University  the  M.  C.  Cam¬ 
eron  Scholarship  in  Gaelic,  awarded  for 
the  first  time  in  the  past  five  years,  has 
been  won  by  Miss  Edith  Ferguson,  Arts 
’30,  of  Maxville,  Ont.  The  second  com¬ 
petitor,  Miss  Catherine  MacLeod,  Arts 
’30,  also  of  Maxville,  displayed  such  a 
high  standard  of  proficiency  in  her  ex¬ 
aminations  that  a  further  award  was 
made  also  to  her. 

The  Thorburn  prizes,  given  this  year 
for  the  first  time  for  oratory,  have  been 
won  by  Robert  Young,  Arts  ’33,  of 
Windsor,  Miss  Eva  McMahon,  Arts  ’32, 
of  Hanover,  Alex.  Cameron,  Arts  ’30, 
of  Pembroke,  and  R.  Dorland,  Arts  ’33, 
of  St.  Catharines. 

The  Queen’s  prize  granted  by  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry  has  been  won  by  R.  C.  Gardi¬ 
ner,  Sc.  ’31,  for  his  essay  on  “Portland 
Cement  Manufacture.” 

SUMMER  SCHOOL,  JULY  3 

HE  Summer  School  in  Arts  will 
meet  this  year  on  July  3  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  August  20  with  Prof.  W.  T. 
MacClement  as  director.  There  will  be 
fifty-three  different  courses  given  by 
thirty  instructors,  besides  the  physical 
training  courses  and  the  new  upper- 
school  courses  for  teachers.  The  regis¬ 
tration  was  over  five  hundred  last  sum¬ 
mer  and  an  equal  number  is  expected  this 
summer. 

THE  1930  "TRICOLOR” 

XCEPT  for  those  purists  who,  like 
the  Review ,  hold  to  the  Britannic 
ways  of  spelling,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
discover  any  criticisms  of  the  new  edition 
of  the  year-book.  Last  year  we  thought 
that  the  1929  edition  was  the  best  up  to 
that  time.  The  editorial  staff  this  year 
made  certain  pleasing  innovations,  par¬ 


ticularly  in  printing  the  biographies  of 
each  Faculty  on  its  appropriate  colour — • 
red  for  Arts,  blue  for  Medicine,  and  yel¬ 
low  for  Science — and  in  giving  more 
space  to  pictures  of  social,  personal,  and 
athletic  student  activities.  The  cover  is 
especially  fine  with  its  green  embossed 
Q  and  crest.  This  edition  is  dedicated 
to  Sir  Robert  Borden,  Principal  Taylor, 
and  Chancellor  Richardson. 

UNIVERSITY  CREST 

SOON  AVAILABLE 

HE  last  meeting  of  the  Canadian  In¬ 
tercollegiate  Athletic  Union  decided 
upon  a  common  crest  for  Intercollegiate 
champions.  This,  according  to  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Alma  Mater  Society  last  au¬ 
tumn,  releases  for  the  use  of  all  gradu¬ 
ates  and  alumni  the  right  to  wear  the 
crest  of  Queen’s. 

Final  regulations  to  reserve  the  exercise 
of  this  right  to  the  proper  people  are  now 
being  drawn  up  and  a  supply  of  the  crests 
will  be  made  available  at  the  Technical 
Supplies.  Announcement  of  the  definite 
arrival  of  the  crests  and  of  the  method  of 
procuring  them  will  be  announced  in  the 
Queen  s  Review.  The  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  is  very  pleased  to  have  been  able  to 
acquire  this  privilege  for  the  alumni  and 
appreciate  the  fair  spirit  in  which  the 
athletes  surrendered  what  had  hitherto 
been  a  special  privilege  of  their  own. 

UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL 

HE  result  of  the  spring  election  to 
the  University  Council  was  an¬ 
nounced  on  April  8.  The  following  were 
re-elected:  E.  A.  Collins,  Sc.  ’05,  of  Cop¬ 
per  Cliff  ;  Rev.  Eber  Crummy,  D.D.  ’05, 
of  Carberry,  Man. ;  A.  B.  Cunningham, 
Arts  ’91,  of  Kingston;  V.  K.  Greer,  Arts 
’ll,  of  Toronto;  Miss  Marion  Redden, 
Arts  ’03,  of  Kingston;  and  Alex.  Long- 
well,  Arts  ’00,  Sc.  ’03.  The  new  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council  are:  G.  J.  Smith, 
Arts  T2,  Sc.  C5,  of  Kingston;  and  R.  K. 
Paterson,  Med.  ’06,  of  Ottawa. 

The  Councillors  have  also  re-elected 
Mr.  D.  H.  Laird,  Arts  ’98,  of  Winnipeg, 
and  Hon.  H.  H.  Horsey,  Arts  ’95,  of  Ot- 
twa,  to  be  their  representatives  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  next  three 
years. 
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Research  al  Queen’s 

THE  brief  summary  of  the  work  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  by  Professor  Gray, 
under  the  Chown  Research  Chair  of  Phy¬ 
sics,  calls  to  the  attention  of  our  alumni 
a  matter  in  which  they  may  not  be  well 
informed.  The  high  standard  attained 
by  our  recent  graduates  is  possible  only 
because  alongside  their  work  is  proceed¬ 
ing  intensive  and  productive  research. 

By  the  nature  of  things  the  outside 
world  is  not  in  close  touch  with  research 
work.  Research  is  usually  comprehen¬ 
sible  only  to  fellow  workers.  Its  sudden 
revelations  and  revolutionary  accidents 
give  to  the  scholar  and  the  scientist  the 
greatest  joys — which  remain  necessarily 
esoteric  to  the  layman. 

Professor  Gray’s  work  in  our  excep¬ 
tionally  well-staffed  Physics  department 
is  in  only  one  of  several  fields  under¬ 
going  close,  intense,  and  fruitful  investi¬ 
gations  at  Queen’s.  In  Medicine  and 
Bacteriology  we  are  particularly  happy, 
our  Chemistry  department  is  one  of  the 
most  active  in  the  University,  our  Biol¬ 
ogy  staff — to  a  large  extent  outside  the 


University  —  is  making  notable  contri¬ 
butions  to  knowledge,  and  we  have  a  new 
research  department  in  Geology.  In  the 
humanities  Queen’s  research  is  possibly 
more  publicly  known,  and  here  as  well 
as  in  pure  science — particularly  under  Dr. 
Gray — senior  students  and  recent  gradu¬ 
ates  share  in  the  work  as  assistants  and 
receive  invaluable  training. 

As  laymen  we  sometimes  wish  that  the 
wise  and  necessary  secretiveness  of  re¬ 
search  men  could  be  broken  more  often. 
We  share  naturally,  though  less  intelli¬ 
gently,  the  mental  excitement  that  at  in¬ 
tervals  breaks  through  the  binding  rou¬ 
tine  of  the  laboratory  and  the  archives 
room.  And  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  sub¬ 
stantial  additions  to  knowledge  and 
scholarship  are  being  constantly  made  at 
Queen's. 

Hicjh  Record  of  Queen’s 
Scholars 

THE  purpose  of  a  university  is  not 
solely  to  produce  scholars,  but  a 
university  that  does  not  continually  pro¬ 
duce  them  is  a  failure.  It  is  also  inva¬ 
riably  found  that  the  university  which  is 
richest  in  ideas  whereby  it  maintains 
pure  scholarship  and  pure  science  is  also 
the  university  from  which  come  the  most 
effective  leaders  in  the  world  of  states- 
craft  and  affairs. 

Scholarship  forms  therefore,  a  fair 
guage  of  a  college,  though  pure  scholar¬ 
ship  is  only  a  part  of  its  work. 

Queen’s  has  achieved  worthily  in 
this  field.  To  take  only  the  period 
since  the  war,  among  scholarships  which 
imply  postgraduate  work  outside  of 
Canada  and  are  worth  at  least  a  thous¬ 
and  dollars  a  year,  Queen’s  has  won  five 
Rhodes  scholarships,  five  Exhibition 
of  1851  scholarships,  two  I.O.D.E.  post- 
gradaute  scholarships,  to  which  are  add¬ 
ed  this  year  a  Federation  of  University 
Women  scholarship  and  the  Royal  Bank 
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of  Canada  scholarship.  There  has  also 
been  a  constant  stream  of  Medical  schol¬ 
ars  whose  awards  are  of  quite  equal  sta¬ 
tus  with  these.  In  other  words,  since  the 
war  Queen’s  has  had  an  average  of  two 
first-class  scholarships  awarded  to  her 
graduates  in  open  competition  every  year. 
Each  year  also  sees  a  large  group  attend¬ 
ing  leading  American,  British,  and  Euro¬ 
pean  universities.  Ninety  per  cent,  of 
these  graduates  hold  fellowships,  or 
teaching  positions  in  their  new  universi¬ 
ties.  And  in  recent  years  the  Research 
Councils  have  drawn  in  exceptionally 
large  numbers  from  Queen’s. 

The  tests  for  all  these  awards  are  pri¬ 
marily  sholarship,  but  it  is  significant 
and  of  good  omen  for  the  practical  life 
of  our  professions  and  business  world 
that  many  of  these  do  not  become  profes¬ 
sional  scholars  later.  They  bring  the 
rare  savour  of  learning  to  the  more  im¬ 
mediate  tasks  of  our  nation. 

This  is  in  harmony  with  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  situation  this  year  among  our  min¬ 
ing  and  metallurgy  graduates,  where 
Queen’s  won  all  three  prizes  of  the  Min¬ 
ing  Institute.  The  departments  con¬ 
cerned  thereby  distinguished  themselves 
under  an  academic  test,  while  at  the  same 
time  in  the  actual  practice  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  the  graduates  of  this  same  school 
hold  an  unequalled  position  throughout 
Canada. 

The  recent  generations  of  Queen’s  stu¬ 
dents  are  standing  well  under  the  test  of 
scholarship,  and  this  not  only  promises 
fruit  for  the  world  of  research  and  criti¬ 
cism  but  bears  the  marks  of  national 
leadership. 

Our  Confribufors 

Rev.  Alfred  Fitzpatrick,  M.A.,  is 
one  of  the  best-known  members  of  the 
class  of  ’89,  and  has  done  more  than 
most  people  in  a  cause  that  has  ever  been 
close  to  the  purpose  of  Queen’s :  to  bring 
the  advantages  of  education  more  freely 
to  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  or¬ 
dinary  opportunities.  For  years  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  has  been  the  soul  of  the  Fron¬ 
tier  College,  a  college  which,  we  believe, 
to  be  the  only  one  with  a  Dominion  char¬ 
ter.  It  is  technically  a  full-fledged  uni¬ 
versity  with  degree-conferring  powers, 


but  under  the  wise  guidance  of  its  prin¬ 
cipal  has  been  more  intent  on  serving  its 
frontiersmen  than  in  winning  cheaper 
honours. 

>!<  :]>  >Jc  :j; 

Mr.  E.  H.  Morrow,  M.B.A.,  B.A.,  has 
had  unusual  advantages  for  understand¬ 
ing  the  relationship  between  the  world 
and  the  University.  A  native  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  of  English  descent,  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  Switzerland  and  at  an  English 
public  school.  He  came  to  Canada  while 
still  young  and  became  rancher,  farmer, 
and  teacher  in  Alberta,  where  he  was 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  eight  years.  He 
graduated  from  Queen’s  in  1919  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  where  he  gra¬ 
duated  brilliantly.  After  a  short  time 
on  the  staff  of  Queen’s  he  was  called  to 
found  and  organize  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  at  Western,  and  after  several 
years  of  excellent  work  left  to  undertake 
intensive  research  for  MacLean’s  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  He  is  a  leading  specialist  on 
merchandising  in  Canada. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  John  Strange,  B.A.,  LL.B.  ,  is 
a  venerable  member  of  a  family  with  long 
distinguished  history  in  Kingston.  A 
gentleman  of  much  erudition  and  a  Nes¬ 
tor  in  the  lore  of  insurance  law  and  pro¬ 
cedure,  he  has  maintained  good  health,  an 
active  life,  and  a  most  ardent  intellect 
despite  the  passage  of  years  and  impaired 
eyesight.  As  one  whose  political  and  so¬ 
cial  code  greatly  stresses  loyalty,  he  is  a 
great  lover  of  Queen’s,  and  he  has  des¬ 
tined  his  unusually  valuable  private 
library  for  his  alma  mater.  Queen’s  men 
of  all  generations  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him,  even  indirectly,  about  the  olden 
times. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  K.  Thomson  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Zinn  are  lecturers  on  the  Physics  staff 
of  the  University.  Mr.  Thomson  came 
to  us  from  Western  via  Toronto  and  is 
leaving  shortly  to  teach  and  to  pursue 
his  studies  under  Professor  Goudsmitt 
at  Michigan.  Mr.  Zinn  is  a  Queen's  man 
of  Arts  ’27,  who  has  just  won  a  valuable 
research  scholarship  at  Columbia.  He 
has  been  closely  associated  with  Profes¬ 
sor  Gray. 
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AMERICAN  INFLUENCES 
ON  CANADIAN 
GOVERNMENT 

Mar  fleet  Lectures,  Toronto,  1929 

By  WILLIAM  BENNETT  MUNRO 

Published  by  Macmillan’s,  Toronto 
Reviewed  by  R.  O.  Macfarlane,  M.A. 

4  4  Constitutional  Analogies 

and  Contrasts,”  “Political  Parties 
and  Practical  Politics,”  and  “City  Gov¬ 
ernment”  were  the  subjects  chosen  by 
Professor  Munro  for  this  course  of  lec¬ 
tures. 

Throughout  the  book  one  finds  the 
thesis  to  be  the  ever  increasing  influence 
of  American  institutions  and  ideas  on 
Canadian  government — not  so  much  in 
theory  as  in  practice.  In  the  writer’s 
opinion  it  is  the  latter  which  is  all  impor¬ 
tant.  On  the  whole  this  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
plored,  because  economic  and  social  con¬ 


ditions  in  Canada  bear  a  closer  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  United  States  than  to  Great 
Britain;  yet  in  certain  respects — munici¬ 
pal  government  and  the  civil  service,  for 
example — Canadians  are  advised  to  seek 
their  model  beyond  the  seas. 

This  little  book  should  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  merely  as  a  secondary  work,  for  it 
is  an  excellent  presentation  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  theories  of  the  outstanding  American 
scholar  in  the  field  of  municipal  govern¬ 
ment.  If  one  disregards  the  bouquets 
that  Professor  Munro  throws  out  to  his 
Toronto  audience,  there  remains  the 
problem  of  reconciling  political  demo¬ 
cracy  with  economic  oligarchy,  idealistic 
political  concepts  with  ward  politicians, 
and  responsible  government  with  party 
allegiance.  The  answer  in  each  case  is 
that  of  a  realist. 

The  material  of  these  lectures  is  ar¬ 
ranged  in  masterly  fashion  and  presented 
in  an  easy  flowing  style,  which  makes 
even  a  technical  subject  a  pleasure  to 
read. 
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IT  is  probable  that  the  most  attractive 
dance  ever  held  in  Grant  Hall  was  that 
of  the  Alma  Mater  Society  on  March  7. 
In  particular  the  decorations  in  elfin  pat¬ 
tern  were  worthy  of  great  praise  and 
were  designed  by  Mr.  Don  Neville  of 
Kingston.  Warmington’s  orchestra  pro¬ 
vided  the  music.  The  patronesses  were 
Mrs.  Taylor,  Mrs.  McNeill,  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Nickle,  Mrs.  J.  Matheson,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Gibson,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Clark,  and  Mrs.  Eth- 
erington.  The  convener  was  A.  E.  Or¬ 
well,  Sc.  ’30,  of  Kingston. 


The  only  “Q’s”  won  by  members  of 
Levana  during  the  past  year  were  award¬ 
ed  to  Doreen  Kenny,  Arts  ’33,  of  Smith’s 
Falls,  and  Eileen  Bogart,  Arts  ’32,  of  Ot¬ 
tawa,  for  winning  the  Intercollegiate 

ladies’  doubles  in  tennis. 

*  *  *  * 

D.  S.  Farnsworth,  Sc.  ’31,  of  Cook- 
shire,  Que.,  has  been  elected  president  of 

the  Engineering  Society  for  next  year. 

*  *  * 

K.  Elliott  Kennedy,  Arts  ’31,  of  North 
Bay,  will  be  editor  of  the  Journal  next 
year. 
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Arts  won  the  interfaculty  basketball 
and  hockey  championships  this  year  after 
very  stubborn  games.  They  also  won 
the  football  championship  last  fall. 

*  *  *  * 

Levana  held  their  eighth  annual  din¬ 
ner  in  Grant  Hall  on  March  17.  Miss 
Mary  White  presided  and  the  guests 
speaking  were  Mrs.  Taylor,  honorary 
president,  Miss  May  Chown,  Arts  ’ll, 
Miss  J.  J.  Stuart,  acting  Dean  of  Women, 
and  Miss  Ruth  Home,  of  the  Ontario 
Museum  at  Toronto,  who  spoke  on  “So¬ 
cial  Life  in  Elizabethan  England.” 

*  *  *  ,* 

J.  Lome  MacDougall,  Arts  ’30,  of 
Barrie,  editor  of  the  Journal  for  the  past 
year,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Arts  Society. 

*  *  *  * 

The  annual  bridge  tournament  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Union  was  again  a  popular 
success  and  promises  to  become  a  perma¬ 
nent  institution. 

*  *  *  * 

The  guest  speaker  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Commerce  Club  was  Dr.  D.  M. 
Marvin,  economist  for  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada,  who  spoke  primarily  of  the 
advantages  of  developing  through  adver¬ 
tising  a  sound  and  lucrative  tourist  trade 
in  Canada. 

ijc  sjc  ;jc 

At  the  meeting  of  Levana  on  March 
6  the  guests  of  honour  were  Mrs.  R.  O. 
Sweezey  (Harriet  Watson),  Arts  ’09,  of 
Montreal,  and  Mrs.  D.  Chown  (Mary 
Macphail),  Arts  ’17,  of  Kingston,  who 
spoke  on  the  history  and  establishment  of 
Ban  Righ  Hall  by  the  women  graduates 
of  the  University. 

*  *  *  * 

On  March  6  the  Theological  Society 
was  addressed  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Gra¬ 
ham,  secretary  of  education  for  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Church  of  Canada. 

*  5|t  * 

On  February  28  a  debating  team  from 
Osgoode  Hall  defeated  a  Qeuen’s  team 
speaking  in  Ban  Righ  Hall  to  the 
motion,  “Resolved  that  woman's  place 
is  in  the  home.”  One  of  the  Osgoode 
team  was  Walter  Little,  Arts  ’28. 


During  the  week-end  of  February  23 
the  Women’s  Intercollegiate  Debating 
Executive  decided  that  for  the  next  two 
years  debates  should  be  conducted  on  the 
parliamentary  system. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Easton  Burns,  C.A.,  of  Kingston, 
in  March  addressed  the  Commerce  Club 
on  the  “Intricacies  of  the  Canadian  In¬ 
come  Tax”  in  a  lecture  which  was  both 
illuminating  and  full  of  humour. 

jjC  >)c  >jj  jjj 

The  “Fireside  Talk”  on  February  21 
at  Ban  Righ  Hall  was  given  by  Dr.  Ma¬ 
rion  Hilliard  of  Toronto,  who  spoke  of 
the  many  opportunities  opened  to  women 

in  the  medical  profession. 

% 

On  February  24  Mr.  Riggs,  head  of 
the  personnel  department  of  the  Gutta 
Percha  Rubber  Company,  spoke  to  the 
Commerce  Club  on  the  work  of  his  de¬ 
partment. 

'i'  ']( 

On  February  28  Mr.  Greaves  of  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  addressed 
the  Queen’s  branch  of  the  Canadian  In¬ 
stitute  of  Chemistry  on  “Wood  Preserva¬ 
tion.” 

*  *  *  * 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Min¬ 
ing  and  Metallurgical  Society  Mr.  Mac- 
Lean  and  Mr.  Burbank  of  the  Ingersoll- 
Rand  Company  gave  a  practical  demon¬ 
stration  of  mining  machinery. 

*  *  * 

On  March  1  the  Students’  Christian 
Movement  held  their  annual  banquet  in 
the  Queen’s  Cafe.  Principal  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Murray  Brooks,  national  secretary, 
were  the  speakers  of  the  evening. 

'I'  ^  ^  ^ 

V.  E.  Zufelt,  Theol.  ’31,  of  Oshawa, 
has  been  elected  Pope  of  the  Theological 
Society  for  next  year. 

'I' 

On  March  20,  Mr.  W.  P.  J.  O’Meara, 
Arts  ’15,  solicitor  for  the  Department  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  at  Qttawa,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Commerce  Club  on  “Com¬ 
pany  Law.” 

*  *  * 

Miss  Beth  Paterson,  Arts  ’31,  of  West¬ 
meath,  Ont.,  has  been  elected  president 
of  Levana  for  next  year. 
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Spoons  for  success  in  rifle  shooting 
were  awarded  in  the  Queen’s  Contin¬ 
gent,  C.O.T.C.,  in  March  to  M.  E.  Nidd 
and  G.  P.  McLean.  The  Faculty  win¬ 
ners  were  L.  J.  Roy,  Science,  H.  Heffer- 
nan,  Arts,  and  T.  Smellie,  Medicine. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Kenneth  Lindsay  of  the  Domin¬ 
ions  Office  was  recently  in  Kingston  ar¬ 
ranging  for  a  visit  to  the  University  by 
the  travelling  party  of  English  headmas¬ 
ters  on  May  6. 

*  *  *  * 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Newman 
Club  of  Queen’s  University  was  held  on 
the  afternoon  of  March  30  with  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Robert  Orange,  Med.  ’32,  of  Sud¬ 


bury,  in  the  chair.  The  treasurer's  re¬ 
port  was  most  satisfactory,  as  was  that 
of  the  social  committee.  The  annual  elec¬ 
tions  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lor¬ 
enzo  Roy,  Sc.  ’32,  of  Toronto,  as  new 
president.  After  a  pleasing  musical  pro¬ 
gramme  the  club  was  addressed  by  the 
chaplain,  Rev.  Father  G.  T.  Martin,  of 

St.  Mary’s  Cathedral. 

*  *  *  * 

The  annual  Levana  Tea  Dance  was 
held  in  Grant  Hall  on  Saturday,  March 
15,  and  was  a  complete  success.  At  this 
event  each  girl  must  wear  a  new  Easter 
hat,  provide  her  own  escort,  and  other¬ 
wise  make  the  affair  entirely  feminist. 
Miss  Winnifred  Scott,  Arts  ’30,  of 
Kingston,  was  convenor  in  charge. 
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1930  Q-ITolders 

UEEN’S  athletics  will  suffer  per¬ 
haps  more  than  the  usual  losses 
through  graduation  of  the  year  ’30.  No 
less  than  fifteen  Q-holders  are  attending 
their  last  session  at  the  University. 

The  football  team  loses  eight  members, 
although  two  of  them,  “Ga”  Mungo  van 
and  “Chicks”  Mundell,  were  ineligible 
last  year  under  the  four-year  rule — now 
abolished — and  consequently  were  not 
members  of  last  season’s  championship 
squad. 

The  greatest  loss  will  probably  be  that 
of  Ike  Sutton,  whose  driving  personality 
and  brilliant  work  at  quarter  were  major 
contributing  features  to  the  victories  of 
last  autumn.  In  the  desperate  defensive 
game  against  Tigers,  Sutton  seemed  like 
a  rock  against  which  the  heavy  battlers 
could  not  prevail.  “Bubs”  Britton,  the 
brilliant  flying  wing,  is  known  to  readers 
of  the  Review  as  our  sports  editor  this 
year.  He  has  also  proved  himself  a  most 
competent  and  tactful  president  of  the 
Alma  Mater  Society,  and  the  University 
loses  in  him  one  of  her  most  enthusiastic 
supporters.  Great  as  a  football  player, 
“Bubs’  ”  wide  interests  and  activities  pre¬ 


vent  his  reputation  being  swallowed  up 
in  his  great  fame  as  a  wingsman.  Jimmy 
Kilgour’s  genial  and  heavy  form  will  be 
sorely  missed  on  the  line  where  he  has 
been  a  familiar  figure  since  coming  to 
Queen’s.  Ted  Gaetz,  who  leaves  the 
laboratory  for  the  mine,  will  also  be 
missed  from  a  football  line  where  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  last  year.  Herb 
Dickey  also  broke  into  new  fame  last  year 
as  outside  wing,  although  he  had  other 
fields  of  athletic  honour.  And  to  con¬ 
clude  with  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
popular  of  all,  we  name  Don  Abbott, 
snap  and  inside  for  the  past  three  years, 
and  the  guiding  hand  of  the  Students’ 
Union.  The  influence  of  Don  Abbott’s 
personality  has  spread  far  beyond  the 
football  squad. 

The  other  championship  team,  the  bas- 
ketballers,  are  not  so  hard  hit  in  numbers 
but  share  with  the  rugbyists  the  loss  of 
those  irreplaceables,  Ike  Sutton  and  Herb 
Dickey.  Dickey  was  this  year’s  captain 
and  gave  a  worthy  lead  to  a  great  team. 
Sutton  played  almost  faultless  and  always 
brilliant  basketball  throughout,  scoring 
83  of  his  team’s  224  points. 

The  Track  team  has  unfortunately  been 
too  long  neglected  at  Queen’s,  and  those 
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who  have  under  difficult  circumstances 
kept  the  Queen’s  colours  flying  against 
more  thoroughly  coached  teams  deserve 
much  more  publicity  than  they  usually 
receive,  even  at  home.  Among  them  the 
members  of  ’30  have  been  leaders,  Stan 
Trenouth,  this  year's  Athletic  Stick,  Mc- 
Kercher,  Little,  and  Young. 

The  Tennis  team  loses  two  of  the  best 
and  most  aggressive  players  that  Queen’s 
has  ever  known — Mike  Brown,  whose  exe¬ 
cutive  and  social  qualities  compare  with 
his  prowess  on  the  courts,  and  Sheppard, 
who  both  in  summer  and  regular  session 
has  made  tennis  balls  and  hockey  pucks 
obey  his  wizard  arm. 

One  drawback  in  playing  O.  H.  A. 
rather  than  Intercollegiate  hockey  is  that 
the  puckchasers  cannot  win  their  “Q.” 
Baldy  Quinn,  the  imperturbable  goaler  of 
the  Senior  “A”  team  is  the  lone  first-line 
player  from  Intercollegiate  days  who  is  a 
member  of  ’30.  The  work  of  “Chuck” 
Boland  cannot  be  forgotten  on  the 
O.IT.A.  team  nor  that  of  “Bud”  Mac- 


pherson,  who  however  played  on  the 
snows  of  yesteryear.  These  men,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  hold  a  “Q.” 

And  other  members  of  1930  will  re¬ 
main  long  in  the  memories  of  University 
sportsmen,  though  they  may  not  have 
won  their  bouts  on  the  gymnasium  floor 
nor  careened  to  triumph  on  a  senior  In¬ 
tercollegiate  team. 

Yet,  even  the  greatest  of  classes  finds 
itself  by  no  means  irreplaceable.  The 
final  glory  of  1930  athletes  will  be 
that  they  were  first-clas  in  company  of 
great  players  among  all  their  colleagues. 

We  can  wish  them  nothing  better  than 
fame  and  success  in  life  equal  to  that 
they  have  won  in  the  service  of  the  Tri¬ 
colour. 

C.I.A.U.— 1930 

HE  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Union  was 
held  this  year  at  Queen’s  on  April  12  un¬ 
der  the  presidency  of  Professor  Macken¬ 
zie  of  Toronto.  Representatives  of 
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Queen's  were  Prof.  W.  P.  Wilgar,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Britton,  Dr.  John  Orr,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Hicks. 

The  most  important  item  of  business 
was  the  institution  of  a  new  Intercolle¬ 
giate  championship  crest,  which  will  also 
carry  distinctive  symbols  of  the  various 
universities  and  will  be  coloured  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  series — senior,  intermediate,  or 
junior.  Each  university  must  also  regis¬ 
ter  its  colours  with  the  Union  and  if  two 
teams  meet  with  the  same  colours  the 
home  team  must  wear  a  different  uni¬ 
form. 

The  grouping  of  the  intermediate  teams 
for  next  year  was  also  changed,  so  that 
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Queen’s,  R.M.C.  and  Toronto  play  to¬ 
gether  in  a  central  group,  with  an  eastern 
and  western  group  formed  from  the  other 
six  teams.  | 

It  was  at  this  meeting  that  Toronto 
University  announced  their  donation  of 
the  Douglas  Memorial  Cup,  in  memory 
of  their  distinguished  and  popular  coach, 
Jimmie  Douglas.  The  Cup  will  be  award¬ 
ed  to  the  winners  of  the  Intercollegiate 
junior  championship. 

The  New  Gijmnasiitm 

I  N  looking  forward  to  the  athletics  of 
1930  the  greatest  single  matter  of  in¬ 
terest  is  undoubtedly  the  new  Gymna¬ 
sium.  The  Alma  Mater  Society  recently 
passed  a  resolution  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
T.  A.  McGinnis,  Sc.  ’09,  of  Kingston, 
who  has  given  such  enthusiastic  and  gen¬ 
erous  leadership  to  the  whole  campaign. 
Under  his  inspiration  a  small  body  of 
generous  friends  are  sharing  almost  half 
the  cost  of  the  new  building. 

Answering  the  challenge  of  this  gener¬ 
osity,  the  students  themselves  at  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting  unanimously  decided  to 
throw  their  whole  weight  behind  Mr. 
McGinnis  and  the  University,  and  voted 
a  four-dollar  increase  in  the  athletic  fee. 


In  return  for  this  they  get  rush  tickets 
to  the  University  games  next  year, 
but  the  A.  B.  of  C.  will  still  be  able  to 
devote  a  large  part  of  this  four  dollars 
to  the  financing  of  the  new  building. 

The  students  have  also  notified  the 
University  authorities  that  they  will  loy¬ 
ally  accept  any  decisions  made  in  regard 
to  a  gymnasium  floor  next  autumn.  It 
has  been  decided  in  this  regard  to  move 
the  Hydraulics  Laboratory  into  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  old  Gymnasium  during  the 
summer  and  to  have  it  in  readiness  for 
the  autumn  term.  The  main  floor  of  the 
old  Gymnasium  will  be  left  available  for 
gymnasium  purposes  until  the  new  build¬ 
ing  is  completed.  The  temporary  incom- 
modation  caused  by  the  loss  or  lockers, 
dressing  room  (and  probably  the  tank) 
will  be  cheerfully  accepted  under  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  occasion.  The  Athletic 
Board  and  the  University  promise  an 
early  start  on  the  actual  construction  of 
the  building,  which  will  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  efficient  university 
gymnasiums  in  Canada. 

The  hearty  co-operation  between  bene¬ 
factors,  University  authorities,  and  stu¬ 
dents  augurs  well  for  the  complete  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  whole  project. 


Ottawa 

ON  Thursday,  March  12,  a  joint 
luncheon  was  held  in  the  Chateau 
Laurier  at  Ottawa  by  the  Ottawa  branch 
of  the  Alumni  Association  as  well  as 
of  the  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada. 
The  guest  of  honour  and  speaker  was 
Col.  A.  Macphail,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  General  Engineering  at  the 
University.  Mr  A.  E.  MacRae,  Sc.  T5, 
introduced  the  speaker  and  outlined  his 
notable  career  as  engineer,  scholar,  and 
soldier.  Colonel  Macphail  gave  a  bril¬ 
liant  and  convincing  address  on  “Dar¬ 
win.” 


ON  the  evening  of  Saturday,  March 
15,  the  Ottawa  branch  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Alumni  Association  met  in  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Ladies’  College.  A  large  audience 
listened  with  great  interest  to  an  address 
by  Prof.  A.  E.  Prince,  of  the  University 
history  department,  who  spoke  on  “The 
New  Crusade  in  Palestine.”  The  lec¬ 
ture  was  based  on  Professor  Prince’s  ex¬ 
perience  while  on  General  Allenby’s 
staff  during  the  war.  The  speaker  was 
introduced  by  the  president  of  the  Ottawa 
branch,  Mr.  A.  E.  MacRae,  and  the  vote 
of  thanks  was  moved  by  Senator  H.  H. 
Horsey,  Arts  ’95.  Miss  Charlotte  Whit- 
ton,  Arts  T7-,  spoke  in  connection  with 
the  Marty  Scholarship. 
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New  York 

RS.  W.  C.  CLARKE  (Margaret 
Smith),  Arts  T4,  entertained  the 
members  of  the  New  York  alumnae  at 
her  charming  home  in  Scarsdale  last 
month.  Following  a  delightful  supper  at 
which  the  husbands  and  other  Queen’s 

men  were  present,  the  third  meeting  of 
the  year  was  held.  It  was  decided  to 
canvass  the  members  for  funds  for  the 
Marty  Memorial  Foundation,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  canvass  will  be  announced  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  May.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  alumnae  is  Mrs. 
H.  P.  Salter  (Flossie  Gray),  Arts  ’22. 


Saskatoon 

HE  annual  meeting  of  the  Saskatoon 
branch  of  the  General  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation  took  the  form  of  a  dinner  at 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  store  on  the 
evening  of  April  11.  Mr.  D.  A.  Skelton, 
Arts  ’27,  of  the  University  of  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  gave  a  most  interesting  address  on 
“European  Dictators,”  and  a  most  en¬ 
joyable  evening  was  spent. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming 
year  are :  W.  A.  Munro,  Arts  '02,  past 
president;  Rev.  Dr.  W.  L.  Nichol,  Arts 
'07,  president ;  Rev.  H.  A.  McLeod,  Arts 
T8,  vice-president;  and  J.  H.  MacLen- 
nan,  Arts  T 7,  secretary-treasurer. 
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ALUMNI  NEWS 


Births 

Box — On  March  17,  to  J.  H.  Box,  Med.  20, 
and  Mrs.  Box  (Florence  Elliott),  Arts  T4, 
of  Amprior,,  a  son. 

Williams — On  March  13,  to  T.  B.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Sc.  ’09,  and  Mrs.  Williams  (Winni- 
fred  Girdler),  Arts  TO,  a  daughter  (Anne 
Elizabeth). 

Smith — On  April  7,  to  Ray  T.  Smith, 
Sc.  T5,  and  Mrs.  Smith,  a  boy  (Thomas  Ed¬ 
ward). 

Marriages 

Rutledge — In  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Runny- 
mede,  Toronto,  on  Saturday,  April  12,  Kath¬ 
leen  Margaret,  only  daughter  of  William 
Stuckey  and  the  late  Mrs.  Stuckey,  of  To¬ 
ronto,  to  John  Rea  Rutledge,  Arts  ’22,  only 
son  of  Mrs.  C.  L.  Turnbull,  of  Montreal,  and 
the  late  Wililam  A.  Rutledge,  formerly  of 
Sydenham,  Ont.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rutledge 
will  reside  at  452  Runnymede  Road,  To¬ 
ronto. 

Deaths 

Clinton — On  April  4,  at  his  home  in  Belle¬ 
ville,  Ont.,  after  a  lingering  illness  occurred 
the  death  of  Dr.  George  Clinton.  George 
Clinton  was  born  in  1850,  the  son  of  a  me¬ 
chanic  of  Prince  Edward  County.  He 
passed  through  Wellington  public  school, 
came  to  Queen’s  in  1875,  entered  second 
year  Medicine  in  February,  1876,  and  gra¬ 
duated  M.D.,  C.M.,  in  1878.  While  engaged 
in  practice  at  Belleville,  he  became  a  lead¬ 
ing  surgeon  of  the  province  and  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  his  city. 


Anderson — On  March  26  at  his  home  at 
Jasper,  Ont.,  occurred  the  death  of  Dr. 
W.  J.  Anderson,  who  had  practised  there 
since  graduation.  William  John  Anderson 
was  born  the  son  of  a  farmer  at  Glen  Stew¬ 
art  in  1865,  and  passed  through  Iroquois 
High  School.  He  taught  for  a  few  years 
and  entered  Queen’s  Medical  School  in  1890, 
graduating  M.D.,  C.M.,  four  years  later. 
During  the  past  year  he  had  to  give  up  his 
practice  through  ill-health.  He  was  a  pro¬ 
minent  Forester  and  member  of  the  United 
Church.  Dr.  Anderson  is  survived  by  his 
second  wife,  formerly  Miss  D.  Ferguson,  of 
Wolford  township. 

Farley — On  March  26  the  death  occurred 
of  Dr.  F.  J.  Farley,  of  Trenton,  Ont.  Frank 
Jones  Farley  was  born  in  1871,  the  son  of  a 
farmer  of  Smithfield,  and  passed  through 
Brighton  High  School  into  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  in  1890.  He  graduated  from  Queen’s 
as  M.D.,  C.M.,  four  years  later.  Almost 
continuously  since  that  time  he  has  prac¬ 
tised  at  Trenton,  where  he  was  prominent 
in  the  United  Church  and  in  the  Masonic 
order.  He  had  served  for  some  time  on  the 
Trenton  Board  of  Education  and  had  been 
at  one  time  Chairman.  He  had  also  served 
one  term  as  president  of  the  Ontario  Medi¬ 
cal  Association.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  president  of  the  Trenton  Liberal 
club.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  one 
son,  and  one  daughter. 

Richardson — At  his  home  in  Winnipeg, 
on  Sunday,  March  23,  occurred  the  death  of 
Mr.  William  W.  Richardson.  William  Rich¬ 
ardson  was  bom  at  Seeley’s  Bay,  son  of 
William  Richardson,  a  farmer  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  entered  Queen’s  in  1886  while 
still  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  At  Queen’s 
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he  learned  the  game  of  football  and  when 
he  graduated  in  1893  he  had  made  his  name 
as  one  of  the  best  players  of  the  strong  in¬ 
termediate  team  of  that  time.  Later  he 
became  a  stalwart  of  the  Brockville  football 
team,  which  won  the  Dominion  champion¬ 
ship.  Soon  after  this  time  Mr.  Richardson 
moved  to  Winnipeg  and  has  resided  there 
until  the  time  of  his  death. 

1871-1880 

Dr.  John  H.  Knight,  Med.  ’80,  is  still  prac¬ 
tising  in  Moose  Jaw,  Sask,  at  general 
medical  work  and  surgery.  He  is  also  in 
charge  of  the  D.  S.  C.  R.  in  Moose  Jaw  dis¬ 
trict.  He  has  two  sons  practising  medicine 
in  London,  England. 

1881-1890 

Dr.  G.  W.  Parmelee,  Arts  ’89,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  office  of  Director  of  Protes¬ 
tant  Education  in  Quebec,  a  position  he  has 
held  with  much  distinction  since  September, 
1891. 

Dr.  Edward  Ryan,  Arts  ’86,  Med.  ’89,  in 
February  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Royal  Commission  on  Hospital  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  at  Boston 

1891-1900 

Dr.  J.  Mackintosh  Bell,  Arts  ’99,  LL.D. 
’24,  president  of  the  General  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation,  spent  the  spring  in  Europe  with 
Mrs,.  Bell  and  their  son,  Andrew.  Dr.  Bell, 
who  is  vice-president  of  the  Canadian  Geo- 
graphcal  Socety,  addressed  the  Geograph- 
cal  Society  of  Paris  in  French.  He  spoke  on 
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Grain  Exchange  —  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  —  Montreal  Curb 
Market. 
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certain  aspects  of  Canadian  geography.  He 
returned  to  Ottawa  about  the  middle  of 
April. 

G.  R.  Dolan,  Arts  ’99,  who  has  been  direc¬ 
tor  of  evening  classes  in  Regina,  has  been 
appointed  principal  of  the  new  Balfour 
Technical  School  and  supervisor  of  all  col- 
legiates  in  that  city.  Since  going  to  Regina 
in  1919  Mr.  Dolan  has  taken  a  most  active 
part  in  the  clubs  and  organizations  of  Re¬ 
gina. 

C.  W.  Horton,  Arts  ’99,  is  head  of  the 
English  and  history  department  and  vice- 
principal  at  Malvern  Collegiate,  Toronto. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Melville,  Med.  ’92,  a  physician 
of  St.  Petersburg,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  American  government  to  be  examining 
surgeon  of  their  bureau  of  pensions  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  served 
in  the  war  with  the  28th  American  division 
and  after  the  war  moved  from  St.  Albans, 
Vermont,  to  St.  Petersburg.  Dr.  Melville 
has  been  a  leading  authority  on  heliother¬ 
apy  and  since  1922  fas  been  considered  the 
pioneer  in  that  work  in  St.  Petersburg.  He 
is  active  in  the  American  Legion,  of  which 
Mrs.  Melville  is  woman’s  auxiliary  historian 
in  Florida. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Mitchell,  Arts  ’94,  LL.D.  ’24, 
has  announced  that  he  has  completed  mea¬ 
suring  the  distances  to  one  thousand  stars. 

T.  S.  Scott,  Arts  ’94,  Sc.  ’97,  formerly 
city  manager  and  engineer  at  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont.,  is  now  town  engineer  at  Port 
Colbome. 

1901-1910 

Prof.  A.  M.  Bateman,  Sc.  ’10,  of  Yale, 
was  one  of  the  leading  speakers  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgy  in  March. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Bracken,  Med.  ’08,  has  been 
unanimously  elected  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Gananoque,  Ont. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Drury,  Sc.  ’09,  read  a  paper  on 
“The  Metallurgy  and  Application  of  Stel¬ 
lite”  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Min¬ 
ing  and  Metalluigy  Institute  on  March  7. 

R.  G.  Gage,  Sc.  :05,  is  chief  electrical  en¬ 
gineer  of  the  C.  N.  R.,  with  headquarters  in 
Montreal.  He  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
electrical  development  of  the  Diesel  engine. 

Dr.  Colin  Graham,  Arts  ’05,  Med.  ’06,  and 
Mrs.  Graham,  of  Vancouver,  are  spending 
a  few  months  in  a  tour  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean. 

C.  L.  Hays,  Sc.  ’09,  has  moved  from  Ken¬ 
ilworth  Ave.,  to  55  Williamson  Road,  To¬ 
ronto. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Klugh,  Arts  ’10,  of  the  biol¬ 
ogy  staff  at  the  University,  in  February  at¬ 
tended  the  National  Research  Council  con¬ 
ference  on  biophysics  at  Toronto. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Lucas,  Med.  ’06,  since  his  return 
from  Europe  has  been  appointed  assistant 
health  officer  at  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Dr.  A.  R.  von  Haupt-McLeod,  Med.  ’09, 
has  been  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  specialist 
at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  since  1918. 
He  is  now  government  medical  officer  there 
and  honorary  surgeon  of  the  civil  ambu¬ 
lance  of  Sydney.  He  served  with  distinc¬ 


tion  during  the  war  with  both  the  A.  I.  F. 
and  the  R.  A.  M.  C.  He  is  a  Knight  of 
Hesse,  a  member  of  the  Order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem  in  England,  an  honorary  mag¬ 
istrate  of  New  South  Wales,  a  life  member 
of  St.  John  Ambulance  Association,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  and 
is  district  surgeon. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Mahood,  Arts  ’04,  Med.  ’05,  and 
Mrs.  Mahood  spent  a  few  weeks  recently  on 
a  cruise  of  the  West  Indies. 

O.  M.  Montgomery,  Sc.  ’05,  is  director  of 
purchases  of  Aluminum,  Ltd.,  and  is  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Montreal. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Robinson,  Arts  ’04,  is  direct¬ 
ing  missions  of  biblical  education  with  an 
office  in  the  Confederation  Life  Building, 
Toronto.  In  addition  to  his  own  work  from 
coast  to  coast,  Mr.  Robinson  has  brought  to 
Canada  such  world  known  preachers  as  Dr. 
F.  W.  Norwood  of  the  City  Temple,  Dr. 
W.  C.  Poole  of  Christ  Church,  London,  and 
Dr.  F.  W.  Boreham  of  Australia. 

R.  O.  Sweezey,  Sc.  ’08,  on  March  1  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Electrical  Club  of  Montreal  on 
the  subject,  “Power  and  Prosperity.” 

W.  B.  Timm,  Sc.  ’06,  chief  of  ore  dress¬ 
ing  and  metallurgy,  Mines  Branch,  Ottawa, 
has  been  appointed  to  represent  the  Domin¬ 
ion  Department  of  Mines  at  the  Third  (Tri¬ 
ennial)  Empire  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Congress.  He  sailed  for  South  Africa  in 
February. 

1911-1920 

F.  X.  Ahern,  Sc.  ’14,  is  now  provincial 
fire  prevention  engineer  with  headquarters 
in  Quebec  City. 

C.  H.  Attwood,  Sc.  ’12,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  Deputy  Minister  of  Mines  for  Manitoba. 

Capt.  E.  A.  Baker,  Sc.  T5,  secretary  of 
the  Canadian  Institute  of  the  Blind,  gave 
two  addresses  in  Kingston  at  the  end  of 
March  on  the  work  of  his  organization. 

C.  E.  Baltzer,  Sc.  ’20,  is  with  the  fuels 
research  laboratory  in  Ottawa,  specializing 
in  pulverized  fuel. 

J.  R.  Belton,  Sc.  T7,  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Gutta  Pereha  Rubber  Co.,  Toronto,  as  super¬ 
visor. 

Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  E.  J.  Bidwell,  D.D.  ’12,  for¬ 
merly  Bishop  of  Ontario,  in  January  was 
instituted  as  vicar  of  Sellinge,  Kent. 

R.  A.  Bolton,  Sc.  ’14,  has  been  structural 
engineer  with  H.  H.  Mundy,  since  May, 
1928.  He  is  now  working  on  design  and  is 
supervisor  of  reinforced  concrete  and  struc¬ 
tural  steel  construction. 

W.  R.  Brown,  Sc.  ’17,  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  at  Ottawa. 

R.  K.  Carnochan,  Sc.  ’16,  is  with  the  ore 
dressing  laboratory  at  Ottawa. 

E.  H.  Coon,  Sc.  ’17,  is  superintendent  of 
the  primary  division  of  the  Gutta  Pereha 
Rubber  Co.  at  Toronto. 

Mrs.  C.  Davison  (Gladys  Sexton),  Arts 
’20,  formerly  at  Three  Rivers,  is  now  at  20 
Cypress  Ave.,  Dolbeau,  Que. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Donovan,  Med.  ’15,  of  Stone¬ 
wall,  Man.,  has  been  appointed  medical  offi¬ 
cer  of  health  at  St.  James,  Man.,  under  the 
full-time  health  district  which  is  beino-  es- 
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tablished  in  that  municipality  through  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
and  the  Manitoba  Department  of  Health. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Fitzsimmons,  Arts  ’14,  Med.  ’16, 
is  now  at  the  Mount  McGregor  Sanatorium, 
New  York. 

Jack  Goddard,  Sc.  ’17,  is  in  the  ore  dress¬ 
ing  laboratory  at  Ottawa. 

W.  R.  Hughson,  Sc.  ’17,  has  been  on  the 
engineering  staff  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Co., 
Hull,  Que.,  since  last  fall. 

A.  M.  Johnston,  Sc.  ’18,  is  in  partnership 
with  H.  R.  Welch,  Sc.  ’18,  in  Ottawa,  where 
they  organized  a  company  for  specialist 
technical  service  with  particular  attention 
to  the  electrical  equipment  for  automotive 
vehicles  and  later  for  aircraft. 

Prof.  H.  R.  MacCallum,  Arts  ’19,  of  To¬ 
ronto,  delivered  two  addresses  at  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  paintings  of  the  Kingston  Arts 
and  Music  Club  on  March  12  and  13. 

F.  H.  McCullough,  Sc.  ’12,  formerly  with 
the  Canadian  Dry  Ice  Co.,  now  has  his  office 
in  Room  402,  315  St.  Sacrament  St.,  Mont- 

TGcll 

Dr.  A.  C.  MacMillan,  Med.  T9,  formerly 
at  Lang,  Sask.,  is  now  in  Regina,  Sask.,  as¬ 
sociated  in  practice  with  Drs.  MacLean, 
Ritchie,  and  Currie. 

I.  M.  Marshall,  Sc.  T7,  who  has  been  for 
the  past  year  superintendent  of  the  Central 
Manitoba  Mines,  at  Wadhope,  Man.,  for 
John  Taylor  and  Sons,  of  London,  has  been 
elected  to  the  executive  of  the  Manitoba 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Mining  and  Metal¬ 
lurgical  Institute. 


C.  B.  Mohr,  Arts  ’20,  is  with  the  fuel 
testing  laboratory  at  Ottawa. 

A.  A.  Paoli,  Arts  T5,  Sc.  ’22,  has  been 
elected  to  the  executive  of  the  Manitoba 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Mining  and  Metal¬ 
lurgical  Institute. 

Dr.  B.  C.  Patterson,  Med.  ’ll,  has  for  the 
past  four  and  a  half  years  practised  as  ocu¬ 
list  in  Ottawa.  He  had  formerly  been  in 
Montreal,  Granby,  and  New  York.  He  has 
worked  at  different  times  under  Prof.  Byers 
of  Montreal  and  Prof.  Knapp  of  New  York. 

C.  S.  Parsons,  Sc.  T3,  acted  as  chief  of 
the  ore  dressing  laboratories  in  Ottawa  dur¬ 
ing  the  absence  in  Europe  of  W.  B.  Timm, 
Sc.  ’06. 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  Leslie  Pidgeon,  Arts  T2,  of 
Erskine  Church,  Montreal,  was  special 
preacher  at  the  84th  anniversary  of  Chal¬ 
mers  United  Church,  Kingston,  of  which 
Rev.  G.  A.  Brown,  Arts  ’04,  Theol.  ’07,  is 
minister. 

Art  Pope,  Sc.  T7,  is  with  the  Patent  Of¬ 
fice,  Ottawa. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Reaman,  Paed.  T7,  is  now  with 
the  Boys’  Training  School,  at  Bowmanville, 
Ont. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Rowley,  Sc.  ’20,  is  now  director 
of  research  for  the  Abitibi  P.  and  P.  Co.,  at 
Iroquois  Falls,  Ont. 

Miss  Janet  Saunders,  Arts  T8,  of  the  li¬ 
brary  staff  of  the  League  of  Nations,  at 
Geneva,  is  on  leave  of  absence  in  Canada. 

R.  M.  Smith,  Sc.  ’14,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Highways  for  Ontario,  spoke  at  Deseronto 
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on  March  21  on  the  work  and  policy  of  his 
department. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Smith,  Med.  ’19,  clinical  director 
of  the  Dayton  State  Hospital,  has  resigned 
his  position  to  accept  a  chair  in  neurology 
and  psychiatry  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanita¬ 
rium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  He  has  for  the 
past  five  years  been  a  recognized  authority 
throughout  Ohio  in  nervous  disorders  &ftd 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  community  life 


and  work  in  Dayton. 

E.  T.  Sterne,  Sc.  ’13,  on  March  28  ad¬ 
dressed  the  professional  institute  of  civil 
engineers  at  Ottawa  on  the  subject,  1  ne 
Ontario  Association  of  Professional  Engi¬ 
neers.” 

Principal  R.  Bruce  Taylor,  D.D.  12,  on 

March  27,  addressed  the  Ottawa  Womens 
Club  on  “Gathering  Books  and  Scattering 
Them.”  At  the  meeting  Mrs.  Victor  But- 
terworth  (Marjorie  Henderson),  Arts  19, 

sang  a  group  of  songs. 

Dr  E.  E.  Topliff,  Arts  ’17,  Med.  19,  for¬ 
merly  of  Cranbrook,  B.C.,  now  practises  at 
Rossland. 

R.  J.  Young,  Sc.  ’20,  has  been  promoted 
from  the  chemistry  division  to  the  fuel  re¬ 
search  laboratories  at  Ottawa. 

J.  G.  Wright,  Sc.  ’17,  is  with  the  forest 

products  lab.,  at  Ottawa. 

1921-1930 


Dr.  A.  E.  Ada,  Arts  ’24,  Med  .’26  of  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital,  N.Y.,  has  been  appointed 
surgeon  at  the  Nursery  and  Child  Hospital, 
New  YTork. 

Miss  Jessie  I.  Armstrong,  Arts  24,  for¬ 
merly  at  Port  Hope,  now  teaches  in  Brant¬ 
ford  Collegiate. 

J.  Atwell,  Sc.  ’24,  is  foreman  at  the  acid 
plant  of  the  Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelt¬ 
ing  Co.  at  Trail,  B.C. 

T.  D.  Barrett,  Sc.  ’28,  is  resident  engineer 
on  T.  &  N.  O.  construction  at  Coral  Rapids, 
Ont. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Bartels,  Arts  ’26,  Med.  ’28,  is 
at  present  house  surgeon  of  the  orthopedic 
service  at  the  Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases. 
After  July  1  he  will  be  at  the  Nassau  Hos¬ 
pital,  Mineola,  Long  Isalnd. 

Rev.  Northcote  Burke,  Arts  ’29,  assistant 
at  St.  George’s  Cathedral,  Kingston,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  priest  at  St.  John’s 
Church,  Ottawa.  He  will  assume  his  new 
duties  on  May  1. 

Dr.  Charles  Camsell,  LL.D.  ’22,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Mines,  Ottawa,  left  in  Febraury 
for  South  Africa,  where  he  will  attend  the 
third  (triennial)  Empire  Mining  and  Met¬ 
allurgical  Congress  as  the  representative 
of  the  Canadian  Government. 

F.  A.  Chapman,  Sc.  ’25,  is  secretary  of 
the  research  board  of  the  Consolidated  Min¬ 
ing  and  Smelting  Co.  of  Canada,  at  Trail, 

B.C. 

A.  M.  Chesser,  Sc.  ’24,  is  in  the  fertilizer 
department  of  the  Consol.  M.  &  S.  Co.,  at 
Trail,  B.C. 

L.  DeLong,  Sc.  ’27,  is  in  the  roaster  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  zinc  plant  of  the  C.  M.  &  S.  Co. 
at  Trail,  B.C. 


C.  H.  Drew,  Arts  ’25  (Com.),  has  been 
transferred  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  from 
Montreal  to  Toronto  to  act  as  special  studies 
engineer  on  the  traffic  department  staff  of 
the  new  general  office  for  the  western  area. 

Miss  Honora  Dyde,  Arts  ’22,  will  spend 
this  summer  taking  further  pedagogical 
work  in  the  education  department  of  the 
University  of  Colorado,  at  Boulder,  Col. 

Miss  Jean  Gray,  Arts  ’29  (Com.),  is  tem¬ 
porarily  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Secretary  at  Toronto. 

M.  N.  Hay,  Sc.  ’23,  is  superintendent  with 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada,  at  Toronto. 

G.  R.  C.  Heasman,  Arts  ’25  (Com.),  has 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  trade  commis¬ 
sioner  for  the  Canadian  Government  at  Ba¬ 
tavia,  Java.  His  assistant  is  B.  C.  Butler, 
Arts  ’27. 

F.  H.  James,  Sc.  ’27,  has  returned  to 
Canada  from  South  America. 

Sister  M.  Josefa  (Rufina  Dietrich),  Arts 
’27,  formerly  at  St.  Clement,  Ont.,  is  now 
at  Notre  Dame  Convent,  Walkerton,  Ont. 

Miss  Mary  Keenan,  Arts  ’26,  is  teaching 
at  Peterboro. 

R.  M.  Keswick,  Arts  ’22,  is  teaching  at 
Clearwater,  Man. 

G.  C.  Koch,  Arts  ’29,  has  been  teaching 
science  in  Exeter  High  School  since  last 
September. 

D.  A.  Laidlaw,  Sc.  ’28,  is  now  with  the 
Consumers  Power  Co.,  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

G.  E.  Lewis,  Sc.  ’22,  is  now  employed  with 
the  International  Nickel  Co.,  at  Toronto. 

G.  H.  Lewis,  Arts  ’27,  formerly  teaching 
at  Prince  Albert  has  been  transferred  to 
Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Dr.  Marion  D.  Laird,  Arts  ’22,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Lockwood  Clinic,  Toron¬ 
to,  is  now  at  the  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women 
at  168th  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

A.  T.  Long,  Sc.  ’22,  is  now  with  the  Nor- 
anda  Mine  doing  analytical  chemical  work. 

L.  G.  LaRush,  Sc.  ’15,  is  with  the  Toron¬ 
to  Engineering  Services,  Ltd.,  at  Toronto. 

Dr.  Abraham  Lieff,  Med.  ’24,  can  be 
reached  at  2240  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx, 
New  York. 

T.  V.  Lord,  Sc.  ’22,  is  superintendent  of 
the  concentrator  of  the  Consolidated  Mining 
and  Smelting  Co.,  at  Trail,  B.C. 

C.  S.  Lundy,  Sc.  ’26,  who  has  for  the  past 
year  been  seriously  laid  up  with  illness,  has 
made  rapid  recovery  during  the  past  few 
months,  is  now  free  to  move  about,  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  able  to  return  to  work  in  the 
autumn. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  McArthur  (Agnes  Condie), 
Arts  ’21,  resides  at  Lancaster,  Ont.  She  has 
a  year-old  daughter. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Me Au ley,  Med.  ’26,  of  Perrys- 
burg,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  to  the  active 
staff  of  Flower  Hospital,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

K.  D.  McBean,  Sc.  ’21,  is  superintendent 
of  the  zinc  roaster  of  the  Consol.  M.  &  S. 
Co.,  at  Trail,  B.C. 

Dermid  McCallum,  Arts  ’27,  Com.  ’28,  is 
instructor  with  the  Goodyear  Flying  squad- 
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ron  at  New  Toronto.  He  resides  in  Mimieo. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Mcllmoyl,  Arts  ’26,  Med.  ’28, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  moved  to  6606  Car¬ 
negie  Ave.,  in  that  city. 

L.  A.  McClellan,  Arts  ’29,  is  with  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Bank  of  Commerce  in  Toronto. 

Miss  Laura  J.  McCoig,  Arts  ’27  (Com.), 
resides  at  197  Park  Street,  Chatham. 

Cecil  McConville,  Sc.  ’21,  of  London,  re¬ 
cently  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mrs.  McConville, 
are  touring  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 

Harold  McCuaig,  Arts  ’24,  is  in  the  air¬ 
craft  department  of  the  Canadian  Vickers, 
at  Montreal. 

C.  L.  McCutcheon,  Arts  ’27  (Com.),  is  now 
employed  with  Wood,  Gundy  &  Co.,  Toron¬ 
to. 

Dr.  R.  D.  McNeill,  Med.  ’28,  has  left  Sus¬ 
sex,  N.B.,  and  is  opening  a  general  practice 
in  Dorchester,  N.B. 

Frank  McPherson,  Arts  ’29  (Com.),  has 
joined  the  head-office  staff  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Assurance  Co.  at  Waterloo,  Ont. 

K.  R.  Mather,  Sc.  ’29,  is  on  a  test  course 
with  the  Canadian  General  Electric,  at  Pe- 
terboro,  Ont. 

A.  F.  Matheson,  Arts  ’29,  has  been  taking 
this  year  postgraduate  work  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.  O.  Morgan,  Sc.  ’26,  is  now  assistant 
superintendent  with  the  National  Carbon 
Co.,  at  Toronto. 

C.  E.  Marlett,  Sc.  ’23,  is  safety  engineer 
with  the  Consol.  Mining  and  Smelting  Co., 
at  Trail,  B.C. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Marrison  (Grace  England), 
Arts  ’18,  now  resides  at  732  Ridgewood 
Road,  Maplewood,  N.J. 

Dr.  Wilbur  Merkely,  Med.  ’27,  is  now  as¬ 
sistant  physician  at  State  Hospital,  Middle- 
town,  N.Y.,  where  he  went  as  interne  on 
graduation. 

V.  A.  Minnes,  Sc.  ’23,  is  doing  special 
work  in  the  Mines  Branch  under  L.  L.  Bol¬ 
ton,  while  Dr.  Camsell  is  absent.  r,s 

H.  J.  D.  Minter,  Sc.  ’25,  is  now  in  thrt  .- 
gineering  department  of  the  Northern  EYcc- 
tric  Co.,  at  Montreal. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Murphy,  Med.  ’28,  is  now  at  the 
North  County  Community  Hospital,  at  Glen 
Cove,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

S.  S.  Nason,  Arts  ’24,  is  principal  of 
Montreal  West  High  School. 

D.  J.  Rankin,  Arts  ’24,  has  opened  a  law 
practice  of  his  own  in  Kingston. 

H.  J.  Racey,Sc.  ’28,  formerly  at  La  Tuque, 
Que.,  is  now  with  the  Shawinigan  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Tow  Rapids,  St.  Michel  des 
Saintes,  and  resides  at  4310  Montrose  Ave., 
Montreal. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Reid,  Arts  ’24,  has  been  study¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Strasbourg  and  is 
now  at  the  University  of  Tubingen,  pursu¬ 
ing  his  studies  in  Semitic  languages. 

F.  M.  Roberts,  Sc.  ’24,  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  at  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  sails  on 
April  16,  on  a  business  trip  to  Russia,  where 
he  will  spend  the  next  three  or  four  months. 

Rev.  Dr.  T.  W.  Savary,  D.D.  ’29,  rector  of 
St.  James’,  Kingston,  and  Rural  Dean  of 


Frontenac,  has  been  appointed  Canon  of  St. 
George’s  Cathedral,  Kingston. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Scott,  Arts  ’24,  is  at  Magneta- 
wan,  Ont.  He  was  ordained  priest  last 
year. 

Miss  Mabel  Jean  Simpson,  Arts  ’24,  has 
been  teaching  for  the  past  year  at  Ridge¬ 
way  H.  S. 

G.  R.  Taylor,  Arts  ’27,  is  teaching  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Collegiate,  Windsor,  Ont. 

J.  E.  Thicke,  Sc.  ’28,  formerly  at  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Alu¬ 
minum  Co.  of  Canada,  at  Montreal. 

T.  M.  Thomson,  Arts  ’26,  of  the  Hamilton 
Technical  Institute  and  president  of  the 
Hamilton  branch  of  the  Model  Aircraft 
League,  has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the 
Hamilton  branch  of  the  Aviation  League  of 
Canada. 

A.  S.  Townshend,  Sc.  ’24,  is  chemist  with 
the  Guaranty  Silk  Dyeing  and  Finishing 
Co.,  at  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Miss  Marie  Van  Luven,  Arts  ’29,  and  Miss 
Helen  Van  Luven,  Arts  ’27,  have  moved 
from  Montreal  and  are  residing  at  421  Eg- 
lington  Ave.  W.,  Toronto. 

A.  C.  S.  Wartman,  Arts  ’23,  has  moved 
to  8  Snowden  Ave.,  Toronto. 

B.  T.  Wilson,  Sc.  ’29,  last  year  in  North¬ 
ern  Alberta  with  the  Dominion  Explorers, 
is  going  to  Northern  Rhodesia,  Africa. 

Dr.  It.  W.  Wong,  Med.  ’24,  besides  teach¬ 
ing  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  surgery  in 
Hackett  Women’s  College,  Canton,  is  Chi¬ 
nese  secretary  of  that  College. 

D.  G.  H.  Wright,  Sc.  ’21,  is  now  associate 
with  Mr.  J.  C.  Carroll  in  the  firm  of  J.  C. 
Carroll  and  Wright,  Ltd.,  formerly  J.  B. 
Hutchison  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Toronto. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Wright  (Catherine  McRae), 
Arts  ’27,  resides  in  Toronto. 

General 

Prof.  T.  A.  Callendar,  head  of  the  classics 
department  at  the  University,  lectured  on 
March  12  to  the  Art  and  Music  Club  of 
Kingston,  pointing  out  in  the  course  of  an 
interesting  lecture  that  there  was  not  a 
straight  line  in  the  Athenian  Parthenon. 

Professor  G.  H.  Clarke,  head  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  department,  has  just  been  elected  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.  In 
March  he  addressed  the  Women’s  Press 
Club,  of  Montreal,  and  gave  some  extracts 
from  his  last  book,  “The  Hastening  Day.” 

Prof.  Reginald  Jackson,  head  of  the  phil¬ 
osophy  department,  has  been  asked  to  give 
a  paper  at  the  seventh  international  con¬ 
gress  of  philosophy  at  Oxford  this  year. 
This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  Queen’s 
professor  has  been  honoured  in  this  way. 

Prof.  C.  E.  Walker,  of  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment,  has  recently  published  a  280-page 
textbook  on  Commercial  law.  This  is  one  of 
the  latest  of  the  Ryerson  School  of  Com¬ 
merce  Texts  and  has  already  won  wide¬ 
spread  endorsation.  The  book  is  designed 
for  work  in  vocational  and  high  schools  of 
commerce,  but  its  concise  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  treatment  of  the  subject  make  it  a 
useful  book  of  reference. 
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"VALE” 


WITH  the  retirement  of  Principal  Taylor  another  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Queen's,  full  of  notable  achievements,  has  gone  by. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  recount  them  here  but  we  think  emphasis 
might  well  be  laid  upon  the  almost  obvious  fact  that  these  achievements  did 
not  simply  happen  but  were  due  to  wise  administration.  In  all  of  the 
activities  during  the  past  thirteen  years  making  for  the  progress  and  pres¬ 
tige  of  Queen's,  in  all  of  the  movements  that  resulted  in  her  increased 
influence  and  usefulness,  Dr.  Taylor  took  a  leading  part.  A  reactionary 
or  timid  Principal  would  have  shrunk  from  embarking  upon  some  of  the 
pioneering  ventures  initiated  here  and  it  is  fortunate  that  a  man  of  vision 
and  courage  guided  the  destinies  of  the  University  at  such  a  time.  With¬ 
out  these  qualities  in  her  Principal,  Queen's  might  well  have  lagged  instead 
of  forging  ahead  as  she  has  done. 

But  Dr.  Taylor  was  more  than  an  executive  head.  Indeed  his  chief 
concern  seemed  to  be  not  so  much  what  might  be  termed  the  technical 
or  professional  side  of  his  office  as  the  development  in  character  and  out¬ 
look  of  the  young  men  and  women  under  his  charge.  For  them  he  enter¬ 
tained  a  sentiment  akin  to  affection.  No  undergraduate  ever  had  occasion 
to  charge  him  with  a  lack  of  sympathy  or  understanding.  He  has  the 
enviable  gift  of  preserving  a  youthful  spirit  in  middle  life  and  found  it 
easy  to  catch  the  viewpoint  of  students  whose  attitude  at  times  might 
otherwise  have  been  misjudged. 

In  these  few  paragraphs  we  have  been  using  the  past  tense  because 
we  have  been  referring  to  Dr.  Taylor's  administration  now  about  to  close. 
But  happily  his  career  is  by  no  means  ended  or  nearly  so  and  in  his  remain¬ 
ing  years  he  will,  we  are  sure,  continue  to  display  the  same  spirit  of  cheer¬ 
ful,  unselfish  service  that  has  characterized  and  rendered  notable  his  min¬ 
isterial  and  academic  life. 

And  there  will  be  much  gratification  throughout  the  great  constitu¬ 
ency  of  Queen's  if,  now  that  the  formal  tie  binding  him  to  the  University 
has  been  loosened,  the  invisible  bonds  of  mutual  esteem  and  affection  will 
hold  him  more  and  more  closely  to  those  whose  happiness  it  has  been  to 
be  associated  with  him  in  his  tremendously  important  work  of  nurturing 
and  strengthening  and  extending  the  beneficent  influence  and  usefulness 
of  Queen's. 
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DR.  CONNELL,  ACTING  PRINCIPAL 


WHEN  Dr.  J.  C.  Connell  retired 
from  active  participation  in  the 
work  of  the  University  and  became  Hon¬ 
orary  Dean  of  Medicine  several  months 
ago,  it  was  not  thought  that  this  meant 
a  cessation  from  labour  on  the  part  of 
one  whom  we  associate  so  inevitably 
with  aggressive,  constructive,  and  states¬ 
manlike  effort.  We  knew  he  had  busi¬ 
ness  interests  to  de¬ 
mand  his  close  and 
constant  attention,  but 
we  did  not  believe 
that  the  Queen’s 
Medical  Faculty  and 
the  Kingston  General 
Hospital  had  heard 
the  last  from  him, 
though  he  had  passed 
responsibility  and  au¬ 
thority  to  others. 

It  was  perfectly 
appropriate  that  at 
this  time  he  should  be 
laureated  LL.D.  by 
his  alma  mater,  whom 
he  had  served  so  notably.  His  services 
are  well  known.  A  Grade  A  medical 
school  and  an  approved  hospital  are  to 
a  large  extent  personal  monuments  to 
James  Cameron  Connell.  We  suspected, 
none  the  less,  that  a  career  so  happily 
crowned  was  not  ended. 

Then  the  committee  to  nominate  a  new 
Principal  failed  to  report,  and  Dr.  Tay¬ 
lor's  gracious  extension  of  service  drew 
to  an  end.  The  name  of  Dr.  Connell  was 
proposed  to  fill  the  gap  as  Acting  Prin¬ 
cipal  and  he  was  asked  to  accept  the  post. 
The  pressure  of  his  other  interests  made 


DR.  J.  C.  CONNELL 


him  hesitate  for  a  few  days,  but  on  May 
12  he  acceded  to  the  desire  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees  and  on  June  1  he  steps  worthily  for 
a  few  months  at  least  into  the  distin¬ 
guished  line  of  Queen’s  principals. 

Dr.  Connell  thinks  so  clearly  and 
speaks  so  sincerely  that  his  every  decision 
is  final.  In  authority  he  is  absolute;  in 
counsel  he  is  firm,  wise,  and  determina¬ 
tive.  His  opponents 
— for  he  is  worthy  of 
opposition  —  respect 
him.  And  this  respect, 
sometimes  born  in  op¬ 
position,  has  in  his 
case  a  habit  of  turn¬ 
ing  into  affection. 

The  Queens  Re¬ 
view,  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  have  so  often  de¬ 
lineated  the  services 
of  Dr.  Connell  that 
only  a  brief  remind¬ 
er  is  given  here. 
Graduating  in  mathematics,  he  turned  to 
medicine,  and  after  postgraduate  training 
in  the  Old  Country  he  returned  to  Queen’s 
and  Kingston  in  1891.  While  still  a 
young  man  he  became  Dean  of  his  Fac¬ 
ulty,  and  for  twenty-six  years  filled  this 
office  with  honour  to  Queen’s  and  to  him¬ 
self.  He  also  maintained  his  specialist 
practice  and  wide  business  interests. 

We  now  salute  Dr.  Connell  as  our  new 
Chief — stern,  deliberate,  wise,  just,  and 
selfless.  One  regrets  the  various  factors 
which  compel  his  appointment  to  be  only 
‘“acting.” 
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QUEEN’S  IN  TURKEY 


By  F.  Lyman  MacCallam.  Sc.  ’16 


LET  no  unwary  person  be  misled  by 
the  above  title  into  supposing  that 
he  is  to  be  edified  with  secrets  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan's  seraglio  or  beguiled  with  Bosphorus 
bilge.  This  recital  is  far  other,  though 
curious  enough  in  its  own  way. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discover  the 
true  causes  which  led  a  remarkable  group 
of  Canadian  Presbyterians  from  a  rather 
small  Canadian  college  to  enlist  under  an 
American  Congregational  mission  board 
for  service  in  Turkey,  where  they  came 
to  exert  a  more  important  influence  on 
mission  policy  than  that  of  the  men  of 
Yale,  Princeton  or  Oberlin.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that,  without  exception,  the  Queen's 
men  and  women  who  have  given  life  ser¬ 
vice  to  Turkey  were  in  college  under 
Principal  Grant.  Is  that  the  secret  of 
the  devotion  which  constrained  them  to 
service,  even  though  this  meant  their 
ministering  to  Turks  and  Armenians  un¬ 
der  an  alien  mission  board  ?  Or  is  the 
cessation  of  candidates  after  1901  ex¬ 
plainable  by  the  growth  of  Canadian  mis¬ 
sions,  which  then  began  to  absorb  all  the 
good  candidates  from  the  Canadian  col¬ 
leges  ? 

The  first  of  these  sons  of  Queen's  to 
take  root  and  grow  mightily  in  the  con¬ 
genial  soil  of  Turkey  was  the  Rev.  Rob¬ 
ert  Chambers.  He  was  born  in  Wood- 
stock,  Ont.,  in  1849,  got  his  B.A.  degree 
at  Queen's  in  1866,  and  his  theological 
training  at  Princeton.  He  was  for  ten 
years  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
first  at  Nairn,  Ont.,  and  then  at  Whitby. 
In  1872  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Law- 
son,  of  Oxford  County. 

He  went  to  Turkey  in  1879  and  imme¬ 
diately  made  himself  intimately  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  Armenia  and  its  people  of  all  de¬ 


grees,  and  took  charge  of  the  Nicomedia 
mission  field,  60  miles  east  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  He  developed  churches  and 
schools,  assisted  the  Girls’  High  School 
at  Adapazar  and  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  progress  of  the  important  Bithy- 
nia  High  School  for  Boys  at  Bardizag, 
where  he  resided.  During  the  Armenian 
massacres  of  1895-96  his  tact  and  cour¬ 
age  saved  many  lives,  and  he  founded  an 
orphanage  to  look  after  some  of  the  sur¬ 
viving  children.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Queen’s  laureated  him  D.D.  His  Boys’ 
High  School  grew  to  number  350  stu¬ 
dents  by  1912  and  became  very  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  educational  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  although  it  was  strenuously  op¬ 
posed  by  the  Turkish  government. 

After  the  Turkish  Revolution  he  was 
consulted  by  the  new  government  on  edu¬ 
cational  matters,  although  a  change  of 
policy  led  to  his  suggestions  being  dis¬ 
regarded.  He  was,  throughout,  an  or¬ 
ganizer  and  active  member  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  boards  of  his  church  and  was  ad¬ 
visor  of  the  Armenian  College  for  Girls 
in  Constantinople. 

On  furlough  he  and  Mrs.  Chambers 
were  diligent  campaigners  for  the  cause 
of  their  mission,  and  in  1916  Dr.  Cham¬ 
bers  became  secretary  of  the  body  that 
eventually  became  the  Near  East  Relief. 
Dr.  Chambers  died  at  Newton,  Mass.,  on 
April  2,  1917,  and  the  tablet  in  Grant 
Hall  commemorates  something  of  these 
great  services.  A  biography  of  Dr. 
Chambers  appeared  in  the  Queen's  Re- 
view  for  May,  1927. 

Next  to  go  out  was  Robert’s  brother, 
Nesbitt.  Nesbitt  came  from  Woodstock 
to  Queen's  during  the  struggling  seven¬ 
ties.  After  graduating  from  Princeton 
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Theological  College  in  1876,  he  returned 
to  a  charge  at  Alton,  for  Ontario  was 
then  booming  and  offered  opportunities 
as  attractive  to  the  divine  as  to  the  lay¬ 
man.  But  his  young  ardour  was  rapidly 
congealed  by  an  atmosphere  of  unlovely 
sectarian  jarrings.  Wearied  of  the  un¬ 
congenial  pettifogging,  he  applied  to  the 
American  Board  for  foreign  missionary 
service,  stating  Japan  as  his  preferred 
field.  But  a  missionary,  like  any  good 
soldier,  goes  where  he  is  sent.  At  the 
end  of  his  journey  Nesbitt  found  himself 
gazing  not  on  the  snowy  slopes  of  Fuji 
but  on  the  vast  cone  of  Ararat,  for  he 
was  at  Erzeroom,  south-east  of  the  Black 
Sea,  on  the  coniines  of  Turkey  and  Rus¬ 
sia. 

An  invading  Russian  army  had  only 
lately  evacuated  the  region,  and  the  young 
missionary  was  at  once  given  charge  of 
relief  work.  A  good  number  of  villages 
had  been  more  or  less  destroyed.  Their 
scattered  inhabitants  must  be  coaxed 
back  and  encouraged  to  rebuild.  Other 
districts  had  been  swept  clear  of  cattle 
and  live-stock.  Sufficient  oxen  to  get 
the  crop  into  the  ground  must  be  found 
at  once.  The  sick  must  be  cared  for,  the 
multitude  heartened,  services  of  worship 
re-established,  a  thousand  woes  listened 
to,  the  false  dismissed  and  the  deserving 
helped.  It  seems  like  quite  a  fair  load 
of  responsibility  for  a  young  man  quite 
new  to  Turkey. 

Surely  his  heart  would  have  quailed 
could  he  have  foreseen  that  the  best  part 
of  his  life  would  be  given  up  to  this  sort 
of  work.  Three  times  in  the  course  of 
forty  years  the  madness  of  war  or  mas¬ 
sacre  was  to  wreck  the  institutions  he 
had  brought  to  life,  break  up  the  social 
order  and  overwhelm  many  of  his  closest 
personal  friends.  There  would  be  ago¬ 
nizing  months  when  he  struggled  to  make 
inadequate  relief  funds  keep  life  in  the 
survivors  till  they  could  shift  for  them¬ 


selves  after  a  fashion.  This  has  been 
the  tragedy  of  mission  work  in  Turkey. 
Men  like  the  Chambers  brothers,  fitted 
to  lead  and  inspire  great  social  enter¬ 
prises,  have  been  compelled  to  serve  as 
humble  orderlies,  binding  up  and  tending 
the  gaping  wounds  so  unnecessarily  in¬ 
flicted  in  the  body  politic. 

Orientals  placed  remarkable  and  touch¬ 
ing  confidence  in  Dr.  Chambers.  Kurds, 
Turks  and  Armenians,  all  of  them  believ¬ 
ing  and  expecting  the  worst  of  each 
other,  looked  to  him  in  times  of  special 
difficulty  for  justice  and  wise  leadership. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  when 
the  final  expulsion  of  the  Armenians 
came  in  1921,  thinking  nothing  of  his 
seventy  years,  he  rose  up  and  went  with 
his  people  into  Syria.  He  knew  himself 
to  be  one  of  their  trusted  shepherds  and 
gave  the  last  of  his  strength  to  help  them 
rally  and  lay  again,  in  a  strange  land,  the 
foundations  of  their  religious  and  social 
life.  As  he  remarks  in  his  little  auto¬ 
biography,  Yoljuluk :  “After  my  45  years 
of  work  in  Turkey  there  is  nothing  to 
show  in  the  wray  of  organized  churches 
and  schools.  Of  the  25  to  30  evangeli¬ 
cal  communities  in  which  I  worked  not 
one  remains  in  existence  to-day.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  note 
the  persistency  and  stability  of  the  moral 
values  that  were  inculcated  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  people.” 

During  these  last  years  Dr.  Chambers’ 
health  has  greatly  failed,  and  he  is  living 
with  Mrs.  Chambers  in  the  home  of  their 
daughter  at  the  University  of  Beirut. 
This  Canadian  from  Queen’s  has  left  a 
deep  mark  on  the  mission  work  in  Tur¬ 
key,  a  work  which  so  great  a  student  of 
missions  as  Dr.  Julius  Richter  classes  as 
one  of  the  most  truly  successful  mission¬ 
ary  endeavours  ever  achieved  anywhere 
at  any  time. 

The  Chambers  brothers  were  followed 
before  long  by  the  “Two  Macs” — the 
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Rev.  Alexander  MacLachlan  and  the  Rev. 
James  P.  McNaughton. 


Alexander  MacLachlan  passed  through 
the  old  Toronto  Collegiate  Institute  to 
enter  Queen’s  in  1880.  He  had  early  de¬ 
cided  on  missionary  work,  and  on  gradu¬ 
ation  pursued  his  studies  at  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  in  New  York.  There 
a  group  of  laymen  undertook  to  support 
some  educational  work  in  Turkey  and 
the  young  Canadian  minister  was  sent  to 
found  the  St.  Paul’s  Institute  at  Tarsus. 
Two  years  of  successful  wrork  here  led 
to  his  appointment  to  a  new  school 
planned  for  Smyrna,  and  on  the  eve  of 
taking  up  this  task  he  married  in  that  city 
Miss  Blackler,  herself  born  of  a  mission¬ 
ary  family  in  Turkey,  and  who  had  been 
working  there  for  four  years.  After  a 
few  months  in  Adana,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mac¬ 
Lachlan  began,  in  1891,  what  has  become 
their  life-work,  the  present  International 
College  of  Smyrna. 


Starting  with  a  nucleus  of  19  boys,  the 
school  numbered  over  500  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war — Greeks,  Armenians, 
Turks,  Jews,  and  an  occasional  Euro¬ 
pean.  During  the  war  Dr.  MacLachlan 
was  allowed  complete  freedom,  although 
his  American  son-in-law,  Professor  Reed, 
as  a  neutral,  had  to  be  nominal  head  of 
the  College.  Troubles  really  came  later 
under  the  Greek  regime  and  its  collapse 
in  1922.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  MacLachlan  were 
taken  to  Malta,  thence  to  Greece,  and 
finally  returned  to  re-establish  the  College 
as  a  Turkish  institution.  It  was  at  this 
time,  however,  that  Dr.  MacLachlan  was 
brutally  beaten  by  bandits,  and  it  is  only 
now  after  long  convalescence  and  rest 
that  he  has  regained  most  of  his  strength. 

During  thirty-five  years’  service  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  MacLachlan  have  had  only 
three  furloughs,  and  on  the  occasion  of 
the  second,  in  1911,  he  was  laureated 
D.D.  by 


Queen’s.  They  now  reside  in 


Kingston,  but  hope  to  return  on  a  visit 
to  Smyrna  at  an  early  date. 

Closely  associated  with  Dr.  MacLach¬ 
lan  in  the  International  College  was  Prof. 
Caleb  Lawrence,  who  during  the  past 
thirty-four  years  has  built  up  an  excel¬ 
lent  library,  particularly  valuable  for 
Anatolian  history.  Prof.  Lawrence  took 
extramural  work  at  Queen’s  and  while 
in  Canada  in  1909  graduated  M.A. 


A  view  of  the  falls  through  a  span  of  an 
ancient  aqueduct  in  Smyrna. 

James  McNaughton  was  born  in  Do- 
minionville  in  1861  and  received  his  pri¬ 
mary  education  in  Glengarry  under  con¬ 
ditions  much  like  those  described  in 
Ralph  Connor’s  book.  Cornwall  High 
and  Hamilton  Collegiate  brought  him  to 
the  door  of  Queen’s  in  1880.  Four  strenu¬ 
ous  years  there  and  three  more  in  Union 
Theological  fitted  him  for  his  missionary 
career  under  the  American  Board.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  graduation  he  was  sent 
to  Smyrna.  One  needs  to  hear  Dr.  Mc- 
Naughton’s  inimitable  stories  of  those 
first  years  to  realize  how  keen  and  diffi¬ 
cult  they  were.  His  duties  were  classed 
as  “Educational  and  Evangelistic,”  terms 
which  cover  as  many  sins  as  charity.  For 
two  years  he  was  Principal  of  Interna¬ 
tional  College  at  Smyrna.  In  1910,  and 
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again  in  1915,  he  spoke  in  many  cities 
of  America  in  the  interests  of  the  Lay¬ 
man's  Missionary  Movement. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  he 
was  Principal  of  Bithynia  High  School, 
a  flourishing  mission  institution  near 
Nicomedea.  For  some  reason  Dr.  Mc- 
Naughton  was  one  of  those  whom  the 
Turks  selected  to  be  interned  in  a  deso¬ 
late  camp  at  Angora.  He  was  released 
and  allowed  to  leave  the  country  in  June, 
1915.  At  the  Autumn  Convocation  in 
the  same  year  Queen's  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  The 
Near  East  Relief,  that  extraordinary 
manifestation  of  American  philanthropy, 
now  claimed  his  services  and  sent  him  to 
stir  up  Southern  California.  During  the 
years  1917  and  1918  he  was  credited  in 
the  New  York  office  of  the  N.  E.  R.  with 
remittances  aggregating  $625,000.  He 
returned  to  Constantinople  in  1919  as 
head  of  the  commission  for  relief  in  that 
area.  For  these  services  he  received  a 
decoration  from  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment. 

But  throughout  these  hectic  days  Dr. 
McNaughton's  heart  was  in  his  educa¬ 
tional  and  evangelistic  calling.  In  1920, 
by  almost  single-handed  efforts,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  opening  the  American  Colle¬ 
giate  Institute  in  Constantinople.  For 
ten  years  the  A.  C.  I.  has  continued  to 
expand  in  spite  of  many  unfavourable 
conditions. 

Although  he  is  still  enjoying  good 
health,  Dr.  McNaughton  retired  in  the 
spring  of  1930,  having  passed  the  age- 
limit  of  the  mission.  He  was  given  a 
wonderful  send-off  by  associates  and 
friends  of  all  nationalities.  After  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  travel,  of  doing  some  of  the 
things  which  their  busy  lives  have  left 
no  time  for,  he  and  Mrs.  McNaughton 
propose  to  take  up  their  residence  in  the 
United  States. 

Just  at  the  close  of  Principal  Grant’s 


historic  career,  the  last  of  the  Queen's 
graduates  to  hear  the  call  of  Turkey 
turned  her  face  towards  the  Orient.  Miss 
Anne  E.  Gordon,  Arts  '97,  was  watch¬ 
ing  the  workmen  constructing  a  school¬ 
building  in  Ottawa,  of  which  school  she 
had  been  appointed  principal,  when  a 
friend  stepped  up  to  her  and  invited  her 
to  take  immediate  charge  of  a  girls’ 
school  in  Marash,  Central  Turkey.  This 
was  rather  breathless,  even  for  a  reckless 
young  twentieth-century  miss,  but  Miss 
Gordon  packed  her  grip  and  set  out.  Jn 
1901  the  students  at  Central  Turkey 
Girls’  College  were  all  Armenians,  for 
though  there  was  a  large  Turkish  popu¬ 
lation  in  Marash,  these  people  feared  the 
consequences  of  sending  their  daughters 
to  the  foreign  school.  As  there  were  no 
regular  schools  for  girls,  almost  all  the 
Turkish  women  grew  up  in  more  or  less 
elegant  ignorance.  These  conditions  pre¬ 
vailed  till  1909,  when  Turkey  made  its 
great  break  with  medievalism,  and  the 
College  was  at  last  permitted  to  open  a 
primary  department  for  Turkish  girls. 
Miss  Gordon  was  placed  in  charge  of  this 
work.  The  Government  was  itself  soon 
obliged  to  open  another  primary  school 
for  girls  and  accepted  no  little  help  to  this 
end  from  the  College.  Both  of  these 
schools  for  Turkish  girls  were  soon  full 
to  overflowing,  and  primary  education 
for  the  Turkish  girls  of  Marash  had  be¬ 
come  an  established  fact. 

During  the  four  long  years  of  the 
Great  War  Miss  Gordon  was  officially  a 
prisoner  on  parole,  but  was  not  prevent¬ 
ed  from  continuing  her  supervision  of 
the  Moslem  Girls’  Department  of  the 
College.  Newly  appointed  Government 
officials  sometimes  treated  this  enemy 
alien  with  harshness,  but  on  the  other 
hand  she  received  many  evidences  of  re¬ 
spect  and  exceptional  kindness  from  all 
classes  of  Turks  who  knew  the  work  she 
was  doing  in  the  school.  Once  there  came 
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a  rumour  that  the  entire  Christian  popu¬ 
lation  of  Marash  was  to  be  massacred  on 
Easter  Sunday,  by  order  of  the  Sultan. 
Anxiety  was  intense.  Early  on  Easter 
morning  Miss  Gordon  wras  informed  that 
a  messenger  must  see  her  at  the  College 
gate.  There  she  found  the  batman  who 
regularly  accompanied  the  little  son  of 
the  Military  Governor  to  and  from  Miss 
Gordon's  kindergarten.  The  soldier 
placed  in  Miss  Gordon’s  hand  the  leading 
string  of  a  beautiful  Angora  lamb.  “The 
young  master  sends  it  to  you  with  his 
compliments  so  that  you  may  celebrate  a 
happy  Easter  with  your  friends,”  said 
the  soldier.  Her  “friends”  being  under¬ 
stood  as  the  Marash  Christians  Miss  Gor¬ 
don  realized  that  the  danger  was  passed — 
due  quite  probably  to  the  peronal  courage 
and  firmness  of  the  Governor  himself. 

In  September  of  1918  Miss  Gordon 
learned  that  she  was  about  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  some  Turkish  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  British.  She  was  taken 
to  Smyrna  and  one  week  after  the  Armis¬ 
tice  she  was  taken  off  on  a  British  vessel. 
After  many  interesting  experiences  she 
reached  Toronto  where  she  spent  some 
time  in  recuperating  after  the  exhausting 
and  harrowing  years  of  war.  She  re¬ 
turned  to  Smyrna  in  1920,  and  only  two 
years  later  was  called  on  to  go  through 
the  horrors  of  the  sack  and  burning  of 
that  city.  She  had  much  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  nearly  1200  refugees  who 
crowded  for  safety  into  the  school  yard 
during  the  first  days  of  the  debacle.  She 
went  and  came  with  messages  through 
streets  given  up  to  rapine  and  looting, 
and  finally  helped  to  guide  the  students 
and  refugees  through  the  flaming  city 
down  to  the  quay  and  the  friendly  Amer¬ 
ican  destroyer. 

No  sooner  was  she  landed  in  Greece 
than  she  plunged  into  relief  work  among 
the  thousands  of  refugees  streaming 
across  from  Asia  Minor.  By  her  knowr- 


ledge  of  Turkish  she  was  able  to  reunite 
many  families  which  had  been  scattered 
in  the  tumultuous  flight.  As  relief  work 
became  better  organized,  she  returned  to 
her  professional  duties  and  helped  re¬ 
establish  their  Smyrna  school  at  Old 
Phaleron  near  Athens.  Here  she  is  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  a  school  which,  though 
still  housed  in  temporary  buildings,  is  en¬ 
joying  the  favourable  attention  of  the 
Greek  Government,  and  gives  every  pros¬ 
pect  of  developing  into  a  most  effective 
and  happy  institution. 


Float  of  Smyrna  Girls’  School  under  Miss 
Gordon,  considered  the  best  in  celebration 
in  1925. 


A  number  of  Queen’s  graduates  have 
seen  short  terms  of  service  in  Turkey. 
Among  these  might  be  mentioned  Rev. 
T.  J.  S.  Ferguson,  Arts  ’98,  Miss  Grace 
Clarke,  Lawson  P.  Chambers,  and  Ken¬ 
neth  P.  Kirkwood,  who  was  associated 
with  Arnold  Toynbee  in  preparing  their 
joint  book,  Turkey.  Nor  are  the  young 
ladies  in  the  Registrar’s  Office  altogether 
floored  when  an  applicant  gives  Turkey 
as  his  birthplace.  One  recalls  the  Cham¬ 
bers  brothers,  Robert,  Arts  '02,  and  Law- 
son  P.,  Arts  ’05,  Theol.  T5,  who  came 
from  Turkey  to  complete  their  education 
in  their  father’s  college,  the  MacLach- 
lans,  Bruce,  Arts  '15,  Grant,  Sc.  ’22,  and 
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Ian,  Sc.  ’25,  Arts  ’26,  who  did  likewise, 
and  yet  another  Turco-Scottish  clan* 
which  usually  had  a  representative  or 
two  at  Queen’s  throughout  all  the  years 
from  1909  to  1925.  No  such  summary 
of  the  commerce  between  Turkey  and 
Queen's  would  be  complete  without  men¬ 
tion  of  the  Rev.  Sarkis  Manoukian, 
Theol.  '08,  probably  the  only  Armenian 
who  has  come  direct  from  Turkey  to 
study  at  Queen's.  After  securing  a  theo¬ 
logical  degree  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Manoukian  returned  to  Turkey,  where 
he  is  now  the  recognized  leader  of  the 

*The  MacCallums — Edith,  Lyman,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Reid  and  Frances — Ed. 


May 

Armenian  Protestant  community  of  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

This  brief  mention  of  so  many  lives 
leaves  no  room  to  emphasize  and  illus¬ 
trate  the  quality  in  which  they  all  ex¬ 
celled.  This  outstanding  quality  has  been 
the  glow  of  life  in  the  hearts  of  these 
Queen’s  men  and  women  which  did  not 
fail  to  touch  and  kindle  eager  hearts  in 
this  distant  and  alien  land.  If  Queen's 
College  contributed  anything  to  the 
steadiness  and  intensity  of  that  glow — 
and  who  will  deny  that  she  did  so  con¬ 
tribute — then  she  may  be  justly  ac¬ 
claimed  as  the  worthy  mother  of  a  noble 
line. 


ONTARIO 


By  T.  R.  Glover,  LL.D. 

When  Dr.  Glover  was  convalescing  in  the  Kingston  General  Hospital 
in  September,  1928,  he  wrote  the  following  sonnet  to  express  one  phase 
of  the  fascination  that  Lake  Ontario  has  always  had  for  him — the  beauty 
of  her  very  size — and  some  months  ago  he  kindly  offered  the  poem  to 
the  “Review.” 

1HAYE  seen  Katrine,  and  seen  Windermere, 

Lakes  of  the  mountains  famed  in  poesy  ; 

Yet  there  is  larger  beauty;  and  to  me 
The  broad  face  of  Ontario  is  more  dear. 

Here  the  St.  Lawrence  leaves  it ;  far  and  near 
Are  wooded  isles,  but  yonder  it  breaks  free 
And  touches  Heaven.  Far  as  the  eye  can  see, 

It  takes  the  mind  to  grasp  it,  broad  and  clear. 

Here  the  great  dreamers  dreamed  yet  greater  dreams, 

La  Salle  and  Frontenac  ;  here  the  Loyalists  came, 

Exiles  for  Freedom;  and  the  quiet  lake 
Keeps  their  old  memories;  while  its  vastness  seems — 

Great  as  the  range  the  human  soul  may  claim — 

Claims  for  an  outlook  still  more  wide  to  make. 
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FRATERNITIES  AT  QUEEN’S 

By  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Arts  ’23 


FRATERNITIES  are  an  accepted  and 
recognized  part  of  the  life  at  all  the 
more  important  universities  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  In  Canada  the 
exceptions  are  Queen’s,  the  University 
of  Montreal,  Ottawa  University  and  some 
of  the  small  denominational  institutions 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

It  is  maintained  by  a  section  of  the 
Queen’s  constituency  that  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  fraternities  to  the  Kingston  seat 
of  learning  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
University  life.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  alumni 
who  hold  the  opposite  view  and  who  re¬ 
gret  that  they  did  not  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  becoming  affiliated  with  a 
Greek-letter  society  during  their  under¬ 
graduate  days. 

Endless  arguments  can  be  advanced 
both  for  and  against  any  controversial 
subject,  but  it  is  the  contention  of  the 
writer  that  the  benefits  which  accrue  to 
a  university  where  fraternities  are  in  ex¬ 
istence  more  than  offset  any  alleged  dis¬ 
abilities.  Fraternities  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  to  be  a  steadying  and  solidifying 
influence  in  the  life  of  other  institutions 
of  learning.  It  is  stated  by  opponents 
that  fraternity  members  in  a  university 
place  their  own  particular  fraternity  first 
and  that  loyalty  to  the  university  is  sec¬ 
ondary.  The  citizen  of  any  particular 
community  is  as  a  rule  an  enthusiast  re¬ 
garding  his  own  town,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  is  no  less  loyal  to  his  country. 
In  military  parlance  the  platoon  is  a  unit 
of  the  company,  the  company  of  the  bat¬ 
talion,  and  the  battalion  of  the  brigade. 
The  one  is  part  of  the  other,  and  a  com¬ 
pany  commander  takes  a  justifiable  pride 
in  his  own  particular  company.  It  is  in¬ 


comprehensible  to  imagine  that  he  puts 
company  before  battalion  or  brigade.  To 
come  closer  to  home,  a  large  percentage 
of  the  opposing  rooters  at  an  Intercolle¬ 
giate  rugby  game  where  Queen’s  is  meet¬ 
ing  McGill  or  Varsity  are  fraternity 
members.  Despite  this  they  are  pulling 
for  their  own  university  with  just  as 
much  vehemence  and  vigour  as  the 
Queen’s  supporters  who  are  non-frater¬ 
nity  men. 

Fraternities  set  certain  standards  and 
lay  down  certain  rules  governing  their 
members  which  are  now  almost  entirely 
lacking  at  Queen’s.  Fraternity  members 
are  as  a  rule  drawn  from  all  faculties  and 
they  thus  tend  to  bind  the  component 
parts  of  the  university  to  each  other. 

During  recent  years  Queen’s  has  come 
in  for  some  publicity  of  questionable 
value  in  connection  with  certain  under¬ 
graduate  activities.  It  is  not  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  had  properly  conducted  frater¬ 
nities  been  in  existence  the  difficulties  in 
question  would  never  have  arisen.  Reput¬ 
able  fraternities  do  not  tolerate  intoxi¬ 
cants  on  their  premises  and  members  who 
indulge  in  them  or  in  other  doubtful  lib¬ 
erties  are  disciplined.  The  fraternity 
acts  as  a  form  of  ballast  for  hot-heads 
who  wish  to  secure  redress  for  their  real 
or  fancied  grievances  by  stirring  up  tur¬ 
moil  in  the  university  as  a  whole. 

Another  point,  and  one  of  the  most 
commendable,  in  connection  with  frater¬ 
nities  is  the  paternal  influence  which  they 
exercise  over  freshmen  and  others  of  im¬ 
mature  years  or  intemperate  habits  who 
may  not  be  used  to  the  freedom  of  action 
which  university  life  offers.  The  older 
members  see  that  studies  are  not  neglect¬ 
ed  and  the  newcomer  is  not  left  to  flouti- 
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der  about  losing  valuable  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  before  he  finds  his  feet. 

In  contrast  to  this,  at  Queen's,  a  non¬ 
fraternity  university,  no  control  of  this 
nature  is  exercised  over  the  fledgling.  In 
most  cases  inexperienced  by  years  he 
comes  direct  from  high  school,  to  work 
and  live  under  entirely  new  and  unfamil¬ 
iar  surroundings.  After  a  few  short 
months  the  mid-year  examinations  are 
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held,  and,  to  a  large  degree  at  least  be¬ 
cause  of  these  strange  conditions,  there 
are  the  inevitable  casualties  and  the  vic¬ 
tims  are  (or  were)  unceremoniously 
packed  off  home  as  failures.  With  su¬ 
pervision  such  as  that  exercised  by  a  fra¬ 
ternity,  these  regrettable  occurrences 
would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

What  applies  to  the  freshman  applies 
with  equal  force  to  the  “lame  duck.”  Fra¬ 
ternities  have  academic  as  well  as  social 
and  moral  standards.  A  good  fraternity 
does  not  view  with  approbation  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  any  of  its  members  to  pass  exami¬ 
nations  or  their  inability  to  secure  a  de¬ 
gree.  The  poor  student  receives  coaching 


and  is  otherwise  helped  to  elevate  his 
scholastic  standing. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  is 
the  national  and  international  organiza¬ 
tion  of  fraternities.  The  same  society 
may  have  a  chapter  house  in  Halifax,  one 
in  Montreal,  Toronto,  London,  Winni¬ 
peg,  Saskatoon  and  V ancouver,  not  to 
speak  of  a  network  of  university  centres 
all  over  the  United  States.  This  has  a 
broadening  effect  and  widens  the  horizon 
for  the  “fraternityite.”  A  member  of  a 
society  in  Halifax  who  may  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  go  to  Montreal  finds  upon  his  ar¬ 
rival  a  houseful  of  ready-made  friends 
waiting  to  welcome  him.  The  same 
thing  holds  good  in  Toronto,  Winnipeg 
and  Vancouver.  This  applies  not  only 
during  the  undergraduate  days  but  it  ex¬ 
tends  on  through  the  years  and  the  “Old 
Grad”  returning  to  his  alma  mater  has 
as  a  useful  focal  point  his  fraternity 
house  and  immediate  contact  with  the 
university  life  through  the  members  then 
in  residence  there. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that, 
owing  to  its  small  size  as  compared  with 
McGill  or  Toronto,  Queen’s  University 
is  itself  a  large  fraternity  and  that  the 
threadbare  and  weatherworn  “Oueen's 
spirit”  is  an  indissoluble  bond  between  all 
alumni.  Speaking  as  one  who  has  had 
experience  both  at  Queen’s  and  in  fra¬ 
ternities,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any 
great  similarity  between  the  two.  Friend¬ 
ships  do  spring  up  between  those  of  kin¬ 
dred  tastes  who  have  worked  together  in 
classes  or  who  have  spent  four  or  five 
years  in  the  same  boarding-house  but  this 
does  not  in  any  way  equal  the  real  bond 
which  exists  between  fraternity  brothers 
and  which  lasts  not  only  through  college 
years  but  is  usually  of  very  considerable 
help  in  getting  established  after  gradua¬ 
tion. 

In  regard  to  the  frequent  suggestion 
that  Queen’s  is  too  small  for  fraternities, 
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it  may  be  pointed  out  that  Queen’s  is  not 
a  small  college.  Such  well-known  col¬ 
leges  of  high  repute  as  Williams  and 
Amherst  have  barely  half  the  male  un¬ 
dergraduate  membership  that  Queen’s 
has.  And  there  are  many  others.  Fra¬ 
ternities  flourish  in  many  colleges  much 
smaller  than  Queen’s,  and  especially  in 
those  colleges  situated,  as  Queen’s  is,  in  a 
small  city  or  town. 

A  recent  critic  of  fraternities  at 
Queen’s  quoted  the  permanent  paragraph 
in  the  University  Calendar,  which  states 
that  Kingston  is  a  small  town  free  from 
the  distractions  of  the  larger  centres. 
This  was  adduced  as  evidence  why  fra¬ 
ternities  are  not  needed  in  Kingston.  The 
reasoning  is  hard  to  follow  for  it  can  be 
argued  as  effectively  that  this  is  one  rea¬ 
son  why  fraternities  should  function  at 
the  University. 

Take  also  the  physical  aspect  of  living 
in  a  fraternity  house  as  compared  with 
that  of  a  boarding-house.  In  the  case  of 
the  latter  the  student  is  not  uncommonly 
confined  to  a  single  small  bedroom-study 
where  he  must  both  sleep  and  work.  He 
is  often  an  unwelcome  guest  whom  eco¬ 
nomic  necessity  has  forced  into  the  home 
of  someone  else.  His  meals  may  be  se¬ 
cured  in  a  number  of  ways,  good,  indif¬ 
ferent  or  bad. 

On  the  other  hand  the  student  residing 
in  a  fraternity  house  lives  under  condi¬ 
tions  comparable  to  those  of  a  good  club. 
There  is  a  lounge-room  and  all  the  little 
comforts  which  tend  to  make  life  worth 
living.  He  is  in  his  own  house  which,  it 


may  be  assumed,  is  comfortably  fur¬ 
nished  and  over  which  he  has  the  run. 
As  to  the  cost  of  such  an  establishment 
this  depends  on  what  the  occupants  want 
to  make  it,  bearing  in  mind  that  frater¬ 
nity  houses  are  not  run  to  make  a  profit 
or  to  give  anyone  a  living.  It  may  vary 
very  widely  depending  on  the  place  and 
circumstances.  Montreal  is  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  Kingston  would  be  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  cost  of  operating  a 
fraternity  house  in  the  latter  city  should 
be  out  of  reach  of  the  average  student, 
particularly  when  the  existence  of  the 
Summer  School  is  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  fraternity  spirit  has  for  long  mani¬ 
fested  itself  at  Queen’s  although  it  has 
perhaps  been  not  generally  recognized  as 
such.  To  name  one  group  specifically — - 
there  was  in  the  writer’s  time  a  number 
of  students  who  were  known  as  the  “Bol- 
sheviki,”  who  flourished  for  a  few  years 
and  who  were  concerned  in  such  episodes 
as  the  abduction  of  a  certain  newspaper 
reporter.  There  was  good  fraternity 
material  in  the  “Bolsheviki,”  and  had 
their  activities  been  directed  along  legiti¬ 
mate  fraternity  lines  it  would  not  be  rash 
to  state  that  this  and  similar  episodes 
would  never  have  taken  place. 

To  conclude,  it  is  believed  that  frater¬ 
nities  at  Queen’s  would  have  a  decidedly 
beneficial  effect  on  student  life.  New 
vistas  would  be  opened  up  to  the  under¬ 
graduate  and  there  would  be  a  broadening 
influence  which  would  benefit  all  and 
harm  none. 


PRINCIPAL’S  REPORT 

Those  who  wish  a  copy  of  the  last  Principal’s  Report  presented 
by  Dr.  Taylor  may  obtain  one  from  Miss  Mary  Anglin,  Principal’s 
Secretary,  Douglas  Library,  Queen’s  University. 
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UNIVERSITY  MEN  IN  RETAIL  BUSINESS 


Ry  J.  R.  Rutledge,  Arts  ’22 


ALTHOUGH  the  university  graduate 
has  entered  many  fields,  one  of 
those  as  yet  almost  untouched  by  him  is 
the  field  of  retail  business.  There  are  in 
the  smaller  communities  probably  a  good 
many  university  graduates  who,  because 
of  a  family  connection,  have  entered  a 
retail  store  after  graduation.  The  num¬ 
ber  who  have  entered  the  larger  stores 
in  the  bigger  centres  is  not  great,  but  it 
is  a  number  which  is  constantly  being  in¬ 
creased  as  the  university  man  turns  more 
and  more  each  year  towards  bigger  com¬ 
mercial  organizations.  The  trend  to-day 
in  the  retail  field  is  towards  larger  de¬ 
partment  stores,  bigger  chains,  both  of 
small  unit  stores  and  of  large  department 
stores.  The  opportunities,  then,  for  a 
well-educated  man  will  be  increased  in 
the  future,  and  we  shall  expect  to  find 
many  more  graduates  in  the  field  in  years 
to  come. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  turning  to 
other  fields  must  be  the  desire  to  escape 
selling  behind  the  counter.  There  is  a 
fear  on  the  part  of  most  mothers  and 
fathers  that  their  children  may  some  day 
be  forced  to  take  a  position  as  a  sales¬ 
clerk.  To  be  a  doctor  or  an  engineer  or 
even  a  bond  salesman  seems  much  more 
satisfying  than  to  be  a  salesclerk  in  a 
store.  On  the  other  hand,  we  all  rather 
fancy  being  a  buyer  for  a  large  retail 
house,  especially  one  of  the  foreign  buy¬ 
ers,  a  good  many  of  whom  spend  from 
three  to  six  months  abroad  each  year. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  the  top  of  the 
ladder,  but  the  lowest  rung  holds  no  such 
attraction.  Starting  as  a  salesman  is  just 
the  beginning  of  an  apprenticeship  which 
must  require  considerable  time,  hard 
work,  enthusiasm,  patience,  and  a  belief 


that  this  start  will  lead  to  bigger  things 
in  the  future. 

There  have  been,  in  the  past,  a  good 
many  university  graduates  who  were  un¬ 
able  to  adjust  themselves  to  work  in  a 
retail  store,  and  there  are  several  factors 
entering  into  this.  Some  have  failed  to 
display  any  enthusiasm  in  their  work. 
They  probably  could  not  see  the  goal  to¬ 
wards  which  they  were  heading-  There 
may  have  been  family  prejudice  against 
which  they  could  make  no  headway. 
There  may  have  been  false  expectations — 
expectations  of  being  an  executive  in  two 
or  three  years.  There  may  have  been  a 
failure  to  grasp  the  fact  that  a  manager 
to-day,  more  so  than  ever  before,  must 
know  intimately  the  workings  of  his  de¬ 
partment. 

A  university  man  entering  the  store 
takes  his  place  beside  the  other  salesmen 
who,  in  most  case,  have  a  better  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  merchandise  and  who,  also, 
have  several  years’  seniority.  It  is  up 
to  him  to  prove  that  his  four  years’ 
study  at  college  has  broadened  him  and 
given  him  a  keener  mind,  also  that  he 
knows  how  to  work  hard ;  for  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  his  rise  in  the  ranks  will  be 
faster  than  has  been  the  advancement  of 
those  who  work  beside  him. 

He  will  be  given  a  somewhat  greater 
consideration  than  the  ordinary  applicant 
for  a  position,  but  he  is  on  trial  until  he 
has  shown  that  he  is  going  to  be  a  pro¬ 
ducer  and  a  leader-  It  does  not  matter 
to  those  with  whom  he  works  that  he  is 
a  university  graduate.  It  should  not  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  win  recognition  or 
respect,  for  him  to  explain  that  he  has 
spent  four  years  at  college.  The  business 
world  does  not  care  whether  he  played 
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on  a  championship  team,  or  was  a  social 
lion  around  college ;  but  it  does  expect 
him  to  stand  on  his  own  feet  at  the  start 
of  his  busines  career,  and  later  on  expects 
him  to  be  an  executive. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  business  or¬ 
ganizations  are  interested  only  in  gradu¬ 
ates  of  commerce  and  finance.  This  is 
not  so,  because  we  find  graduates  of  arts, 
engineering,  and  even  theology  quite 
successful  in  retail  business,  either  at 
merchandise  or  expense  work.  The  en¬ 
gineer  may  become  quite  successful  as  a 
merchandise  manager,  or  a  graduate  in 
theology  may  be  just  as  successful  in 
writing  advertising  or  general  publicity. 

To  a  very  limited  extent  there  are 
openings  in  the  research  field.  Some  of 
the  larger  stores  maintain  a  fairly  large 
stafif  to  check  up  the  claims  made  by 
manufacturers  or  by  their  own  buyers. 
The  field  of  research  is  usually  consid¬ 
ered  only  as  training  for  bigger  work. 

Retail  stores  are  not  clamouring  for 
university  men  as  university  men.  They 
are  looking  for  leaders,  and  they  believe 
that  the  four  years  spent  at  college  should 
give  a  man  some  very  worthwhile  quali¬ 
ties  as  a  leader.  They  do  not  issue  a 
blanket  order  for  all  the  university  men 
who  are  seeking  work.  They  do  not 
want  the  misfits  from  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  but  they  want  young  men  who  with 
training  will  develop  into  executives  in 
probably  five  years  or  less,  in  contrast 
with  the  old  order  which  produced  a 
manager  after  possibly  ten  or  fifteen 
years. 

The  future  executive  must  have  the 
physical  equipment  necessary  for  his 
work.  He  must  have  personality,  a  good 
appearance  and  an  agreeable  disposition. 
He  must  also  be  a  teacher,  because  today 
we  find  that  the  managers  who  are  mak¬ 
ing  the  biggest  success  are  those  who  are 
best  able  to  teach  others  how  to  shoulder 


the  responsibilities  which  they  themselves 
have  shouldered.  These  successful  man¬ 
agers  are  able  to  see  the  possibilities  in  a 
man  instead  of  only  his  faults.  They 
experience  a  wonderful  satisfaction  in 
developing  a  leader  out  of  the  young  man 
fresh  from  school.  Human  beings  are 
much  more  interesting  than  machines, 
but  we  find  much  more  science  applied  to 
the  improvement  of  machinery  than  to 
the  development  of  men. 

There  is  little  opportunity  in  a  store 
during  business  hours  for  reading  pub¬ 
lications  along  the  lines  of  one’s  own 
work.  Unlike  other  business  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  retail  store  offers  almost  no 
opportunity  for  such  study,  because  each 
minute  of  the  day  its  employees  must  be 
ready  to  give  service  to  a  customer.  It 
will  depend  on  how  willing  a  man  is  to 
sacrifice  his  own  time  in  the  best  interests 
of  his  work  as  to  how  successful  he  will 
be. 

There  will  be  a  decided  contrast  be¬ 
tween  life  at  the  university  and  life  in  a 
store.  The  subject  matter  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  course  is  along  the  lines  of  general 
culture,  and  only  part  of  the  information 
acquired  can  be  applied  directly  to  one's 
daily  work.  It  will  be  necessary  to  sup¬ 
plement  our  studies  at  university  with  a 
good  deal  of  reading,  especially  along  the 
line  of  the  daily  work- 

In  some  parts  of  the  Old  Country  the 
apprenticeship  system  is  still  in  existence. 
A  salesman  from  the  shops  of  London 
can  point  to  four  or  five  years  spent  in 
learning  how  to  sell.  As  a  boy  he  start¬ 
ed  as  a  messenger  or  as  a  stock  boy.  He 
learned  how  to  keep  the  store  tidy,  open 
up  the  merchandise,  price  it,  sell  it  across 
the  counter ;  he  learned  some  display 
work,  some  advertising,  and  probably  did 
some  buying.  Finally  he  had  mastered 
all  that  his  employer  could  teach  him,  and 
his  apprenticeship  was  complete.  When 
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he  enters  a  Canadian  store  he  is  thorough, 
disciplined,  and  has  an  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  own  particular  line  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  He  may  have  neither  the  per¬ 
sonality,  nor  the  imagination  necessary  to 
make  him  a  leader,  but  in  his  own  line  he 
is  worth  considering  as  possible  material 
for  a  future  executive.  Most  of  the  big¬ 
ger  stores  are  to-day  applying  some  of 
the  training  used  in  the  apprenticeship 
system  in  the  Old  Country  in  their  train¬ 
ing  of  promising  young  men.  It  is  not 
an  impossible  system  to  master,  because 
university  men  are  serving  their  appren¬ 
ticeship  and  are  reaching  the  bigger  po¬ 
sitions  higher  up. 

They  may  become  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers,  or  they  may  later  on  branch  out  into 
other  lines,  such  as  work  on  statistics, 
system,  finance  or  personnel.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial,  however,  that  they  have  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  merchandising,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  they  are  told  when  they  start 
that  they  must  be  interested  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  selling. 

It  is  usually  considered  that  there  are 
about  one  hundred  types  of  merchandise 
handled  by  the  modern  department  store. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  lack  of  variety  in 
the  work  itself.  On  the  payrolls  of  the 
modern  department  store  we  find  such  va¬ 
ried  workers  as  artists,  draughtsmen,  ac¬ 
countants,  chemists,  bond  experts,  actu¬ 
aries,  lawyers  and  engineers- 

Life  in  a  department  store  is  not  all 
hard  work.  There  is  a  satisfaction  in 


working  with  a  big  organization  which  is 
not  found  in  working  for  a  very  small 
one.  We  each  feel  that  we  have  within 
us  great  possibilities,  and  the  scope  given 
us  to  show  what  we  can  do  in  a  big  store 
urges  us  to  do  our  very  best.  We  do  not 
feel  that  we  are  mere  cogs  in  a  big  ma¬ 
chine,  because  every  day  we  see  a  man 
getting  his  big  chance  at  the  sort  of  work 
that  he  most  desired. 

There  is  more  in  the  sale  of  goods  than 
the  mere  transaction  itself,  involving  the 
merchandise,  the  money  and  the  system 
of  delivery.  The  successful  salesman  is 
the  one  who  can  put  himself  in  the  pur¬ 
chaser’s  place  and  visualize  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  the  finished  article  will  yield  if 
the  proper  information  and  advice  are 
given  at  the  time  of  purchase.  New 
pointers  on  selling,  on  styles  and  on  ser¬ 
vice  are  being  passed  on  continually  by 
the  managers  to  their  employees.  We 
are  not  penalized  for  using  plenty  of 
imagination  in  our  daily  work,  because 
it  is  just  imagination  which  is  lacking  to¬ 
day. 

If  our  universities  are  fulfilling  their 
task,  the  graduate  entering  the  business 
world  should  have  a  much  broader  out¬ 
look,  a  greater  sympathy  with  his  fellows, 
and  a  much  greater  capacity  for  hard 
work  than  when  he  left  high  school.  If 
the  graduate  cannot  measure  up  in  these 
respects  he  will  enter  his  life’s  work  with 
a  four-year  handicap  instead  of  a  big  ad¬ 
vantage  over  those  who  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  a  university  education. 


. . . 


HEADMASTERS 

VISIT  QUEEN’S 

HE  group  of  headmasters  of  promi¬ 
nent  English  public  and  grammar 
schools  now  on  a  tour  of  Canada  visited 
Queen’s  on  May  6  and  were  shown  the 
University — its  library,  class-rooms,  lab¬ 


oratories,  and  museums.  They  were  also 
told  of  the  organization  and  history  of 
the  University.  After  the  inspection  of 
the  buildings  they  were  entertained  at  tea 
at  the  Principal’s  residence,  by  Principal 
and  Mrs.  R.  Bruce  Taylor.  Mrs.  Taylor 
was  assisted  by  Mrs.  D-  Jemmett  and 
Miss  J.  J.  Stuart,  who  poured  tea. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  CHILE 

From  C.  S.  Gibson,  Sc.  ’22 

A  FEW  months  ago  a  third-year  Sci¬ 
ence  man  asked  my  brother,  Mill, 
what  it  was  like  here  and  he  referred  him 

to  me.  I  answered  his  letter . 

and  since  that  time  I  have  several  times 
thought  that  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  you 
had  some  of  the  information  yourself- 
Then  you  could  dispense  it  as  you  saw 
fit. 

I  recommend  no  recent  graduate  to 
come  South  if  he  can  do  for  himself  al¬ 
most  as  well  at  home.  By  that  I  mean : 
if  he  can  get  a  position  drawing  $250  at 
home  then  it  ought  to  be  worth  $300  or 
$325  to  attract  him  to  foreign  parts.  The 
glamour  of  South  America  is  in  many 
respects  so  hidden  by  inconveniences  that 
it  is  lost  to  view.  Nevertheless  there  are 
many  like  myself  who  have  been  here 
eight  years  and  see  no  immediate  pros¬ 
pect  of  leaving.  Frankly  I  prefer  for¬ 
eign  work  to  work  at  home,  though  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  have  quit  several  times  only 
to  “rescind  the  motion,”  so  to  speak.  I 
remember  a  chap  who  came  here  about 
two  years  ago,  got  disgruntled  at  every¬ 
thing,  and  when  called  for  his  manner, 
said  that  he  had  fully  expected  oodles  of 
palm  trees,  cocoanuts,  and  hula-hula 
girls.  Two  weeks  later  he  jumped  a 
north-bound  freighter. 

The  Anglo-Chilean  Consolidated  Ni¬ 
trate  Corporation,  to  give  it  its  full  name, 
started  construction  in  mid-year,  1925,  to 
produce  nitrate  of  soda  by  a  new  treat¬ 
ment  process  and  to  mine  the  ore,  caliche, 
by  mechanical  means,  thereby  displacing 
the  time-honoured  hand-mining  methods 
and  Shanks-plant  process.  So  successful 
has  it  become  that  from  an  initial  mining 
program  of  77 00  tons  a  day  we  had 
gradual  increases  to  our  present  tonnage 
of  18,000  tons  daily,  and  I  would  not  in 
the  least  doubt  that  this  would  be  in¬ 
creased  another  50  per  cent. 

Caliche  is  a  superficial  deposit.  On 
our  property  its  lowest  part  is  almost  6 
ms.  from  the  surface  at  a  maximum. 
Average  conditions  are  1  m.  of  ore  cov¬ 
ered  by  about  70  cms.  of  overburden.  The 
overburden  is  removed  by  electric  drag¬ 
lines,  and  the  caliche  loaded  by  3-yard 


electric  shovels.  Over  50%  of  the  bur¬ 
den  and  all  of  the  ore  have  to  be  blasted. 
For  this  we  use  a  black  powder — our  own 
manufacture — equally  good  if  not  better 
than  powders  produced  by  Hercules  and 
DuPont.  All  excavating  machinery  is 
Bucyrus.  Transportation  is  furnished  by 
combination  trolley  and  battery  locos — 
General  Electric  30-ton  locos — and  30- 
ton  ore  cars.  All  trolley  lines  are  over¬ 
head  on  steel  poles. 

You  will  readily  see  that  this  is  no 
small  outfit.  We  are  at  present  moving 
about  900,000  tons  of  ore  and  overbur¬ 
den  each  month;  we  have  10  draglines 
and  10  shovels  and  shall  soon  have  3 
more  drags  and  2  more  shovels.  Our 
supervisory  force  numbers  about  60.  In 
addition  to  these  we  supervise  the  mining 
of  caliche  by  hand  methods  at  two  other 
plants  also  owned  by  this  company. 

The  recently  formed  Lautaro  Nitrate 
Corp.  of  Delaware  has  led  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  plant,  similar  in  capa¬ 
city  and  type  to  this  one.  It  is  known  as 
Oficina  Pedro  de  Voldivia.  Construction 
started  on  January  1,  1930.  It  is  about 
40  kms-  distant,  and  its  mining  operations 
will,  I  believe,  come  under  this  manage¬ 
ment  ;  so  you  will  see  that  with  two  mines 
turning  out  40,000  to  50,000  tons  of  ore 
a  day  there  will  be  plenty  of  work  and, 
I  believe,  opportunity. 

At  the  mine  we  use  the  following 
classes  of  gringos  —  topographers,  civil 
engineers,  electrical  engineers,  junior 
mining  engineers — chiefly  for  grade  con¬ 
trol,  examination  work  (of  which  we  do 
a  lot),  and  current  engineering  work — 
trainmen,  shovel-repair  men,  and  “fore¬ 
men.”  Each  foreman,  who  is  really  a 
bench  foreman,  has  charge  of  a  shovel 
and  a  dragline  together  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  drilling,  blasting  and  track  men  to 
ensure  the  daily  production  of  that  sho¬ 
vel.  The  reduction  department,  with 
which  I  am  less  familiar,  uses  chiefly 
chemical  engineers.  The  fact  that  a  man 
knows  nothing  of  shovel  work  or  of  this 
kind  of  mining  or  of  Spanish  should  not 
be  a  drawback,  because  not  a  few  of  our 
men  came  down  absolutely  green  and 
have  done  excellently.  Of  course  we 
mix  them  in  with  experienced  men  and 
so  break  them  in. 
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Salaries  vary.  Junior  engineers  just 
out  of  school  are  usually  taken  on  for 
$200  to  $250.  Climate  is  very  dry  and 
dusty  with  some  severe  drops  in  tempera¬ 
ture  over  24  hours.  Maximum  summer 
temperature  is  about  100°  Fahrenheit-  It 
never  snows  and  may  rain  once  in  two 
or  three  years.  Nights  are  always  cool 
and  it  is  seldom  sultry. 

Living  quarters  are  good — all  houses 
are  concrete.  Food  is  expensive — board 
for  a  single  man  costs  $40  to  $50  a  month. 
He  is  charged  $5  a  month  for  room  and 
$2  to  $5  a  month  for  hospital,  depending 
on  salary.  Vacations  are  two  weeks  an¬ 
nually. 

The  pampa  is  a  desert  personified ; 
there  is  no  vegetation  whatsoever.  We 
are  80  kms.  from  port. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  a  more  pleas¬ 
ant  camp  than  that  of  the  Braden  Cop¬ 
per  Co.,  at  Rancagua,  and  I  prefer  it  to 
Chuquicarnata.  I  am  told  it  is  equally 
as  good  or  better  than  the  Anaconda  unit 
at  Potrerillos  (Andes  Copper  Co.).  Of 
this  I  am  certain :  that  there  is  no  camp 
on  the  west  coast  that  offers  more  to  a 
recent  graduate  in  the  line  of  promotion. 

And  for  those  “auto-minded”  it  is 
damn  expensive-  I  can  testify  because 
a  model  70B  Willvs-Knight  roadster  cost 
me  $1850 ! 

As  Dan  MacGrew  said,  “These  are  the 
simple  facts  of  the  case  and  I  guess  I 
ought  to  know,"  having  been  here  since 
the  first  sod  was  turned. 

This  is  not  an  appeal  for  men  to  come 
to  Chile.  I  am  just  writing  to  let  you 
know  what  things  are  like  here  in  case 
anyone  is  looking  in  this  direction. 


NEW  GRADUATE  DIRECTORY 

THE  new  Graduate  Directory  of  the 
University  is  now  available.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  liv¬ 
ing  graduates,  also  a  list  of  all  deceased 
graduates,  with  degrees  and  years  in  both 
cases.  Its  facts  are  as  of  January,  1930, 
and  it  is  decidedly  the  most  accurate  list 
of  its  kind  that  has  been  issued  at 
Queen’s. 


The  Directory- gives  6404  graduates  as 
living — 4864  in  Canada.  869  in  the  United 
States,  177  in  other  countries,  and  494 
whose  addresses  are  unknown.  The  de¬ 
ceased  list  contains  1445  names. 

Following  the  established  practice  at 
most  universities,  a  charge  is  being  made 
for  the  Directory,  and  a  copy  may  be  had 
by  forwarding  Twenty- Five  Cents  plus 
postage  (Five  Cents)  to  the  Registrar’s 
Office. 


HISTORIC  CONVOCATION 
MAY  7 

ON  the  afternoon  of  May  7  the 
eighty-ninth  session  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  was  officially  closed  by  Convocation. 
Grant  Hall  was  crowded  to  capacity,  and 
several  special  incidents  marked  this  as 
a  Convocation  of  more  than  ordinary  in¬ 
terest. 

The  Chancellor,  Dr.  James  Richard¬ 
son,  presided,  with  the  Principal,  Rev. 
Dr.  R.  Bruce  Taylor,  as  Vice-Chancellor. 
Rev.  Dr.  H.  A.  Kent,  Principal  of 
Queen’s  Theological  College,  was  chap¬ 
lain  of  the  day,  and  a  special  choir  was 
organized  under  Prof.  Thomas  Gibson. 

On  formally  opening  Convocation,  the 
Principal  summarized  the  activities  of  the 
past  year,  dealing  especially  with  the 
growth  in  numbers  and  the  revival  of 
student  government.  He  was  particular¬ 
ly  pleased  with  this  last  feature  and  paid 
high  and  deserved  tribute  to  the  student 
officers  of  the  past  year — Mr-  J.  C.  Brit¬ 
ton,  Arts  ’30,  President  of  the  Alma  Ma¬ 
ter  Society,  Mr.  Harold  Neville,  Arts 
’30,  President  of  the  Arts  Society,  Mr. 
Herb  Dickey,  Sc.  ’30,  President  of  the 
Engineering  Society,  Mr.  Max  Macfar- 
land,  Med.  ’30,  President  of  the  Aescula- 
pian  Society,  and  Miss  Mary  White, 
Arts  ’30,  President  of  Levana.  The 
Principal  also  referred  to  the  athletic 
successes  of  the  year. 

Principal  Kent  then  presented  the  two 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity — Rev.  Neil  Leckie,  Arts  ’02, 
Theol.  ’02,  and  Rev.  Donald  MacOdrum. 
After  their  laureation,  Principal  Taylor 
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presented  the  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws.  First  of  these  was 
Dr.  J.  C-  Connell,  Arts  ’84,  Med.  ’88, 
Honorary  Dean  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Con¬ 
nell’s  name  was  greeted  with  enthusias¬ 
tic  applause  from  the  crowded  hall.  Then 
Mr.  Samuel  Insull,  founder  of  the  Ar¬ 
thur  R.  Elliott  Chair  in  Preventive  Medi¬ 
cine,  was  made  LL.D.,  and  finally  Hon. 
L.  A.  Taschereau,  Prime  Minister  of 
Quebec. 

Mr.  Taschereau  brought  a  special  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  young  men  and  women  of  On¬ 
tario-  “There  is  an  urgent  appeal  that  I 
wish  to  address  to  the  young  men  and 
women  of  our  country  who  have  been 
through  a  university  course,  and  it  is 
this,  ‘Stay  in  Canada’.”  He  believed  that 
for  educated  Canadians  to  leave  their 
homeland  was  desertion.  “Yea,  the  word 
is  not  too  strong,  after  the  sacrifices  made 
by  parents,  the  grants  from  the  govern¬ 
ments,  the  years  of  study  and  struggles, 
the  graduates  have  become  an  asset  to 
their  country,  and  their  country  expects 
returns  for  what  she  did  to  educate 
them.”  He  proceeded  to  evoke  from  the 
young  graduate  pride  in  their  country  and 
particularly  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  who 
emulate  each  other  in  the  healthy  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  united  Canada.  Not  that 
Ontario  and  Quebec  were  building  against 
the  West,  but  Ontario  and  Quebec  had 
identical  problems  to  face  and  to  solve, 
each  in  their  own  way.  Mr.  Taschereau 
closed  with  an  invitation  for  Ontario  peo¬ 
ple  more  freely  to  visit  the  province 
which  he  was  proud  to  represent.  He 
thanked  Queen’s  for  the  great  honour 
they  had  done  him  and,  through  him,  to 
Quebec. 

Mr.  Insull  then  spoke  briefly,  dealing 
with  what  he  found  to  be  the  element  of 
success  in  his  long  career  and  particular¬ 
ly  emphasizing  hard  work. 

Degrees  earned  by  examination  were 
then  conferred,  the  candidates  being  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  con¬ 
cerned.  One  Ph.D.,  13  M.A.’s,  78 
B.A.’s  with  honours,  64  B.A.’s,  22 
B.Com.’s,  5  M.Sc.’s,  11  B.Sc.’s  with  hon¬ 
ours,  27  B.Sc-’s,  and  1  B.D.,  were  added 
to  the  graduate  roll  of  the  University. 
Including  the  honorary  degrees  and  al¬ 
lowing  for  those  who  already  had  de¬ 


grees  this  created  199  new  graduates  of 
Queen’s. 

The  awards  of  medals,  fellowships, 
scholarships  and  prizes  were  then  made. 

Rev.  Dr.  Leckie,  representing  the 
Theological  College,  presented  the  Uni¬ 
versity  with  a  fine  portrait  of  the  late 
Professor  William  Morgan,  who  from 
1913  to  1928  had  been  Professor  of  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology.  Dr.  Leckie  outlined 
Professor  Morgan’s  career,  dealing  also 
with  the  fine  qualities  of  mind  and  per¬ 
sonality  which  made  him  loved  and  re¬ 
spected.  The  portrait  was  accepted  on 
behalf  of  the  University  by  the  Chancel¬ 
lor. 

Judge  H.  A.  Lavell,  Arts  ’88,  speaking 
for  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  pre¬ 
sented  a  portrait  of  Principal  Taylor.  It 
would  have  been  a  happy  honour,  Judge 
Lavell  said,  if  it  were  not  a  farewell  to 
Dr.  Taylor,  who  he  hoped  would  often 
find  his  way  back  to  Queen’s  and  Kings¬ 
ton-  Queen’s,  though  eighty-nine  years 
old,  was  young  as  universities  count  age, 
but  she  has  had  a  fine  tradition  in  the 
principals  who  have  presided  over  her 
destinies.  Each  had  some  distinctive 
qualities.  Dr.  Taylor  was  particularly 
graced  with  versatility  and  eloquence.  He 
was  an  omnivorous  reader  with  a  remark¬ 
able  power  for  remembering  what  he 
read.  He  was  a  winsome,  graceful,  and 
convincing  speaker,  and  he  had  done 
much  to  make  the  Queen’s  name  known 
abroad.  Dr.  Taylor  had  taken  over 
his  duties  at  Queen’s  at  a  most  critical 
period  of  her  history  and  had  carried  the 
Lhiiversity  through  to  notable  triumph. 
None  was  more  sympathetic  than  Princi¬ 
pal  Taylor. 

After  Judge  Lavell,  Mr.  J.  C.  Britton, 
President  of  the  Alma  Mater  Society, 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  undergraduates  of 
the  University.  He  invited  Mrs.  Taylor 
to  the  platform,  where  Miss  Mary  White, 
President  of  Levana,  presented  her  with 
a  sheaf  of  roses-  Mr.  Britton,  in  pre¬ 
senting  Dr.  Taylor  with  a  marine  clock, 
spoke  of  the  high  standard  set  for  his 
students  by  his  own  life  as  a  scholar. 
His  leadership  had  been  of  inestimable 
value,  and  the  memory  of  his  genial 
friendship  would  always  remain  with 
those  who  as  students  under  him  found 
his  name  symbolical  of  Queen’s. 
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Dr.  Taylor  then  spoke  in  reply. 

He  began  by  thanking  Judge  Lavell 
and  the  students  for  their  references  to 
him  and  for  gifts  to  him  and  Mrs.  Tay¬ 
lor.  He  commented  on  the  fact  that  the 
Athletic  Board  had  given  him  a  ship’s 
barometer  and  the  students  a  ship’s  clock, 
so  he  thought  he  would  have  to  get  a 
yacht  to  put  them  in.  It  was  no  small 
step  to  separate  oneself  from  active  life, 
and  especially  from  that  of  a  university 
principalship.  The  head  of  a  university 
should  combine  several  qualities.  The 
more  administrative  he  became  the  more 
his  scholarship  fell  behind.  At  the  same 
time  he  had  to  be  wide  enough  to  deal 
with  the  students  and  wider  still  on  oc¬ 
casion  to  deal  with  some  of  the  parents. 
He  was  pleased  to  leave  Queen’s  at  a 
time  when,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  by 
outward  things,  she  was  farther  ahead 
than  ever  before  in  her  history. 

By  a  coincidence,  Principal  Snodgrass, 
Principal  Gordon,  and  he  himself  had  all 
held  the  office  for  a  period  of  thirteen 
years.  At  the  time  of  his  own  appoint¬ 
ment  in  1917,  the  University  was  going 
behind  financially  at  the  rate  of  $70,000 
to  $80,000  a  year,  and  these  deficits  were 
met  by  the  Chancellor  of  that  time,  Dr- 
James  Douglas,  of  New  York.  The  whole 
University  was  then  being  used  for  war 
purposes.  After  the  armistice  the  Uni¬ 
versity  wished  to  hasten  the  return  of  ex¬ 
soldiers  to  civilian  life,  and,  although  it 
received  no  help  from  the  Government,  it 
put  on  a  special  summer  course  to  assist 
those  who  had  just  returned.  During  the 
past  thirteen  years  there  has  also  been  a 
general  reorganization  of  the  Medical 
and  Arts  faculties,  which  has  necessi¬ 
tated  several  expansions.  Women’s  life 
at  the  University  has  been  improved  bv 
the  building  of  Ban  Righ  Hall  and  the 
purchase  of  its  annexes,  all  of  which 
showed  the  value  of  co-operation  between 
alumni  and  Trustees.  The  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  women  students,  however,  has 
by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
in  their  numbers.  The  Douglas  Library 
was  made  possible  through  the  late  Dr. 
Douglas  and  the  Provincial  Government. 
The  Richardson  Stadium  was  the  gift  of 
the  present  Chancellor.  And  the  latest 
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addition  to  the  buildings  had  been  the 
Students’  Union. 

“And  so  I  take  leave  of  this  work 
which  has  absorbed  thirteen  years  of  my 
life.  The  presidency  of  a  university  is 
ranked  in  the  United  States  as  one  of  the 
dangerous  trades  and  the  average  tenure 
of  office  there  is  about  six  years.  The 
labour  is  infinite  and  the  labourer  is  on 
a  pinnacle  exposed  to  the  criticism  both 
of  the  witting  and  of  the  unwitting.  It 
is  expected  of  him  that  he  be  a  scholar, 
an  educationalist,  a  financier,  an  adminis¬ 
trator,  a  man  of  deep  silences,  and  an 
orator  able  to  maintain  himself  on  any 
platform.  To  be  lacking  in  any  of  these 
aspects  is  to  be  met  with  the  charge  that 
the  old  days  were  better — as  indeed  to 
sentimentalists  they  always  are-” 

And  then  Dr.  Taylor  paid  full  tribute 
to  those  who  had  been  his  more  intimate 
colleagues — to  Dean  Cappon  and  Dean 
Goodwin,  and  especially  to  the  late  Mr. 
G.  Y.  Chown,  that  silent,  unknown  spirit 
who  brooded  over  Queen’s  and  her  prob¬ 
lems  and  who,  better  than  he  realized, 
guided  her  through  many  treacherous 
channels.  As  Dr.  Taylor  said,  Queen's 
began  for  him  as  a  hobby  and  became  his 
very  life.  Dr.  Taylor  spoke  also  of  the 
successors  of  these  men,  including  Dean 
Skelton — “when  he  went  to  Ottawa  it 
was  as  though  a  brother  had  departed.” 
Then  the  Principal  proceeded  to  speak  of 
Dr.  McNeill,  the  great  discovery  of  these 
years.  His  handling  of  the  financial  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  University  as  treasurer  had 
shown  great  care,  and  his  patience  and 
consideration  had  ever  been  foremost.  “I 
have  laboured  with  him  for  ten  years, 
and  though  I  have  seen  him  often  weary, 
he  has  never  been  impatient,  never  un¬ 
charitable-” 

In  closing,  the  Principal  said  that  he 
bade  good-bye  to  Queen’s  and  Kingston 
with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction.  He  had 
seen  men  and  women  filled  with  idealism 
pass  through  Queen’s  and  go  out  to  make 
the  world  a  better  place.  He  would  think 
always  with  pride  of  his  association  with 
Canada  and  Queen’s  in  the  great  years  of 
strain  and  of  reconstruction.  In  such 
times  one  had  really  lived.  “I  thank  God 
that  my  lot  has  been  cast  in  this  type  of 
thing  for  the  past  thirteen  years.” 
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ATHLETIC  BOARD  MEETING 

ON  the  evening  of  May  5,  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  T.  A. 
McGinnis,  Sc.  ’09,  of  Kingston,  was  held 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Board 
of  Control. 

The  first  important  item  on  the  agenda 
was  the  award  of  the  contract  for  build¬ 
ing  the  new  Gymnasium.  The  tender  of 
Wilde  and  Brydon,  of  Toronto,  was 
finally  accepted.  There  had  been  eleven 
ofifers  for  the  work  from  almost  all  the 
leading  constructors  of  Eastern  Canada. 
One  clause  of  the  contract  calls  for  the 
building  to  be  complete  by  December  15 
next. 

Mr.  Charles  Hicks,  who  for  the  past 
year  has  been  efficiently  carrying  on  as 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Board,  was 
formally  appointed  to  the  position  of  per¬ 
manent  secretary-treasurer  in  succession 
to  Mr.  J.  S.  Macdonell,  who  resigned  last 
year. 

At  the  same  time  John  (Senator) 
Powell  was  reappointed  trainer  for  the 
Queen's  teams. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  confidence  and 
appreciation  was  passed  for  the  services 
of  Mr.  Harry  Batstone,  Med.  ’32,  who 
was  popular  and  successful  coach  of  the 
football  team  last  year.  Mr.  Batstone 
also  was  reappointed. 

A  presentation  was  then  made  through 
Prof.  M.  B.  Baker  to  the  Principal  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  from  Queen’s. 
The  gift  took  the  form  of  a  ship’s  bar¬ 
ometer.  The  Principal  sincerely  and  wit¬ 
tily  replied,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  the 
Board  the  originals  of  two  clever  car¬ 
toons  of  Queen’s  interest  drawn  by  Dr. 
John  Lansbury. 

The  following  members  of  the  Board 
besides  the  chairman  were  present :  Prin¬ 
cipal  Taylor,  Chancellor  James  Richard¬ 
son.  A.  J.  Meiklejohn,  Arts  ’98,  of  Kings¬ 
ton ;  R.  M.  Smith,  Sc.  T4,  of  Toronto; 
R.  A.  Elliott,  Sc.  '12,  of  Deloro ;  J.  C. 
Britton,  Arts  ’30,  President  of  A.  M.  S. ; 
Prof.  M.  B.  Baker,  Arts  '00,  Sc.  ’02; 
Prof.  D.  M.  Jemmett,  Arts  ’ll,  Sc.  T3; 
C.  W.  Drury,  Sc.  ’09,  of  Toronto;  Prof. 
W.  A.  Mackintosh,  Arts  ’16;  John  Orr, 
Med.  '23,  of  Kingston;  and  W.  A.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Med.  ’24,  of  Kingston. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
MET,  MAY  7 

THE  Board  of  Trustees  met  on  the 
evening  of  May  7,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  members  present :  Mr.  G.  F.  Hender¬ 
son,  Arts  ’84,  and  Dr-  J.  Mackintosh  Bell, 
Arts  ’99,  LL.D.  ’24,  of  Ottawa ;  Mr.  R. 
O.  Sweezey,  Sc.  ’08,  of  Montreal;  Hon. 
Mr.  Justice  Logie,  Arts  ’87,  Law  ’92, 
Principal  W.  L.  Grant,  Arts  ’94,  LL.D. 
’23,  Mr.  J.  M-  Macdonnell,  Arts  ’05,  Mr. 
D.  I.  McLeod,  Arts  ’08,  and  Mr.  H.  A. 
Calvin,  of  Toronto;  Chancellor  James 
Richardson,  Arts  ’06,  LL.D.  ’29,  and  Mr. 
D.  H.  Laird,  Arts  ’98,  of  Winnipeg;  Mr. 
J.  M-  Farrell,  Arts  ’89,  Rev.  G.  A. 
Brown,  Arts  ’04,  Theol.  ’07,  Capt.  Rob¬ 
ert  Crawford,  Arts  ’69,  Mr.  A.  J.  Mei¬ 
klejohn,  Arts  ’98,  Capt.  John  Donnelly, 
Sc.  ’98,  Judge  H.  A.  Lavell,  Arts  ’88, 
and  Mr.  J.  M.  Campbell,  of  Kingston; 
and  Dr.  T-  H.  Farrell,  Arts  ’89,  Med. 
’95,  of  Utica,  N.Y. 

The  committee  on  the  principalship 
was  not  ready  to  make  a  report ;  and,  as 
Principal  Taylor’s  resignation  takes  ef¬ 
fect  on  June  1,  Dr.  J.  C.  Connell,  Arts 
’83,  LL-D.  ’30,  Honorary  Dean  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  was  appointed  acting  Principal,  to 
hold  office  until  the  new  Principal  is  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Rev.  Dr.  Leslie  Pidgeon,  Arts  '12,  of 
Montreal,  was  elected  to  the  Board,  and 
Senator  Hon.  A.  Haydon,  Arts  ’93,  Law 
'96,  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Peacock,  Arts  ’94, 
were  re-elected.  Dr.  J.  C.  Connell  was 
appointed  a  Trustee  of  the  University  to 
fill  a  vacancy. 

The  Principal’s  report  was  submit¬ 
ted  and  accepted,  and  several  changes 
were  made  on  the  Staff. 

The  Treasurer’s  statement  showed 
that  the  total  revenue  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $694,383.59,  and  that  there 
was  a  surplus  over  expenditure  of 
$1405.65.  The  amount  received  during 
the  year  for  the  Endowment  Campaign 
totalled  $99,754.51. 

The  Athletic  Board  was  empowered 
to  start  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  new  Gymnasium,  and 
plans  for  the  new  Science  building  were 
finally  approved. 
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STAFF  CHANGES 
AND  PROMOTIONS 

SEVERAL  changes  on  the  Staff  of  the 
University  have  been  announced : 
The  following  have  resigned— Mr.  K. 
Thomson,  Lecturer  in  Physics ;  Dr.  D.  C. 
Rose,  Lecturer  in  Physics;  and  Dr.  Felix 
Walter,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

Leave  of  absence  for  two  years  was 
granted  to  Mr.  M.  H-  Irvine,  Lecturer  in 
English,  to  proceed  to  Cambridge  for 
further  study;  and  Prof.  W.  A.  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  Head  of  the  Economics  department, 
who  is  director  of  research  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Geographical  Society,  was  given  par¬ 
tial  leave  of  absence  for  another  year. 

The  following  new  appointments  were 
made — Mr.  G.  L.  Edgett,  Lecturer  in 
Mathematics;  Mr.  J.  D.  Stewart,  Lectur¬ 
er  in  Mathematics;  Mr.  Gerald  Graham, 
Lecturer  in  History. 

Professor  W-  G.  Jordan  was  made 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Hebrew  Litera¬ 
ture. 

The  following  promotions  were  made — 
Prof.  E.  Flammer,  to  be  Professor  of 
Mathematical  Physics;  Prof.  A.  B. 
Klugh,  to  be  Associate  Professor  of  Bi¬ 
ology;  Mr.  R.  L.  Dorrance,  to  be  Assis¬ 
tant  Professor  of  Chemistry;  Mr.  L.  E. 
Law,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Clas¬ 
sics ;  Mr.  R.  A-  Lowe,  to  be  Lecturer  in 
Surveying;  Miss  Hilda  Laird,  Dean  of 
Women,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of 
German. 


TORONTO  FOLLOWS 
QUEEN’S  PRECEDENT 

THE  custom  which  has  prevailed  at 
the  University  during  the  past  few 
years  whereby  the  Varsity  game  at 
Kingston  has  been  the  normal  occasion 
for  the  Queen's  Annual  Reunion  is  to 
have  its  copy  and  counterpart  in  Toronto, 
as  the  following  excerpt  from  the  To¬ 
ronto  Monthly ,  organ  of  the  Toronto 
Alumni  Federation,  will  show.  It  says, 
“The  Queen’s  game  has  always  been  a 
focal  point  in  the  minds  of  Varsity  grad¬ 
uates  and  many  make  an  annual  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  the  campus  to  see  the  battle.  In 
view  of  this  the  Alumni  Federation  have 


felt  for  some  years  past  that  it  might  be 
wise  to  inaugurate  a  Homecoming  Cele¬ 
bration  at  that  time." 


ALUMNI  DIRECTORS 
CONSIDER  PROBLEMS 

N  the  morning  of  May  7,  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association  held  a  lengthy  meeting  at 
which  the  affairs  and  problems  of  the 
Association  were  thoroughly  discussed. 
The  president,  Dr.  J.  Mackintosh  Bell,  of 
Ottawa,  was  in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer, 
Mr.  G.  J.  Smith,  the  permanent  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  Association,  covering 
the  activities  of  the  organization  during 
the  past  six  months,  was  presented.  The 
report  was  considered  in  detail  by  the 
Board  and  a  motion  was  passed  record¬ 
ing  the  Board’s  appreciation  of  the  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer’s  services  during  the  past 
year. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  act  in 
an  advisory  capacity  to  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  thus  relieve  him  of  some 
of  the  heavy  responsibility  of  dealing 
alone  with  matters  that  come  up  between 
Directors’  meetings  and  demanding  im¬ 
mediate  attention. 

As  a  means  of  getting  the  organization 
of  next  fall's  reunion  under  way  a  second 
committee  was  formed  to  supervise  the 
arrangements  for  this  event,  which  is  to 
take  place  at  the  week-end  of  the  Var- 
sity-Queen’s  football  game,  October  24- 
26.  The  reunion  of  this  year  centres 
around  the  “Zero"  classes,  and  the  Direc¬ 
tors  were  unanimous  in  feeling  that  re¬ 
unions  of  this  kind  were  valuable  and 
that  they  should  be  a  permanent  policy  of 
the  association. 

One  item  of  business  which  carried  the 
immediate  unanimous  enthusiasm  of  the 
Board  was  the  election  of  the  first  hon¬ 
orary  member  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association.  This  honour  has  most  fit¬ 
tingly  fallen  upon  the  retiring  Principal 
of  the  University,  Dr.  R.  Bruce  Taylor. 
Dr.  Taylor  has  not  found  time  to  be  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  routine  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  but  his  position  as  personal  friend 
and  adviser,  and  as  one  peculiarly  aware 
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of  the  needs  of  the  University  and  of  the 
significance  of  her  alumni  makes  most 
fitting  his  election  as  the  first  member  of 
what  was  intended  in  the  Constitution  to 
be  an  Honour  Roll. 

The  matter  of  the  membership  of  the 
Association  was  fully  discussed,  and  plans 
were  laid  for  intensifying  the  campaign 
for  members  and  thus  keeping  up  the 
splendid  rate  of  increase  that  has  been 
recorded  during  the  past  three  years.  It 
was  suggested  that  if  possible  a  personal 
letter  be  sent  to  every  alumnus  who  has 
not  paid  his  dues  for  the  current  year, 
urging  him  to  pay  up  and  thus  assist  and 
take  his  part  in  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Branch  associations  were  considered 
and  tentative  plans  laid  for  stimulating 
the  interest  and  activity  of  these  branches 
in  Association  matters  and  on  behalf  of 
the  University. 

Business  in  connection  with  the  Re¬ 
view  was  discussed,  particularly  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  sending  the  magazine  to  all  the 
alumni.  It  was  decided  that  this  policy 
continue  for  the  present,  and  that  the 
Advisory  Committee  give  this  and  other 
details  concerning  the  Reviczv  careful 
study  and  make  a  report  thereon  at  the 
fall  meeting  of  the  Directors. 

The  activities  of  the  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  were  considered  and  commended, 
finances  for  the  ensuing  period  dealt  with, 
the  date  of  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  named,  and  the  matter  of  a 
speaker  considered.  Numerous  other 
matters  of  importance  were  also  dis¬ 
cussed. 


UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL 
HEARS  REPORTS 

THE  University  Council  met  at  Kings¬ 
ton  on  the  afternoon  of  May  6  with 
Principal  R.  Bruce  Taylor  in  the  chair. 
A  large  attendance  heard  the  reports 
which  were  delivered  by  the  respective 
authorities  of  the  University. 

The  Registrar  reported  the  election  of 
Councillors  and  the  election  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  their  representatives  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  These  were  announced  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Review. 


Dr.  Fred.  Etherington,  Dean  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  was  elected  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Council. 

Dr.  Taylor,  meeting  the  Council  for 
the  last  time  as  Principal,  summarized 
some  of  the  activities  of  the  University 
during  his  tenure  of  office,  with  particu¬ 
lar  reference  to  those  who  had  so  loyally 
supported  him. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Smith,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  General  Alumni  Association,  gave  a 
general  but  full  resume  of  the  work  of 
the  Association  during  the  past  year — 
organizing  the  alumni,  publishing  the 
Review,  administering  the  Employment 
Service,  and  editing  and  preparing  the 
new  graduate  list. 

Dean  Matheson,  reporting  on  the  Arts 
Faculty,  emphasized  the  lack  of  space  for 
proper  work,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Faculty  had  more  than  doubled 
in  size  since  the  construction  of  the  New 
Arts  Building  in  1902. 

Dean  Etherington,  reporting  for  Medi¬ 
cine,  spoke  of  the  regretted  retirement 
of  Dean  Connell,  and  of  the  nearing  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  extensive  construction  at 
the  Kingston  General  Hospital.  He  for¬ 
mally  announced  the  new  chair  in  pre¬ 
ventive  medicine  and  of  a  contemplated 
rearrangement  of  the  work  in  biochemis¬ 
try- 

Dean  Clark,  of  Science,  outlined  the 
important  expansion  in  his  Faculty,  and 
spoke  of  some  of  the  details  of  the  new 
arrangements. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Lavell  reported  for  the 
alumnae,  and  Prof.  W.  T.  MacClement 
for  the  Grounds  Committee.  Dr.  C.  W. 
Drury,  speaking  for  the  Athletic  Board 
of  Control,  outlined  the  plans  for  the 
new  Gymnasium,  already  described  in 
the  Review.  He  announced  that  the  con¬ 
tract  had  been  awarded  and  that  the 
building  would  be  completed  by  Decem¬ 
ber  15. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Farrell,  of  Kingston,  was 
re-elected  as  Registrar  of  the  University 
Council. 

The  following  members  of  the  Council 
were  present :  Principal  R.  Bruce  Taylor, 
D.D.  T2;  Principal  H.  A.  Kent;  E.  A. 
Collins,  Sc.  ’05,  of  Copper  Cliff,  Ont. ; 
J.  F.  Houston,  Med.  ’15,  of  Hamilton; 
G.  C.  Monture,  Sc.  ’21,  of  Ottawa;  A.  A. 
MacKay,  Sc.  TO,  of  Montreal;  Mrs.  H. 
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A.  Lavell,  of  Kingston;  D.  H.  Laird, 
Arts  ’98,  of  Winnipeg;  Rev.  N.  M. 
Leckie,  Arts  ’02,  Theol.  02,  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Out. ;  Dean  J.  Matheson,  Arts 
’01 ;  Prof.  E.  L.  Bruce,  Sc.  ’09,  Arts  ’ll ; 
G.  F.  Henderson,  Arts  ’84,  of  Ottawa; 
C.  W.  Drury,  Sc.  ’09,  of  Toronto;  Prof. 
W.  T.  MacClement,  Arts  '88;  G.  J. 
Smith,  Arts  T2,  Sc.  T5,  of  Kingston; 
Dean  A.  L.  Clark;  A.  E.  Day,  Arts  ’95, 
of  Kingston;  Dean  Etherington,  Med. 
’02;  C.  Laidlaw,  Arts  ’02,  Med.  ’07,  of 
Ottawa;  R.  K.  Paterson,  Med.  ’06,  of 
Ottawa;  and  the  Registrar,  J.  M.  Far¬ 
rell,  Arts  ’89. 


STAFF  BID 

DR.  TAYLOR  FAREWELL 

ON  the  evening  of  April  24  the  stalt 
of  the  University  gathered  in  Ban 
Righ  Hall  for  an  “At  Home”  to  Princi¬ 
pal  Taylor,  Mrs.  Taylor,  and  Mrs.  Hall. 

Dr.  Connell  was  selected  by  the  Staff  to 
present  Principal  Taylor  with  their  part¬ 
ing  gift,  a  set  of  pipes — smoking  not 
musical — and  Mrs.  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Hall 
with  roses.  Dr.  Connell  addressed  the 
Principal  in  part  as  follows: 

“Captain  Taylor,  skipper  of  the  good 
clipper  ship  Canadian  Queen,  here  upon 
the  Ban  Righ  quarterdeck  your  crew  are 
assembed  and  have  laid  it  upon  me  your 
erstwhile  first  mate,  now  supercargo,  to 
address  you. 

“Upon  completion  of  this  voyage  and 
discharge  of  cargo  you  propose  to  re¬ 
nounce  your  command  and  owners  have 
consented.  We  have  sailed  happily  to¬ 
gether  for  thirteen  round  trips,  through 
fair  weather  and  foul.  Soon  we  are  to 
drop  anchor,  warp  in,  tie  up,  and  say 
good-bye.  It  is  fitting,  Sir,  that  we 
should  review  together  the  events  of  this 


period.  For  all  of  us  it  has  been  a  time 
of  stress,  of  high  endeavour  of  mingled 
joy  and  sorrow.” 

Dr.  Connell  referred  to  the  arrival  of 
Dr.  Taylor  and  his  family  and  to  the 
happy  consummation  of  the  hopes  held 
of  his  career  at  that  time,  and  particular¬ 
ly  of  his  worthy  representation  of  Queen’s 
before  the  public. 

“No  one  but  yourself  realizes  the  full 
extent  of  your  effort,  the  thought  and 
anxiety  involved,  the  discomfort  of  much 
travel,  the  discouragement  of  defeat  of 
well-laid  plans,  the  disappointment  in 
lack  of  support.  On  the  other  hand  you 
may  now  review  without  regret  the  years 
well  spent.  Your  name,  your  labours, 
the  great  advances  made  under  your  be¬ 
nign  rule  are  written  in  the  Domesday 
Book  of  a  great  national  university.  Your 
contribution  to  the  life  of  Queen’s  is 

0 ■w 

large  and  manysided.” 

On  presenting  the  pipes  to  Dr.  Taylor, 
Dr.  Connell  concluded — “May  you  find 
solace  in  your  reveries. 

“Heard  melodies  are  sweet;  but  those 

Unheard  are  sweeter ;  therefore,  soft 
pipes,  play  on, 

Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  en¬ 
deared, 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone.” 

Mrs.  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Hall  were  also 
graciously  addressed  and  presented  with 
their  gifts. 

In  replying,  the  Principal  thanked 
Dean  Connell  for  his  kind  references  and 
the  staff  for  their  gifts.  He  outlined  the 
development  of  the  University  during  his 
principalship,  particularly  paying  trib¬ 
ute  to  those  who  had  assisted  him — the 
late  Dr.  James  Douglas,  the  late  Mr. 
G.  Y.  Chown,  Dr.  O.  D.  Skelton,  Dr. 
Connell  himself,  Dean  Clark,  Dean  Ma¬ 
theson,  and  most  intimately,  Dr.  McNeill. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  CREST 

The  Queen’s  University  Crest  for  wearing  on  blazers,  sweaters,  etc., 
will  soon  be  available  for  all  qualified  alumni  at  the  Technical  Supplies, 
Queen’s  University  Grounds,  where  all  applications  and  requests  for  in¬ 
formation  should  be  sent. 
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To  Our  New  Graduates 

rO  the  199  men  and  women  who  on 
May  7  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
graduates  of  Queen’s,  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  General  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  offer  hearty  congratulations.  And 
to  the  final-year  Medicals  who,  while  this 
issue  of  the  Review  is  going  through  the 
press,  will  be  trying  their  examinations, 
we  offer  the  best  wishes. 

You  are  leaving  the  University  for  new 
fields  of  endeavour,  and  your  alma  mater 
and  her  older  sons  and  daughters  wish 
you  godspeed  and  all  success. 

At  the  same  time  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  University  hope  that  you  will 
maintain  your  contact  with  Queen’s  and 
with  each  other  through  membership  in 
your  alumni  association.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  needs  your  support  and  co-operation 
just  as  it  does  that  of  the  graduates  of 
other  years.  And  so,  as  soon  as  you  can, 
send  in  your  membership  dues  and  add 
your  support  to  the  work  that  is  being 
carried  on  among  our  6400  other  gradu¬ 
ates  towards  the  constant  maintaining  of 
a  generous  loyalty  to  Queen’s. 


Be  zealous,  too,  in  keeping  your  class 
organization  alive  and  active.  Keep  in 
touch  with  your  permanent  officers :  Sec¬ 
retary  R.  M.  Lavell,  of  Arts ;  Secretary 
M.  T.  Macfarland,  of  Medicine;  Secre¬ 
tary  Ed.  Goodman,  of  Science.  And  plan 
and  look  forward  to  returning  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  in  1935  to  renew  acquaintance  with 
the  friends  and  scenes  of  the  past  happy 
years. 

To  Our 

Older  Graduates 

CONGRATULATIONS  to  you  too! 

Last  year  you  helped  carry  our 
Alumni  membership  57%  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  the 
end  of  September  you  will  enable  us  to 
show  another  worthy  increase. 

Almost  every  mail  brings  us  letters 
telling  us  how  our  alumni  appreciate  the 
Review  and  how  they  are,  through  it  and 
through  the  work  of  the  Association,  be¬ 
ing  kept  in  closer  touch  with  the  College 
and  its  activities  than  ever  before.  The 
work  of  the  Association  is  dependent 
upon  the  support  and  co-operation  of  our 
graduates  and  ex-students.  If  you  have 
neglected  this  year  to  send  in  your 
Alumni  membership  dues — the  material 
evidence  of  your  support  and  interest — 
will  you  do  it  now  ? 


Doclorales  af  Queen’s 

IT  has  long  been  the  custom  in  Canada 
as  well  as  elsewhere  to  reward  public 
service  of  different  kinds  wfith  honorary 
academic  degrees.  Indeed  most  doctor¬ 
ates  recently  conferred  by  Queen’s — 
apart  of  course  from  the  Medical  Lac- 
ulty — have  been  of  this  nature.  An  hon¬ 
orary  degree,  although  not  acquired  by 
examination,  is  granted  to  those  who  have 
achieved  actual  distinction  in  their  ser¬ 
vice  or  profession- 

Our  three  new  Doctors  of  Laws  an¬ 
swer  well  to  the  strictest  requirements 
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for  this  honour.  Dr.  Connell  has  been  a 
veritable  maker  of  Queen’s  and  is  in  the 
first  rank  of  administrators  in  Canadian 
medicine.  Mr.  Taschereau  in  another 
field  has  attained  national  greatness,  also 
as  an  administrator  and  in  a  manner  wor¬ 
thy  of  his  scholarly  and  distinguished 
family.  Mr.  Insull,  of  a  training  vastly 
different  from  either  that  of  Dr.  Connell 
or  Mr.  Taschereau,  has  proved  himself 
a  genius  of  organization  and  leadership 
and  has  been  a  great  patron  of  the  finest 
things  in  life.  Our  new  Doctors  of  Di¬ 
vinity,  Dr.  Leckie  and  Dr.  MacOdrutn, 
have  brought  to  the  pulpit  and  the  cure 
of  souls  a  learning  which  ranks  with  that 
of  professional  scholars.  We  welcome 
these  gentlemen  to  the  noble  company  of 
Queen’s  doctors- 

Doctors  of  Philosophy  or  Science  are 
rare  graduates  from  Queen’s.  We  have 
indeed  what  is  probably  the  finest  Uni¬ 
versity  library  in  Canada  and  much  of 
our  laboratory  equipment  is  perfectly 
supplied.  But  Queen's  has  not  felt  that 
her  staff  could  spare  the  time  from  their 
undergraduate  teaching  —  which  must 
ever  be  the  first  charge  on  the  resources 
of  a  university — and  from  their  private 
research  to  devote  proper  guidance  to 
prospective  postgraduate  scholars.  In¬ 
deed  Queen’s  has  not  encouraged  those 
who  wish  doctorates  by  examination  to 
spend  within  her  walls  the  two  to  four 
years  of  intensive  study  necessary  to  this 
end,  though  of  course  postgraduate  work 
up  to  the  rank  of  M.A.  and  M.Sc.  is  ef¬ 
fectively  undertaken.  But  while  we  do  not 
turn  out  many  Ph.D.’s  and  D.Sc.’s,  the 
work  of  our  graduates  in  other  graduate 
schools  reflects  the  high  training  they 
have  received  at  Queen’s,  and  the  results 
of  our  research  laboratories  prove  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  thorough  staff  of  scholars  at 
the  University.  And  our  honorary  gradu¬ 
ates  reflect  in  another  manner  the  high 
place  that  thoroughness  and  wisdom  have 
maintained  in  the  Queen’s  standard- 

Canadian  Engineers 
in  South  America 

THE  Employment  Service  is  frequent¬ 
ly  asked,  especially  by  graduates  in 
Mining,  for  information  about  conditions 


and  work  in  South  America  and  South 
Africa. 

On  another  page  of  this  Review  is 
printed  a  very  interesting  letter  recently 
received  from  Clifford  S.  Gibson,  Mining 
’22,  Casilla  17,  Tocopilla,  Chile,  where  he 
is  assistant  general  mine  superintendent. 
He  has  been  in  South  America  since 
graduation.  His  letter  gives  an  excellent 
summary  of  an  engineer’s  life  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Andes  and,  taken 
along  with  Mr.  Donoghue’s  article  in  the 
March  issue,  should  hold  considerable 
interest  for  anyone  thinking  of  going  to 
the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

The  University)  and 
Canadian  Industry 

ONE  of  the  most  accurate  registers 
of  the  industrial  situation  at  any 
time  is  an  employment  bureau.  And 
the  Employment  Service  administered  by 
the  Alumni  Association  was  immediate¬ 
ly  sensitive  to  the  peculiar  conditions 
which  have  prevailed  since  last  autumn. 

In  the  first  place  there  has  been,  as  is 
well  known,  a  serious  limitation  in  con¬ 
struction  and  exploitation  work  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Programmes  laid  down 
for  this  year  have  been  curtailed  or  aban¬ 
doned  and  much  of  the  construction  ac¬ 
tually  undertaken  has  been  slow  in  devel¬ 
oping.  This  has  created  difficulties  for 
the  Employment  Service  which  has  had 
more  undergraduates  than  ever  before  to 
place  in  summer  employment.  Nearly 
three  hundred  have  been  placed  through 
the  Service,  but  the  difficulties  have  been 
many. 

In  spite  of  the  present  employment  de¬ 
pression,  there  is  little  doubt  that  as  far 
as  Canada  is  concerned  this  situation  is 
temporary,  and  that  there  is  evident  basis 
for  prosperity.  In  April  of  this  year  84 
per  cent,  of  Queen’s  1107  Science  gradu¬ 
ates  were  satisfactorily  employed  in  Can¬ 
ada,  14  per  cent,  in  the  United  States, 
and  2  per  cent,  in  other  countries.  The 
tendency  to  return  to  Canada  from  for¬ 
eign  countries  has  been  maintained. 

Only  3  of  last  year’s  Engineering  gra¬ 
duates  left  Canada,  and  of  the  51  mem¬ 
bers  of  Science  ’30,  44  have  been  placed 
in  Canada,  6  are  taking  postgraduate 
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training-couses  in  the  United  States  and 
will  return  to  Canada  on  completion  of 
their  course,  and  1  has  gone  to  South 
Africa.  Of  the  6  postgraduate  Science 
students  this  year  only  one  is  leaving 
Canada  and  he  too  is  going  to  South 
Africa.  In  some  branches  there  appears 
indeed  to  be  an  actual  shortage  of  trained 
men  at  present — this  is  especially  true  of 
chemical  engineers  and  chemists. 

The  Commerce  graduates  this  year 
have  all  had  one  or  two  Canadian  posi¬ 
tions  placed  before  them,  but  the  cus¬ 
tomary  exodus  of  about  35  per  cent,  of 
Medical  graduates  to  the  United  States 
for  postgraduate  training  is  taking  place, 
though  this  hardly  comes  under  the  head¬ 
ing  at  the  top  of  this  article.  It  may  be 
of  interest,  just  here,  to  mention  that  28 
per  cent,  of  Queen’s  Medical  graduates 
are  in  the  United  States. 

In  summary,  then,  the  national  indus¬ 
trial  position,  as  it  reflects  itself  in  the 
Employment  Service,  has,  outside  the 
temporary  stringency  caused  by  finanical 
and  marketing  conditions,  many  elements 
of  healthy  development.  And  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  Premier  Taschereau's  advice  at 
Convocation  to  our  university  graduates 
to  remain  in  Canada,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
Queen’s  graduates  are  finding  permanent 
employment  in  this  country  than  was  the 
case  a  few  years  ago. 

Our  Contributors 

Dr.  S.  W.  Dyde  is  not  a  new  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  Review,  and  his  pen  is  well 
known  in  philosophy,  history,  apologetics, 
criticism,  and  verse.  Those  who  are  not 
already  acquainted  with  Professor 
Clarke's  poetry  will  find  an  attractive  in¬ 
troduction  in  the  review  of  his  latest  book 
by  Dr.  Dyde. 

*  *  *  * 

Dr.  T.  R.  Glover  is  classical  lecturer  at 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Orator  of  the  University,  from  which 
he  himself  graduated.  He  has  held  sev¬ 
eral  other  scholarly  appointments,  always 
with  great  interest  and  inspiring  value 
to  those  who  come  in  contact  with  him. 
He  was  Wilde  Lecturer  at  Oxford  in 
Natural  and  Comparative  Religion  from 


1917-1921,  was  Lowell  Lecturer  at  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1922,  Professor  of  Classics  at  the 
University  of  California  in  1923,  and  m 
1924  was  elected  President  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
He  has  twelve  volumes  of  history,  criti¬ 
cism,  and  Latin  verse  to  his  credit.  He 
has  maintained  close  friendship  with 

Queen's  and  Queen’s  scholars  since  he 
was  Professor  of  Latin  here  from  1895- 
1901,  and  bears  an  affection  for  Canada, 
part  of  which  is  reflected  in  the  sonnet 
we  publish  in  this  number. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  L.  Lyman  MacCallum  is  in 
charge  of  the  Constantinople  (Istanbul) 
branch  of  the  Bible  Society.  He  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Marash,  Cilicia,  came  to  Can¬ 

ada,  the  native  land  of  his  father,  while 
still  young,  and  attended  Queen's  as  a 
member  of  Science  '16  until  he  enlisted 
in  the  Canadian  Corps  of  Signals.  In¬ 
valided  from  the  army,  he  spent  a  few 
years  convalescing  in  Kingston,  and  was 
engaged  in  literary  and  editorial  work. 
Besides  his  official  duties  he  is  a  free¬ 
lance  writer  of  promise  in  English  and 
Turkish. 

>|c  ^  * 

Mr.  R.  O.  Macfarlane,  M.A.,  who 
contributed  the  review  of  Professor 
Munro’s  book  in  our  April  issue,  came 
to  Queen's  from  Almonte  and  graduated 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  his  year 
in  1924.  He  is  completing  his  work  for 
a  Ph.D.  in  history  at  Harvard,  where  for 
one  year  he  was  Professor  Munro’s  as¬ 
sistant.  He  is  at  present  teaching  in  Sim¬ 
mons  College,  Boston. 

^  *  *  * 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  B.A.,  is  Ca¬ 
nadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Rotterdam,  Holland.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  undergraduates  of  his  day  at 
Queen's,  he  has  had  a  wide  experience  of 
men  and  affairs,  knows  college  life  both 
from  the  Queen’s  and  the  fraternity 
points  of  view,  and  is  well  equipped  to 
give  expression  to  the  other  side  of  the 
case  presented  by  Mr.  Edmison  in  the 
Review  for  last  December. 

*  #  *  * 

Mr.  John  R.  Rutledge,  B.A.,  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Queen’s  in  1922,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  entered  the  employment  of  T. 
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Eaton  Co.,  as  salesman.  He  began  at  the 
bottom  without  attempting  to  seek  anv 
privilege  or  advantage  through  his  de¬ 
gree,  and  received  rapid  promotion.  He 
is  at  present  in  charge  of  men's  employ¬ 
ment  in  Toronto,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  junior  executives  in  that 
large  company.  He  can  speak  of  uni¬ 
versity  men  in  retail  business  with  more 
authority  than  most. 


Correspondence 


Dear  Mr.  Smith, 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  articles 
writen  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Skelton  and  Mr. 
Id.  W.  Macdonnell  on  “Athletics  at 
Queen’s  and  Oxford.”  I  have  spent  fif¬ 
teen  years  in  England,  live  years  in  the 
army  and  ten  years  as  a  physician  in 
Bristol.  During  that  time  I  have  had  a 
fair  opportunity  of  examining  sports  at 


the  University  of  Bristol  and  sports  as 
played  by  university  graduates  and  other 
civilians  in  various  clubs.  From  my  ex¬ 
perience  thus  gleaned  I  was  intensely 
surprised  on  reading  Mr.  Skelton’s  arti¬ 
cle.  All  colonial  graduates  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  whom  I  have  met  spoke 
in  the  most  flattering  manner  of  the 
sports  as  conducted  at  these  universities. 

Here  in  Bristol  both  at  the  university 
and  at  the  various  clubs,  sports  are  played 
for  the  love  of  the  game.  Not  only  have 
I  found  this  spirit  of  sport  and  fairness 
towards  me  in  the  clubs  of  which  I  am 
a  member  but  also  in  my  everyday  life- 
I  therefore  have  much  pleasure  in  thank¬ 
ing  Mr.  H.  W.  Macdonnell  for  his  article, 
which  as  far  as  my  experience  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  most  fair. 

L.  ZEALAND,  Arts  ’12,  Med.  ’14. 

Brecon  Lodge, 

Westbury, 

Bristol. 


THE  HASTING  DAY 
By  G.  H.  CLARKE 

Published  by  J.  M.  Deni  and  Sons 
Reviewed  by  S.  W.  Dyde,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

IT  is  a  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  readers  of  the  Review  this 
little  volume  of  fifty-five  short  poems  bv 
Professor  Clarke.  It  is  called  The  Hast¬ 
ing  Day  with,  it  would  seem,  a  special 
purpose,  since  the  figure  of  the  dial  on 
the  cover  has  the  same  significance. 

“It  is  ten  o’clock; 

’Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine, 
And  after  one  hour  more  ’twill  he 
eleven.” 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  be  struck  first 
of  all  by  the  careful  workmanship,  one 
might  say  craftsmanship,  of  these  poems. 
Professor  Clarke  at  times  seem  almost  to 
make  use  of  a  chisel  rather  than  a  pen, 
he  is  so  concerned  for  “the  rare  phrase, 
the  exact  word.”  Lines  such  as  these  are 
not  uncommon : 


“Creeping  cannibals  of  clay,” 

“Daisies  dancing  in  English  dells,” 

“Storming  her  soul  with  stars,” 

“Weird  wandering  whispers  of  woe.” 

Lists  are  apt  to  be  dull  but  the  reader 
will  observe  the  employment  of  such 
phrases  as  “minim,”  “musicking,” 
“friending,”  which  indicates  the  author’s 
desire  to  capture  in  each  case  the  one 
necessary  word. 

Every  poet,  even  Shakespeare,  wears 
his  heart  on  his  sleeve,  at  least  after  the 
cunning  fashion  of  the  poet.  Hence  Pro¬ 
fessor  Clarke  tells  us  of  his  love  of  Eng¬ 
land, 

“Cool-greening  grass  and  old  tranquility 

Breed  dream-content,” 

and  Italy, 

“Summits  and  vales,  slim  cypresses  and 
pines, 

Arno  and  April  and  the  Apennines!” 
and  Switzerland, 

“Over  Saleve  I  heard  a  skylark  singing.” 
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He  also  tells  of  his  deep  interest  in 
Keats,  who  abandoned  medicine  for 
poetry,  in  the  “sorceries"  of  Poe,  in 
Hardy’s  questionings,  in  Shakespeare, 
Tennyson,  Wordsworth,  and  Browning. 
If  one  were  to  attempt  to  place  Professor 
Clarke  in  the  room  to  which  his  art  be¬ 
longs,  one  would  be  tempted  to  suggest 
Spenser,  Marlowe,  Milton,  Keats,  and 
Poe.  He  repeats  Poe’s  names, 

“Ligeia!  Lenore!  Ulalume!” 

almost  as  if  he  were  drinking  a  goblet  of 
wine. 

He  tells  us  of  the  war  in  most  stirring 
lines  depicting  the  shades  of  the  mighty 
dead  of  other  days  rising  from  their 


graves  to  take  part  in  the  titanic  struggle, 

“England,  we  came — 

Too  hard  was  the  waiting.” 

He  tells  us,  too,  of  lesser  things,  name¬ 
ly  English  daisies,  the  skylark,  his  own 
dogs,  Toby  and  Jerry,  in  a  very  charming 
way,  and  of  children,  for  whom  he  has  a 
deep  affection,  and,  as  if  conducting  us 
into  a  special  shrine,  of  very  deep  and 
dear  memories  of  his  own. 

Without  bowing  the  knee  to  Science, 
Professor  Clarke  nevertheless  admits  the 
right  of  Science  to  speak.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  say  that  he  feels  the 
weight  of  Hardy's  influence  here,  even 
spelling  “It"  with  a  capital  “I.”  But  he 
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has  his  own  view  of  things  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  speaking  once  and  again  of  the 
“Vast  Design,”  the  “Builder,”  the  “Shap¬ 
er,”  the  “Fashioner,”  and  of  “Love.” 
greater  perhaps  than  “It.”  He  is  greatly 
affected  by  “transcience  and  change  and 
time,”  giving  it  the  place  of  eminence  on 
the  title  page,  and  he  admits,  as  has  many 
a  worse  man  before  him,  that  in  this  field 
he  is  but  an  explorer. 

“The  love  I  bear  thee, 

My  little  dead  comrade, 

Forever  is  trying 
To  tell  me  Something 

I  am  learning  to  listen.” 

Perhaps  some  one  single  short  poem 
should  be  quoted  entire  to  show  at  once 


the  easy  mastery  of  the  poet’s  style,  as 
well  as  his  sincerity  and  depth  of  feeling. 

“MOTIONLESS 

“Motionless  upon  her  bed, 

By  pale  roses  garlanded, 

Little  Dorothea  lies, 

Incommunicably  wise 
With  the  wisdom  of  the  dead. 

“  Twas  but  yesterday  she  wed: 

Now  her  golden,  girlish  head 
Wears  another  bridal  guise, 
Motionless. 

“Were  her  slumber  mine  instead, 

She  could  not  be  comforted: 

Streaming  tears  would  blind  her 
eyes — 

Yet,  when  Dorothea  dies, 

Silent  I  wait,  with  doubt  and  dread 
Motionless.” 


mmm 
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AT  THE  BRANCHES 
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Border  Cities 

THE  Annual  Dinner  and  At  Home  of 
the  Border  Cities  branch  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association  was  held  on 
Friday  evening,  March  21,  in  the  ball¬ 
room  of  the  Prince  Edward  Hotel,  Wind¬ 
sor. 

The  new  executive  was  elected  for 
the  coming  year  as  follows :  O.  M.  Perry, 
Sc.  ’09,  past  president ;  Dr.  H.  H.  Lees, 
Med-  T9,  president;  Miss  Jessie  Fraser, 
Arts  T9,  secretary;  Miss  Grace  Stewart, 
Arts  T 6,  treasurer;  Miss  Phyllis  Bryan, 
Arts  ’27,  Arts  vice-president ;  W.  J. 
Fletcher.  Sc.  TO,  Science  vice-president; 
Rev.  D.  N.  Morden,  Theol.  ’07,  Theol¬ 
ogy  vice-president ;  Dr.  S.  M.  Asselstine, 
Med.  T3,  Medicine  vice-president;  W.  D. 
Lowe,  Arts  02,  Pedagogy  vice-president ; 
C.  S.  Finkle,  Sc.  ’23,  cheer  leader ;  W-  H. 
McLeod,  Arts  ’21,  John  Bonham,  Sc. 
T5,  and  Dr.  G.  McBroom,  Med.  ’26, 
committee. 

The  meeting  began  at  eight  o'clock 
with  the  Gaelic  yell,  and  dinner  was  then 
served,  G.  L.  Fraser,  Arts  TO,  presiding. 
W.  H.  Lowe,  principal  of  Windsor- 
Walkerville  Technical  School,  proposed 
the  toast  to  the  University,  replied  to  by 


Dr-  L.  J.  Fallis,  Med.  T9,  of  Detroit,  who 
had  recently  returned  from  Brazil.  Mr. 
Templeton  Moore,  soloist,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Bryce  Kendrick,  provided  the 
music  of  the  evening.  Several  Queen’s 
songs  were  also  sung  and  old  yells  given. 
The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Dr. 
Adam  Shortt,  C.M.G.,  Arts  ’83,  LL.D. 
'll,  one  of  the  four  British  economists 
attached  to  the  League  of  Nations.  He 
spoke  about  the  work  of  the  League. 

Dancing  continued  until  late,  when  a 
most  enjoyable  gathering  was  reluctantly 
brought  to  a  close- 


Kingston 


THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Kingston 
alumnae  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  March  11,  in  Ban  Righ  Hall. 
The  following  executive  was  elected  for 
the  coming  year :  Mrs.  D.  M.  Chown 
(Mary  MacPhail),  Arts  T 7,  president; 
Miss  Florence  O’Donnell,  Arts  ’09,  vice- 
president;  Miss  Jennie  Rogers,  Arts  T5, 
secretary;  Miss  Lois  Allan,  Arts  ’21, 
treasurer ;  Miss  Mabel  Edwards,  Arts 
’25,  Miss  Mildred  Clow,  Arts  T4,  Miss 
Bessie  Simmons,  Arts  ’28,  Miss  Eleanor 
Tett,  Arts  ’28,  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Watts 
(Isabella  Best),  Arts  ’01,  councillors. 
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Ottawa 

ON  the  evening  of  Friday,  May  2,  the 
Ottawa  Ladies’  College  was  the 
scene  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  branch  of  the  General  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation.  About  180  were  present. 

Professor  Duncan  McArthur,  head  of 
the  History  Department  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  was  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  and 
gave  a  most  interesting  and  illuminating 
address  on  the  present  situation  in  India. 
There  was  also  a  discussion  on  matters 
of  interest  to  the  Association,  and  Mr. 
G.  J.  Smith,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Association,  outlined  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  alumni  might  be  of  mate¬ 
rial  assistance  to  the  University. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents 
of  the  evening  was  the  presentation  of  a 
companion  pen  and  pencil  to  the  retiring 
secretary  of  the  Ottawa  branch,  Mr.  G. 
C.  Monture,  Sc.  ’21,  whose  indefatigable 
energy  and  persuasive  enthusiasm  have 
been  so  valuable  to  the  branch  during  the 
past  few  years. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  business  danc¬ 
ing  continued  for  several  hours. 

The  newly  elected  executive  is  as  fol¬ 
lows :  Hon.  Martin  Burrell,  LL.D.  ’28, 
honorary  president ;  A.  E.  MacRae,  Sc. 
T5,  president;  W.  H.  Losee,  Sc.  T2, 
first  vice-president;  W.  H.  Norrish,  Sc. 
T2,  second  vice-president;  Dr.  W.  W. 
McKay,  Med.  T6,  third  vice-president; 
Miss  Gwen  Gauley,  Arts  ’20,  fourth 
vice-president;  E.  M.  Patton,  Arts  ’26 
(Com.),  secretary-treasurer;  Dr.  T. 
Warren,  Arts  ’23,  Sc.  ’25,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary;  J.  R.  Marshall,  Sc.  T5,  Rev.  W. 
Alp,  Arts  T6,  Dr.  C.  Laidlaw,  Arts  ’02, 
Med.  ’07,  J.  J.  Dunlop,  Arts  ’15,  L.  G. 
Keill,  Arts  T4,  Miss  Dorothy  Shannon, 
Arts  ’25,  Miss  Vivien  White,  Arts  ’26, 
committee. 

Pembroke 

THE  Queen’s  alumni  in  Pembroke 
have  appointed  a  temporary  execu¬ 
tive  who  hope  to  hold  an  organization 
meeting  at  some  time  during  the  next  six 
weeks.  All  Queen's  people  in  Pembroke 
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The  memoirs  of  Father  morice 

FIFTY  YEARS  IN  WESTERN  CANADA 
By  Rev.  A.  G.  Morice,  O.M.I. 

Probably  no  name  is  more  closely  linked  with  the  history  and 
development  of  the  Canadian  West,  particularly  as  regards 
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and  the  immediate  vicinity  are  advised 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  secretary  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  executive  as  constituted 
at  present  is  as  follows:  Norman  Camp¬ 
bell,  Arts  ’22,  president;  Dr.  I.  D.  Cot- 
nam,  M.P.,  Med.  '08,  vice-president; 
Miss  Elizabeth  MacNab,  Arts  ’01,  Box 
1069,  secretary-treasurer;  Miss  Agnes 
Sweeney,  Arts  ’26,  Miss  Margaret  Mac- 
donell,  Arts  ’22,  Dr.  A.  R.  Richards, 
Med.  ’23,  executive  committee. 

Toronto 

A  MEETING  of  the  Toronto  branch 
**  of  the  Alumni  Association  was  held 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms,  Royal  Bank 
building,  Toronto,  on  the  evening  of 
April  23.  The  gathering  took  the  form 
of  a  dinner,  and  about  sixty  alumni  were 
present. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Grant,  president  of  the 
branch,  occupied  the  chair,  and  following 
the  dinner  short  addresses  were  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Principal  R.  B.  Taylor,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Connell,  and  Prof.  P.  G.  C.  Campbell, 
who  were  guests  of  honour,  and  by  Mr. 
G.  J.  Smith,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Alumni  Association. 

Dr.  Taylor  spoke  on  the  work  of  the 
University  and  on  the  many  changes  that 
had  taken  place  during  his  thirteen  years 
of  office,  and  of  his  coming  retirement 
from  the  principalship. 

Dr.  Connell  dealt  with  the  progress  of 
the  Medical  and  other  departments  of 
the  University  and  spoke  feelingly  of  his 
very  pleasant  association  with  Dr.  Tay¬ 
lor.  He  mentioned  the  splendid  assis¬ 
tance  that  had  been  given  the  University 
by  the  late  Dr.  James  Douglas  and  other 
friends  of  the  College.  He  further 


pointed  out  some  of  the  ways  in  which  a 
large  group  of  alumni  could  help  their 
Alma  Mater. 

Professor  Campbell  spoke  of  the  work 
of  the  Arts  Faculty,  and  of  the  proposed 
changes  whereby  the  honours  courses  will 
be  stiffened  and  made  more  thorough, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  pass  courses 
will  become  more  general  and  with  more 
options  without  lowering  the  standard 
of  work  done. 

Mr.  Smith  outlined  the  work  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  giving  some  interest¬ 
ing  facts  in  connection  with  its  particular 
activities  and  regarding  the  numbers  and 
distribution  of  the  alumni.  He  related 
two  or  three  interesting  anecdotes  about 
the  early  days  of  Dean  Dupuis  in  Kings¬ 
ton. 

In  closing,  Dr.  Grant  elaborated  Dr. 
Connell’s  remarks  on  ways  in  which  the 
University  could  be  helped,  and  stated 
that  he  hoped  the  Toronto  group  could 
in  the  not-far-distant  future  undertake 
some  effort  of  this  sort. 

*  *  * 

THE  Queen’s  alumnae  held  a  large 
bridge  in  the  Arcadian  Court,  To¬ 
ronto,  on  the  afternoon  of  May  3.  Three 
hundred  guests  were  present.  Mrs.  Law- 
rence  Day,  president  of  the  University 
Women’s  Club,  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Mac- 
Farland,  president  of  the  Local  Council 
of  Women,  were  guests  of  honour.  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Coon  (Jean  Fell),  Arts  ’20,  was 
convener  of  the  bridge,  and  assisting  her 
were  Mrs.  R.  E.  Dowsett  (Jean  Rose), 
Arts  T9,  president  of  the  alumnae,  Miss 
Mary  Lynch,  Arts  ’22,  Mrs.  Harold  Luck 
(Helen  Walker),  Arts  TO,  and  Miss 
Maude  Fleming,  Arts  ’03. 
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Births 

Clarke — On  April  25,  to  Vernon  C.  Clarke, 
Arts  ’22,  and  Mrs.  Clarke  (Fawcett  Elliott), 
a  son. 

Craig — At  Grace  Hospital,  Ottawa,  on 
April  13,  to  V.  H.  Craig,  Med.  T2,  and  Mrs. 
Craig,  a  son. 


George — On  March  23,  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
to  J.  J.  George,  Med.  ’27,  and  Mrs.  George, 
a  son  (John  Joseph). 

Hess — At  Montreal  on  May  10,  to  Ernest 
Hess,  Arts  ’25,  and  Mrs.  Hess,  a  son  (David 
Alan) . 

Jones — At  Toronto,  on  March  21,  to  C.  G. 
Jones,  Arts  ’30,  and  Mrs.  Jones,  a  son. 
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Taylor — On  Thursday,  March  20,  at  the 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal,  to  Rev. 
K.  E.  Taylor,  Arts  ’17,  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  a 
daughter  (Elspeth). 

Mounteer — At  the  Royal  Victoria  Mater¬ 
nity  Hospital,  Montreal,  on  April  9,  to  T.  V. 
Mounteer,  Arts  ’25,  and  Mrs.  Mounteer,  of 
1487  Chomedy  Street,  Montreal,  a  son. 

Marriages 

Anderson — At  Napanee,  Ont.,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  April  23,  Anita  Landeryou  McMahon, 
only  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  McMahon,  of 
Kingston,  and  the  late  Mrs.  McMahon,  to 
Robert  James  Anderson,  Arts  ’24,  second 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Anderson,  of 
Kingston. 

Bartels — In  New  York  City,  on  December 
11,  Ruth  Avadna  Baker,  to  William  Price 
Bartels,  Arts  ’26,  Med.  ’28. 

Knechtel — The  marriage  recently  took 
place  of  Ruth  E.  Donnelly,  A.T.C.M.,  of 
Palmerston,  Ont.,  to  Rev.  Earl  A.  Knech¬ 
tel,  Arts  ’22,  Theol.  ’27.  The  civil  ceremony 
was  performed  in  Kobe,  Japan,  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  consul,  on  April  15,  and  the  religious 
one  in  Seoul,  Korea,  on  April  19. 

Deaths 

Fraleck — On  May  3  Queen’s  lost  her 
senior  graduate  and  Belleville  a  distin¬ 
guished  citizen  when  the  death  occurred  of 
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Judge  E.  B.  Fraleck  in  his  ninetieth  year. 
Edison  Baldwin  Fraleck  was  a  native  of 
Sydney  township  and  came  to  Frontenac 
Academy  in  1854,  whence  he  entered 
Queen’s  receiving  his  B.A.  in  1863.  After  a 
short  sojourn  in  the  United  States  he  re¬ 
turned  to  be  articled  in  law,  and  in  1868 
began  practice  on  his  own  in  Belleville.  He 
was  an  early  enthusiast  for  the  militia  and 
received  a  commission  on  the  organization 
of  the  49th  Hastings  Rifles,  with  whom  he 
served  for  many  years.  In  1881  he  was 
appointed  judge.  He  sat  on  the  bench  for 
thirty-five  years,  twelve  of  which  were  in 
the  Surrogate  Court.  For  the  past  forty- 
one  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
University  Council.  He  was  an  ardent 
Conservative  and  member  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
one  daughter,  and  one  son. 

Lake — On  April  15,  the  death  occurred  at 
his  home,  353  Alfred  Street,  Kingston,  of 
Dr.  E.  J.  Lake.  Elmer  Lake  was  bom  at 
Burlington,  and  took  his  first  medical  train¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  He 
later  came  to  Queen’s,  graduating  M.D., 
C.M.,  in  1898.  For  thirty-five  years  he  con¬ 
ducted  a  flourishing  practice  in  Kingston, 
specializing  in  throat  diseases  and  skm 
blemishes.  He  had  also  been  active  in  the 
Baptist  Church  and  the  Bible  Society.  He 
had  been  in  failing  health  for  the  past  year. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters. 

Love — Suddenly  at  the  home  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter  in  Toronto,  the  death  occurred  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  April  27,  of  Rev.  Dr.  A.  T. 
Love,  pastor  emeritus  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Presbyterian  Church,  Quebec.  A  Scotsman 
by  birth  he  early  came  to  Canada,  and 
graduated  B.A.  from  Queen’s  in  1878.  After 
completing  his  Theology  course  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  charge  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  Quebec,  where  he  remained  the  ac¬ 
tive  and  beloved  pastor  for  forty-six  years 
until  his  retirement  a  few  years  ago.  He 
was  prominent  in  all  civic  affairs  and  was 
respected  and  admired  by  all  classes.  A 
Queen’s  parishioner  writes  as  follows: 
“Though  Dr.  Love’s  spirit  still  lives  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  force  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  knew  him,  Queen’s  University 
and  Queen’s  alumni  in  particular  have  lost 
a  real  friend.  Men  in  all  walks  of  life,  of 
different  creed  and  nationality,  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  sincere  regret  at  his  pass¬ 
ing.”  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  for¬ 
merly  Miss  Lydia  Maude  Coxworthy,  and 
by  six  sons  and  two  daughters. 

MacDonell — On  April  11,  the  death  oc¬ 
curred  at  “Greenfield,”  Alexandria,  Ont.,  of 
John  Alexander  MacDonell,  K.C.,  in  his 
seventy-ninth  year.  J.  A.  MacDonell  was 
born  in  1851  at  Kingston,  the  son  of  Archi¬ 
bald  J.  MacDonell  and  Mary  Long  Innes. 
He  entered  Queen’s  in  1866,  but  did  not  com¬ 
plete  his  work  for  a  degree,  entering  the 
Civil  Service  on  Confederation  as  private 
secretary  to  the  Solicitor-General.  He  was 


transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  At¬ 
torney-General,  then  Sir  John  A.  Macdon¬ 
ald,  to  whom  he  was  articled.  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1875.  In  1878  he  was  organ¬ 
izer  for  the  Conservative  party  in  Ontario 
and  helped  in  the  victory  of  that  year.  He 
moved  to  Toronto  and  became  first  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Conservative  Association  there, 
and  was  a  founder  of  both  the  United  Em¬ 
pire  Club  and  the  Albany  Conservative 
Club.  He  became  Q.C.  in  1890  and  refused 
many  political  and  judicial  honours.  He 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  most  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  leaders.  He  had  early  established 
a  practice  in  Alexandria,  his  associate  being 
the  present  Judge  Costello,  of  Glengarry. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  books,  notably 
the  life  of  Bishop  MacDonell. 

Raney — After  only  a  few  days  illness 
from  pneumonia  occurred  the  death  of 
Douglas  Raney  in  Toronto  on  April  20. 
Douglas  Raney  was  born  at  Carp,  Ont., 
twenty-four  years  ago,  the  son  of  Rev. 
W.  H.  Raney,  Arts  ’95,  Theol,  T6,  now 
United  Church  minister  at  St.  Mary’s,  Ont. 
He  entered  Queen’s  in  1927  as  a  member 
of  Arts  ’29,  but  did  not  continue  his  course. 
He  worked  last  year  for  the  Gananoque 
boat  lines  and  at  that  time  married  Miss 
Phyllis  Cowan,  of  Gananoque.  For  the  past 
six  months  he  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
“Toronto  Star.”  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
his  father,  three  brothers,  and  one  sister. 

Notes 

1871-1880 

Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  MacGillivray,  Arts 
’75,  after  fifty-seven  years’  service  as  a 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  and  United 
churches,  has  retired  from  the  pastorate 
of  the  United  Church  at  Leaside.  He  was 
ordained  into  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in 
1877,  at  Williamstown,  Ont.  Ten  years  later 
he  moved  to  Bonar  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Toronto,  which  he  served  for  thirty  years, 
seeing  it  grow  from  a  membership  of  forty 
to  over  a  thousand.  He  formally  retired  in 
1921  after  forty-four  years  of  service,  but 
eight  months  later  was  easily  persuaded  to 
take  charge  of  the  Bedford  Park  mission 
in  North  Toronto.  Within  five  years  he  had 
converted  this  into  a  self-supporting  con¬ 
gregation  of  two  hundred  members.  In 
1928  he  proceeded  to  Leaside  on  a  similar 
mission,  and  it  is  from  this  church  that  he 
is  retiring,  having  attained  the  age  of 
eighty  years  on  May  13. 

1881-1890 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  MacNaughton,  Arts  ’84, 
D.D.  ’16,  of  Istanbul,  Turkey,  has  recently 
been  visiting  in  Smyrna,  and  inspecting  the 
work  of  the  International  College  in  that 
city. 

Dr.  Adam  Shortt,  Arts  ’83,  LL.D.  ’ll,  has 
been  awarded  the  medal  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of  Canada  for  work  in  history  for  the 
year  1929. 
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1891-1900 

C.  D.  Campbell,  Arts  ’96,  is  vice-principal 
of  Victoria  Public  School  in  Regina,  and  is 
a  frequent  contributor  to  literary  journals, 
usually  under  the  name  of  “Kenyon  Bell.” 

Rev.  T.  J.  S.  Ferguson,  Arts  ’98,  of  Ver¬ 
non,  B.C.,  has  been  appointed  United  Church 
minister  at  Nelson,  B.C.  Mr.  Ferguson 
had  formerly  been  in  India  and  at  Cooke’s 
Church,  Kingston. 

H.  W.  Kerfoot,  Arts  ’00,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Ottawa  Normal  School  to 
become  editor  of  textbooks  for  Ontario  in 
the  Department  of  Education,  at  Toronto. 
Major  Kerfoot  went  to  Ottawa  in  1922  from 
Picton  Collegiate,  where  he  had  been  head 
of  the  classics  department  and  principal. 
On  leaving  Ottawa  both  he  and  Mrs.  Kerfoot 
received  presentations  from  the  students 
and  staff  of  the  Normal  School. 

T.  A.  O’Rourke,  Law  ’95,  has  presided  for 
the  past  thirty  years  as  police  magistrate 
of  Trenton,  Ont.  He  graduated  in  Arts 
from  Toronto  in  1878. 

1901-1910 

Miss  May  Macdonnell,  Arts  TO,  of  the 
classics  staff  at  the  University,  is  spending 
the  summer  in  Greece. 

R.  B.  MacKay,  Sc.  ’04,  is  with  the  topo¬ 
graphical  surveys  branch,  Bell  Building, 
George  Street,  Ottawa. 

O.  M.  Montgomery,  Sc.  ’05,  is  director  of 
purchases  of  Aluminum  Limited,  and  is  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Montreal. 

R.  O.  Sweezey,  Sc.  ’08,  raised  considerable 
interest  by  his  recent  address  to  the  Pem¬ 
broke  Chamber  of  Commerce,  when  he  rec¬ 
ommended  industrialists  to  give  a  lead  in 
technical  and  economic  re-organization  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  unemployment.  In  the 
meantime,  he  stated,  the  unemployed  could 
be  paid  a  living  wage  amounting  to  only 
3%  of  the  present  wage  list,  and  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  industrialists  and  workmen  pay 
half  of  this  each  with  government  co-opera¬ 
tion. 

J.  A.  Richardson,  Arts  ’06,  LL.D.  ’29, 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  now  controls 
the  largest  independent  network  of  radio 
stations  in  Canada,  and  possibly  in  the 
world. 

1911-1920 

H.  G.  Caldwell,  Arts  T6,  Com.  ’22  (M.A., 
Chicago),  recently  with  Silv'erwoods  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Ont.,  is  now  at  the  Head  Office  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  in  Montreal. 

A.  D.  Carmichael,  Sc.  T4,  is  general  mine 
foreman  for  the  Noranda  Mine.  His  address 
is  Staff  House,  Noranda,  Que. 

Dr.  B.  T.  Dickson,  Arts  T5,  chief  of  the 
plant  industry  division  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research  for  Australia,  has  had  his  head¬ 
quarters  moved  to  the  capital,  Canberra, 
F.C.T.,  although  many  of  his  staff  are 
scattered  throughout  the  states.  He  re¬ 


cently  met  and  played  bridge  with  Dr.  J.  S. 
Dickson,  Med.  T3,  Arts  ’20,  of  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

R.  A.  Elliott,  Sc.  T2,  of  Deloro,  Ont.,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Ontario  Ama¬ 
teur  Baseball  Association. 

Mrs.  Warren  Elliott  (Heloise  Stickney), 
Arts  T7,  has  moved  to  Hamilton,  where  her 
husband  is  manager  of  the  Monarch  Life. 

W.  A.  Fairlie,  Sc.  T3,  of  Springfield,  Ill., 
was  bereaved  on  April  21,  by  the  death  of 
his  wife. 

H.  C.  Kendall,  Sc.  ’17,  is  with  the  To¬ 
ronto  Terminal  Railways,  at  Toronto. 

J.  S.  McDonell,  Arts  ’12,  for  several  years 
the  popular  and  efficient  manager  of  the 
A.  B.  of  C.,  has  been  awarded  the  War  Me¬ 
morial  scholarship  at  O.  C.  E. 

Rev.  John  McNab,  Arts  T4,  Theol.  ’20,  is 
pastor  of  High  Park  Presbyterian  Church, 
Toronto,  whose  new  building  was  dedicated 
on  April  11. 

A.  U.  Meikle,  Sc.  ’12,  has  moved  to  253 
Fouth  Avenue,  Ottawa. 

McKay  Meikle,  Sc.  ’12,  for  the  past  year 
at  The  Pas  as  supervisor  for  the  Mines  En¬ 
gineering  Branch  of  the  Dominion  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  is  being  moved  to  new 
headquarters  at  Fort  Smith,  N.W.T. 

A.  M.  Mills,  Sc.  T9,  of  the  Department  of 
Northern  Development,  for  the  province  of 
Ontario,  has  been  moved  from  Cochrane  to 
Fort  Frances. 

Dr.  Margaret  O’Hara,  Med.  ’91,  celebrated 
her  seventy-fifth  birthday  in  Ottawa,  on 
April  12.  After  35  years  of  most  distin¬ 
guished  missionary  work  in  India  she  is  now 
pleased  to  be  again  a  resident  of  Smith’s 
Falls,  and  a  worshipper  in  the  church  of  her 
childhood. 

1921-1930 

W.  A.  Acton,  Sc.  ’29,  has  been  at  Resolu¬ 
tion  Island  and  at  Capa  Hope’s  Advance 
since  last  summer,  building  and  operating 
radio  stations  for  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment. 

J.  S.  Allely,  Arts  ’29,  has  been  awarded 
a  scholarship  at  Harvard. 

W.  J.  Brown,  Arts  ’24,  Com.  ’27,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  commercial  education 
at  the  new  Northern  Vocational  School,  at 
Toronto. 

F.  E.  Brydon,  Sc.  ’24,  is  sales  engineer 
for  Peacock  Bros.,  in  Toronto. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Charlesworth,  Arts  ’22,  is 
head  of  the  stenography  department  of  the 
York  Memorial  Collegiate.  She  had  been 
for  three  years  head  of  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  in  Chatham  Vocational  School. 

N.  M.  Cooke,  Sc.  ’21,  who  has  been  with 
the.  Ontario  Department  of  Public  High¬ 
ways,  has  joined  the  Barrett  Co.,  Ltd. 

H.  E.  Corbett,  Sc.  ’23,  formerly  at  Tim¬ 
mins,  Ont.,  is  now  with  the  San  Antonio 
Mines,  at  Bissett,  Man. 

E.  M.  Dolan,  Arts  ’23,  has  been  promoted 
on  the  staff  of  the  “Sanitary  Age,”  and  his 
place  as  managing  editor  has  been  taken  by 
C.  G.  Jones,  Arts  ’30. 
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J.  I.  I)ore,  Arts  ’30,  has  won  the  special 
prize  given  by  the  Ottawa  branch  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  best  essay  submitted  by  students  in 
chemistry  or  chemical  engineering  at 
Queen’s.  His  subject  was  “Chemicals  used 
in  the  Preservation  of  Wood.” 

Miss  Brenda  Druce,  Arts  ’27,  of  Chicago 
University,  attended  the  conference  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Chemists  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  this  spring. 

O.  J.  Frisken,  Arts  ’27,  Sc.  ’29,  has  been 
with  Babcock- Wilcox  and  Goldie-McCulloch 
Ltd.,  at  Galt,  since  last  April. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Livingstone,  Med.  ’28,  is  now 
at  Chesterfield  Inlet  as  medical  officer  un¬ 


der  the  N.  W.  T.  and  Yukon  branch  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  He  will  return 
from  the  North  on  the  next  trip  of  the 
Beothic,  in  August. 

R.  A.  Low,  Sc.  ’28,  is  now  with  Luceme- 
in-Quebec,  on  the  construction  of  this  or¬ 
ganization’s  large  summer  resort  near 
Montebello,  Que. 

J.  C.  MacGillivray,  Arts  ’24,  Canadian 
Government  Trade  Commissioner  to  Holland, 
has  returned  to  Eastern  Canada,  and  sails 
at  the  end  of  the  month  for  Rotterdam. 

Claude  Maxwell,  Sc.  ’23,  is  now  in  Bolivia, 
engaged  on  different  kinds  of  construction 
work.  Mrs.  Maxwell  was  Bella  Wilson, 
Arts  ’24. 
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WILLIAM  HAMILTON  FYFE 


Principal  Elect,  C 

IT  does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  a 
man  to  embrace  within  his  career  an 
influential  donship  at  Oxford,  the  head¬ 
ship  of  a  great  public  school,  and  the 
principalship  of  a  leading  university  of 
the  Empire.  Such,  however,  has  been 
the  career  of  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  Fyfe,  the 
new  Principal  of  Queen's.  Canada  and 
Queen’s  are  both  fortunate  that  a  scholar 
who  has  occupied  so  high  a  position  in 
the  ranks  of  British  educationists  comes 
as  a  successor  to  Principal  R.  Bruce  Tay¬ 
lor. 

Born  in  Chelsea,  of  Scottish  extrac¬ 
tion,  in  1878,  William  Hamilton  Fyfe 
was  sent  to  Fettes  College  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  spent  seven  years  and  was  the 
pupil  of  the  classical  master,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Auden,  later  headmaster  of  Upper  Can¬ 
ada  College,  Toronto.  Fettes  represents 
most  exactly  in  Scotland  the  atmosphere 
of  the  great  English  public  schools.  On 
leaving  Fettes,  Mr.  Fyfe  gained  a  “post¬ 
mastership”  in  classics  • —  a  foundation 
scholarship — at  Merton. 

At  Merton  he  soon  won  a  leading  posi¬ 
tion  among  the  undergraduates,  played 
football  for  his  college,  and  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Junior  Common  Room.  But 
it  was  in  the  Schools — which  form  the 
academic  organization  of  honour  students 
at  Oxford — that  he  most  distinguished 
himself,  eventually  graduating  with  the 
rare  honour  of  a  double  first  in  “Mods” 


uoen’s  University 

and  “Greats.”  He  has  applied  the  men¬ 
tal  discipline  of  this  severe  intellectual 
training  to  his  subsequent  work  as  teach¬ 
er  and  administrator ;  he  has  won  fame 
of  a  more  technical  nature  as  an  editor 
and  translator  of  Tacitus  and  Aristotle. 

He  was  for  a  short  time  master  at 
Radley,  but  in  1903  was  called  back  to 
the  pleasant  walls  of  Merton,  as  Fellow. 
Here  he  remained  for  sixteen  years  (in¬ 
cluding  the  interruption  of  the  war), 
and,  although  young  among  his  col¬ 
leagues,  developed  a  reputation  through¬ 
out  the  whole  University.  As  classical 
tutor  he  further  advanced  the  high  aca¬ 
demic  position  of  his  college,  and  as  dean 
he  became  possibly  the  most  influential 
don  at  Merton.  It  has  been  said  that 
during  his  tenure  Hamilton  Fyfe  “ran 
Merton.”  He  was  also  an  editor  of  the 
Oxford  University  Magazine. 

So  in  1919  Christ's  Hospital,  removed 
some  seventeen  years  before  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  the  pleasant  land  about  Horsham, 
turned  to  Merton  for  its  new  headmaster. 
At  Oxford  Mr.  Fyfe  had  been  a  leader 
in  every  practical  reform  of  the  period, 
and  this  statesmanlike  quality  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  his  eleven  years 
at  the  “Bluecoat  School.'’  He  encour¬ 
aged  boys  with  no  particular  aptitude  for 
the  classics  to  specialize  in  other  lines ; 
he  procured  equipment  for  a  good  pre¬ 
liminary  training  in  engineering;  he 
strengthened  the  science  side  of  the 
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school ;  and  established  a  farm  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Christ’s  Hospital,  from  which 
an  annual  contingent  has  come  to  Mac¬ 
donald  College.  Mr.  Fyfe  now  ranks 
as  one  of  the  three  best  headmasters  in 
England.  It  was  not  easy  to  tear  him 
away  from  so  congenial  a  field  of  distinc¬ 
tion. 

This  combined  intimate  knowledge  of 
both  school  and  university  has  made  it 
very  fitting  that  he  should  be  the  acting 
spirit  behind  the  new  movement  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  kind  of  reverse  Rhodes  Scholar¬ 
ship,  whereby  hoys  from  the  English 
public  schools  will  matriculate  at  Cana¬ 
dian  universities  to  complete  their  educa¬ 
tion  here  and  become  Canadian.  This 
inspiring  educational  programme,  assur¬ 
ing  as  it  does  a  stream  of  the  best  immi¬ 
gration  in  the  world,  deserves  every  suc¬ 
cess,  and  Queen’s  will  be  proud  that  her 


Principal  is  playing  a  leading  part  in  it. 

And  now  he  comes  to  us  eager  for  the 
new  work  and  the  new  career,  wearing 
easily  the  honours  he  has  already  gained. 
With  a  splendid  figure  and  dominating 
personality  he  has  great  art  as  a  speaker. 
His  addresses  continue  to  germinate 
thought  in  the  listeners’  minds  long  after 
the  pleasing  cadence  of  his  voice  is  si¬ 
lenced.  He  brings  to  Canada  a  charming 
wife — a  talented  daughter  of  Doctor 
White  of  Aberdeen,  a  leading  art  collec¬ 
tor.  Their  daughter  will  enter  Queen’s 
this  fall,  and  their  elder  son  will  remain 
in  England  to  complete  his  final  year  at 
Oxford,  after  which  he  too  will  come  to 
Canada. 

As  scholar,  as  university  administrator, 
as  trained  and  pioneering  educationist,  as 
a  gracious  gentleman,  Mr.  Fyfe  is  wel¬ 
comed  as  Queen’s  new  chief  and  mentor. 


THE  PRINCIPAL’S  RESIDENCE 

Bought  for  the  University  in  1854,  and  used  as  class-room,  labora¬ 
tory,  and  finally  after  1881  as  Residence  for  the  Principal.  Here  Prin¬ 
cipal  Grant,  Principal  Gordon,  and  Principal  Taylor  resided,  and  here 
from  the  end  of  September  Principal  Fyfe  will  live. 
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QUEEN’S  AND  ST.  ANDREWS 

By  Mrs.  J.  Dali,  Ph.  D. 


SOME  time  ago  I  was  requested  to 
write  an  article  which  might  be  of 
interest  to  alumni  of  Queen’s  and  my 
tardy  acceptance  of  the  task  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  at  this  distance  of  space  and 
time  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  think  of 
anything  I  could  say  that  would  entitle 
me  to  the  attention  of  my  readers. 

It  is  now  fourteen  years  since  last  I 
was  in  Kingston  and  yet  I  am  sure  that, 
thanks  to  many  there,  when  I  come  back 
I  shall  not  come  as  a  stranger.  My  con¬ 
nection  with  Queen's  in  the  old  days  was 
close  and  intimate  and  I  am  not  far  away 
in  spirit  from  the  Limestone  City  though 
seas  and  time  conspire  to  part  us.  No 
summer  passes  but  I  greet  some  friend 
from  Kingston  and  old  acquaintances 
there  keep  me  in  touch  with  new  happen¬ 
ings  in  the  old  place. 

Nearest  and  closest  bond  of  all  is  my 
husband’s  name  in  Oueen’s  Roll  of  Hon- 
our  as  in  that  of  our  LTniversity  here,  for 
perpetual  remembrance.  There  too,  as 
here,  the  sight  of  it  will  bring  back  to 
some  happy  memories  of  bygone  days. 

I  find  myself  now  in  St.  Andrews — 
back  where  I  began — and  my  days  are 
spent  teaching  in  the  walls  which  afore¬ 
time  saw  me  a  student.  From  a  white 
town  on  a  lake  I  am  back  in  a  grey  town 
by  the  sea:  from  a  place  where  much  is 
new  to  a  place  where  much  is  old,  and 
yet  I  feel  that  both  my  academic  abodes 
have  much  in  common.  Queen’s  has  ties 
— both  of  professor  and  student — with 
St.  Andrews,  and  the  name  of  Principal 
Gordon  was  enrolled  in  the  fellowship 
of  St.  Andrews  graduates  when  in  1911 
we  held  high  revelry  here  for  the  five 
hundredth  anniversary  of  our  founda¬ 
tion  .  So  East  and  West  are  linked  in 
friendship  together. 


No  longer  do  I  snowshoe  on  moonlight 
nights  over  the  frozen  lake  to  the  islands 
in  happy  company  as  of  yore  or  eat  mys¬ 
teriously  made  meals  in  the  verandahs  of 
deserted  summer  cottages  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  below  zero,  but  I  still  am  sur¬ 
rounded  by  happy-hearted  youth-  Their 
doings  may  not  lack  interest.  Learning 
and  gaiety  are  not  incompatible ! 

Some  Queen’s  divines  who  are  not  yet 
too  old  to  remember  their  past  indiscre¬ 
tions  may  permit  themselves  a  chuckle  at 
the  recollection  of  a  certain  water-battle 
of  giant  proportions  in  which  one  profes¬ 
sor  at  least  unwillingly  participated. 

When  I  went  first  to  Canada  I  used  to 
boast  of  the  antiquity  of  St.  Andrews  till 
I  was  sternly  put  down  by  the  chanted 
information  regarding  Queen’s, 

“Has  she  not  stood 
Since  the  time  of  the  Flood 
On  the  old  Ontario  Strand  ?” 

Well,  though  I  cannot  claim  for  St.  An¬ 
drews  co-birth  with  the  Deluge  we  have 
our  roots  here  deep  in  the  past,  so  this 
slight  sketch  of  our  Kate  Kennedy  pro¬ 
cession  which  links  past  and  present  may 
be  of  some  interest.  Even  that  could  not 
entirely  dissociate  itself  with  Queen’s, 
for  as  I  watched  the  pageant  there 
stepped  out  from  the  past  another  specta¬ 
tor — one  W.  M.  Smail  whom  some  of 
you  will  remember.  Like  the  Wandering 
Jew  he  has  been  at  large  in  many  lands 
but  I  think  he  is  at  home  in  Scotland  with 
one  of  your  own  folks. 

No  longer  ago  than  yesterday  I  said 
goodbye  to  the  Rev.  S.  J.  M.  Compton 
(late  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Kingston)  who 
has  been  attending  our  Easter  School  of 
Theology,  so  the  ties  between  us  and 
Kingston  seem  in  little  danger  of  snap¬ 
ping.  But  to  my  tale. 
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Early  in  the  University’s  history, 
though  the  humanising  effect  of  the  wo¬ 
man  student  was  as  yet  unknown,  the 
personality  of  Katherine  Kennedy,  niece 
of  the  Founder,  Bishop  Kennedy, seems  to 
have  impressed  itself  on  the  student 
body;  and  evidence  of  her  association 
with  the  College  is  provided  by  the  fact 
that  the  bell  of  St.  Salvator’s  Tower,  gift¬ 
ed  by  Bishop  Kennedy,  is  called  after  her 
name. 


KATE  KENNEDY 

With  her  Uncle  and  Appropriate  Escort  as 
Represented  in  1930 

Certain  it  is  that  there  was  a  historic 
personage  of  this  name  and  equally  cer¬ 
tain  that,  though  no  woman  student  trod 
as  yet  the  sacred  portals,  annually  there 
went  forth  from  the  gates,  long  after  she 
had  passed  hence,  one  clad  in  female  at¬ 
tire  who  for  the  nonce  was  hailed  as  Kate 
— a  “beardless  bejant”  (first-year  stu¬ 
dent)  chosen  by  his  fellows  for  this  hon¬ 
our  and  surrounded  by  a  motley  throng 
of  courtiers.  There  is  ground  too  for 
the  belief  that  as  the  years  went  by  the 
processional  part  of  the  festival  in  her 
honour  was  obscured  by  horseplay,  and 
the  whole  celebration  of  Kate  Kennedy’s 
Day  was  suppressed  in  1881 — to  be  re¬ 
vived  in  1926  with  increased  splendour 
and  shorn  of  its  more  vulgar  elements. 
There  are  still  in  existence  cartoons  of 
the  old  days  presenting  worthy  profes¬ 


sors  of  the  time  in  postures  far  from 
dignified.  What  a  strange  sight  the  old 
walls  must  have  seen  on  that  Kate  Ken¬ 
nedy  Day  of  1881 ! 

Wild  winds  of  March  were  whistling 
and  shrieking  through  the  streets  just  as 
at  this  moment,  when  Kate  set  forth  with 
her  throng  of  devils,  jesters  and  clowns 
attendant.  Then  up  rose  the  cry  that  a 
ship  was  in  distress  in  the  Bay  and  just 
as  they  were,  in  their  motley,  the  carni¬ 
val  crowd  hurried  to  the  rescue,  unwit¬ 
tingly  by  their  strange  appearance  adding 
to  the  terrors  of  the  shipwrecked  foreign 
crew.  But,  as  ever,  the  students  played 
the  game  and  with  the  horrors  of  that 
day  is  linked  the  name  of  a  St.  Andrews 
student  who  was  conspicuous  by  his  val¬ 
our  in  the  task  of  rescuing  the  crew  of 
the  doomed  ship.  In  the  revised  proces¬ 
sion  of  1926  a  then  St.  Andrews  student 
in  the  costume  of  the  period  portrayed 
his  direct  ancestor  whose  name  is  men¬ 
tioned  when  the  wreck  of  the  “Merlin” 
is  recalled. 

But  this  intermingling  of  comedy  and 
tragedy  confirmed  the  University  authori¬ 
ties  in  their  determination  to  suppress  the 
festival  and  for  years  St.  Andrews 
mourned  the  passing  of  Kate. 

Now  she  is  with  us  again — reborn  like 
the  spring  when  she  comes  back  more 
beautiful  for  her  season  of  rest — and  the 
Kate  of  1930  was  as  winsome  a  figure  as 
her  ancestress  of  the  fifteenth  century 
can  have  been.  With  the  name  of  Kate 
Kennedy  now  is  linked  the  long  history 
of  our  University  and  each  spring  sees  in 
our  streets  a  day  borrowed  from  the  past- 
Tradition  is  followed  by  the  selection  of 
a  “beardless  bejant”  to  play  the  part  and 
until  the  robing  time  Kate’s  identity  is 
not  disclosed.  The  band  of  likely  be j ants 
is  kept  under  lock  and  key  and  only  when 
Fate  has  chosen  does  Kate  come  forth 
resplendent. 

This  year  she  was  represented  by  the 
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grandson  of  a  former  professor  and 
played  ‘‘her”  part  right  well.  Her  long 
flowing  gown  was  of  white  and  gold : 
over  her  shoulder  hung  two  heavy  plaits 
and  her  hands  were  full  of  spring  flow¬ 
ers.  By  her  side  was  the  good  Bishop, 
her  uncle,  in  rich  robes  and  jewelled 
mitre  and  near  her  stood  her  little  golden¬ 
haired  page.  She  invited  the  University 
staff  to  meet  her  ere  she  fared  forth  in 
the  town  and  then  on  the  arm  of  Emeri¬ 
tus  Professor  Macintosh,  alert  and  sol¬ 
dierly  despite  his  ninety  odd  years,  she 
went  to  her  horse-drawn  decorated  coach. 

Taking  her  place  and  surrounded  by 
the  bejants  from  among  whom  she  had 
been  chosen  she  toured  the  town,  visiting 
the  Principals  of  the  Colleges,  and  before 
her  went  incarnate  the  University’s  long 
story. 

Here  for  one  spring  day  they  come 
alive  again  mingling  in  strange  company. 

First  goes  St.  Andrew  in  blue,  bearing 
his  cross,  with  martyrs,  kings,  churchmen 
and  scholars  coming  after — all  in  their 
day  and  generation  connected  in  some 
way  with  this  ancient  seat  of  learning. 

Through  the  old  streets,  by  ruined  cas¬ 
tle  and  crumbling  yet  proud  Cathedral 
they  go,  by  the  old  Tower  where  the  reek 
of  Patrick  Hamilton  infected  those  on 
whom  it  blew,  by  the  window  where  cruel 
Cardinal  Beaton  sat,  over  ways  trod  by 
Admirable  Crichton  and  George  Bu¬ 
chanan  to  a  Cathedral  that  has  looked  on 
King  Robert  the  Bruce,  by  gardens  where 
Mary  of  Scots,  the  beautiful  ill-starred 
queen,  was  happy  with  her  maidens  to 
the  place  where  Chastelard  perished  for 


love  of  her — the  modern  embodiments 
of  these  move  forward  on  horse  and  on 
foot  mid  throngs  of  red-gowned  students 
and  interested  townsfolk.  For  one  day 
old  and  new  come  together  and  we  real¬ 
ize  ourselves  heirs  of  a  day  gone  by. 

In  that  procession  walk  Prince  Char¬ 
lie’s  tartan-clad  followers  and  there  comes 
also  one  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  of  the  Great  War — showing  to  those 
who  care  to  see  that,  though  old  times 


THE  ST.  ANDREW’S  PARADE 
in  Honour  of  Kate  Kennedy 


and  ways  decay,  the  old  spirit  is  alive 
and  that  when  Honour  calls  Self  is  laid 
by. 

So  Old  and  New  move  on  in  this  same 
procession :  in  learning  and  in  living  we 
are  eternally  one  with  those  who  have 
gone  before  and  those  that  will  follow 
after,  and  the  heart  that  beats  higher  here 
in  the  old  land  at  the  voice  of  the  past 
enriches  with  its  life  giving  stream  colo¬ 
nies  and  countries  far  away  for  the  days 
that  are  to  be. 


masmsssmmmmssmEm 


LAST  CALL  FOR  1930  ALUMNI  DUES 

Ballots  and  Football  Reservation  Forms  go  out  this  month. 

Have  you  paid  your  1930  Dues? 
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A  QUEEN’S  DOCTOR  IN  CHINA 

By  I.  E.  Rcvclle,  B.A.,  M.D.,  C.M. 


A  BEGGAR,  hitching  along  on  his 
hams  down  the  centre  of  a  busy 
street,  the  white  of  bone  gleaming  at  the 
base  of  an  untreated  ulcer  ....  a 
corpse,  lying  by  the  city  gate,  half-naked, 

almost  unnoticed .  a  young 

mother,  dying  unattended  ....  the 
opium  couch,  where  men  buy  with  their 
moral  fibre  glimpses  of  Utopia  in  lives 
that  have  never  glowed  with  hope  .  .  . 
the  feather-bespattered  wayside  shrines 
and  the  goiterous,  threatening  gods  .  .  . 

Into  this  scene  comes  Western  civili¬ 
zation — Western  schools  and  colleges, 
confiscating  temples  for  class-rooms,  the 
motor-horn  calling  for  paved  streets  and 
modern  highways,  the  dynamo  and  the 
cigarette,  the  movie  and  the  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Into  it  flow  the  wine  of  national¬ 
ism,  and  the  blood  of  students,  dying  for 
China’s  rights. 

What  of  the  missionary? 

Except  the  China  Inland  Mission, 
whose  work  is  now  almost  entirely  strict¬ 
ly  evangelistic,  missionary  efiforts  in 
West  China  are  institutional,  under  three 
heads :  pastoral,  medical  and  educational. 

The  modern  missionary  has  retired 
from  the  pulpit  to  the  middle  pews.  Not 
too  far  back,  not  too  far  forward,  charac¬ 
terizes  all  his  activities.  He  wants  the 
Chinese  to  do  the  leading.  Our  mission¬ 
aries  still  meet  in  annual  council,  but  a 
Chinese  Conference  has  been  formed, 
and  into  its  hands  are  being  placed  ever- 
increasing  powers.  This  large  staff  of 
Chinese  workers  is  supported  largely  by 
our  Home  Church,  for  Chinese  Christians 
have  not  yet  developed  the  spirit  of  giv¬ 
ing  as  manifested  in  Canada.  Our  local 
native  Christians  do  maintain,  however, 
a  mission  near  the  Tibetan  border,  and 


when  we  were  driven  out  three  years  ago 
by  anti-foreign  feeling,  these  “running 
dogs  of  the  foreigners,”  as  they  were 
called  by  their  persecutors,  kept  open  our 
churches,  our  schools  and  many  of  our 
hospitals. 

The  civilization  of  China  had  no  insti¬ 
tution  resembling  a  foreign  hospital.  Nor 
has  it  been  easy  to  introduce  one.  A  few 
weeks  ago  a  woman  patient  moved  into 
our  local  institution  with  four  relatives 
and  servants,  bedding,  wash-basins,  a 
charcoal  heater  and  charcoal,  lamps,  tea¬ 
pots,  thermos  bottles,  and  so  on.  The 
eggs  did  very  nicely  in  a  nest  of  straw 
in  the  fire-place.  Before  she  left,  the 
family  was  occupying  three  rooms,  and 
she  was  paying  thirty  cents  a  day  (about 
eleven  cents  in  Canadian  currency).  The 
lack  of  foreign  nurses  often  leaves  the 
patients,  both  women  and  men,  to  the 
care  of  young  men  nurses.  The  result 
as  regards  neatness  need  not  be  described 
for  lady  readers.  Our  larger  hospitals 
are  more  modern.  They  have  training 
schools  for  nurses  of  both  sexes,  although 
it  was  not  till  last  year  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  tried  of  having  girl  nurses  wait 
on  men  patients. 

For  two  hundred  cash  (less  than  a  cent) 
a  patient  may  see  a  doctor.  With  the 
latter  examining  twenty-five  patients  an 
hour,  it  often  isn't  much  more  than  a 
“see,”  but  serious  cases  can  be  admitted 
for  better  treatment.  Some  free  work 
is  done,  but  one  must  remember  that  for¬ 
eign  drugs  from  half  way  round  the 
world  are  used,  and  that  there  are  no 
grants  coming  in  from  county  councils 
or  provincial  governments.  Only  one  of 
our  ten  hospitals  in  West  China  is  paying 
its  way. 
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Our  Mission  has  recently  appointed  a 
doctor  to  full-time  public-health  work  in 
this  province.  Local  officials  are  always 
assisted  in  efforts  of  this  kind.  In  sev¬ 
eral  stations  “well-baby  clinics”  are  held 
weekly. 

Our  “Jesus  Schools,”  as  they  are  some¬ 
times  called  by  the  anti-Christian  element, 
never  lack  for  pupils,  although  all  large 
centres  now  have  government  schools 
and  although  few  of  our  schools  are  reg¬ 
istered,  lest  regulations  restrain  religious 
teaching — as  in  Ontario.  Most  of  the 
burden  is  now  carried  by  native  teachers. 
In  a  station  without  a  foreigner  two 
young  Chinese  women  are  managing  very 
successfully  one  of  our  Women's  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  schools  for  girls,  which 
has  a  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  with 
over  fifty  boarders.  An  interesting 
W.  M.  S.  venture  provides  schools  for 
married  women.  Often  the  wife  can  be 
spared  to  go  to  school  in  a  country  where 
the  same  roof  houses  several  families, 
and  where  she  may  be  only  the  second  or 
third  mate  of  a  polygamous  military  offi¬ 
cer. 

The  most  ambitious  educational  step 

was  the  founding  of  the  West  China 

Christian  Union  University,  in  which  our 

Church  combines  with  half  a  dozen  other 

Protestant  missions.  Thus,  entirelv  with- 

•  - 

in  Mission  walls,  a  student  may  pass  from 
the  kindergarten  to  a  university  degree. 
It  is  co-educational,  and  has  several  girls 
studying  medicine.  Even  Queen's  would 
not  need  to  be  ashamed  of  any  of  the  six¬ 
teen  buildings,  which  stand  on  a  campus 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  skirting 
the  wall  of  the  Provincial  Capital. 

“Dear  Mr . 

“I  have  three  feminine  friends  require 
you  to  teach  her  good  English  knowledge 
at  approaching  time.  Will  you  kindly 
spare  some  time  to  do  that,  as  well  as 
your  convenience. 

“Even  if  you  cannot  permit  this  re¬ 
quirement,  will  you  pleasure  to  introduce 


other  foreigner,  or  your  Mrs.,  to  her. 
However,  she  are  very  desiring  to  have  a 
best  teacher  at  present.” 

This  note  was  received  last  winter  by 
one  of  our  number  who  is  teaching;  Eng- 
lish  as  Mission  work.  English  is  China’s 
second  language,  and  young  men  canvass 
you  repeatedly  for  lessons,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  it  may  secure  them  lucrative  posi¬ 
tions  with  foreign  firms  or  in  the  Post 
Office  or  even  translating  the  sub-titles 


A  Building  of  the  West  China  Christian 
University,  Chentu 


at  a  movie.  The  number  of  “contacts” 
this  teacher  thus  makes  is  remarkable. 
One  meets  his  students  all  over  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  always  they  are  our  friends. 
When  we  were  entering  China  through 
Shanghai,  we  found  one  of  his  “boys” 
as  a  customs  examiner,  and  we  didn't 
open  our  trunks. 

Most  missionaries  personally  assist 
Chinese  students  through  school  and  of¬ 
ten  through  the  university.  The  Mission 
has  also  maintained  a  student  loan  fund 
for  this  purpose.  A  few  promising  men 
have  been  sent  to  Canada  for  postgradu¬ 
ate  work,  but  the  result  has  not  been  flat¬ 
tering  to  our  civilization.  Perhaps  they 
saw  too  little  of  our  home  life  and  too 
much  of  our  materialism.  The  Mission 
is  also  feeling  its  way  towards  “rural  edu¬ 
cational  evangelism,”  to  prevent  some  of 
the  educational  cream  from  rising  to  the 
top. 

Militarism,  with  its  uncontrolled  sol¬ 
diery,  bothers  our  work  but  little,  except 
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to  occupy,  loot  and  expectorate  upon  our 
empty  buildings.  Its  officers  are  invari¬ 
ably  courteous.  The  greatest  troubler  is 
a  mixture  of  nationalism,  anti-imperial¬ 
ism,  communism  and  anti- foreign  feeling 
which  reckons  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  square  of  the  distance  between  our 
different  stations  and  the  foreign  gun¬ 
boats  at  Chungking,  the  treaty  port  of  the 
province.  Much  of  it  is  nurtured  by  the 
late  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen’s  “Three  Prin- 


A  Beggar  and  his  Guide, 
Chung-king,  China 

ciples,”  which  is  the  present-day  “Bible” 
of  China.  Our  work  during  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  marred  by  a  series  of 
“evacuations”  to  Shanghai,  Korea  or 
Canada,  at  great  expense  to  the  Church 
and  to  our  progress  here.  The  native 
student  must  be  treated  with  caution. 
Last  New  Year’s  the  nursing  staff  (men 
and  women)  of  one  of  our  largest  hos¬ 
pitals  went  out  on  strike  when  a  letter, 
threatening  suicide  and  signed  in  blood, 
was  received  from  one  of  their  number 
who  had  been  dismissed.  For  a  foreign 
teacher  to  lay  a  hand  on  a  Chinese  pupil 
is  to  endanger  his  missionary  career. 

The  private  life  of  the  missionary  here 
is  not  so  drab  as  might  be  imagined.  Be¬ 


cause  of  the  exchange  in  our  favour  and 
the  low  living  standards  of  this  country, 
the  Canadian  on  eighteen  hundred  a  year 
seems  a  comparatively  wealthy  man  to  a 
large  mass  of  the  people.  The  lack  of 
modern  conveniences  is  balanced  by  a 
supply  of  cheap  labour.  Dishonest  and 
exasperating  at  times  these  boys  may  be, 
but  ever  ready  and  willing.  Witness  the 
effort  of  one  cook  who  copied  his  design 
for  icing  a  cake  from  a  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisement.  The  masterpiece  that  greeted 
the  visitors  read,  “Dodd’s  Kidney  Pills.’’ 
The  side-board  mirror  has  shown  the 
table-boy  drinking  from  the  milk  pitcher. 
Physical  inertia  for  the  foreigner  is  a 
possible  product  of  life  in  a  land  where 
only  coolies  do  manual  labour.  The 
classical  case  here  concerns  a  naval  officer 

4 

who  had  his  servant  put  the  paste  on  his 
tooth-brush.  There  are  few  stations  with¬ 
out  a  concrete  tennis  court  available  the 
year  round.  The  damp  winter  is  short, 
but  trying  in  our  furnaceless  houses.  “It 
doesn’t  freeze,”  said  one  missionary,  “but 
you  do.’’  For  two  months  of  the  hottest 
weather  most  missionaries  retreat  to  bun¬ 
galows  in  the  hills.  With  the  entire  for¬ 
eign  community  engaged  in  one  occupa¬ 
tion,  life  tends  to  be  narrowing.  But 
even  the  style  of  men’s  collars  does 
change,  and  the  missionary  tries  to  keep 
up-to-date  through  wide  reading,  taking 
advantage  of  the  motorless,  talkieless, 
danceless,  bridgeless,  and  lectureless 
nights.  Some  are  book-of-the-month 
fans,  receiving  the  latest  off  the  press 
from  new  lives  of  Wesley  or  Livingstone 
to  “The  Omnibus  of  Crime.”  Many 
spend  part  of  their  furloughs  in  post¬ 
graduate  study.  Marriage  is  the  rule, 
but  the  family  is  usually  broken  up  in  the 
third  seven-year  term,  when  the  mother 
stays  in  Canada  while  the  children  go  to 
college.  The  fate  of  the  exile  is  also  his. 
The  missionary  on  furlough  is  welcomed 
by  scores  of  churches.  But  “the  old,  fa- 
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miliar  faces”  of  his  youth  have  disap¬ 
peared,  and  he  turns  to  look  for  fellow¬ 
ship  to  the  land  of  his  adoption. 

Progress  seems  very  slow.  The  first 
Protestant  missionary  to  China,  Robert 
Morrison,  began  work  in  1807 ;  fifty  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year  is  now  being  spent  on 
missions  and  allied  institutions  in  this 
country;  yet  moderate  estimates  put  the 
present-day  total  of  Chinese  Christians, 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  at  one  mil¬ 
lion.  But  figures  do  not  tell  of  the  leaven 
that  is  silently  at  work,  of  the  friends  that 
are  being  made,  of  the  international  value 
that  is  and  is  to  be,  of  Christian  missions. 

The  Chinese  is  not  spiritually-minded, 


like,  for  example,  the  Hindu ;  none  the 
less,  he  is  human.  On  a  cliff  overlooking 
the  river  three  miles  from  here  the  rays 
of  the  declining  sun  rest  on  the  grave  of 
Richard  Wolfendale,  L.R.C.P.  &  S. 
(Edin.).  He  was  originally  a  member 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  whose 
work  our  Church  took  over.  A  massive 
stone  slabs  stands  by  the  entrance  to  our 
hospital  here,  erected  to  his  memory  by 
his  Chinese  friends.  Four  large,  red, 
painted  characters  down  its  face  tell  the 
tribute  of  those  to  whom  he  sought  to 
bring  the  light  of  Bethlehem. 

“Ngai  ren  ru  gi”  (He  loved  others  as 
himself). 


UNIVERSITY  CREST 
FOR  ALUMNI 

DUE  to  unforseen  difficulties  it  has 
taken  considerably  longer  than  was 
expected  to  prepare  the  design  and  pro¬ 
cure  a  supply  of  the  University  crest  for 
alumni  use  on  blazers,  sweaters,  etc.  In 
the  first  place  the  proper  arrangement  of 
the  colours  had  to  be  determined,  and  it 
was  then  found  advisable  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  manufacturers  in  England  as 
well  as  in  Canada,  in  order  to  secure  the 
desired  quality  of  workmanship  and  rea¬ 
sonableness  in  price.  The  final  details 
are  now  being  arranged,  however,  and 
the  patience  of  our  alumni  is  requested 
for  a  little  time  yet. 

As  already  announced,  the  crests  will 
be  distributed  through  the  Technical 
Supplies,  Queen’s  University  Grounds. 
Requests  or  orders  already  received  by 
the  “Tech  Supplies”  have  been  carefully 
filed  for  future  delivery.  Immediately 
the  crests  are  ready,  a  further  notice, 
and  probably  an  order-form,  will  appear 
in  the  Review. 


QUEEN’S 

MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT 

THE  following  alumni  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  have  been  elected  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  Seventeenth  Cana¬ 
dian  Parliament.  Six  are  Conservative 
and  four  are  Liberal. 

L.  G.  Bell,  K.C.,  Arts  ’ll,  St.  Antoine 
(Con.),  Hon.  R.  B.  Bennett,  K.C.,  LL.D. 
’26,  Calgary  West  (Con.),  Dr.  I.  D.  Cot- 
man,  Med.  ’08,  Renfrew  North  (Con.), 
Dr.  J.  R.  Hurtubise,  Med.  ’08,  Nipissing 
(Lib.),  Rt.  Hon.  W.  L.  M.  King,  LL.D. 
T9,  Prince  Albert  (Lib.),  C.  R.  McIn¬ 
tosh,  Arts  ’08,  Battleford  North  (Lib.), 
W.  H.  Moore,  LL.D.  ’29,  Ontario 
(Lib.),  Dr.  A.  E.  Ross,  C.B.,  C.M.G., 
D.S.O.,  Arts  ’92,  Med.  ’97,  LL.D.  T9, 
Kingston  (Con.),  Dr.  W.  M.  Spankie, 
Arts  ’82,  Med.  ’85,  Frontenac- Addington 
(Con.),  and  J.  H.  Stitt,  Arts  T4,  Sel¬ 
kirk  (Con.). 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  ten  members 
sit  for  constituencies  scattered  throughout 
five  provinces. 
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THE  CHOOSING 
OF  THE 

NEW  PRINCIPAL 

ON  Principal  Taylor’s  resignation  a 
committee  was  appointed  from  the 
membership  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
report  on  such  matters  arising  out  of  that 
resignation  as  required  the  action  of  the 
Board,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
that  of  a  successor  to  Dr.  Taylor. 

The  committee  was  selected  to  include 
all  elements  of  the  Queen’s  constituency. 
Various  professions  were  represented,  as 
were  also  the  Alumni  Association,  and 
the  benefactors  through  prominent  finan¬ 
ciers  of  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Winni- 


W.  F.  NICKLE,  Arts  ’92 
Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees 

peg.  The  women  graduates  had  special 
representation,  and  in  an  effort  to  assure 
consideration  of  the  academic  point  of 
view  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
former  professors  of  Queen's,  Dr.  Adam 
Shortt,  was  appointed.  The  personnel 
was  as  follows:  Mr.  W.  F.  Nickle,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Meiklejohn  and  Judge  Lavell,  of 
Kingston ;  Mr.  James  Richardson,  Chan¬ 
cellor,  of  Winnipeg;  Rev.  Dr.  D.  R. 
Drummond,  of  Hamilton ;  Mr.  D.  I.  Mc¬ 
Leod  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Macdonnell,  of  To¬ 
ronto ;  Dr.  Adam  Shortt,  C.M.G.,  Sena¬ 
tor  Haydon,  Miss  Charlotte  Whitton  and 
Dr.  Mackintosh  Bell,  of  Ottawa;  Mr.  R. 
O.  Sweezey,  of  Montreal,  and  Dr.  J.  G. 


Dwyer,  of  New  York.  Mr.  E.  R.  Pea¬ 
cock,  one  of  Queen’s  most  prominent 
graduates  overseas,  and  her  only  Trus¬ 
tee  in  Britain,  was  included  in  a  special 
advisory  relationship. 

The  committee  devoted  itself  to  its  im¬ 
portant  task  with  unusual  singleness  of 
effort  throughout  the  balance  of  1929 
and  the  early  months  of  1930,  but  the 
problem  of  choosing  a  new  Principal  was 
not  an  easy  one.  There  were  no  predi¬ 
lections  as  to  the  profession,  nationality, 
or  creed  of  a  possible  nominee ;  but  real¬ 
izing  that  there  was  a  natural  desire  for 
a  Canadian  if  this  were  feasible,  the  com¬ 
mittee  examined  the  Canadian  field. 
Among  the  men  considered  worthy  to 
succeed  the  distinguished  line  of  Queen’s 
principals  none  was  found  available  at 
this  time  and  for  that  reason  no  offer  of 
the  Principalship  was  made  in  Canada. 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Trustee  Board 
in  February,  1930,  the  committee  report¬ 
ed  on  its  work  to  date,  and  recommended 
that  in  its  judgment  the  circumstances 
directed  attention  to  the  overseas  field 
before  any  offer  of  the  Principalship  was 
extended.  Coupled  with  this  recommen¬ 
dation  the  committee  proposed  that  a  spe¬ 
cial  overseas  sub-committee  be  instructed 
to  proceed  to  Great  Britain  to  pursue  in¬ 
quiry  along  lines  already  considered.  The 
Board  unanimously  adopted  these  propo¬ 
sals  and  a  sub-committee  was  appointed 
consisting  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Nickle,  Dr.  Adam  Shortt,  Dr. 
J.  G.  Dwyer  (alternate  for  Dr.  T.  H. 
Farrell),  and  Miss  Charlotte  Whitton. 

The  original  committee  had  had  pos¬ 
sible  overseas  names  before  it.  These 
the  sub-committee  adopted  as  their  first 
line  of  inquiry.  On  proceeding  to  the 
Old  Country  they  were  further  assisted 
and  advised  by  outstanding  educational 
authorities  there,  and  seven  weeks  of  in¬ 
tensive  work  were  spent  visiting  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Belfast  (Queen’s),  Aberdeen, 
London,  and  other  university  centres,  as 
well  as  arranging  over  a  score  of  inter¬ 
views  with  outstanding  figures  in  British 
education.  Among  the  several  names  to 
which  attention  was  drawn  was  that  of 
the  distinguished  headmaster  of  the 
“Bluecoat  School,”  who,  as  don  at  Mer- 
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ton  and  later  as  administrator  of  a  great 
public  school  and  as  a  sympathetic  stu¬ 
dent  of  imperial  educational  questions, 
had  in  happy  combination  the  necessary 
qualities.  This  was  Mr.  W.  Hamilton 
Fyfe,  who,  as  it  happened,  was  at  that 
moment  in  Canada  on  tour  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  delegation  of  headmasters. 

Information  was  cabled  to  Canada, 
and  the  committee  here  and  the  other 
Trustees  were  requested  to  get  in  touch 
with  Mr.  Fyfe.  He  came  to  Kingston  in 
due  course  with  the  touring  headmasters 
and  was  himself  greatly  impressed  with 
Queen’s  and  its  surroundings.  He  spoke 
at  a  dinner  given  in  honour  of  the  visi¬ 
tors.  He  had  also  been  interviewed  and 
entertained  in  Toronto  and  in  the  West, 
where  he  spoke  more  publicly.  In  this 
way  the  Trustees  and  many  of  our 
alumni  gained  personal  knowledge  of  this 
scholar,  who  immediately  captivated 
them. 

The  favourable  impression  made  by 
Mr.  Fyfe  in  this  country  was  cabled  back 
to  England  where  the  sub-committee  was 
still  at  work.  Mr.  Nickle  and  Dr.  Dwyer 
were  able  to  meet  Mr.  Fyfe  for  a  few 
hours  at  his  boat  in  Glasgow  and  tenta¬ 
tively  discuss  the  matter  with  him.  After 
the  return  of  the  sub-committee  and  fur¬ 
ther  consultations  it  was  eventually  de¬ 
cided  to  approach  Mr.  Fyfe  more  defi¬ 
nitely  in  regard  to  the  Principalship. 

There  then  remained  only  to  arrange 
the  terms  on  which  so  prominent  an  edu¬ 
cationist  of  the  Empire  could  be  brought, 
without  appreciable  sacrifice  on  his  part, 
from  the  affluent  and  congenial  though 
onerous  duties  of  a  great  headmastership 
to  Canada.  This  was  effected,  and  on 
June  25  the  Trustees  met  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  confirmed  the  enthusiastic  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  their  committee.  Mr. 
Fyfe  takes  over  his  new  duties  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  next  term. 

He  is  sailing  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
steamship,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  and  should  arrive  in  Kingston 
about  September  27,  when  he  will  imme¬ 
diately  move  into  the  Principal’s  Resi¬ 
dence. 


THE 

RHODES  SCHOLARSHIP 

By  Prof.  T.  Callander 

j  HE  recent  promotion  of  a  Queen’s 

A  graduate  and  an  Ontario  Rhodes 
scholar,  Mr.  A.  D.  Winspear,  Arts  ’23, 
to  an  associate  professorship  in  Classics 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  as  noted 
in  the  Alumni  notes  of  this  issue  of  the 
Review ,  would  seem  to  refute  two  com¬ 
mon  errors  in  connection  with  the  Rhodes 
Scholarship. 

In  the  first  place  this  Queen’s  man  is 
not  an  athlete,  and  would  have  been 
barred  by  ignorant  critics  who  cherish 
the  notion  that  a  Rhodes  scholar  must  be 
a  campus  star.  The  consequence  of  such 
a  delusion,  when  acted  upon,  is  generally 
to  send  to  Oxford  a  gridiron  performer 
who  may  never  come  within  sight  of  a 
“blue"  and  who  makes  a  poor  showing 
in  the  really  important  things.  In  that 
case  he  reflects  no  credit  on  his  univer¬ 
sity  and,  worse  still,  if  he  is  not  a  sports¬ 
man  at  heart,  he  may  return  sore  and  em¬ 
bittered,  thus  turning  the  benevolence  of 
Rhodes  and  the  lavish  hospitality  of  Ox¬ 
ford  into  a  curse  to  himself  and  others. 
But  a  Rhodes  scholar  may  be  utterly 
undistinguished  in  athletics  and  yet  in¬ 
tensely  fond  of  games,  more  or  less 
strenuous,  and  a  scholar  so  constituted 
will  be  perfectly  at  home  in  College  ath¬ 
letics  ;  and  neither  dons  nor  undergradu¬ 
ates  ask  for  anything  better. 

The  stress  laid  on  skill  in  games,  when 
choosing  a  Rhodes  scholar,  is  probably 
the  greatest  single  cause  of  the  acute  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  working  of  the 
Rhodes  Trust.  The  career  ot  a  college 
athlete  is  no  proper  basis  for  the  sort  of 
leadership  envisaged  by  Cecil  Rhodes, 
and  if  the  alleged  failure  of  returned 
Rhodes  scholars,  as  a  class,  to  impress 
themselves  on  their  fellow-citizens  is  true 
to  the  facts,  we  need  not  be  surprised. 
We  need  not  wonder,  either,  at  the  exas¬ 
peration  of  Oxford  colleges,  fed  up  with 
flowery  testimonials  attached  too  often 
to  a  poor  intelligence.  To  this  practice, 
however,  Canada  is  far  less  addicted  than 
some  other  countries. 
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Even  more  pernicious  than  the  popular 
athletic  cult  is  the  second  false  idea, 
that  because  a  Rhodes  scholar  fails  to 
win  high  distinction  in  the  ‘schools,’  he 
has  done  badly.  This  is  mere  nonsense, 
as  will  appear  in  a  moment,  if  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  how  the  undergraduate  body  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  recruited.  The 
famous  public  schools  of  course  supply 
the  majority.  In  addition  there  are  eleven 
hundred  state-aided  secondary  schools 
which  combine  to  furnish  possibly  a 
fourth  of  the  honours  men,  with  whom 
we  are  here  exclusively  concerned.  There 
are,  moreover,  contingents  of  men  read¬ 
ing  in  honours  composed  of  graduates 
from  a  dozen  universities  of  England 
and  Wales,  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Every 
year  the  Scottish  universities,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  send  up  a  small  selection  of  their 
first-class  honours  graduates,  who  put 
their  Scotch  M.A.  behind  them,  and 
spend  four  years  in  securing  a  B.  A.  Oxon. 
or  Cantab.,  with  as  high  a  class  as  they 
can  achieve.  The  average  Scottish- 
Oxonian  of  this  sort  is  two  years  older 
than  his  English  friends,  and  Rhodes 
scholars  tend  to  be  slightly  more  mature 
again,  but  neither  type  has  the  finish  of 
the  best  public-school  product,  and  in  the 
arena  of  the  schools,  where  all  these  men 
meet  on  the  level,  the  survival  of  the  fit¬ 
test  is  more  than  a  phrase.  The  large 
body  of  honours  undergraduates  so  con¬ 
stituted  is  without  a  parallel  anywhere 
else,  and  the  sooner  people  are  disabused 
of  the  notion  that  a  good  second  in  a 
stiff  school  is  a  faux  pas  the  better  will  it 
be  for  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Winspear’s  experience  at  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  I  may  add,  illustrates  an  interesting 
development  in  American  colleges ;  I 
mean  the  determined  movement  that  is 
afoot  to  draw  nearer  to  Oxford  and  its 
“Mods-Greats”  school.  As  a  product 
and  keen  advocate  of  this  school  Mr. 
Winspear  was  early  made  chairman  of 
the  Humanities  course,  and  is  engaged  in 
remodelling  the  contents  of  certain  new 
courses  designed  to  supply  the  classical- 
historico-philosophical  training  now  de¬ 
sired.  There  is  no  lack  of  appreciation  of 
Oxford  men  in  the  United  States,  and 
there  is  no  wish  (as  there  is  in  some  Ca¬ 
nadian  institutions)  to  compel  a  Canadian 
with  two  degrees  to  seek  a  Ph.D.  in  addi¬ 


tion,  on  pain  of  having  the  road  to  aca¬ 
demic  promotion  completely  blocked. 


NEW  BUILDINGS 
MAKING  RAPID  PROGRESS 

QUEEN’S  is  deeply  engrossed  in 
her  new  building  programme — the 
most  extensive  in  the  history  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  first  building  to  near  completion  is 
the  new  Metallurgical  laboratory,  which 
has  been  built  as  a  further  extension  to 
Nicol  Hall.  This  new  mill  has  been  the 
work  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Wright,  Sc.  ’07,  of 
Kingston.  The  stonework  is  exception¬ 
ally  fine;  and  the  difficulty  in  making 
harmonious  the  lines  of  a  continuation  of 
a  low  extension  to  a  high  building,  such 
as  Nicol  Hall,  has  been  overcome  by 
the  construction  of  a  parapet  around  the 
flat  roof  of  the  old  extension  and  the 
new  one  together.  The  equipment  will 
shortly  be  installed  and  the  laboratory 
will  be  in  operation  next  session. 

The  second  building  to  be  undertaken 
was  the  new  Gymnasium,  situated  be¬ 
tween  the  Students’  Union  and  the  Home 
for  Friendless  Women  and  Children — 
formerly  the  Women’s  Medical  College. 
The  spacious  and  impressive  dimensions 
of  the  new  building  are  clearly  suggested 
by  the  work  already  completed.  On 
August  1  the  stonework  had  been  car¬ 
ried  above  the  first  storey,  and  the  steel 
superstructure  over  the  tank  at  the  back 
was  erected.  The  cement  floor  of  the 
second  storey,  which  will  be  the  basis 
of  the  gymnasium  playing-floor,  has  been 
finished.  Wilde  and  Brydon,  of  Toronto, 
are  the  contractors,  and  the  present  rate 
of  progress  should  make  the  building 
available  at  the  date  called  for — Decem¬ 
ber  15. 

On  August  1  an  interesting  ceremony 
took  place,  when  deep  in  the  stonework 
of  one  of  the  corners  of  the  building  a 
waterproofed  jar  was  placed  containing 
the  following  interesting  documents — * 
“relics”  our  grandchildren  will  call  them : 
three  Canadian  coins,  a  picture  of  the 
Old  Boys’  Team  of  1929,  a  programme 
of  the  Varsity-Queen’s  victorious  play¬ 
off  on  November  2,  1929,  a  picture  of 
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Harry  Batstone,  a  gold  “Q,”  a  Queen’s 
cloth  crest,  a  picture  of  Alfie  Pierce,  a 
picture  of  Ike  Sutton,  a  copy  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  A.  B.  of  C.,  a  pamphlet 
of  information  on  the  new  Gym,  a  can¬ 
celled  cheque  for  the  amount  of  the  con¬ 
tract  for  the  new  Gym,  a  document  with 
“Bubs”  Britton’s  signature  as  president 
of  the  A.  B.  of  C.,  and  the  following  sig¬ 
natures,  “Doc”  Bill  Campbell,  James 
Bews,  W.  H.  Holmes  (superintendent  on 
the  work  of  the  new  Gym),  and  Miss 
A.  E.  Hanlon  (of  the  A.  B.  of  C.  office), 
and  finally  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
A.  B.  of  C. 

The  third  of  the  new  buildings  to  be 
started  is  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy 
Building  on  Union  Street,  opposite  Divi¬ 
sion  Street  and  extending  eastward  from 
there.  The  ground  floor,  which  will  be 
approached  by  steps  from  the  street  level 
on  Pinion  Street,  will  be  given  over  to  the 
display  of  the  fine  mineralogical  collec¬ 
tion  in  possession  of  the  University.  This 
collection  will  be  open  for  continual  pub¬ 
lic  inspection  as  well  as  available  for  the 
use  of  students.  The  next  floor  will  be 
the  geology  floor,  and  above  it  mineral¬ 
ogy  and  research  geology.  The  attic  will 
be  devoted  to  the  paleontological  museum. 
The  general  plan  of  the  building  will  be 
a  centre  section  with  two  wings,  the 
whole  being  long  and  narrow,  covering 
an  area  about  the  same  size  as  that  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Library,  although  the  new 
building  is  of  a  different  shape.  It  will 
however  be  high  and  will  be  a  notable 
addition  to  the  architectural  beauty  of  the 
University.  It  will  happily  replace  the 
ramshackle  buildings  on  Pinion  Street. 
The  contract  was  awarded  only  in  July 
to  Robertson  and  Jan’n,  of  Toronto, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  excava¬ 
tion  and  much  of  the  foundations  had 
been  completed. 

The  new  building  will  be  called  Miller 
Hall  in  memory  of  Willet  G.  Miller,  for 
nine  years  Professor  of  Geology  at 
Queen’s.  It  is  hoped  that  the  corner¬ 
stone  may  be  laid  during  Reunion  week¬ 
end. 

At  the  same  time  the  basement  of  the 
old  Gymnasium  has  been  dismantled  in 
preparation  for  the  Hydraulics  labora¬ 
tory,  which  will  be  in  the  old  tank,  and 


for  the  Mechanical  laboratory,  which  will 
be  where  the  dressing  rooms  now  are. 
The  floor  will  still  be  available  until  the 
new  Gymnasium  is  ready.  Mr.  G.  C. 
Wright  is  also  in  charge  of  this  renova¬ 
tion. 

The  historic  but  ugly  wooden  buildings 
which  have  housed  the  Mechanical  labo¬ 
ratory  and  the  Mill  for  so  long  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  as  will  also  the  old  Hydrauhc 
laboratory  beside  the  Power  House — if  it 
does  not  collapse  by  itself  in  the  mean¬ 
time. 

The  attic  of  Gordon  Hall  also  is  being- 
renovated. 

Medical  graduates  will  also  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  that  the  extensive  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  General  Hospital  are  now 
nearing  completion,  and  that  the  work  on 
the  splendid  facade  of  the  building  has 
been  almost  finished.  The  new  wing  at 
the  Hotel  Dieu  will  also  soon  be  ready  to 
be  equipped. 

When  we  remember  that  besides  this 
extensive  building  in  the  University  it¬ 
self,  several  other  large  structures  are 
being  built  at  Kingston,  we  are  certain 
that  the  “Reunioners”  next  autumn  will 
witness  more  changes  than  are  usual  on 
the  old  Ontario  Strand. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 
1930 

THE  registration  at  the  1930  Summer 
School  has  exceeded  that  of  last 
year  by  ten,  now  reaching  520.  This, 
however,  includes  some  classes  in  high- 
school  work  conducted  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  and  there  has  been 
an  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  sum¬ 
mer  students  taking  work  for  a  degree. 

This  decrease  is  natural  and  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  partly  because  the  need  for  sup¬ 
plementing  the  training  of  non-graduate 
teachers  decreases  correspondingly  with 
an  increase  of  university-trained  teachers. 
Also  during  recent  years  the  newer  and 
western  universities  are  organizing  full- 
fledged  summer  courses. 
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Queen’s  Summer  School,  however, 
with  a  registration  of  over  five  hundred, 
maintains  its  unique  position  as  a  service 
to  the  teachers  of  Canada  and  as  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  the  extramural  training 
offered  at  the  University. 

This  year  Principal  Connell  has  taken 
a  personal  interest  in  the  work  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  School  and  has  organ¬ 
ized  it  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  Arts 
Faculty,  to  which  the  School  now  reports. 
This  will  do  much  to  tighten  the  disci¬ 
pline  and  raise  the  academic  prestige  of 
the  School,  and  will  assist  in  maintaining 
as  high  a  standard  of  work  as  possible 
under  the  limited  circumstances  that  must 
ever  circumscribe  summer  and  extra¬ 
mural  classes. 


HALF  CENTENARY 
OF  QUEEN’S  WOMEN 

FIFTY  years  ago  last  April  the  first 
women  students  to  be  bona-fide 
members  of  the  University  began  the 
summer  term’s  work  in  Medicine. 

This  was  a  valiant  pioneering  band  of 
three,  known  among  themselves  and  to 
their  contemporaries  as  “Shadrach,  Me- 
shac  and  Abednego.”  The  nature  of  the 
fiery  furnace  through  which  they  had  to 
pass  in  certain  corners  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  that  day  has  been  described  for 
the  Review  by  Mrs.  Adam  Shortt  in  the 
numbers  for  March,  April,  and  May,  last 
year.  P>ut  so  far  as  the  summer  courses 
of  1880  and  1881  were  concerned  the 
only  serious  obstacle  was  that  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  the  work,  though  all  three 
ladies  brilliantly  overcame  it. 

These  three  were  Miss  Elizabeth 
Smith,  now  Mrs.  Adam  Shortt,  Mrs. 
Alice  MacGillivray  (later  a  professor  in 
the  Woman’s  Medical  College  and  now 
deceased),  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Beatty. 
All  three  practised  their  profession  with 
assiduity  and  great  success. 

Mrs.  Shortt  continued  to  practise  and 
teach  in  Kingston  for  several  years  after 
her  marriage  to  Professor  Shortt,  and 
only  gradually  gave  up  medical  work 
with  the  growing  demands  of  her  family. 
Her  professional  knowledge,  however, 
enhanced  her  other  brilliant  qualifications 
for  later  becoming  the  first  head  of  the 


Woman’s  Allowance  Board  for  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Ontario,  from  which  she  re¬ 
signed  a  few  years  ago. 


ELIZABETH  SMITH  SHORTT 
Med.  ’84 


Dr.  Elizabeth  Beatty  carried  her  skill 
first  to  that  centre  of  Queen’s  good 
works,  Indore,  Central  India,  where  she 
laboured  with  selflessness  until  her  re¬ 
turn  in  1890.  Her  name  holds  an  hon¬ 
oured  place  among  the  pioneers  of  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  in  that  country. 
Dr.  Beatty  is  now  retired  and  living  in 
Lansdowne,  Ont. 


ADDITIONAL 

ALUMNI  DIRECTORS 

TO  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  General  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation,  named  in  the  Reviezv  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  1929,  the  following  should  be  added: 
Prof.  Duncan  McArthur,  Arts  ’07,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Senate ;  J.  W.  Hunter,  Sc. 
’23,  president  of  Niagara  branch,  (Miss 
Jennie  Brennan,  Arts  ’22,  acting)  ;  A.  E. 
MacRae,  Sc.  T5,  president  of  the  Ottawa 
branch ;  W.  M.  O.  Lochead,  Arts  ’98, 
president  of  the  Kitchener- Waterloo 
branch  ;  and  L.  J.  Williams,  Arts  ’06, 
president  of  the  Fort  William-Port  Ar¬ 
thur  branch.  Dr.  J.  F.  Houston,  Med. 
T6,  president  of  the  Hamilton  branch,  is 
already  an  elected  member  of  the  Board. 
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LIFE  MEMBERS 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

HE  following  alumni  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  are  Life  Members  of  the  Gen- 

eral  Alumni  Association. 

W.  P.  Alderson,  Sc.  '29,  Montreal,  Oue. 

C.  R.  Buss,  Sc.  *28.  The  Pas,  Man. 

W.  H.  Curle,  K.C.,  Arts  '89,  University 
Trustee,  Montreal,  Oue. 

W.  R.  Dalton,  Sc.  ’29,  Burlington,  Ont. 

Dr.  Fred.  Etherington,  C.M.G.,  Med. 
’02,  Dean  of  Medicine,  Kingston,  Ont. 

M.  D.  Finlayson,  Sc.  '03,  Grand  River, 
N.S. 

Scott  Griffin,  K.C.,  Arts  ’89,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

T.  C.  Ikehara,  Arts  '96,  Yokohama,  Ja¬ 
pan. 

D.  H.  Laird,  K.C.,  Arts  "98,  University 
Trustee,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

A.  A.  MacKay,  Sc.  TO,  Montreal,  Oue. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Martin,  LL.D.  ’27,  McGill 
University,  Montreal,  Que. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Mitchell,  Arts  ’94,  LL.D.  ’24, 
University  of  Virginia,  Va. 

Dr.  R.  K.  Paterson,  Med.  ’06,  Ottawa, 
Ont. 

E.  R.  Peacock,  Arts  ’94,  University 
Trustee,  London,  England. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Pirie,  Med.  '87,  Cartago,  Costa 
Rica. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Pirie  (Jean  K.  Bertram), 
Arts  ’07,  Cartago,  Costa  Rica. 

Edwin  Pirie,  Arts  ’88,  Parry  Sound, 
Ont. 

J.  A.  Richardson,  Arts  '06,  LL.D.  ’29, 
University,  Chancellor, Winnipeg,  Man. 

J.  C.  Smith,  LL.D.  ’23,  Montreal,  Que. 

R.  R.  Wilson,  Sc.  T3,  Victoria,  B.C. 
The  late  Hon.  Sir  Clifford  Sifton, 

LL.D.  ’26,  was  also  a  Life  Member  of 

the  Association. 


ACCURATE 

GRADUATE  DIRECTORY 
AVAILABLE 

AS  noted  in  the  May  Review,  the  new 
directory  of  graduates  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  revised  to  January,  1930,  is  now 
available  for  those  interested.  It  is  de¬ 
cidedly  the  most  accurate  list  of  its  kind 
published  at  Queen’s,  and  should  be  a 
valuable  book  of  reference  for  all  alumni. 
It  is  procurable  from  the  Registrar’s  of¬ 
fice  at  a  cost  of  25  cents,  plus  5  cents 
postage. 


MR.  INSULL 

MAINTAINS  BENEFACTIONS 

R.  SAMUEL  INSULL,  LL.D.  ’30, 
founder  of  the  Arthur  R.  Elliott 
Chair  of  Preventive  Medicine,  has  ex¬ 
tended  his  benefactions  to  the  University 
by  undertaking  to  equip  the  department 
which  he  endowed  last  year,  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  $1500  already  for  this  purpose. 

FORTY-SIX 

NEW  QUEEN’S  DOCTORS 

N  the  afternoon  of  May  28  Medical 
Convocation  was  held  in  Grant  Hall 
with  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  R.  Bruce 
Taylor,  presiding.  Forty-six  degrees 
in  Medicine  and  Surgery  were  conferred 
on  presentation  by  Dr.  F.  Etherington, 
Dean  of  Medicine. 

The  principal  address  of  the  afternoon 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  John  Wyllie,  newly 
appointed  to  the  Arthur  R.  Elliott  Chair 
of  Public  Health  and  Preventive  Medi¬ 
cine.  Dr.  Wyllie  outlined  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  preventive  medicine  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  emphasized  the  spe¬ 
cial  role  it  plays  in  modern  society. 

Prizes  and  scholarships  were  awarded 
to  the  winners  and  the  Convocation  closed 
with  the  traditional  ceremony. 

MORE  MEMORIES 
OF  DR.  SULLIVAN 

R.  P.  C.  DONOVAN,  Med.  ’79,  of 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  has  assisted  the 
Alumni  Office  more  than  once  in  correct¬ 
ing  records  and  making  class-lists  more 
accurate.  In  a  recent  letter  he  speaks  of 
a  class-mate  of  whom  there  was  no  recent 
record,  Dr.  R.  W.  B.  Smith,  and  also 
gives  some  further  memories  of  the  late 
Hon.  Dr.  Michael  Sullivan,  for  many 
years  Professor  in  the  Royal  College. 

His  letter  reads  in  part  as  follows : 
“Robert  Wallace  Bruce  Smith  took  the 
final  exam  but  may  not  have  passed  but 
took  his  license  from  the  Council.  In  his 
later  years  he  was  assistant  to  J..  B.  Mur¬ 
phy,  Med.  ’76,  in  the  Asylum  in  Brock- 
ville,  where  I  understand  both  died.  An 
interesting  biography  of  Professor  Sulli¬ 
van  in  the  Review  last  winter  drew  my 

attention . He  knew  Anatomy 

so  well  he  could  scarcely  ask  a  fair  ques¬ 
tion.  He  was  instrumental  in  raising  the 
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standard  of  Anatomy  and  consequently 
that  of  Canadian  graduates.  He  was  ex¬ 
aminer  in  Anatomy  in  the  Council.  At 
a  Council  meeting  held  for  exams  in  To¬ 
ronto,  his  questions  were  written  and  not 
printed.  When  his  class  was  prepared 
to  take  the  questions  he  stood  up  and 
read  his  first  question  and  was  loudly 
hissed  by  the  class.  He  sat  down  until 
the  noise  ceased,  stood  up  again,  and 
threw  away  his  paper  of  questions,  then 
said,  ‘Question  No.  1 — in  cutting  through 
the  calvarium  at  the  base  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  describe  the  structure  you  go 
through  and  give  its  relations.'  The  class 
hissed  again,  and  he  continued  to  give  his 
questions  impromptu  in  this  manner.  The 
result  was  that  he  plucked  75%  of  the 
class  in  Anatomy,  with  the  further  re¬ 
sult  that  the  newspapers  excoriated  him 
unmercifully.  He  was  put  on  as  exam¬ 
iner  in  Anatomy  again  the  next  year, 
and,  believe  me,  all  the  schools  paid  at¬ 
tention  to  their  Anatomy.  Only  an  anato¬ 
mist  can  grasp  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  answer  to  the  questions  here  given, 
but  I  have  mentioned  it,  for  I  think  it  too 
good  to  be  lost.” 

HONORARY  GRADUATES,  1930 

LL.D. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Connell,  M.A.,  M.D.,  C.M., 
acting  Principal  of  the  University,  and 
Honorary  Dean  of  Medicine,  is  one  of 
the  best  known  figures  of  the  University 
in  our  time.  Sketches  of  his  career  and 
services  to  Queen’s  anpeared  in  the  Re¬ 
view  in  November,  1928,  and  October, 
1929. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Samuel  Insull,  LL.D.  (North¬ 
western  and  Notre  Dame),  is  one  of  the 
leading  power  and  light  industrialists  of 
the  United  States.  A  summary  of  his 
public  benefactions  and  his  services  to 
Queen’s  appeared  in  the  January  Re¬ 
view. 

^  s}: 

Hon.  Louis-Alexandre  Taschereau, 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Order  of  Leopold,  has  been 
Prime  Minister  of  Quebec  for  the  past 
ten  years.  His  is  a  family  probably 
without  equal  in  public  service  to  Can¬ 
ada.  Nearly  two  centuries  ago  a  Tas¬ 
chereau  was  Government  Treasurer  at 


Quebec,  a  Taschereau  was  on  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Superior  Council  at  the  Conquest, 
Mr.  Taschereau’s  own  father  was  a 
judge,  his  uncle  a  cardinal,  and  his  grand¬ 
father  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Quebec, 
and  he  is  kinsman  of  many  others  of 
similar  service.  A  graduate  of  Laval, 
he  entered  law  but  took  readily  to  poli¬ 
tics.  He  became  alderman  of  Quebec 
and  in  1900  entered  the  Legislature  for 
Montmorency.  Seven  years  later  he  be¬ 
came  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  La¬ 
bour  under  Sir  Lomer  Gouin,  whom  he 
succeeded  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
in  1920.  Mr.  Taschereau’s  relations  with 
Oueen’s  have  been  that  of  a  friend  who 
has  contributed  richly  to  our  library  with 
publications  of  French  literature  in  Can¬ 
ada. 

D.D. 

Rev.  Neil  McMillan  Leckie,  B.A., 
B.D.,  is  a  native  of  Glasgow,  but  after 
passing  through  the  schools  there  came 
as  a  young  man  to  Canada  and  entered 
Queen’s,  graduating  B.A.,  B.D.,  in  1902. 
He  was  then  ordained  to  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  ministry  and  became  assistant  pas¬ 
tor  at  Central  Church,  Hamilton.  He  held 
charges  in  dififerent  parts  of  Western 
Ontario  and  is  now  United  Church  min¬ 
ister  at  St.  Mary’s,  Ont.  His  contact 
with  Queen’s  has  been  unbroken,  as  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  the  Theological  Col¬ 
lege,  as  member  of  the  University  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  as  chariman  of  the  Theological 
alumni.  He  is  a  man  of  high  literary 
scholarship  and  advanced  theological 
opinions. 

:Jc  ;f;  sj; 

Rev.  Donald  MacOdrum,  B.A.,  is  a 
native  of  eastern  Nova  Scotia,  and  a  gra¬ 
duate  of  Dalhousie  and  Pine  Hill  Theo¬ 
logical  School.  For  thirty  years  he  has 
been  a  notably  successful  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  serving  in  Cape 
Breton,  Moncton,  Pembroke,  Halifax, 
and  now  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Brockville.  He  is  an  eloquent 
preacher  in  both  English  and  Gaelic,  and 
has  been  a  leader  in  both  foreign  and 
home  missions  for  his  church  in  Eastern 
Canada.  He  has  frequently  represented 
his  church  at  missionary  gatherings  in 
foreign  countries,  and  in  1927  inspected 
several  of  the  foreign  mission  fields. 
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AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  GRADUATE  LIST 


WHO  is  the  senior  living  Queen’s 
graduate  ? 

This  question  is  frequently  asked,  and 
the  Alumni  Office  has  been  hoping  for 
some  time  to  give  an  authoritative  an¬ 
swer.  A  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  graduates  of  the  'sixties 
and  'seventies  lost  touch  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  years  ago,  and  although  we  cannot 
find  them  through  their  old  addresses  and 
old  contacts  we  are  not  certain  that  they 
are  deceased.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  doctors  of  those  days,  many  of 
whom  went  to  the  United  States  and  be¬ 
came  lost  to  Queen's  fairly  early  in  their 
career. 

But  the  result  of  our  researches  is  to 
proclaim  and  salute  as  senior  Queen's 
alumnus  Mr.  Josiah  Jones  Bell,  Arts  '64, 
of  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Bell  is  now  retired  from  the  Civil 
Service,  where  he  had  been  editor  of  the 


Mines  Branch  after  a  long  and  distin¬ 
guished  career  as  a  journalist.  A  gradu¬ 
ate  in  physics,  philosophy,  and  natural 
history,  he  represents  a  tradition  which 
has  few  representatives  remaining  among 
us,  but  he  retains  a  vigorous  interest  in 
all  Queen's  matters.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  leader  among  Queen’s  alumni  in 
Ottawa,  and  is  still  a  familiar  figure  at 
Queen's  gatherings  at  the  capital. 

Mr.  Bell  has  been  the  senior  graduate 
since  last  May,  when  the  passing  of 
Judge  Fraleck,  of  Belleville,  a  member 
of  Arts  '63,  removed  one  who  had 
headed  the  list  after  the  death  of  Prin¬ 
cipal  Ross,  Arts  '60,  two  years  ago.  At 
the  time  of  the  great  reunion  and  the 
founding  of  the  General  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1926,  the  senior  graduate  was  the 
venerable  Prof.  G.  D.  Ferguson,  Arts  ’51. 

Below  are  given  the  names  of  the 
twelve  senior  Queen’s  graduates  whose 
addresses  are  known  to  the  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Bell,  Arts  ’64,  285  Acacia  Ave.,  Rockliffe,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Dr.  Alexander  Bell,  Med.  '65,  311  Indian  Road,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Crysler,  Arts  ’66,  former  president  of  the  Ottawa  Alumni 
Association,  87  Catherine  St.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Dr.  A.  Holford  Walker,  Med.  ’67,  Athelma  Apts.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Capt.  Robert  Crawford,  Arts  ’69,  University  Trustee,  24  Barrie 
St.,  Kingston,  Ont. 

Dr.  A.  J.  File,  Med.  ’69,  senior  practitioner  in  Ontario,  Amelias- 
burg,  Ont. 

Mr.  Andrew  McCulloch,  Arts  '71,  Thorold,  Ont. 

Dr.  David  Young,  Med.  ’71,  394  Camden  Place,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Craig,  Arts  ’71,  Demorestville,  Ont. 

Dr.  John  Gerin,  Med.  ’72,  68  Worth  St.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Knight,  Arts  '72,  LL.D.  '24,  Queen’s  Crescent,  Kings¬ 
ton,  Ont. 

Dr.  James  McMahon,  Med.  '73,  518  Pecan  St.,  Texarkana,  Tex. 


QUEEN’S  AND 
THE  FRONTIER  COLLEGE 

E  have  received  from  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  who  wrote  us  some  time 
ago  a  sketch  of  “The  Frontier  College,’ 
the  names  of  all  Queen’s  students  who  up 
to  the  period  with  which  he  is  dealing 
had  been  connected  with  the  frontier 
work.  These  include  several  names  which 
will  be  well  known  to  later  generations  of 
alumni  as  well  as  to  their  contemporaries. 
The  names  are :  A.  O.  Patterson,  Arts  97, 
and  J.  F.  MacDonald,  Arts  ’00,  who  were 
among  the  first.  There  were  also  E.  W. 


Bradwin,  now  Chief  Instructor,  Arts  '14, 
Albert  Wilson,  M.A.,  J.  Gray,  B.A.,  John 
McEachern,  M.A.,  John,  Fred  and  Al¬ 
fred  Miller,  the  three  Keeleys — Frank, 
Jack,  and  Dan — from  Railton,  Ont.,  and 
finally,  Douglas  Ellis,  now  professor  of 
civil  engineering,  and  A.  J.  Wilson, 
United  Church  minister  at  Napanee. 

Principal  Grant  had  early  taken  an  ac¬ 
tive  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Frontier 
College.  Also  the  late  Professor  Dupuis 
had  three  libraries  made  in  the  “Tool 
House”  and  the  faculty,  including  the 
Principal,  supplied  the  books  for  them. 
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ON  TO  KINGSTON  FOR  THE  VARSITY  GAME! 

REUNION---OCTOBFR  24-26,  1930 


THE  classes  of  ’90,  ’00,  ’05,  ’10,  and 
'25  are  the  special  ones  already  or¬ 
ganized  or  now  in  process  of  organiza¬ 
tion  for  this  fall’s  Reunion.  These  gath¬ 
erings,  together  with  the  general  return 
that  always  takes  place  for  the  Varsity 
game,  will  add  much  to  the  week-end  of 
October  25,  1930,  which  promises  to  be 


a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of 
Queen's. 

On  such  an  occasion  let  the  Reunion 
be  worthy. 

Greet  the  new  Principal. 

See  the  new  buildings  already  well  ad¬ 
vanced. 


PROGRAMME 


The  general  programme  is  tentatively  arranged  as  follows : 
Friday,  October  24. 

Morning  and  Afternoon — Registration  and  Visiting  the  University. 
Afternoon  or  Evening  (Undecided) — Fall  Convocation  and  Instal¬ 
lation  of  Principal  Fyfe. 

Afternoon  or  Evening  (Undecided) — Meeting  of  Directors  of 
General  Alumni  Association. 

6.00  p.m. — Year  Dinners. 

Saturday,  October  25. 

10.00  a.m. — Annual  Meeting  General  Alumni  Association. 
Installation  of  New  Officers. 

Alumni  Business. 

Public  Address. 

12.00  Noon— Laying  Corner  Stone  of  Miller  Hall,  the  new  Geology 
and  Mineralogy  Building. 

2.30  p.m. — Queen's-Varsity  Football  Game,  Richardson  Stadium. 
6.00  p.m. — Year  Meetings  and  Dinners. 

8.30  p.m. — Annual  Alumni  Dance,  Grant  Hall. 

(Day  and  time  undecided) — Fall  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 


Those  returning  next  October  will  in¬ 
deed  find  momentous  changes  at  their 
alma  mater.  A  building  programme  of 
$700,000  is  well  under  way ;  the  Kingston 
hospitals  have  greatly  expanded  to  keep 
pace  with  the  recent  developments  of  the 
Medical  School ;  the  Science  Faculty  is 
acquiring  new  facilities  for  extensive  and 
important  growth ;  the  Arts  courses  have 
been  reorganized  to  raise  the  academic 
standard  of  the  University.  Above  all 
Queen's  is  entering  on  this  new  era  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  Fyfe 
— a  man  peculiarly  trained  and  distin¬ 
guished  in  academic  and  administrative 
work. 

Will  all  members  of  the  returning 
years  please  notify  their  respective  com¬ 
mittees  of  their  intentions  to  join  their 
class  reunions.  If  the  Alumni  Office  can 


be  of  any  assistance  to  the  classes  not  yet 
fully  organized  for  their  return,  it  will  be 
glad  to  do  what  it  can  to  facilitate  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

It  is  usually  desirable  that  reservations 
for  the  major  events  of  the  Reunion,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  football  game,  be  made 
in  class  groups.  This  can  only  be  done 
some  time  in  advance  of  the  events,  and 
it  is  therefore  requested  that  those  or¬ 
ganizing  the  various  reunions  inform  the 
Alumni  Office  early  of  the  requirements 
of  their  class.  Disappointments  may  be 
avoided  by  early  action  in  this  connec¬ 
tion. 

Let  every  Queen's  man  and  woman 
within  reach  of  Kingston  try  to  return 
for  the  week-end  of  October  25.  Once 
again  the  slogan  arises : 


On  to  Kingston  for  the  Varsity  Game! 
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ARTS  AND  MEDICINE  ’90 

It  is  hoped  that  on  October  24-26  you  will  gather  at  the  old  limestone  walls 
now  so  much  more  numerous  and  extensive  than  those  of  your  day.  You 
should  take  the  place  on  the  platform  at  Convocation  held  last  year  by  ’89,  as 
the  senior  year  present.  The  Alumni  office  will  be  glad  to  assist  in  making  the 
necessary  arrangements. 


ARTS-MEDICINE-SCIENCE  ’00 

The  Naughty-Oughts  are  receiving  letters  from  three  prominent  Kingston 
members  of  the  year.  A  large  response  is  expected  at  this  momentous  time. 
Do  not  let  your  reply  be  the  dilatory  one. 


ARTS  ’05 

What  about  your  class  reunion?  Come 
back  to  Queen’s  and  prove  how  short  a 
time  a  quarter  of  a  century  is.  When 
you  receive  your  notification,  do  your 
part. 

MEDICINE  ’05 

Jack  Sparks  will  soon  be  summoning 
you  to  commune  around  the  old  square 
building  and  to  see  the  new  splendid 
Kingston  Hospital.  Grave  doctors,  as 
you  are,  answer  with  true  medical  lusti¬ 
ness. 

SCIENCE  HO 

You  are  a  select  group  indeed.  Join 
your  colleagues  of  the  past  and  meet  the 
young  engineers  at  a  Reunion  full  of  Sci¬ 
ence  interest.  Be  sure  to  answer  Doug. 
Ellis’s  call  to  arms. 

SCIENCE  ’20 

Trojan  warriors,  ten  years  have  passed 
and  you  are  summoned  to  another  stand- 
to  in  Carruthers  Hall.  Will  you  not  be 
there?  “Science  Hall,  Forever;  Queen’s 
for  Evermore.” 


SCIENCE  ’05 

You  have  already  heard  from  Cecil 
Bateman.  Your  gathering  will  be  the 
senior  reunion  of  a  separate  Science  class. 
Show  the  new  engineers  where  the  cele¬ 
brated  esprit-de-corps  originated. 

ARTS  HO 

You  will  shortly  be  piped  back  to  the 
Old  Ontario  Strand.  Let  not  the  pibroch 
sound  in  vain.  Your  alma  mater  calls  you 
after  your  twenty-year  vacation. 

ARTS  ’20 

You  are  already  falling  in  line  under 
the  familiar  leadership  of  Ossie  Cliff  and 
Ed  Finlay.  After  all  it  has  been  a  fine 
decade.  Come  back  and  help  celebrate 
it. 

MEDICINE  ’20 

Can  you  not  spare  this  one  week-end 
from  the  worries  of  your  prosperous 
practice  to  remember  you  were  once  poor 
undergraduates?  Above  all  see  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  advancements  in  Medicine  at 
Queen’s. 


TWENTY-FIVERS 

Ye  seried  ranks  of  the  great  football  days,  we  know  you  are  coming.  George 
Carson  for  Arts,  and  J.  C.  McIntosh  and  E*.  L.  Dilworth  for  Science  are  form¬ 
ing  you  up  right  now.  Five  years  out  and  a  Great  Reunion  next  October ! 
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The  New  Principal 

QUEEN’S  has  been  singularly  fortu¬ 
nate  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  W.  Ham¬ 
ilton  Fyfe  as  her  new  Principal.  We  shall 
eagerly  welcome  him  in  September, 
proud  that  we  can  claim  as  our  head  one 
who  is  already  so  eminent  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  world. 

Mr.  Fyfe  shares  many  of  the  personal 
traditions  of  his  predecessors.  Like  all 
of  them  he  is  Scottish  by  descent,  though, 
like  Principal  Grant  and  Principal  Gor¬ 
don,  he  was  born  outside  of  Scotland. 
But  in  some  ways  he  brings  new  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  a  new  tradition.  Pie  is,  we 
believe,  the  first  Oxford  man  to  be  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  Queen's.  His  predecessors  have 
all  been  clergymen,  but,  although  men  of 
high  scholarship  and  in  most  cases  at¬ 
taining  high  rank  among  educational 
statesmen,  they  have  not  been  specifically 
trained  as  educationists  and  administra¬ 
tors.  Mr.  Fyfe,  however,  brings  to 
Queen’s  not  only  fine  scholarship,  strong 
character,  vigorous  personality,  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  men  and  affairs,  and  an 


enviable  tradition  of  culture  and  refine¬ 
ment,  but  also  long  experience  in  teach¬ 
ing,  administration,  and  training  of 
young  men.  Alumni  who  have  already 
met  him  have  been  telling  us  of  the  deep 
impression  he  made  during  his  short  so¬ 
journ  in  Canada  last  spring.  He  is  des¬ 
tined  to  be  a  great  Canadian.  The  man 
and  the  task  now  before  him  are  quite 
worthy  of  each  other. 

We  are  certain  that  under  Mr.  Fyfe’s 
wise  guidance  the  reputation  of  Queen’s 
will  be  enhanced  for  sound  learning, 
clear  thinking,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  amenities  that  contribute  so  much  to 
private  and  public  life.  To  him  will 
be  due  the  unanimous  support  and  loy¬ 
alty  of  Queen’s  alumni  when  he  comes 
among  us  next  month.  And  to  the 
new  chatelaine  of  the  Principal’s  Resi¬ 
dence  hearty  greetings  will  also  go  for¬ 
ward. 


Au  Revoir 

AS  this  issue  of  the  Review  goes  to 
press  Dr.  R.  Bruce  Taylor  is  paying 
his  last  visit  to  Kingston  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  before  sailing  to  Europe.  His  de¬ 
parture  brings  many  regrets,  and  all  are 
sorry  to  lose  his  captivating  personality 
and  kind  friendliness.  We  bid  him 
au  revoir  and  hope  that  he  may  fully  en¬ 
joy  and  find  fruitful  the  days  to  come 
after  the  strenuous  years  of  the  past.  We 
trust  he  will  find  opportunity  for  frequent 
visits  to  Queen’s. 

In  the  interim  between  Dr.  Taylor's 
formal  resignation  last  May  and  the  arri¬ 
val  of  Mr.  Fyfe  in  September,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Connell,  Honorary  Dean  of  Medicine, 
has  been  Acting  Principal.  Very  wisely 
indeed  the  Trustees  asked  him  to  fill  the 
gap,  and  we  have  been  extremely  fortu¬ 
nate  to  have  had  this  talented  and  widely 
experienced  administrator  at  the  head  of 
the  University  when  so  much  of  impor¬ 
tance  is  under  way. 
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“The  Old  Order  Chancjelh  ” 

AS  Queen’s  enters  the  decade  which 
will  finish  with  her  centenary  cele¬ 
bration,  a  programme  of  expansion  and 
progress  is  under  way  that  has  been  rare¬ 
ly  if  ever  equalled  in  the  history  of  the 
University,  but  that  is,  nevertheless,  con¬ 
sonant  with  what  the  authorities  of 
Queen’s  believe  to  be  necessary  for  her 
continued  service. 

Realization  of  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
University  and  full  confidence  in  the  fur¬ 
ther  important  part  she  is  to  play  in  the 
educational  life  of  Canada  inspired  the 
Trustees  to  undertake  the  present  build¬ 
ing  programme,  which  entails  a  capital 
investment  of  approximately  $700,000. 
Upon  its  completion  Queen’s  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  equipped  than  ever  to  maintain  the 
splendid  place  she  has  made  for  herself 
during  the  ninety  years  that  have  gone 
by. 

Then  there  is  the  new  Principal.  He 
comes  at  a  peculiarly  auspicious  time, 
when  progress  is  in  the  air.  He  will  give 
us  a  sense  of  proportion  among  all  this 
material  progress.  He  will  find  a  going 
concern,  with  nearly  everything  in  order 
for  new  development,  with  a  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  plant,  an  enthusiastic  student 
body,  and  a  hard-working  and  loyal  staff. 

There  are  many  problems  to  be  faced 
in  the  future,  and  they  will  be  met  confi¬ 
dently  and  optimistically.  Queen's  will 
remain  Queen’s ;  her  character  has  made 
her  irrevocably  what  she  is.  As  such 
she  will  continue  her  progress  and  useful¬ 
ness. 

This  brings  us  to  the  matter  of  alumni 
membership  dealt  with  immediately  be¬ 
low. 


A1  umni  Membership 

A  UNIVERSITY  may  be  noted  for 
its  splendid  buildings,  for  its 
efficient  and  scholarly  staff,  for  its  ath¬ 
letic  teams,  for  various  other  attributes ; 
but  the  criterion  which  above  all  others 
determines  its  status  is  the  quality  of  its 
product — the  character  of  its  alumni. 

To  the  world  at  large  Queen’s  alumni 


represent  Queen’s.  They  have  given  the 
University  the  position  she  has  occupied 
in  the  past ;  they  make  her  what  she  is 
to-day ;  they  will  maintain  her  reputation 
in  the  future.  Thus  the  alumni  and  their 
alma  mater  are  always  closely  and  inevi¬ 
tably  connected. 

As  Queen’s  enters  another  era  of  pro¬ 
gress  and  service,  the  alumni  can  be 
proud  of  their  university  even  as  she  is 
proud  of  them  and  of  the  part  they  are 
taking  in  the  development  of  their  own 
and  other  countries.  The  interest  of  the 
alumni  in  their  alma  mater  is  almost  uni¬ 
versal  ;  the  Alumni  Association  provides 
the  means  of  showing  this  interest  and 
maintaining  a  contact  which  is  valuable 
to  both,  particularly  to  the  University. 
The  Association  again  asks  for  your  sup¬ 
port  by  membership. 

We  still  take  the  stand  that  every  alum¬ 
nus  should  be  a  member  of  the  Alumni 
Association.  We  believe  that  we  are  do¬ 
ing  valuable  work  for  the  University, 
and  this  work  is  made  possible  by  your 
membership  and  co-operation. 

There  are  still  two  months  before  our 
year  ends.  If  you  have  not  sent  in  your 
$3.00  Membership  Dues  will  you  not  do 
so  when  you  read  this?  Your  support 
is  needed  and  solicited.  Let  us  have  it. 
If  you  enjoy  the  Review  help  it  along 
by  joining  the  Alumni  Association. 


o  nr  Conlribnfors 

Prof.  Thomas  Callander,  M.A., 
head  of  the  Greek  department  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  held  his  chair  for  the  past 
twenty-seven  years.  A  first-class  hon¬ 
ours  graduate  from  Gordon  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  in  “Greats”  at  Oxford 
(Trinity  College),  he  came  to  Queen’s 
while  still  a  young  man.  For  a  few  years 
he  engaged  in  archaeological  research  in 
Asia  Minor  and  has  been  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  periodicals  dealing  with  Hel¬ 
lenic  and  kindred  questions.  Four  of  the 
eleven  Rhodes  scholars  from  Queen’s 
have  been  his  students. 

*  *  *  * 

Mrs.  John  Dall,  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
Scotland,  is  known  to  many  Queen’s  peo¬ 
ple  from  her  six-year  life  at  Queen’s  as 
wife  of  the  late  Prof.  John  Dali  of  the 
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Theological  College.  As  Miss  Agnes 
(Nan)  Cooper  she  was  an  honours  gradu¬ 
ate  of  St.  Andrew’s  University,  where 
she  later  won  a  Ph.D.  and  where  she  is 
now  on  the  Classics  staff.  She  left  Can¬ 
ada  in  1916  when  her  husband  proceeded 
overseas.  Professor  Dali  died  in  India 
in  September,  1917,  the  only  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  University  whose  name 
appears  on  the  Honour  Roll. 


Dr.  Ian  Revelle  has  for  the  past  two 
years  been  missionary  of  the  United 
Church  of  Canada  in  their  West  China 
field.  He  was  on  active  service  during 
the  war,  and  on  his  return  was  for  several 
years  in  journalism  as  well  as  doing  mis¬ 
sionary  work.  He  later  entered  Medi¬ 
cine  and  graduated  in  1927.  He  is  a  man 
of  wide  interests  and  vigorous  person¬ 
ality. 


Books  Recommended  btj  Queen’s  Library 


Maxwell,  M. — Stalking  Big  Game  with 
a  Camera.  Amazing  photographs  of 
lions,  antelopes,  and  giraffes. 

Sheriff,  R.  C. — Journey’s  End.  One  of 
the  most  powerful  of  recent  plays. 
France  in  March,  1918. 

Schickele,  R. — Maria  Capponi.  A  very 
moving  novel  of  life  in  Italv. 

Henry,  Warren — Confessions  of  a  Ten¬ 
derfoot  “Coaster.”  The  West  Coast  of 
Africa.  A  rather  grim  tale. 

Raleigh,  W. — Some  Authors.  Delight¬ 
fully  literary  and  humorous.  Modern. 

Cullen,  Countee — The  Black  Christ. 
Dramatic  poetry  by  an  intellectual 
negro. 

Beerbohm,  M. — Seven  Men.  Ironical 
stories,  delightful  in  style  and  portrait¬ 
ure. 

Mansfield,  Katherine — Letters.  No 
more  vivid  and  human  letters  have  re¬ 
cently  been  published.  A  revelation  of 
delightful  personality. 

Milford,  H.  S. — The  Oxford  Book  of 
Regency  Verse,  1798-1837.  Containing 
a  surprising  amount  of  little-known 
poetry. 

Lynd,  Robert  &  Helen — Middletown. 
A  searching  analysis  of  a  little  Ameri¬ 
can  town.  Compares  with  “Babbitt.” 

Cherry-Garrard,  A. — The  Worst  Jour¬ 
ney  in  the  World.  The  wonderful 
story  of  the  Scott  Expedition  and  the 
search  for  the  Emperor  penguin. 


Stein,  Sir  A. — On  Alexander’s  Track  to 
the  Indus.  Beautiful  photographs  and 
an  amazing  tale  of  probably  the  great¬ 
est  general  that  ever  lived. 

Borden,  Sir  Robert — Canada  in  the 
Commnwealth.  How  Canada  ac¬ 
quired  and  how  she  holds  her  place  in 
the  Empire. 

Willcocks,  M.  P. — Between  the  Old 
World  and  the  New.  Illuminating  re¬ 
views  of  great  Victorian  men  of  letters, 
from  Carlyle  to  Hardy. 

Payne,  M.  A. — Oliver  Untwisted.  Tells 
delightfully  how  children  brought  up 
under  the  old  Poor-laws  were  remade. 

Priestly,  J.  B. — The  Good  Companions. 
A  spacious  and  delightful  novel  con¬ 
cerning  a  company  of  strolling  players. 

Bennett,  Arnold  —  The  Old  Wives’ 
Tale.  An  account  of  two  undistin¬ 
guished  lives ;  probably  Bennett’s  fin¬ 
est  work. 

Nicholson,  Harold — Byron,  the  last 
Journey.  A  sympathetically  written 
account  of  Byron’s  mission  to  Greece. 

Bridges,  Robert  —  The  Testament  of 
Beauty.  Philosophical  poetry  that 
ranks  with  the  greatest. 

Dim  net,  E. — The  Art  of  Thinking.  Im¬ 
portant  for  the  insight  it  gives  into  psy¬ 
chological  processes. 

Steel,  F.  A. — Garden  of  Fidelity.  A  de¬ 
lightful  and  daring  autobiography  of  a 
life  mostly  spent  in  India. 
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de  Morgan,  W. — Joseph  Vance.  Said  to 
be  “an  ill-written  autobiography.”  Real¬ 
ly  one  of  the  most  tender  and  power¬ 
ful  novels  of  the  century. 

Meynell,  V.- — Alice  Meynell.  The  story 
of  a  mother,  told  by  her  daughter. 

Beckwith,  M.  W. — Black  Roadways  : 


Folk  Life  in  Jamaica.  Delightful  pic¬ 
ture  of  highly  colored  life. 

Mulgan,  A. — Home.  A  New  Zealand¬ 
er’s  reactions  to  his  impressions  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

Clemenceau,  Georges — In  the  Evening 
of  My  Thought.  The  “Tiger’s”  testi¬ 
mony  to  his  contemporaries  in  France. 


These  books  are  available  to  alumni  upon  a  deposit  of  Two  Dol¬ 
lars  to  cover  postage.  Sets  of  current  books  arc  also  arranged  for 
sending  to  Alumni  Branch  Associations. 

Special  lists  of  books  in  the  Library  or  in  publication ,  on  any 
subject,  will  be  supplied  on  request  at  any  time. 


!!!!!!!!l!!!!!!!!il!l!!!!!!!l!!l!!!!ll!i!!!!!!":i: 


ATHLETICS 
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C.I.R.F.U.  Schedule  ---1930 


October  11 — Queen's  at  Western. 

McGill  at  Toronto. 
October  18 — Oueen’s  at  McGill. 

Western  at  Toronto. 
October  25 — Toronto  at  Queen’s. 

McGill  at  Western. 

Football 

Ticket  Reservations 

AS  tentatively  announced  some  time 
ago,  the  General  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  has  made  arrangements  with  the  Ath¬ 
letic  Board  of  Control  whereby  paid-up 
members  of  the  Association  who  make 
application  to  the  Alumni  office  by  means 
of  the  forms  issued  during  August  with 
the  Alumni  election  ballots  will  be  allot¬ 
ted  grandstand  tickets  for  the  football 
games  in  Kingston  this  fall.  These  ap¬ 
plications  will  be  given  preference  in  the 
allocation  of  seats  for  the  home  games. 

The  A.  B.  of  C.  will  not  know  until 
much  later  in  the  season  how  many 
tickets  will  be  available  to  Queen's  for  the 
games  at  Montreal,  Toronto,  or  London 
— this  information  is  usually  not  forth¬ 
coming  until  shortly  before  the  respective 
games.  Consequently  it  is  not  possible 
at  present  to  arrange  a  similar  preference 
scheme  for  the  out-of-town  games.  It 
is  planned,  however,  to  have  the  secre¬ 
taries  of  the  branch  associations  ascer- 


November  1 — Western  at  Queen’s. 

Toronto  at  McGill. 
November  8 — Queen's  at  Toronto. 

Western  at  McGill. 
November  15 — McGill  at  Queen's. 

Toronto  at  Western. 

tain  the  ticket  requirements  of  their  paid- 
up  members  in  the  General  Association 
and  forward  them  to  the  Alumni  office, 
where  these  requests,  as  well  as  those  re¬ 
ceived  from  individual  members,  will  be 
given  the  best  attention  possible. 

The  secretaries  or  other  members  of 
the  individual  years  who  are  looking  after 
the  class  reunions  planned  for  the  week¬ 
end  of  the  Varsity  game,  October  25,  are 
advised  to  inform  the  Alumni  office  as 
soon  as  possible  of  the  ticket  requirements 
of  their  group.  Classes  returning  at  Re¬ 
union  time  usually  wish  to  attend  the 
game  in  a  body,  and  grouping  of  seats  is 
feasible  only  if  early  information  as  to 
the  number  required  is  received  by  the 
Alumni  office. 

The  following  regulations  will  govern 
the  use  of  the  preference  application 
blanks  for  the  Kingston  games : 

“1.  Write  name  and  address  clearly. 

“2.  Enclose  cheque  or  money  order, 
payable  to  G.  J.  Smith,  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer,  and  include  15  cents  exchange,  plus 
return  postage  (2  cents  ordinary,  12 
cents  registered). 
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“3.  Applications  must  be  received  at 
the  Alumni  office  on  or  before  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  1930.” 

Football 

THIS  is  the  off-season  for  college  ath¬ 
letics,  but  in  less  than  a  month  the 
football  generals  will  be  busy  in  confer¬ 
ence  and  the  annual  round-up  will  be  be¬ 
ginning. 

But  even  at  this  midsummer  time  a  roll- 
call  of  Captain  Ian  Gourley’s  probables 
sounds  very  imposing.  In  the  April  Re¬ 
view  we  summarised  the  losses  of  the 
team.  The  absence  of  so  many  well- 
known  figures  might  at  first  thought  make 
us  modest  in  our  championship  hopes  for 
this  year.  The  modesty  tends  to  evapo¬ 
rate,  however,  when  we  look  over  the 
list  of  those  who  will  be  again  in  uniform 
— including  no  fewer  than  seventeen  men 
with  senior  experience.  So  the  first  foot¬ 
ball  gossip  is  optimistic  for  the  Tricolour. 

And  here  is  the  line-up  as  it  takes  theo¬ 
retical  form  in  August  imagination. 

In  the  backfield  we  shall  have  the  re¬ 
liable  trio,  Carter,  Gilmore  and  Bob  El¬ 
liott,  who  together  combine  brilliant 
punting  ability,  rugged  tackling,  and 
clever  open-field  running.  This  is  a  good 
basis  from  which  to  build  at  any  time. 

No  one  will  be  missed  more  than  Ike 
Sutton,  whose  brilliant  football  at  quar¬ 
ter  and  whose  driving  personality  were 
such  an  inspiration  last  year.  But  for 


his  place  there  will  be  competition  among 
the  experienced  “Ga”  Mungovan,  who 
announces  himself  sound  and  ready  for 
the  field,  Caldwell,  one  of  the  cleverest 
of  quarters,  and  Tesky,  a  most  promising 
player  of  less  experience. 

At  flying  wing  we  see  no  less  familiar  a 
figure  than  Gib  McKelvey.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  he  will  be  again  in  uniform. 

At  snap  there  will  be  Hastings,  who 
made  such  promising  progress  last  sea¬ 
son,  and  Buell,  who  is  also  good  at  defen¬ 
sive  tactics. 

For  insides  we  have  the  rugged  Gor¬ 
man,  the  dogged  Basserman,  and  prob¬ 
ably  also  Nichol,  whose  work  last  year 
was  the  best  of  his  career. 

For  middle  linesmen  there  will  be  Stu¬ 
art,  greater  than  ever,  Hamlin,  Toronto’s 
pride  as  a  line  plunger,  and  the  invincible 
Stanyer. 

At  outside  there  will  be  De  Diana  and 
Ralph,  who  measured  up  well  last  year 
even  in  comparison  with  the  brilliant 
Dickey  and  Gourlev.  And  it  is  at  outside 
that  we  expect  the  new  captain  to  main¬ 
tain  the  position  he  won  last  autumn  as 
possibly  the  most  effective  outside  in  the 
Union. 

This  is  a  formidable  list,  to  which  we 
must  add  the  names  of  some  of  the  subs. 
Murphy,  ineligible  for  football  last  year 
but  a  hockey  star,  will  be  hard  to  keep  off 
the  first  team.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
‘•‘Cog”  Smith,  laid  out  last  year  with  a 
broken  finger.  Thoman,  Atcheson,  and 
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Jim  Davis  may  also  win  promotion,  as 
well  as  others  from  the  Juniors  and  In¬ 
termediates. 

Freshmen,  of  course,  will  not  be  able 
to  play  under  the  new  ruling,  but  there 
are  five  or  six  good  prospects  among 
the  secondary-school  and  non-collegiate 
players  waiting  to  register  next  autumn. 
One  of  these  men  has  been  several  years 
at  summer  school  and  has  senior  football 
experience.  It  has  not  yet  been  ruled 
whether  he  will  be  eligible  or  not. 

When  Coach  Batstone  starts  licking 
this  platoon  into  shape  it  will  look  like 
a  battalion.  And  if  any  of  the  alumni 
want  to  worry  about  the  depletion  of  the 
football  ranks  a  visit  to  “Oot”  Gourley 
will  bring  them  good  cheer  at  once. 

In  short,  then,  there  will  be  an  eager, 
experienced  team  fighting  to  retain  the 
Yates  trophy  next  fall.  The  season  pro¬ 
mises  to  bring  more  closely  contested 
football  even  than  last  year,  for  Western 
will  have  added  experience  to  their  excel¬ 
lent  material,  and  McGill  will  probably 
have  recovered  from  their  slump.  But 
this  is  not  worrying  the  Queen's  camp. 

Track 

ALTER  KNOX,  chief  coach  of  the 
Ontario  Athletic  Commission,  has 
been  engaged  to  coach  track  events  at 
Queen's  during  the  coming  season,  and 
will  enter  upon  his  duties  on  September 
20.  He  fills  a  need  which  has  been  urgent 
for  several  years,  and  the  excellent  track 
material  which  has  long  been  allowed  to 


hibernate  at  Queen's  will  now  receive 
serious  consideration.  Mr.  Knox  will 
have  a  pioneer's  task,  but  his  record  is 
worthy  of  great  endeavour. 

Hockey 

ALLY  ELMER  has  also  been  re¬ 
appointed  coach  of  the  Queen’s 
hockey  teams.  Last  year  he  coached  a 
serious  contender  for  Senior  “A”  O.H.A. 
honours,  though  his  team  failed  to  make 
the  grade  in  the  crises.  More  success¬ 
fully  he  coached  a  Senior  “B”  team 
which  reached  semi-finals  in  Ontario  and 
was  possibly  the  best  hockey  team  seen  in 
Kingston  for  several  years. 

Golf 

UEEN’S  does  not  draw  so  heavily 
upon  the  junior  golf  players  as  do 
her  rivals  in  Montreal  and  Toronto,  and 
her  golf  team  has,  therefore,  to  depend 
more  than  most  intercollegiate  teams  upon 
late-season  training.  None  the  less, 
Queen’s  is  all  out  for  a  sporting  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  royal  game  under  the  skillful 
leadership  of  Bob  Lee. 

A  New  Afhlelic  Award 

ENCEFORTH  a  special  walnut 
plaque  bearing  a  bronze  “Q”  will 
be  awarded  annually  to  any  student  dis¬ 
playing  exceptional  ability  in  athletics. 
Each  branch  of  sport  will  be  allowed  to 
submit  applicants  for  this  new  athletic 
D.S.O. 
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AT  THE  BRANCHES 


Pelerboro 

ON  Saturday  evening,  May  31,  the 
alumni  of  Peterboro  and  their 
friends  gathered  at  the  Empress  Hotel 
for  their  annual  meeting,  which  took  the 
form  of  a  banquet.  Not  only  were  there 
alumni  from  the  neighbouring  towns — 
Lakefield,  Norwood,  and  Keene  —  but 
there  was  a  guest  from  Vancouver  Island. 
A  special  welcome  was  accorded  Mrs. 
Agnes  L.  Hawkes,  Arts  ’98,  who  had 
come  from  Chandos.  There  were  fifty- 
six  present. 

The  banquet  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 
R.  F.  Downey,  president.  The  tables 
were  decorated  with  flowers  and  the 
Queen’s  colours.  Dr.  J.  C.  Cameron,  of 
Lakefield,  led  the  singing,  and  Mr.  Tre¬ 
vor  Miller  was  at  the  piano.  Mr.  Downey 
bespoke  a  welcome  for  the  half  dozen 
undergraduates  who  were  present.  Mr. 
G.  J.  Smith,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association,  spoke  about 
the  work  of  the  Association,  of  the  6600 
graduates  and  their  wide  distribution, 
and  referred  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Bell,  Arts  ’64, 
of  Ottawa,  as  senior  living  graduate. 


Rev.  Wm.  McDonald  then  introduced 
Mr.  Kyte,  University  Librarian,  speaker 
of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Kyte  spoke  of  the  “Canadian 
Background” — the  vast  tradition  which 
we  have  inherited  from  our  English  fore¬ 
fathers.  The  English  speech,  English 
books,  English  literature,  and  the  reli¬ 
gious  spirit  of  the  English  were  outlined. 
Mr.  Kyte  illustrated  his  speech  most  in¬ 
terestingly  from  a  large  store  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  anecdote. 

Following  the  enthusiastic  motion  of 
thanks,  officers  were  elected  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  as  follows :  Richard  Lees,  Arts 
’91,  honorary  president;  Dr.  J.  C.  Cam¬ 
eron,  Med.  T3,  president;  Mrs.  R.  H.  P. 
Kenner  (Mary  I.  Williams),  Arts  ’04, 
R.  G.  Lawlor,  Arts  ’02,  of  Norwood, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Cameron  (Jean  Campbell), 
Arts  TO,  of  Keene,  and  E.  R.  Shirley, 
Sc.  T2,  vice-presidents;  Miss  Margaret 
Lees,  Arts  T2,  secretary-treasurer;  Rev. 
Wm.  McDonald,  Arts  ’99,  chaplain;  R. 
F.  Downey,  Arts  07,  B.Paed.  ’08,  Adrian 
Macdonald,  Arts  T3,  Miss  Alexandra 
Howson,  Arts  ’09,  and  Miss  Edith  Mur¬ 
phy,  Arts  T2,  committee. 


Births 

Boucher — At  Kingston,  on  July  24,  to 
D.  W.  Boucher,  Med.  ’28,  and  Mrs.  Boucher 
(Thelma  Bogart),  Arts  ’27,  a  son  (Robert 
Gordon). 

Collins — At  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Kingston,  on 
July  15,  to  J.  J.  Collins,  Arts  ’25,  Med.  ’27, 
and  Mrs.  Collins,  a  son. 

Cowan — At  the  Chicago  Lying  In  Hos¬ 
pital,  on  May  5,  to  D.  R.  G.  Cowan,  Arts 
T7,  and  Mrs.  Cowan,  a  daughter  (Anne 
Helen). 

Crawford — On  May  19,  to  E.  C.  A.  Craw¬ 
ford,  Med.  T6,  and  Mrs.  Crawford,  of  Nia¬ 
gara  Falls,  a  son. 


Des  Brisay — In  the  Kingston  General 
Hospital,  on  July  9,  to  A.  W.  Y.  des  Brisay, 
and  Mrs.  des  Brisay  (Vera  A.  Skinner), 
Arts  ’27,  a  son. 

Fraser — On  May  28,  at  Jersey  City,  N.J., 
to  O.  B.  J.  Fraser,  Sc.  T6,  and  Mrs.  Fraser, 
a  son  (Malcolm  James  Alphonso). 

Garvock — At  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital,  on 
May  28,  to  W.  I.  Garvock,  Arts  T3,  and 
Mrs.  Garvock  (Ethel  R.  Guthrie),  Arts  T5, 
a  son. 

Kilborn — At  Kingston,  on  May  4,  to  R. 
Kenneth  Kilborn,  Sc.  ’27,  and  Mrs.  Kilborn, 
a  daughter. 

Leggett — In  Guelph  General  Hospital,  on 
June  18,  to  L.  H.  Leggett,  Med.  ’24,  and 
Mrs.  Leggett,  a  daughter. 
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Logan — At  London,  Ont.,  on  June  8,  to 
Prof.  H.  A.  Logan  and  Mrs.  Logan  (Geor¬ 
gina  R.  Ettinger),  Arts  ’23,  a  son  (Robert 
Ettinger). 

Lynch — On  June  27,  at  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Hospital,  Brockville,  to  O’Gorman 
Lynch,  Med.  ’22,  and  Mrs.  Lynch,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

Maclnnes — At  the  Manse,  Orillia,  on  May 
27,  to  Rev.  J.  A.  Maclnnes,  Arts  ’20,  and 
Mrs.  Maclnnes,  twin  daughters. 

MacNeill — At  the  Moncton  City  Hospital, 
Moncton,  N.B.,  on  April  29,  to  R.  D.  Mac¬ 
Neill,  Med.  ’28,  and  Mrs.  MacNeill,  a  son 
(James  Clifford). 

Moore — At  the  Maternity  Hospital,  Medi¬ 
cine  Hat,  Alberta,  to  Charles  M.  Moore,  Sc. 
’19,  and  Mrs.  Moore,  a  son  (Thomas  Alfred 
Constantine). 

Moreland — At  the  Western  Hospital,  To¬ 
ronto,  on  June  24,  to  Paul  A.  Moreland, 
Arts  ’24,  and  Mrs.  Moreland  (Isabelle  F. 
McCubbin),  Western  ’25,  of  1529  Bathurst 
St.,  Toronto,  a  daughter  (Margaret  Anne). 

Nickle — At  Brantford,  Ont.,  on  May  29, 
to  Donald  Collamer  Nickle,  Arts  ’24,  and 
Mrs.  Nickle,  a  son. 

Quinn — In  Belchertown,  Mass.,  on  July 
6,  to  K.  V.  Quinn,  Med.  ’  24,  and  Mrs.  Quinn, 
a  son. 

Smith — At  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Peter- 
boro,  to  J.  Cameron  Smith,  Med.  ’13,  and 
Mrs.  Smith,  of  Lakefield,  a  son. 

Sully — At  Kazabazua,  Que.,  on  May  8, 
to  N.  Cameron  Sully,  Med.  ’22,  and  Mrs. 
Sully,  a  daughter. 

Tovell — At  Rochester,  Minn.,  on  May  4, 
to  Ralph  M.  Tovell,  Arts  ’24,  Med.  ’26,  and 
Mrs.  Tovell,  a  son  (Arnold  Creighton). 

Troup — At  the  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital,  on 
May  15,  to  Wallace  Troup,  Med.  ’24,  and 
Mrs.  Troup,  a  son. 

Marriages 

Austin — On  Saturday,  May  17,  at  Mont¬ 
real,  Isabel  Owens  to  Alfred  Philip  Austin, 
Sc.  ’23. 

Blackler — At  the  United  Church  of  Can¬ 
ada,  Grand  Falls,  Newfoundland,  on  June 
19,  Florence  Soper,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  P.  H.  Soper,  to  A.  William  J.  Black¬ 
ler,  Med.  ’26,  of  Buchans,  Newfoundland. 

Brophy — In  New  York  City,  on  June  18, 
in  St.  Peter’s  Rectory,  Margaret  Elizabeth 
Brophy,  Arts  ’23,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Brophy,  of  Kingston,  to  Harold  B.  H. 
Mattson,  B.Sc.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olaf 
Mattson,  of  Kragero,  Norway. 

Clark — At  the  home  of  the  bride’s  par¬ 
ents,  Ottawa,  on  June  14,  Grace  Rona 
Alexander,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Alexander,  to  James  E.  Clark,  Sc. 
’23,  son  of  Mrs.  E.  Clark,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Clark,  of  Kingston.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark 
will  reside  in  Kingston. 

Cockburn — At  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
mother,  Kingston,  on  May  27,  Mary  Marjo¬ 
rie  Gibson,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Gibson  and 


the  late  T.  W.  Gibson,  to  John  Macmillan 
Cockburn,  Sc.  ’27,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Cockburn,  of  Gravenhurst,  Ont.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cockburn  will  reside  in  Montreal. 

Douglas-Laidlaw — In  Glenview  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  Toronto,  on  July  9,  Nancy 
Laidlaw,  Arts  ’24,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Laidlaw,  to  James  Mackie 
Douglas,  Sc.  ’24,  son  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Douglas, 
and  the  late  Mrs.  Douglas,  of  Kingston.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Douglas  will  reside  in  Timmins. 

Farnham — At  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents,  James  Street,  Ottawa,  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  May  17,  Margaret  Enid  (Peggy) 
Farnham,  Arts  ’27,  only  daughter  of  Mr. 
Mark  MacGregor  Farnham,  Arts  ’06,  and 
Mrs.  Farnham,  to  Rolla  Law  Crain,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rolla  L.  Crain,  of  Ottawa. 

Frisken — In  Hamilton,  on  May  10,  Chal¬ 
mers  Melissa  Barrowman,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Barrowman,  formerly  of 
Toronto,  to  Orval  James  Frisken,  Arts  ’27, 
Sc.  ’29,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Frisken, 
of  Napanee.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frisken  will 
reside  in  Galt. 

Gauley — At  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
mother,  142  James  Street,  Ottawa,  on  July 
5,  Gwendolyn  Boyd  Gauley,  Arts  ’20,  to 
Watson  Sellar,  of  Ottawa. 

Haydon — On  July  5,  at  St.  Patrick’s  Rec¬ 
tory,  Ottawa,  Ann  Gladys  Connelly,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Connelly,  to  A. 
Scott  Haydon,  Arts  ’28,  son  of  Senator  Hay¬ 
don,  Arts  ’93,  LL.B.  ’96,  and  Mrs.  Haydon, 
of  Ottawa. 

James — At  Napanee,  Ont.,  on  May  17, 
Helen  Jane  Muchmore,  second  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Muchmore,  of  Kingston, 
to  Frank  H.  James,  Sc.  ’27,  second  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  B.  James,  of  Walkerton. 

Jenkinson-Graham — At  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  parents  in  Arnprior,  on  Monday, 
July  7,  Anne  Elizabeth  Graham,  Arts  ’27, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Gra¬ 
ham,  to  Hugh  Cameron  Jenkinson,  Sc.  ’27, 
of  Arvida,  Que. 

Lindsay — At  the  home  of  the  bride’s  par¬ 
ents  in  Kingston,  on  June  14,  Elizabeth 
Gwendolyn  (Gwen)  Austin,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Austin,  to  George  Clay¬ 
ton  Lindsay,  Med.  ’23,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Lindsay,  Sydenham. 

Longwell — At  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents,  Muriel  Longwell,  Arts  ’28,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  Alex.  Longwell,  Arts  ’00,  Sc.  ’03, 
and  Mrs.  Longwell,  of  Toronto,  to  Bruce 
Matson,  of  Toronto. 

Mabee — On  Saturday,  June  8,  at  162  St. 
John’s  Road,  Toronto,  Florence  Mary  Shan¬ 
non,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Shannon,  of  Toronto,  to  Harold  C.  Mabee, 
Arts  ’15,  Sc.  T6,  of  Toronto,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Mabee,  of  Picton. 

Milne — In  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral,  Kings¬ 
ton,  on  May  4,  Mary  Beatrice  Milne,  Arts 
’25,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Milne, 
of  Kingston,  to  Clarence  Hill  Francis,  of 
Ottawa,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Francis, 
Toronto. 

Moore — At  the  United  Church,  Cataraqui, 
on  June  8,  Alfreda  May  Proud  Morley, 
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daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Morley,  to 
Clifford  Douglas  Moore,  Med.  ’28,  of  Hard¬ 
ing,  Mass.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Moore,  of  Arnprior. 

Mundell — In  Erskine  Church,  Montreal, 
on  June  18,  Elsie  Warden  Dunton,  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Dunton,  to 
Charles  Duncan  Thompson  Mundell,  Arts 
’24,  Med.  ’30,  of  Kingston,  son  of  Mrs.  Mun¬ 
dell  and  the  late  Dr.  D.  E.  Mundell,  Arts 
’83,  Med.  ’86. 

Porter — At  Utica,  N.Y.,  on  June  21,  Rosa¬ 
lind  Louise  Marshall,  to  Stuart  T.  Porter, 
Med.  ’28. 

Deaths 

Bell — On  June  22,  at  Toronto,  the  death 
occurred  of  Mr.  George  Bell,  K.C.,  after  an 
illness  of  several  months.  George  Bell  was 
born  in  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  in  1857,  and 
came  from  that  town  to  Queen’s  to  graduate 
B.A.  in  1878.  He  then  proceeded  to  Osgocde 
Hall*  and  three  years  later  was  called  to  the 
bar.  He  has  practised  continually  in  To¬ 
ronto;  until  1903  in  the  firm  cf  Thompson, 
Henderson,  and  Bell,  and  since  that  time 
by  himself.  He  was  appointed  K.C.  in 
1908.  He  was  a  leading  churchman,  having 
been  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Management 
of  St.  Andrew’s  Presbyterian  Church  for 
thirty  years.  He  was  also  a  prominent 
sportsman.  Surviving  him  are  his  wife, 
formerly  Miss  Marion  Sproat,  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  one  son. 

Detlor — On  June  17,  at  his  home  in  To¬ 
ronto,  the  death  occurred  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Det¬ 
lor  after  a  very  brief  illness.  Kenneth 
Detlor  was  born  in  Deseronto  in  1903,  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  L.  Detlor.  He 
came  to  Queen’s  from  that  town  in  1918, 
graduating  in  Electrical  in  1922  and  Me¬ 
chanical  the  next  year.  He  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  scholar,  being  tutor  and  demonstra¬ 
tor,  besides  winning  scholarships;  he  was 
a  boxing  champion  and  a  good  hockey 
player.  On  graduation  he  joined  the  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  at  Kingston,  was  later  at 
Montreal,  and  subsequently  became  trans¬ 
mission  engineer  at  Toronto,  where  his  work 
in  telephone  and  radio  communications  was 
of  unusual  brilliance.  He  is  survived  by 
his  parents,  who  were  visiting  him  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  by  his  wife  (formerly 
Miss  Eva  Walker),  and  by  an  infant  child. 

Finn — After  an  illness  of  more  than  a 
year  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Finn  occurred 
on  June  6  at  Ottawa.  Joseph  Peter  Finn 
was  born  in  1867  in  Chatham,  Ont.,  and 
passed  through  the  local  school  there  and 
Chatham  Collegiate  to  enter  Queen’s.  He 
graduated  B.A.  in  1905  and  at  intervals 
afterwards  pursued  further  studies  extra- 
murally.  He  became  an  ardent  and  well- 
know  educationist,  and  for  a  time  was  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  bilingual  training  school  for 
teachers  in  Ottawa.  For  twenty  years,,  he 
was  separate  school  inspector  at  Peferboro 
and  Ottawa.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
two  sons,  and  three  daughters. 


Fraser — At  Vancouver  General  Hospital, 
on  June  17,  occurred  the  death  of  Miss  A. 
Ermatinger  Fraser,  popular  teacher  and 
author,  after  several  weeks’  illness.  Annie 
Ermatinger  Fraser  was  born  in  Kingston, 
and  after  a  private  elementary  education 
entered  Queen’s  in  1893.  She  won  the  gold 
medal  in  English  and  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  women  students  of  her  time.  She 
graduated  B.A.  in  1897,  and  years  later 
did  further  postgraduate  work  to  get  her 
M.A.  in  1923.  She  first  taught  in  what  was 
then  her  home  city,  Victoria,  B.C.,  whence 
she  went  to  Seattle  as  librarian  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  High  School.  Here  she  did  excellent 
work,  but  on  the  demand  that  she  be  nat¬ 
uralized  preferred  to  return  to  her  own 
country  and  keep  her  allegiance.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  since  then  she  was  teacher  of 
history  and  English  at  King  Edward  High 
School  in  Vancouver.  She  wrote  extensive¬ 
ly  and  was  a  well-known  literary  critic. 
Her  novel  “The  Drums  of  Lanoraye”  will 
shortly  be  published.  She  is  survived  by 
her  father  and  three  sisters. 

Jones — On  July  6,  after  a  long  illness, 
the  death  occurred  at  his  home  in  Ottawa 
of  Mr.  J.  E.  Jones,  inspector  of  separate 
schools.  James  Edward  Jones  was  born  at 
Brantford  in  1863,  and  after  attending  the 
schools  there  came  to  Queen’s.  He  began 
teaching  in  1891  but  completed  his  course 
for  a  B.A.  in  1907.  He  taught  altogether 
for  twelve  years  at  Mattawa,  his  time  there 
being  broken  by  five  years  when  he  was  a 
teacher  in  St.  Peter’s  Boys’  School  at  Pe- 
terboro.  In  1908  he  was  appointed  inspec¬ 
tor  of  separate  , schools  for  Northern  On¬ 
tario  and  Ottawa  district.  From  then  until 
the  time  of  his  death  his  energies  never 
relaxed  and  even  during  the  time  of  his  en¬ 
croaching  illness  he  was  assiduous  in  his 
duties.  In  1893  he  married  Miss  Julia 
Chamberlain,  of  Mattawa,  who  survives  him 
with  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 

McKinnon — In  Weston  Hospital,  on  May 
8,  occurred  the  death  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Mc¬ 
Kinnon.  John  McKinnon  was  born  in  1896 
at  the  manse  in  Springbank,  Ont.,  the  son 
of  Rev.  John  McKinnon,  Arts  ’86,  Theol. 
’89,  and  Mrs.  McKinnon.  He  entered 
Queen’s  in  1914,  but  two  years  later  enlisted 
and  served  overseas  for  three  years.  He 
then  travelled  extensively  in  southern  Eu¬ 
rope,  returning  to  Queen’s  to  graduate  B.A. 
and  B.D.  He  won  a  travelling  fellowship 
and  proceeded  to  an  M.A.  at  Columbia.  He 
was  ordained  into  the  United  Church  minis¬ 
try  in  1925  and  served  in  pastoral  work  in 
Saskatchewan  for  four  years.  Last  year 
he  was  appointed  in  charge  of  the  Settle¬ 
ment  House  in  Regina,  but  soon  afterwards 
had  to  enter  a  sanatarium.  He  is,  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  widow,  formerly  Miss  Crosby, 
of  Weston. 

Pense — At  Welland,  Ont.,  on  June  6  oc¬ 
curred  the  death  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Pense,  Sc.  ’03. 
Edward  Herbert  Pense  was  born  in  Kings¬ 
ton  forty-nine  years  ago,  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  E.  J.  B.  Pense,  notable  journalist  and 
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politician.  Edward  Pense  passed  through 
R.  M.  C.  and  then  entered  the  School  of 
Mining,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1903. 
Soon  afterwards  he  entered  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Public  Works,  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  on  some  of  the  largest  construction 
enterprises  of  recent  years,  particularly  the 
Welland  Ship  Canal.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  engineers  on  the  construction  of  the 
LaSalle  Causeway  at  Kingston.  He  served 
overseas  for  four  years  as  an  engineer  offi¬ 
cer,  returning  with  the  rank  of  Captain. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  formerly  Miss 
Mabel  King,  of  Kingston,  and  by  three 
daughters. 

Robertson — On  May  17  the  death  occur¬ 
red  of  Mr.  John  B.  Robertson,  of  Forest 
Hill,  after  a  sudden  heart  attack  suffered 
on  the  evening  before.  John  Robertson 
was  aged  fifty-one  years  and  a  lifelong  in¬ 
habitant  of  Toronto.  After  his  graduation 
from  Queen’s  in  1903  he  became  an  ac¬ 
countant.  His  early  experience  was  gained 


with  Davidson  and  Hay  and  the  Bank  of 
Montreal.  He  was  later  accountant  with 
Mackenzie  and  Mann,  and  in  recent  years 
had  been  carrying  on  a  flourishing  account¬ 
ant’s  business  of  his  own.  He  had  been  a 
trustee  for  the  late  Mayor  Tom  Brown  of 
Stratford  and  was  engaged  on  that  difficult 
case  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had 
been  a  prominent  mason,  a  golfer  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Granite  Club,  and  was 
universally  popular.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  one  son,  aged  14. 

Wheeler — On  May  18,  after  a  long  illness, 
the  death  occurred  in  Ottawa  of  Dr.  J.  W. 
Wheeler,  well  known  physician  of  Cornwall 
and  Barry’s  Bay.  James  Walter  Wheeler 
was  born  sixty-one  years  ago  at  St.  An¬ 
drew’s,  Ont.,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  M.  Wheeler 
and  Mrs.  Wheeler,  who  still  resides  in 
Barry’s  Bay.  He  went  from  the  school  at 
St.  Andrew’s  to  Ottawa  University,  and  then 
entered  the  Royal  College  at  Queen’s  in 
1888,  graduating  M.D.,  C.M  in  1892.  He 
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practised  for  a  long  time  at  Cornwall  and 
for  the  past  nine  years  at  Barry’s  Bay. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow  (nee  Ellen 
Broderick)  and  one  son. 

Notes 

1881-1890 

Dr.  E.  M.  Clerihew,  Med.  ’90,  practises  at 
73  West  46th  St.,  New  York. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Dwyre,  Med  ’85,  has  recently 
completed  45  years  of  successful  practice. 
He  was  first  at  Westport  and  has  been  for 
the  past  thirty  years  at  Perth,  where  he  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  influential 
men  of  the  district. 

Rev.  Dr.  Arpad  Govan,  Arts  ’83,  D.D.  ’23, 
is  this  year  president  of  the  Montreal  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada. 

Rev.  Dr.  G.  E.  Hartwell,  Arts  ’81&  of 
Chentu,  Sze.,  China,  is  now  on  furlough  and 
can  be  reached  at  299  Queen  St.  W.,  Toronto 
2,  Ont. 

Dr.  Margaret  MacKellar,  Med.  ’90,  LL.D. 
’29,  took  a  prominent  part  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Women’s  Missionary  Do¬ 
minion  Board  of  the  United  Church  in  May. 

Rev.  A.  K.  McLeod,  Theol.  ’85,  of  Brigh¬ 
ton,  is  the  only  minister  of  the  United 
Church  who  has  served  the  same  church 
for  44  successive  years,  which  he  concluded 
on  June  29.  He  came  to  Queen’s  from 
Woodstock  Collegiate,  and  after  one  year 
at  Consecon  went  to  Brigton  in  1886.  He 
is  now  retiring  to  become  pastor  emeritus 
of  the  new  church  formed  by  the  union  of 
his  old  congregation  with  Trinity  Metho¬ 
dist  Church  in  the  same  town. 

Col.  D.  M.  Robertson,  Arts  ’88,  M.V.O., 
V.D.,  took  the  salute  of  the  military  church 
parade  in  Toronto  on  May  11. 

Dr.  Edward  Ryan,  Arts  ’86,  Med.  ’89, 
spent  most  of  the  summer  in  England  and 
on  the  continent. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Shannon,  Arts  ’85,  Med.  ’90,  is 
spending  the  summer  in  Italy. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Smith,  Med.  ’88,  formerly  a 
medical  missionary,  is  now  retired  and  liv¬ 
ing  at  Lakefield,  Ont.  His  son  is  Dr.  J. 
Cameron  Smith,  Med.  ’13,  who  has  a  suc¬ 
cessful  practice  at  Lakefleld,  and  who  is 
president  of  the  alumni  of  the  Peterboro 
district. 

1891-1900 

Dr.  J.  Mackintosh  Bell,  Arts  ’99,  LL,D. 
’24,  has  spent  several  weeks  at  Great  Slave 
Lake,  in  charge  of  the  combined  interests  of 
the  Atlas  Exploration  Co.,  the  Consolidated 
Mining  and  Smelting  Co.,  and  Ventures, 
Ltd.  He  returns  to  Ottawa  in  August. 

Mrs.  G.  Cooke-Adams,  wife  or  Dr.  G. 
Cooke- Adams,  Med.  ’92,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mich  , 
is  national  president  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  British  Empire  in  the  United  States, 
and  presided  over  the  annual  convention  in 
Cleveland  in  May. 

Mrs.  Hawkes  (Agnes  L.  Campbell),  Arts 
’98,  has  resided  in  Chandos,  Ont.,  for  the 
past  thirty  years. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Kirkconnell,  Arts  ’94,  for 
twenty-two  years  principal  of  Lindsay  Col¬ 
legiate,  was  presented  with  a  radio  set  on 


his  retirement  this  summer.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  teach  mathematics. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Lavell  (Mary  M.  Chambers), 
Arts  ’91,  of  Kingston,  was  chief  speaker 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  W.  M.  S.  of 
the  United  Church  in  Toronto  in  May. 

Rev.  W.  J.  McQuarrie,  Arts  ’98,  Theol. 
’03,  formerly  at  Port  Credit,  has  for  the 
past  few  years  been  United  Church  minister 
at  Birchcliffe  First  United  Church.  He  re¬ 
sides  at  234  Kingswood  Rd.,  Toronto.  Mrs. 
McQuarrie  was  Rhoda  Mills,  Arts  ’98. 

P.  F.  Munro,  Arts  ’98,  of  Toronto,  early 
in  the  summer  spoke  over  CKCL  on  “Sport 
vs.  Education.” 

E.  R.  Peacock,  Arts  ’94,  and  Mrs.  Peacock 
have  moved  to  9,  Connaught  Place,  Marble 
Arch,  W  2,  London,  England. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Rollins,  Arts  ’95,  for  the  past 
eight  years  at  St.  Andrew’s  United  Church, 
Renfrew,  has  retired  from  the  ministry  and 
will  reside  in  Toronto.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rol¬ 
lins  were  presented  with  luxurious  gifts  on 
leaving  Renfrew. 

Dr.  O.  D.  Skelton,  Arts  ’99,  Rector  of  the 
University,  and  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  External  Affairs,  is  this  year’s  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Political  Science  As¬ 
sociation, 

Dr.  E.  J.  Williamson,  Arts  ’98,  head  of 
the  modem  language  department  at  Hobart 
College,  Geneva,  N.Y.,  spent  the  summer  in 
England  and  Germany. 

1901-1910 

Dr.  W.  G.  Beggs,  Arts  ’05,  Med.  ’08,  has 
been  residing  in  England  for  the  past  ten 
years,  and  is  now  practising  at  Admiralty 
Road,  Mablethorpe,  Lines. 

Dr.  Ross  M.  Bradley,  Med.  ’08,  who  before 
the  war  spent  two  years  in  China,  has  been 
living  at  Calcutta  since  1919,  where  he  is 
superintending  surgeon  to  the  P.  &  O.  and 
British  India  Steam  Navigation  Co.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Bradley  visited  Canada  for  six 
weeks  this  summer. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Bruce,  Sc.  ’09,  Arts  ’ll,  Miller 
Memorial  Research  Professor,  is  spending 
the  summer  in  Finland,  where  he  is  conduct¬ 
ing  some  researches  in  collaboration  with 
Dr.  J.  J.  Sederholm,  LL.D.  ’29. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Dobson,  Arts  ’09,  Theol.  ’16, 
of  Bethany  United  Church,  Ottawa,  has 
moved  to  Rosemount  United  Church,  Mont¬ 
real.  He  had  been  stationed  in  Carleton 
Place  before  going  to  Ottawa. 

Rev.  William  Dobson,  Arts  ’09,  Theol.  ’15, 
has  left  Upper  Canada  College,  where  he 
taught  for  some  years. 

R.  F.  Downey,  Arts  ’07,  B.Paed.  ’08,  in¬ 
spector  of  public  schools  at  Peterboro,  re¬ 
sides  at  298  Boswell  Ave.  He  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  local  alumni  association  from 
before  the  endowment  campaign  of  1926 
until  this  year. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Fahey,  Med.  ’01,  is  supreme 
physician  for  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

W.  P.  Ferguson,  Arts  ’08,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  principal  of  Danforth  Technical 
School  in  Toronto. 
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1911-1920 

R.  H.  Archibald,  Arts  ’19,  principal  of  the 
Oakville  High  School,  has  recently  received 
the  degree  of  B.Paed.  from  Toronto. 

J.  C.  Bonham,  Sc.  ’15,  is  in  the  engineer¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  of 
Canada,  at  East  Windsor.  He  resides  at  92 
Thompson  Blvd.,  Riverside,  Ont. 

J.  W.  Boughner,  Sc.  ’14,  is  assistant  en¬ 
gineer  for  the  Dominion  Department  of 
Public  Works,  in  London,  Ont. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  V.  Brown,  Ph.D.  ’19,  Arts 
’21,  resides  at  3934  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia', 
Pa. 

S.  L.  Burns,  Sc.  ’14,  is  supply  engineer 
with  the  Canadian  International  Paper  Co., 
at  Temiskaming,  Que. 

John  Buss,  Sc.  ’19,  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Nashua,  N.H.,  has  been 
moved  to  their  head  office  at  74-78  Univer¬ 
sity  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Hon.  Frank  Carrell,  LL.D.  ’19,  is  now 
president  of  the  Quebec  Literary  and  His¬ 
torical  Society,  in  succession  to  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  T.  Love,  Arts  ’78,  D.D.  ’10. 

D.  R.  G.  Cowan,  Arts  ’17,  is  economist 
and  statistician  for  Swift  &  Co.,  at  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  is  also  teaching  in  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  Northwestern  University. 
He  has  done  postgraduate  work  at  Toronto, 
Minnesota,  and  Chicago. 

C.  B.  Dawson,  Sc.  T7,  is  resident  mana¬ 
ger  for  the  Northern  Lead  Zinc  Ltd.  and 
General  Explorations,  at  Dawson  Landing, 
Resolution,  N.W.T. 
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Dr.  K.  A.  Denholm,  Arts  T4,  Med.  T5, 
and  Mrs.  Denholm,  of  Parry  Sound,  were 
bereaved  on  May  13  by  the  death  of  their 
infant  son,  John  Kenneth  MacPherson,  aged 
six  months. 

J.  C.  Donohue,  Arts  T7,  is  president  of 
the  Central  New  York  Mortgage  and  Bond 
Co.,  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.  He  has  taught  in  the 
vocational  school  of  that  city  for  twenty 
years,  and  since  last  January  nas  been  prin¬ 
cipal.  This  school  has  approximately  1800 
day  pupils  and  1200  at  night,  with  a  teach¬ 
ing  staff  of  83  by  day  and  40  at  night. 

Miss  Beatrice  Eakins,  Arts  T9,  Comm. 
’22,  is  leaving  Peterboro  Collegiate  to  teach 
in  Hamilton. 

J.  W.  D.  Farrell,  Arts  T2,  Sc.  T5,  super¬ 
intendent  of  waterworks  for  Regina,  is  reg¬ 
istrar  of  the  recently  established  Profes¬ 
sional  Engineers’  Association  of  Saskatche¬ 
wan. 

J.  R.  Gordon,  Sc.  ’20,  is  with  the  Ontario 
Research  Foundation  at  47  Queen’s  Park, 
Toronto. 

Walter  Griesbach,  Sc.  ’12,  is  chief  engi¬ 
neer  with  the  Foundation  Co.  of  Canada,  at 
Montreal. 

H.  W.  Harkness,  Sc.  T3,  Arts  T5,  is  now 
associate  professor  of  physics  at  Acadia 
University,  Wolfville,  N.S. 

V.  R.  Henry,  Arts  T2,  of  Peterboro,  has 
moved  to  43  Dennistoun  Ave.  in  that  city. 

J.  M.  Kaine,  Arts  T2,  has  been  principal 
of  the  English-French  model  school  at  Stur¬ 
geon  Falls  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and 
has  had  great  success.  He  was  earlier  su¬ 
pervising  principal  of  the  public  schools  in 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

E.  C.  Keeley,  Sc.  T7,  inspector  of  mines 
for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  is  stationed  at 
Swastika,  Ont. 

W.  E.  Lumb,  Sc.  ’13,  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Canada  Cement  Co.,  with  headquarters  in 
the  Canada  Cement  Co.  Bldg.,  Montreal, 
Que. 

H.  R.  MacCallum,  Arts  T9,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  be  associate  professor  of  philoso¬ 
phy  at  Toronto  University. 

D.  A.  R.  McCannell,  Sc.  T4,  formerly  city 
engineer,  is  now  city  commissioner  at  Re¬ 
gina,  Sask. 

Dr.  A.  G.  McGhie,  Med.  ’16,  of  Hamilton, 
this  year  passed  his  examinations  for  M.R. 
C.P.  (Edin.) 

Dr.  B.  T.  McGhie,  Med.  ’16,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Ontario  Hospital  at  Orillia,  is 
organizing  medical  health  clinics  through¬ 
out  Ontario. 

W.  J.  Mars,  Arts  T7,  has  moved  from 
Indian  Head  to  2957  Rae  St.,  Regina. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Martin,  Med.  ’15,  has  begun  at 
Severance  Hospital,  Seoul,  the  first  anti¬ 
tuberculosis  work  along  modern  lines  in 
Korea.  He  has  been  head  of  the  Medical 
faculty  for  the  past  two  years  and  in  that 
capacity  had  come  to  see  the  grave  and  ur¬ 
gent  need  for  an  immediate  campaign  along 
the  lines  he  has  now  organized.  He  is  re¬ 
turning  home  for  a  visit  via  Vienna,  where 
has  has  been  doing  postgraduate  work. 


Rev.  John  MacNab,  Arts  T4,  Theol,  ’20, 
preached  to  the  Presbyterians  in  the  mili¬ 
tia  after  the  Church  parade  in  Toronto  on 
May  11. 

1921-1930 

Dr.  A.  E.  Ada,  Arts  ’24,  Med.  ’26,  is  prac¬ 
tising  in  New  York  City  at  33  East  68th  St. 

G.  R.  Adams,  Sc.  ’27,  has  returned  to 
South  America,  to  the  Tropical  Oil  Co., 
at  El  Centro,  Barranca  Bermejo,  Colombia. 

B.  G.  Ballard,  Sc.  ’24,  who  has  be.en  de¬ 
signing  large  direct-current  railway  motors 
for  locomotives  and  other  modern  electrical 
development  in  the  laboratories  of  West- 
inghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co., 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  is  now  electrical  engineer 
with  the  rank  of  assistant  research  physi¬ 
cist  at  the  National  Research  laboratories, 
at  Ottawa.  Mrs.  Ballard  was  Irene  Fore¬ 
man,  Arts  ’25. 

R.  H.  Bissell,  Sc.  ’28,  formerly  at  Hamil¬ 
ton,  is  now  with  the  Standard  Lime  Co.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Canada  Gypsum  and  Ala- 
bastine  Co.,  at  Joliette,  Que. 

Dr.  Charles  Camsell,  LL.D.  ’22,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Mines,  at  Ottawa,  has  been  re¬ 
appointed  to  the  National  Research  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Canada.  He  is  also,  this  year’s  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  of 
which  Dr.  James  Miller,  professor  of  path¬ 
ology,  is  chairman  of  the  biological-studies 
section. 

Dr.  James  Cappon,  LL.D.  ’21,  emeritus 
professor  of  English,  has  returned  to 
Kingston  from  Nice,  where  he  spent  sev¬ 
eral  months. 

A.  H.  Carr,  Arts  ’25,  director  of  exten¬ 
sion  at  the  University,  attended  the  national 
convention  of  the  University  Extension  As¬ 
sociation,  at  New  York,  in  May. 

Ernest  Collyer,  Sc.  ’23,  who  has  had  poor 
health  since  graduation,  has  been  advised 
by  his  doctors  that  he  cannot  resume  engi¬ 
neering  work  for  an  indefinite  period.  He 
has  been  able  to  undertake  some  insurance 
work  and  is  making  his  canvasses  by  post. 

W.  H.  Coverdale,  LL.D.  ’22,  has  moved 
his  office  from  66  Broadway  to  120  Wall  St., 
New  York. 

H.  P.  Dickey,  Sc.  ’30,  spent  a  few  weeks 
after  graduation  in  a  schooling  course  with 
the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  in  Montreal,  and 
then  joined  a  construction  gang.  He  will  be 
stationed  for  a  short  time  in  the  Ottawa 
district. 

Robert  England,  Arts  ’21,  formerly  with 
the  Colonization  Department  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railways,  at  London,  is  now 
western  manager  for  that  department,  at 
Winnipeg. 

Andy  Farquharson,  Sc.  ’30,  and  not  Mr. 
Ed.  Goodman,  is  the  permanent  secretary 
of  Science  ’30,  a§  announced  in  the  May 
“Review.”  Mr.  Farquharson’s  address  is 
20  Wellington  St.,  Brockv'ille,  Ont. 

H.  B.  Free,  Sc.  ’28^  instructor  for  the 
Kingston  Flying  Club,  spent  several  weeks 
in  England  last  spring. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Fitzgerald,  LL.D.  ’25,  Professor 
of  Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine  at  the 
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University  of  Toronto,  has  been  appointed 
for  a  three-year  term  a  member  of  the 
Health  Committee  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.  He  will  attend  the  meeting  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

H.  Simpkinson,  Sc.  ’29,  is  assayer  with 
the  Consol.  M.  &  S.  Co.,  at  Trail,  B.C. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Scott,  Arts  ’21,  has  moved 
from  Magnetewan  to  Callander,  Ont. 

Miss  May  Sharpe,  Arts  ’28,  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Co.,  has  been  transferred  from 
Montreal  to  Toronto. 

W.  A.  Shaw,  Sc.  ’21,  of  the  Windsor  Hy¬ 
dro  Electric  system,  now  resides  at  1309 
Bruce  Ave.,  Windsor. 

Rev.  G.  Watt  Smith,  D.D.  ’24,  for  the 
past  five  years  minister  of  the  United 


Church  at  Vars,  Ont.,  has  been  mov’ed  to 
Craik,  Sask.  He  spent  some  weeks  this 
summer  in  England,  where  he  met  his  bro¬ 
ther,  who  has  been  in  educational  work 
among  the  natives  of  South  Africa.  He  is 
himself  a  graduate  of  Aberdeen  and  has 
held  pastorates  at  Ottawa,  in  Manitoba, 
and  in  Glengarry. 

Dr.  Julian  C.  Smith,  LL.D.  ’23,  has  been 
reappointed  for  three  years  a  member  ox 
the  National  Kesearcn  Council. 

J.  L.  Spence,  Sc.  ’23,  is  metallurgist  with 
the  Steel  Co.  of  Canada,  at  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Dr.  R.  K.  Start,  Med.  ’28,  can  now  be 
reached  through  Dr.  Munro,  Karuizawa, 
Japan. 
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Paul  Sykes,  Arts  ’23  (Com.),  Canadian 
Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hong 
Kong,  is  in  Canada  on  duty. 

H.  V.  Tancock,  Arts  ’22,  resides  at  59 
Breadalbane  St.,  Toronto. 

J.  B.  Taylor,  Arts  ’28,  Sc.  ’30,  is  with  the 
Rhodesian  Anglo-American  Corp.,  at  Bro¬ 
ken  Hill,  Northern  Rhodesia. 

A.  D.  Winspear,  Arts  ’23,  Ontario  Rhodes 
Scholar  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  where  he 
missed  a  first  in  “Greats” — the  prize  of  the 
honour  School — by  a  narrow  margin,  has 
after  only  three  years  of  University  teach¬ 
ing  become  associate  professor  of  classics 
and  chairman  of  the  humanities  course  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  is  there 
developing  a  humanistic  course  akin  to 
“Mods-Greats”  at  Oxford,  designed  prima¬ 
rily  for  the  training  of  leaders  in  affairs 
and  the  professions.  He  spends  his  sum¬ 
mers  in  Italy  in  charge  of  the  continental 
management  and  lecturing  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Travel  Club — a  course  for  classical 
teachers  and  professors  from  this  conti¬ 
nent. 

General 

/AT  the  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
*  *  Ottawa  University  Women’s  Club  the 
following  Queen’s  alumnae  were  elected  to 
the  executive:  Miss  Charlotte  Whitton,  Arts 
’17,  president;  Miss  Mora  Guthrie,  Arts  T8, 
vice-president;  Miss  Dora  Helmkay,  Arts 
’18,  treasurer;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Ramsay  (Jean 
Hay),  Arts  ’13,  and  Miss  K.  Young,  com¬ 


mittee,  and  Miss  Amy  Fraser,  Arts  ’17, 
press  agent.  After  the  business,  of  the 
meeting  was  concluded  Miss  Whitton  ad¬ 
dressed  it  on  her  experiences  on  her  last 
trip  to  Europe. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Medical  Association  was  cele¬ 
brated  at  St.  Andrew’s,  N.B.,  on  June  25 
and  26.  Dr.  R.  A.  Hughes,  Med.  ’09,  and 
Dr.  Donald  Buchanan,  Med.  ’27,  of  St.  John, 
represented  Queen’s,  besides  Dr.  L.  J.  Aus¬ 
tin,  Professor  of  Surgery,  who  presented 
a  paper. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  T.  Callander  spent  the 
summer  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Conacher,  of  the  French  de¬ 
partment,  has  been  awarded  the  degree  of 
D.Litt.  by  the  University  of  Montreal.  His 
thesis  was  on  “Jeanne  Dare.” 

Dr.  A.  L.  Clark,  Dean  of  Applied  Science, 
has  been  reappointed  to  the  National  Re¬ 
search  Council. 

Prof.  George  Humphries  spent  the  sum¬ 
mer  in  England. 

Dr.  E.  C.  D.  MacCallum,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  medicine,  and  Mrs.  MacCallum, 
spent  several  weeks  in  the  spring  on  a  Med¬ 
iterranean  tour. 

Prof.  N.  M.  Rogers,  of  the  economics 
staff,  was  on  Mr.  Mackenzie  King’s  staff 
during  the  recent  political  campaign. 

Dr.  Felix  Walter,  of  the  French  depart¬ 
ment,  has  been  appointed  associate  profes¬ 
sor  at  Trinity  College,  Toronto. 
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PRINCIPAL  FYFE  REACHES  QUEEN’S 


RINCIPAL  W.  H.  FYFE  reached 
Kingston  at  7  p.m.  on  Saturday, 
September  27.  His  ship,  the  “Duchess 
of  Bedford,”  after  a  pleasant  passage 
from  Liverpool,  via  Belfast  and  Glas¬ 
gow,  was  delayed  by  fog  for  a  few  hours 
in  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  and  his  arri¬ 
val  was  consequently  later  than  had  been 
expected. 


PRINCIPAL  W.  H  FYFE 


The  Principal’s  party  was  met  at  the 
station  by  the  Acting  Principal,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Connell,  and  by  the  Registrar,  Dr.  W.  E. 
McNeill,  and  proceeded  from  there  to 
the  University.  At  the  Stuart  Street  en¬ 
trance  to  the  grounds  a  few  hundred  stu¬ 


dents  had  gathered  to  meet  their  new 
chief.  Cheers  of  greeting  and  Queen’s 
yells  echoed  in  welcome,  and  the  students 
accompanied  the  cars  to  the  door  of  the 
Residence,  where  a  speech  was  called  for. 
From  the  flower-banked  lawn  Mr.  Fyfe 
replied  with  a  few  words,  stating  that  he 
hoped  very  shortly  to  meet  and  know  the 
students  in  a  more  personal  and  intimate 
way. 

The  welcome  on  the  grounds  was  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  appearance  of  the  Resi¬ 
dence,  which  was  brilliantly  lighted  and 
all  ready  for  immediate  occupation.  Com¬ 
plete  arrangements  to  this  end  had  been 
made  under  the  generous  and  indefati¬ 
gable  supervision  of  Mrs.  McNeill,  who 
was  there  to  greet  the  Principal’s  fam¬ 
ily.  The  Faculty  deans  were  waiting 
inside  to  extend  their  welcome. 

The  Principal  was  accompanied  to 
Canada  by  Mrs.  Fyfe,  who  is  already 
winning  the  affection  of  the  University, 
and  by  their  daughter  and  their  younger 
son.  Miss  Fyfe  is  beginning  her  days  as 
a  Canadian  in  the  role  of  a  freshette  at 
Oueen’s. 

The  Principal  took  over  the  duties  of 
administration  on  October  1.  His  imme¬ 
diate  work  will  be  almost  exclusively  at 
the  University,  but  he  will  soon  make 
himself  acquainted  with  our  alumni  and 
with  various  Canadian  interests.  We 
await  with  confidence  the  impact  which 
he  will  make  on  our  national  life.  "There 
are  both  pride  and  loyalty  in  our  wel¬ 
come  of  William  Hamilton  Fyfe. 
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REUNION  PROGRAMME 

October  24,  25  and  26,  1930. 

Meet  Your  Old  Friends — See  the  Football  Game — 

Salute  the  New  Principal — Hear  M.  St.  Laurent. 

Immediately  on  arrival  proceed  to  Registration  Marquee  in  front  of 
Fleming  Hall  and  register  in  the  book  provided  for  your  year.  Inquire  there 
for  instructions  regarding  your  class  events. 

Senior  students  of  each  Faculty  will  be  present  to  show  you  the  new 
buildings,  equipment,  etc. 


Friday,  October  24 

9.30  A.M. — Intercollegiate  Track  Meet — George  Richardson  Memorial 

Stadium. 

1.45  P.M. — Delegates,  guests,  trustees,  council,  and  staff  of  the  University 
assemble  in  Kingston  Hall  to  proceed  to  Convocation. 

2.15  P.M. — Academic  Procession  to  Convocation.  Outside  if  weather  per¬ 
mits. 

2.30  P.M. — Fall  Convocation — Grant  Hall.  Installation  of  Principal  Fyfe. 

Conferring  of  degrees.  Presentation  of  portrait  of  Dr.  J.  C. 
Connell.  Alumni  wishing  to  attend  must  apply  before  October 
18  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Installation  Committee,  Queens 
University,  for  admission  cards  ( non-transferable ).  Hall  will 
be  opened  to  general  public  at  2.15  p.m. 

6.00  P.M. — Class  Dinners  of  various  years  holding  reunions. 

6.30  P.M. — Formal  University  Dinner  in  honour  of  Principal  Fyfe — 

La  Salle  Hotel.  For  delegates,  guests,  trustees,  council,  and 
staff  of  the  University.  Admission  by  invitation. 

9.30  P.M. — University  Reception  to  delegates,  guests,  trustees,  council, 

staff,  and  graduates  of  the  University,  and  others  especially 
invited — Grant  Hall.  Alumni  wishing  to  attend  must  apply 
before  October  18  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Installation  Commit¬ 
tee,  Queen's  University,  for  admission  cards  ( non-transfer¬ 
able ) . 

Saturday,  October  25 

9.00  A.M. — Meeting  of  Directors  of  General  Alumni  Association — Room 
221,  Douglas  Library. 

9.00  A.M. — Alumnae  Meeting — Red  Room,  Kingston  Hall. 

10.00  A.M. — Laying  of  Corner  Stone  of  Miller  Hall  (New  Geology  and 
Mineralogy  Building)  by  Hon.  William  Finlayson,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Ontario  Government. 

10.30  A.M. — Annual  Meeting  of  General  Alumni  Association — Convocation 

Hall.  At  11.00  A.M.  the  Hall  will  be  thrown  open  to  students 
and  staff  of  the  University  and  to  the  general  public  to  hear 
address  by  M.  Louis  S.  St.  Laurent. 
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11.15  A.M. — Address  by  Louis  S.  St.  Laurent,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  K.C.,  of  Quebec, 
President  of  the  Canadian  Bar  Association— Convocation  Hall. 
Subject:  “Leadership  a  Duty  of  the  University  Graduate." 

1.00  P.M. — Alumnae  Luncheon  in  honour  of  Mrs.  Fyfe. 

2.15  P.M. — Intercollegiate  Football,  Queen’s  vs.  Toronto — George  Richard¬ 
son  Memorial  Stadium.  Under  distinguished  patronage  of  His 
Excellency  the  Governor-General. 

6.00  P.M. — Class  Dinners  of  various  years  holding  reunions. 

8.00  P.M. — Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University — Room  221, 
Douglas  Library. 

8.00  P.M. — Annual  Alumni  Dance,  under  direction  of  General  Alumni 
Association — Grant  Hall.  Tickets  75  cents  each.  Procurable  at 
entrance  to  Grant  Hall. 

Sunday,  October  26 

3.00  P.M. — Thanksgiving  Service — Grant  Hall.  Conducted  by  Reverend 
John  Pringle,  D.D.,  Arts  1875.  Open  to  the  public. 


Second  Annual  Alumni  Meeting 

EVERY  alumnus  of  the  University  within  reach  of  Kingston  should 
attend  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  on  Saturday 
morning,  October  25,  in  Convocation  Hall.  This  is  the  only  occasion  on 
which  all  Queen’s  alumni,  irrespective  of  faculty  or  sex,  can  gather  for 
concerted  action  and  debate  on  matters  of  University  interest.  There  you 
will  hear  what  the  alumni  have  done  during  the  past  year,  and  there  you 
can  contribute  your  suggestions.  This  Annual  Meeting  is  the  clearing 
house  of  Queen's  opinion  and  can  very  soon  become  a  real  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  University. 

Though  the  length  of  time  possible  for  the  Annual  Meeting  this  year 
will  be  seriously  limited,  due  to  the  many  other  events  scheduled  for  this 
busy  week-end,  it  is  hoped  that  considerable  business  may  be  dealt  with, 
and  also  that  the  alumni  will  convene  immediately  after  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  Miller  Hall. 

They  will  also  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  M.  Louis  S..  St.  Laurent, 
eminent  French-Canadian  and  one  of  the  leading  jurists  of  Quebec. 

Send  Money  for  Your  Football  Tickets  Now 

FOOTBALL  tickets  reserved  for  the  Queen's- Varsity  game,  on  October 
25,  will  not  be  held  later  than  10  A.M.  on  that  day.  They  must  be 
paid  for  and  secured  from  the  office  of  the  Athletic  Board  of  Control  prior 
to  that  time. 

Alumni  with  reservations,  made  either  individually  or  through  their 
reunion  committee,  will  avoid  much  confusion  on  that  very  busy  morning 
by  sending  their  cheque  (including  exchange)  at  once  to  the  A.  B.  of  C. 
Grand  Stand  tickets  are  $1.75  each;  bleacher  tickets,  $1.00. 

Wire  for  Hotel  Accommodation 

ALUMNI  intending  to  stay  over  night  in  Kingston  during  Alumni 
Week-End  are  advised  to  wire  one  of  the  hotels  immediately  for 
reservations.  The  leading  hotels  in  Kingston  are  the  LaSalle,  the  Fronte- 
nac,  the  British  American,  and  the  New  Windsor. 
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"THE  MAKERS  OF  QUEEN’S” 

JOHN  MACGILLIVRAY,  Ph.D. 

By  E.  J.  Williamson,  Arts  ’98 


THE  death  of  Professor  John  Mac- 
gillivray,  on  August  10,  came  as  a 
distinct  shock  to  his  friends  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  throughout  the  country.  He 
had  left  Kingston  about  the  end  of  May 
in  his  usual  excellent  state  of  health  to 
visit  his  son  in  Holland  and  to  renew  old 
associations  in  Germany,  and  had  just 
returned  from  his  trip  abroad  when  he 
was  fatally  stricken.  Death  followed 
after  an  illness  which  lasted  only  a  few 
days. 

Dr.  Macgillivray  was  born  in  Colli ng- 
wood,  Ontario,  in  1855.  He  was  the 
fourth  son  of  John  Macgillivray,  one  of 
the  Scotch  pioneers  who  settled  in  Sim- 
coe  county  in  the  early  forties  of  the  past 
century.  Two  of  his  brothers  were 
clergymen  and  graduates  of  Queen’s,  but 
John  Macgillivray,  after  pasing  with 
distinction  through  the  Collingwood 
schools,  entered  the  University  of  To¬ 
ronto  and  graduated  from  there  with 
honours  in  1882.  During  the  next  two 
years  he  taught  in  Albert  College,  Belle¬ 
ville,  and  then  proceeded  to  Europe  to 
pursue  graduate  studies  at  the  Universi¬ 
ties  of  Leipsic  and  Paris.  In  1888  he 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso¬ 
phy  from  Leipsic  and  upon  his  return  to 
Canada  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Modern  Languages  at  Queen’s.  During 
a  period  of  forty -two  years  he  served  the 
University  with  untiring  zeal  and  was  the 
oldest  member  of  the  staff  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  With  his  passing  Queen’s 
University  has  lost  one  of  her  ablest 
teachers  and  another  link  between  the 
staff  of  the  past  generation  and  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  to-day  has  been  broken.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  who  is  a  daughter 
of  the  late  John  G.  Campbell  of  Perth 


and  an  honour  graduate  of  Queen’s,  and 
by  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

In  a  very  real  sense  Dr.  Macgillivray 
may  be  characterized  as  one  of  the  “Mak¬ 
ers  of  Queen’s” ;  for  it  was  through  his 
efforts  in  the  early  nineties  that  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  modern  languages  along  up-to- 
date  lines  was  created.  When  he  came 
to  Kingston  in  1888  the  teaching  of  mod¬ 
ern  languages  at  the  University  was  in  its 
infancy.  Realizing  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  this  study,  when  seriously 
pursued,  he  aimed  to  develop  courses 
which  would  give  the  students  not  only 
an  adequate  grasp  of  the  languages  from 
the  so-called  practical  point  of  view,  but 
also  a  deeper  insight  into  their  history 
and  development.  He  therefore  intro¬ 
duced  courses  in  Gothic,  Old  and  Middle 
High  German,  and  Old  French,  thereby 
laying  foundations  for  graduate  study 
which  many  of  his  students  found  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  later  on  when  they  at¬ 
tended  postgraduate  schools.  He  also  ex¬ 
tended  the  work  in  Romance  languages 
by  requiring  his  honour  students  to  take 
either  Italian  or  Spanish  in  addition  to 
the  regular  work  in  French. 

As  a  teacher  Professor  Macgillivray 
made  considerable  demands  upon  his 
students.  He  believed  strongly  in  high 
standards  and  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
subject.  His  method  of  teaching  was, 
on  the  whole,  in  accord  with  modern  re¬ 
quirements.  He  insisted  upon  good  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  fair  ability  to  write  and 
speak  the  languages  as  well  as  to  trans¬ 
late.  The  result  of  this  was  that  men  and 
women  who  had  profited  by  his  instruc¬ 
tion  were  soon  sought  after  to  fill  teach¬ 
ing  positions  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
Province.  In  1900,  when  he  was  still  in 
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charge  of  all  the  modern  language  work, 
no  department  of  the  University  had 
more  graduates  teaching  in  the  high 
schools  of  Ontario  than  the  comparative¬ 
ly  new  department  over  which  he  pre¬ 
sided. 

Dr.  Macgillivray  remained  in  charge 
of  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages 
until  1902,  when  his  work  became  so 
heavy  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  es¬ 
tablish  separate  departments  of  Germanic 
and  Romance  languages.  When  the  divi¬ 
sion  was  made  he  chose  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature  as  his  special  field, 
although  his  training  fitted  him  eminent¬ 
ly  to  teach  Romance  languages  also.  His 
thesis  for  the  doctorate  at  Leipsic  dealt 
with  the  life  and  works  of  Pierre  Lari- 
vey,  a  sixteenth  century  writer  of  com¬ 
edy  who  passed  on  Italian  traditions  to 
the  French  stage  and  exercised  some  in¬ 
fluence  on  Moliere.  His  interest  in 
French  literature  was  evidenced  also  by 
a  number  of  French  works  which  he  edit¬ 
ed  during  the  early  period  of  his  teaching 
career.  Among  these  might  be  mentioned 
Sardou’s  La  perle  noire  and  de  Maistre’s 
Voyage  autour  de  ma  chambre,  text¬ 
books  which  were  used  extensively  in 
schools  and  colleges  during  the  nineties. 

His  chief  interest  however  was  in  Ger¬ 
man,  and  after  Dr.  Campbell  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  chair  of  Romance  lan¬ 
guages  he  was  able  to  confine  his  teaching 
to  rhis  field.  That  however  did  not  mean 
that  his  efforts  were  relaxed.  Macgilli¬ 
vray  was  never  satisfied  unless  he  was 
working  to  his  utmost  capacity.  When 
he  took  charge  of  the  new  department  he 
immediately  began  to  extend  the  field  of 
Germanics  at  Queen’s  by  introducing 
more  specialized  courses,  and  after  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hedman,  who  had  taught  Scandi¬ 
navian  languages,  moved  to  Toronto  Uni¬ 
versity,  he  even  attempted  to  carry  on 
these  courses.  He  began  also  to  edit  sev¬ 


eral  German  works  including  an  edition 
of  Theodor  Storm’s  Der  Schimmelreitcr, 
a  book  which  has  been  used  in  many 
American  colleges  and  universities.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  war  made  it  difficult  to 
get  publishers  for  German  books,  but 
that  did  not  diminish  his  zeal,  and  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work 
right  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Although  Queen's  did  not  have  the 
equipment  to  carry  on  postgraduate 
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work  to  any  great  extent,  it  had  always 
been  his  ambition  to  have  one  of  his  hon¬ 
our  graduates  do  advanced  work  under 
his  direction.  At  the  Convocation  held 
last  spring  this  ambition  was  gratified 
when  Dr.  A.  L.  Harris,  of  Hobart  Col¬ 
lege,  who  had  majored  in  his  department, 
received  from  the  University  her  highest 
degree. 

Besides  attending  to  his  onerous  duties 
at  the  University,  Dr.  Macgillivray  found 
time  for  various  forms  of  public  service. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Central  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  On¬ 
tario  Department  of  Education,  and  was 
often  called  upon  to  speak  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association. 
Kingston  also  benefited  by  his  services. 
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His  long  experience  as  a  teacher  made 
him  an  invaluable  member  of  the  local 
Board  of  Education,  and  as  President 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  it  was  his 
constant  endeavour  to  make  Kingston  a 
more  beautiful  city. 

Dr.  Macgillivray  was  a  man  with 
strong  convictions  and  a  tenacity  of  pur¬ 
pose  which  at  times  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  those  who  could  not  accept 
his  point  of  view.  When  principles  which 
he  believed  to  be  vital  were  at  stake  he 


was  always  ready,  like  his  Highland  an¬ 
cestors,  to  fight  for  them,  even  at  the  risk 
of  being  unpopular.  His  life  was  char¬ 
acterized  by  an  unswerving  devotion  to 
high  ideals  and  even  those  who  were  un¬ 
able  to  agree  with  all  of  his  views  could 
not  help  admiring  the  single-heartedness 
of  his  motives.  By  his  death  Queen’s 
has  lost  a  man  who  served  her  for  many 
years  with  rare  devotion  and  who  was 
always  willing  to  sacrifice  himself  for  her 
welfare. 


QUEEN’S  DOCTORS  MEET 
AT  B.M.A.  CONVENTION 

MEDICAL  graduates  speak  in  very 
high  terms  of  the  Oueen’s  reunion 
and  supper  that  was  held  at  the  Royal 
Alexandra  Hotel,  Winnipeg,  on  August 
27,  during  the  convention  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  in  that  city.  Special 
tribute  is  paid  to  the  part  taken  by  Dr. 
S.  G.  Chown,  Med.  ’ll,  and  his  commit¬ 
tee,  whose  fine  work  made  the  Queen’s 
gathering  such  a  success. 

Due  to  the  many  other  events  sche¬ 
duled,  the  supper  could  only  be  arranged 
for  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening;  but  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  proved  no  handicap, 
and  about  fifty  alumni  and  guests  were 
present,  with  years  as  far  back  as  ’90  rep¬ 
resented  and  cities  as  far  away  as  Bris¬ 
tol.  England. 

Dr.  James  McKenty,  Med.  ’90,  acted 
as  chairman  and  introduced  Chancellor 
James  Richardson,  Arts  ’06,  LL.D.  ’29, 
the  guest  of  honour  of  the  evening.  Dr. 
Richardson,  Dean  Etherington,  and  Dr. 
L.  J.  Austin  delivered  short  addresses, 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  being  taken 
up  with  informal  discussion  of  Queen’s 
affairs  and  reminiscences  of  former  days. 
Greetings  were  sent  to  the  alumni  groups 
of  Toronto,  McGill,  and  Western  uni¬ 
versities. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  Queen’s 


gathering  consisted  of  Gordon  Chown, 
Med.  ’ll,  convener;  C.  R.  Donovan,  Med. 
’20;  C.  W.  Duncan,  Med.  ’26;  J.  H. 
Dennison,  Med.  ’29.  Those  present 
were:  Chancellor  James  A.  Richardson, 
Arts  ’06,  LL.D.  ’29;  Dean  Frederick 
Etherington,  Med.  ’02 ;  Dr.  L.  J.  Austin ; 
D.  M.  Baker,  Med.  T4;  J.  A.  Blezard, 
Med.  T4;  M.  R.  Bow,  Med.  ’ll;  A.  A. 
Cameron,  Med.  ’20 ;  A.  B.  Chapman, 
Med.  ’99;  F.  H.  Clark,  Med.  T4;  A.  B. 
Cooke,  Med.  T2;  Gordon  Chown,  Med. 
’ll  ;  J.  V.  Connell,  Med.  ’02;  C.  M.  Car- 
ruthers,  Med.  ’21 ;  D.  G.  Dingwall,  Med. 
’06;  C.  R.  Donovan,  Med.  T5;  C.  W. 
Duncan,  Med.  ’26 ;  L.  S.  Fallis,  Med. 
T9;  J.  C.  Gillie,  Med.  ’09;  D.  W.  Gray, 
Med.  ’04;  B.  C.  Hardiman,  Med.  T4; 
J.  E.  Harvey,  Med.  T9;  John  Jackson, 
Med.  ’ll;  Donald  McCallum  (Manitoba 
T9)  ;  N.  E.  MacDougall,  Med.  ’ll ;  F.  B. 
McIntosh,  Med.  ’08;  C.  C.  McCullough, 
Med.  ’04;  James  McKenty,  Med.  ’90; 

A.  J.  McLaughlin,  Med.  ’05 ;  R.  W. 
McOuay,  Med.  T4;  E.  T.  Myers,  Med. 
’08;  R.  E.  Nicholls,  Med.  ’07;  J.  J. 
O’Hara,  Med.  ’98 ;  IC.  V.  Overend,  Med. 
’ll  ;  W.  M.  R.  Palmer,  Med.  ’06;  R.  M. 
Reid,  Med.  ’02;  A.  C.  Scott,  Med.  ’ll; 

B.  A.  Smith,  Med.  ’05 ;  R.  S.  Stevens, 
Med.  T2;  Wallace  Troup,  Med.  ’24; 
T.  B.  Tucker,  Med.  T9;  C.  W.  White, 
Med.  ’22;  H.  M.  Young,  Med.  T2;  J.  G. 
Young,  Med.  ’ll;  R.  G.  Yoerger,  Med. 
’22;  L.  Zealand,  Med.  T4. 
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QUEEN’S  THEOLOGICAL  ALUMNI 
CONFERENCES  IN  THE  ’90’s 

By  Salem  G.  Bland,  D.D. 


IT  looks  like  the  veriest  accident,  and 
therefore  to  my  philosophy  a  most  au¬ 
thentically  providential  leading,  that  in¬ 
troduced  me  to  the  Queen’s  Theological 
Alumni  Conferences  in  the  winter  of 
1893.  I  had  been  invited  to  preach  in 
my  old  church,  Queen  Street  Methodist, 
on  some  special  occasion.  What  it  was 
I  am  unable  to  recall.  There  was  per¬ 
haps  something  rather  prophetical  about 
the  sermon.  I  had  just  read  a  rather  re¬ 
markable  article  in  an  American  periodi¬ 
cal.  This  article  described  the  mad  rush 
of  50,000  homesteaders  on  one  day,  April 
22,  1889,  into  the  Oklahoman  district 
hitherto  reserved  for  Indians,  and  showed 
that  land  in  the  United  States  suitable  for 
tillage  without  irrigation  was  now  pretty 
completely  taken  up.  It  argued,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  surplus  population  of  the 
republic  must  perforce  spill  over  into  the 
vast  arable  areas  of  the  unbroken  prai¬ 
ries  of  the  Canadian  West.  This  had 
fired  my  imagination  and  I  endeavoured 
in  my  sermon  to  show  how  we  should 
prepare  for  this  incoming  tide  by  estab¬ 
lishing  on  a  firm  basis  such  vital  Cana¬ 
dian  conditions  as  British  justice,  sanc¬ 
tity  of  marriage,  observance  of  the 
Lord’s  Day,  Prohibition,  and  perhaps 
some  other  features.  Principal  Grant 
was  in  the  congregation  and  said  some 
kind  words  to  me  at  the  close,  though  I 
remember  thinking  that  there  was  one  of 
these  points  on  which  he  would  scarcely 
be  in  agreement. 

I  don’t  know  whether  the  sermon  had 
anything  to  do  with  it  or  whether  the  in¬ 
vitation  was  simply  courtesy  to  a  visitor, 
but  some  one  invited  me  to  attend  on 


Monday  night  a  meeting  of  the  Queen’s 
Theological  Alumni.  This  conference 
was  then  in  its  infancy,  having  met,  I 
think,  for  the  first  time  the  year  before. 
It  was  a  small  gathering  that  I  found, 
assembled  not  in  a  classroom  or  in  Con¬ 
vocation  Hall  but  in  what,  I  think,  must 
have  been  the  Faculty  Common  Room. 
A  paper  was  read  on  the  German  Bibli¬ 
cal  criticism  which  was  only  then  begin¬ 
ning  to  make  itself  known  in  Canada, 
and  of  which  I  knew  almost  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  challenged  the  orthodox  views 
of  the  date  and  authorship  of  some  books 
of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 
In  the  discussion  that  followed  I  was 
courteously  called  on  to  give  my  views, 
and  I  remember  that  without  much  hesi¬ 
tation  I  expressed  my  regret  at  the  dis¬ 
turbance  these  scholars  were  making  by 
their  upsetting  investigations  and  specu¬ 
lations,  which  seemed  to  me  quite  un¬ 
called  for.  If,  however,  scholars  must 
always  be  gnawing  at  something,  I  said, 
like  rats  and  mice  whose  teeth  are  con¬ 
stantly  growing  and  would  push  the  jaws 
apart  and  make  mastication  impossible  if 
they  were  not  being  constantly  worn 
away  by  exercise,  then  I  thought  they 
should  strictly  confine  their  highly  un¬ 
certain  and  unsettling  hypotheses  to  the 
pages  of  technical  periodicals,  not  access¬ 
ible  to  the  general  public. 

One  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  exhorts 
Israel  to  look  at  the  rock  from  which 
it  had  been  hewn  and  to  the  hole  of  the 
pit  out  of  which  it  had  been  dug.  That - 
is  what  I  feel  I  am  doing  when  I  recall 
my  first  venture  into  the  field  of  the 
Higher  Criticism,  which,  however  inglo¬ 
rious,  gave  me  in  later  years  some  sym- 
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pathy  with  those  whose  first  reaction  to 
these  new  theories  was  like  my  own. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have 
thought  much  more  about  this  gathering 
— funds  for  travel  were  small  in  those 
days — if  by  what  to  me  seems  another 
providential  coincidence  I  had  not  found 
myself  preaching  in  Kingston  during  the 
next  annual  Conference  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  time,  however,  I  was  able, 
and  had  the  good  sense,  to  be  present  dur¬ 
ing  a  large  part  of  the  Conference.  A 
third  time  I  think  I  was  enabled  to  be 
present  through  an  invitation  to  preach 
special  sermons  in  a  town  near  Kings¬ 
ton.  By  this  time  I  had  become  firmly 
rooted,  and  as  providentially  for  the  ten 
years  before  I  went  out  to  Winnipeg  I 
was  stationed  in  places  not  far  from 
Kingston, — Cornwall,  Smith’s  Falls,  and 
Ottawa,  it  was  possible  for  me,  despite 
my  slender  financial  resources,  to  attend 
every  year  from  1893  to  1903.  Hospi¬ 
tality  I  would  gratefully  acknowledge 
was  never  lacking  from  old  friends, 
among  them  Mr.  Henry  Folger,  and  the 
Principal. 

In  those  early  years  the  Conference 
extended,  I  think,  from  the  Monday 
evening  of  one  week  to  the  Friday  (or 
Saturday)  noon  of  the  next,  thus  en¬ 
abling  pastors  to  get  away  for  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  time  on  each  side  of  one  Sun¬ 
day  ;  at  any  rate  it  lasted  for  ten  strenu¬ 
ous  days,  morning,  afternoon,  and  even¬ 
ing,  with  no  let-up  for  recreation  as  in 
these  degenerate  days.  The  first  symp¬ 
tom  of  decline  came  in  1898  when  the 
Conference  was  restricted  to  a  week. 

The  soul  of  these  early  Conferences 
was,  of  course,  the  Principal.  It  was 
General  Garfield,  I  think,  who  once  said 
that  a  log  with  Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end 
and  a  student  at  the  other  constituted  a 
university.  Principal  Grant  and  a  dozen 
of  the  most  mediocre  alumni  could  have 
always  produced  a  conference  worth 


while.  I  have  never  known  any  one  who 
suggested  the  intellectual  athlete  like 
Grant,  one  might  almost  say  gladiator, 
though  perhaps  hockeyist  or  lacrosse 
player  is  a  more  appropriate  simile.  Of 
living  men  the  one  who  occurs  to  me  as 
most  like  him  is  Lloyd  George,  both  quick 
as  lightning,  keen,  resourceful,  indomi¬ 
table,  unceasingly  alert,  deadly  fighters. 
If  the  Welsh  George  surpassed  the  Cana¬ 
dian  in  picturesqueness  and  sheer  mag¬ 
netism  of  eloquence,  the  latter  excelled 
in  disinterestedness  and  moral  dignity.  I 
think,  however,  they  were  both  Celts  with 
the  excellence  and  a  touch  of  the  defects 
of  the  Celt. 

Grant,  I  have  always  felt,  was  the 
ablest  Canadian  of  his  generation,  as 
Egerton  Ryerson  was  of  the  preceding. 
Both  were  keenly  interested  in  politics 
and  would  have  assuredly  been  powerful 
figures  in  it,  though  I  doubt  if  men  who 
had  felt  the  call  of  God  to  the  ministry 
could  have  reached  leadership  in  either 
of  the  two  old  parties,  Canadian  public 
life  being  as  it  has  been  and  still  is.  I 
do  not  think  there  are  any  figures  as  com¬ 
manding  in  Canadian  life  to-day,  which, 
if  it  be  a  fact,  deserves  enquiry. 

Grant  was  a  prophetic  soul.  Looking 
over  my  notes  of  these  early  Conferences 
I  found  those  I  took  of  a  paper  by  him 
in  1896  on  the  Problems  of  Canadian 
Preaching,  also  the  notes  of  the  detailed 
and  sufficiently  audacious  criticism  it 
moved  me  to  make.  It  is  interesting  to 
me  to  note  how,  eventually,  I  came  to 
agree  with  him  at  every  point  which  I 
then  challenged.  I  fancy  that  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Conference  had  similar 
experiences.  No  one  thing,  I  think,  has 
ever  done  so  much  as  these  Conferences 
to  liberate  the  mind  of  Protestant  min¬ 
isters  in  Canada  from  the  narrowness, 
the  excessive  subjectivity,  and  the  un¬ 
critical  traditionalism  of  the  evangelical 
Protestantism  till  then  prevailing. 
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Sometimes  I  have  thought  of  modern 
theological  Conferences  that  they  suf¬ 
fered  from  excessive  urbanity.  These 
old  Queen’s  Conferences  never  did  and 
never  could  with  “Geordie”  present. 
Once,  I  remember,  when  something  had 
stirred  that  deep  longing  for  Christian 
unity  which  was  such  a  passion  with  him 
he  had  been  moved  to  confess  how  if  he 
were  living  in  a  place  where  there  was 
but  one  church  he  would  unite  with  that, 
whatever  it  was,  Anglican,  Methodist, 
Congregational,  even  Baptist,  though  he 
admitted  he  would  find  it  a  little  difficult 
to  go  under  the  water.  “If  you  did  you 
would  make  it  hiss,  Principal,”  interject¬ 
ed  the  irrepressible  and  ever-witty  Milli¬ 
gan,  through  all  the  years  I  attended  the 
faithful  and  most  efficient  president  of 
the  Association,  and  scarcely  second  even 
to  Grant  in  keeping  the  Conferences 
lively. 

One  evening  I  remember  we  had  a 
regular  shindy.  My  recollections  of  it 
are  fragmentary,  but  I  think  the  paper 
had  been  given  by  one  of  Professor 
Shortt’s  old  students,  possibly  by  E.  R. 
Peacock,  from  whom  I  remember  several 
admirable  studies  in  economics  and  lit¬ 
erature  and  who  was  not  then  probably 
dreaming  of  the  high-financiering  flights 
he  was  destined  to  make.  The  paper,  at 
any  rate,  by  whomsoever  written  had 
seemed  to  me  to  betray  a  note  which  I 
thought  I  had  caught  rather  frequently 
in  Shortt  and  his  students,  a  note  of  what 
seemed  to  me  like  contempt  for  the  think¬ 
ing  of  the  unacademic  world, — social  re¬ 
formers,  women’s  societies,  etc.  Prob¬ 
ably  I  was  in  a  somewhat  hypersensitive 
frame  of  mind.  At  any  rate  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  we  had  not  learned  in  those 
days  to  eliminate  or  cut  the  claws  and 
pull  the  teeth  of  I  think  I  assailed  the  ar¬ 
rogance  of  the  intellectual  Brahmin  and 
defended  the  wisdom  of  normal  human 
experience  and  of  moral  insight.  This 


started  others  off ;  the  issue  was  broad¬ 
ened  and  the  temperature  raised ;  and 
pretty  soon  the  Principal  leaped  into  the 
arena  and  made  such  a  speech  as  I  never 
heard  him  make  before  or  after.  Prob¬ 
ably  some  reference  had  been  made  to 
the  then  prevailing  and  heated  contro¬ 
versy  over  Prohibition.  The  Principal 
had  given  his  powerful  support  to  the 
Anti’s  and  had  naturally  drawn  on  him¬ 
self  intense  hostility.  I  think  he  was  in 
a  sensitive  and  irritable  frame  of  mind. 
He  certainly  let  himself  go  at  the  temper¬ 
ance  people,  “Yes,”  he  exclaimed,  “they 
are  extolled  for  their  soft  hearts  and  their 
heads  are  as  soft  as  their  hearts.”  The 
fur  certainly  flew  that  night. 

To  no  man  I  have  known,  except  my 
father,  do  1  think  I  owe  so  much  as  to 
Grant.  What  I  caught  from  him  I 
might  possibly  have  got  later  from  other 
sources  of  intellectual  and  moral  conta¬ 
gion.  Still  I  rather  shiver  when  I  think 
what  I  might  have  missed  had  I  not  come 
in  contact  when  I  did  with  his  strong, 
free,  and  fearless  spirit.  But  in  nothing 
did  I  ever  find  his  attitude  and  arguments 
so  little  convincing  as  on  the  temperance 
question.  On  pretty  much  every  other 
subject  I  came,  not.  always  without  resis¬ 
tance,  to  share  his  views. 

Looking  over  the  programmes  of  those 
Conferences,  which  I  rejoice  my  often 
burdensome  and  sometimes  unjustifiable 
museum  disposition  has  preserved,  I  am 
impressed  with  the  scope  of  our  discus¬ 
sions.  Oid  and  New  Testament  studies 
were  always  of  course  the  piece  de  resis¬ 
tance.  Almost  always,  too,  was  associ¬ 
ated  a  stiff  philosophical  study.  Every 
phase  of  the  economic  life  was  carefully 
and  honestly  reviewed,  the  great  periods 
also  of  Church  history,  practical  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  ministry,  great  masters  of 
literature,  notable  contemporary  books, 
with  a  good  deal  of  science  but  perhaps 
not  so  much  as  would  find  its  way  into 
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such  programmes  to-day,  particularly 
psychological  science,  of  which  my  pro¬ 
grammes  and  recollections  hold  no  trace. 

What  we  always  exulted  in  was  what 
we  thought  was  the  distinctive  and  per¬ 
haps  unique  glory  of  Queen’s, — the  inti¬ 
macy  between  the  Theological  and  the 
Arts  faculties.  The  Arts  professors  were 
as  generous  in  their  assistance  as  their 
contributions  were  valuable. 

At  the  head  of  these  was  Dr.  Watson. 
Students  and  alumni  had  enormous  re¬ 
spect  for  the  matchless  abilities,  the  in¬ 
exhaustible  resourcefulness,  the  fearless¬ 
ness,  and  the  untiring  and  disinterested 
devotion  of  the  Principal,  but  they  re¬ 
vered  Watson  as  no  other.  There  is  a 
story  of  Wellington,  who  played  in  his 
later  years  by  no  means  so  wise  or  distin¬ 
guished  a  part  in  politics  as  he  had  in  the 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  Britain,  and 
laid  himself  very  open  to  the  criticism 
of  Liberals  at  any  rate.  A  follower  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  one  of  the  most  vig¬ 
orous  opponents  of  Wellington,  in  per¬ 
haps  rather  a  sycophantish  spirit  started 
in  one  day  when  in  conversation  with 
Lord  Russell  to  run  down  the  great  gen¬ 
eral  but  unsuccessful  statesman.  But  the 
great  Whig  leader  stopped  him  summari¬ 
ly.  “Don’t  blaspheme,”  he  said.  That 
is  the  way  every  one  thought  of  the  quiet, 
disapassionate,  unobtrusive  thinker  who 
was  kind  enough  to  come  down  from  the 
lonely  heights  where  he  habitually  dwelt 
to  illuminate  and  not  infrequently  to 
confound  the  alumni  with  the  wisdom  of 
what  a  fellow-philosopher  characterized 
as  the  finest  philosophical  mind  of  his 
generation. 

Professor  Cappon  was  always  hailed 
with  delight  not  only  for  his  sure  taste 
and  his  fascinating  artistry  of  words  but 
for  the  insight  and  spirituality  of  his 
obiter  dicta  on  religion. 

Professor  Shortt’s  mastery  of  the  eco¬ 


nomic  field,  his  freedom  from  popular 
prejudices,  his  boldness  of  speculation, 
and  his  unfailing  helpfulness  made  him 
of  unsurpassed  service  to  the  ministerial 
mind,  a  service  probably  enhanced  by  a 
perhaps  slightly  excessive  predilection  for 
ironic  and  destructive  criticism.  Eulo¬ 
gies  on  Professor  Shortt  are  peculiarly 
significant  coming  from  one  who  so  often 
rightly  or  wrongly,  or  probably  rightly 
and  wrongly,  disagreed  with  him. 

To  none  of  the  lights  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  would  there  be,  I  think,  such  a  gen¬ 
eral  willingness  to  ascribe  something  of 
the  mysterious  gift  of  genius  as  to  John 
MacNaughton.  A  lambent  flame  played 
about  his  speech  at  times.  Some  of  his 
papers  on  the  New  Testament  were 
eoochal. 

i. 

A  touch  of  genius,  too,  I  think,  some 
would  be  disposed  to  ascribe  to  Profes¬ 
sor  Dupuis.  His  gifts  however  lay  in 
regions  remote  from  most  of  the  alumni 
and  only  once  do  I  remember  his  taking 
a  leading  part  in  the  Conferences. 

Dr.  Dyde,  then  Dr.  Watson‘s  assistant, 
was  always  welcome  though  we  heard 
him  seldom.  He  made  Hegelianism  seem 
more  human  than  did  his  Himalayan  mas¬ 
ter. 

Drawing  so  near  as  I  suspect  that  I  am 
to  suggested  limits  which  I  do  not  wish  to 
overpass,  I  find  that  I  must  deny  myself 
other  references  I  should  like  to  make. 

Two  new  voices  were  heard  in  the 
Conference  of  1898.  One  was  that  of  a 
classical  scholar  and  religious  teacher  who 
has  since  become  known  all  over  the 
world,  T.  R.  Glover,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Only  in  three  Conferences, — those  of 
1898,  1899,  1901,  did  we  have  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  hearing  Dr.  Glover.  His  papers 
were  all  on  the  early  Christian  centu¬ 
ries  ;  he  was  young  and  seemed  young  in 
everything  but  in  his  indubitable  scholar¬ 
ship — a  kind  of  inspired  boy. 
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He  who  is  now  the  veteran  of  the 
Theological  staff,  if  not  of  the  whole 
University  staff,  the  greatly  esteemed  and 
beloved  Dr.  Jordan,  made  his  first  bow  to 
the  Conference  in  the  same  year  as  Dr. 
Glover,  1898.  He  presented  the  novel 
spectacle  of  a  thoroughly  English  Pres¬ 
byterian.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Principal  brought  him  to  the  Conference 
expressly  to  try  him  out  or  whether  it 
was  his  visit  that  suggested  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  but  his  mastery  of  his  subject,  the 
vividness  of  his  imagination,  the  choice¬ 
ness  of  his  style,  lit  up  by  the  glow  of  an 
ethical  enthusiasm,  very  quickly  gave  him 
a  standing  which  made  his  elevation  to 
the  professoriate  the  next  year  seem  a 
most  natural  sequence. 

I  have  left  myself  no  space  to  tell  of 
the  helpfulness  of  the  non-pro fessorial 
members  of  the  Conference,  but  I  cannot 
deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  giving  such 
names  as  I  remember  and  recalling  the 
personality  of  a  most  likeable  crowd — 
not  a  petty  or  mean  or  jealous  trait  about 
one  of  them  as  I  recall  them :  G.  M.  Mil¬ 
ligan,  D.  J.  Macdonnell,  Malcolm  Mac- 
gillivray,  Dr.  Lyle,  S.  Houston,  John 
Hay,  John  Chisholm,  J.  Cumberland,  J.  J. 
Wright,  J.  G.  Stuart,  Neil  Leckie,  D. 
MacTavish,  John  Sharp,  the  two  Lairds, 
J.  A.  Sinclair,  Ernest  Thomas,  Eber 
Crummy,  J.  Elliott,  D.  Strachan,  John  D. 
Boyd,  J.  Binnie,  D.  C.  Hossack,  W.  A. 
Hunter,  R.  J.  Plutcheon,  David  Flem¬ 
ming,  John  Young,  Thurlow  Fraser,  C. 
E.  Bland,  Neil  MacPherson,  T.  J.  Thomp¬ 
son,  W.  W.  Peck,  Alfred  Gandier,  J.  W. 
Milne,  D.  G.  MacPhail,  James  Anthony, 
Robert  Herbison;  and  some  who  were 
neither  professors  nor  ministers,  G.  M. 
Macdonnell,  as  interested  in  the  Confer¬ 
ences  as  any,  and  two  now- famous  stu¬ 
dents  of  Dr.  Shortt,  E.  R.  Peacock,  and 
A.  Hay  don.  How  many  of  them,  alas, 


have  passed  to  another  land,  where  one 
hopes,  however,  that  they  are  still  stu¬ 
dents  or  have  taken  on  some  venerable¬ 
ness  of  aspect,  but  in  my  picture  gallery 
their  portraits  hang  radiant  with  undying 
vouth. 

Appreciation  must  be  given  of  the 
great  part  played  in  the  Conferences  by 
the  one  who  filled  the  presidential  chair 
through  all  the  years  of  my  attendance, 
Dr.  Milligan  of  old  St.  Andrews,  To¬ 
ronto.  His  part  was  only  second  to  that 
of  the  Principal.  The  heaviest  paper 
could  not  make  a  session  dull  with  Milli¬ 
gan  in  the  chair  nor  could  discussion 
languish.  Few  papers  were  more  pedes¬ 
trian  than  his  own  so  long  as  he  stuck 
to  his  manuscript,  which  providentially 
he  never  long  could,  but  we  listened  pa¬ 
tiently  waiting  for  the  moment  when  the 
shaggy  head  would  be  lifted,  the  ms. 
dropped,  the  eyeglasses  removed,  and  the 
essayist  would  start  hotfoot  after  an  idea 
that  had  just  crossed  his  path.  Then  came 
unplanned  fireworks,  such  extempora¬ 
neous  coruscations  and  fulgurations  as  I 
have  never  witnessed  in  any  other  Cana¬ 
dian  preacher.  With  Milligan  must  be 
associated  the  similarly  perpetual  secre¬ 
tary,  Reverend  John  D.  Boyd,  to  whom 
the  Conferences  owed  a  great  debt. 

I  cannot  close  without  propounding  the 
riddle  why  Convocation  Hall  addresses 
at  both  Oueen’s  and  Toronto  came  to  lose 
their  interest.  In  the  ’90’s  they  were  a 
great  event  on  Sunday  afternoons  during 
the  session.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
crowded  hall,  the  expectancy,  the  keen 
interest  in  University  circles  and  in  the 
whole  city. 

In  the  introduction  of  modern  Biblical 
study  into  Canada  Queen's,  I  think,  has 
the  lasting  honour  of  having  led  the  way, 
and  she  owes  it,  like  so  much  else,  to 
Principal  Grant. 
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MANY  CHANGES 
ON  CAMPUS 

MUCH  progress  has  been  made  on  the 
new  buildings  and  various  other 
changes  have  taken  place  on  the  Univer¬ 
sity  campus  since  the  August  issue  of  the 
Review.  When  the  students  returned  this 
fall  they  were  amazed  at  all  that  had  been 
accomplished  during  the  summer  months, 
and  graduates  coming  back  at  Reunion 
week-end  will  likewise  be  surprised  when 
they  see  the  improvements  that  have  come 
about  since  their  last  visit. 

As  the  present  Reviez v  goes  to  press, 
the  new  Gymnasium  is  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  completion.  The  concrete  and  stone¬ 
work  were  finished  early  in  September; 
the  roof  is  now  on ;  and  all  that  remains 
to  be  done  is  the  plastering  and  other 
work  on  the  interior  of  the  building.  The 
swimming  pool  lacks  only  the  white  tile 
with  which  it  is  to  be  surfaced.  It  is  of 
full  Olympic  size,  with  five  lanes  and  an 
adequate  spectators'  gallery,  and  will  be 
one  of  the  finest  in  Canada.  The  other 
details  of  the  building  are  corresponding¬ 
ly  impressive.  The  external  beauty  and 
grace  of  the  structure  are  particularly  no¬ 
ticeable,  and  undoubtedly  the  whole  build- 
*  ing  will  be  one  of  the  show-places  of 
Queen’s.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  be 
ready  for  occupation  shortly  after  De¬ 
cember  1. 

Miller  Hall,  the  new  Geology  and  Min¬ 
eralogy  building,  though  started  much 
later  than  the  Gymnasium,  has  also  made 
satisfactory  progress.  The  stonework 
has  been  carried  above  the  main  floor, 
which  has  been  laid,  and  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  steel  work  has  been  erected.  The  sec¬ 
ond  story  is  now  taking  shape.  The 
building  gives  one  the  impression  of  un¬ 
usual  length,  due  possibly  to  its  compara¬ 
tive  narrowness.  It  will  in  fact  be  one 
of  the  longest  on  the  campus.  It  faces 
on  Union  Street,  and  from  present  indi¬ 
cations  will  also  present  a  very  beautiful 
appearance.  Both  it  and  the  Gymna- 
sum  are,  of  course,  being  built  of  Kings¬ 
ton  limestone,  and  will  continue  the  uni¬ 
formity  and  stateliness  of  Queen’s  archi¬ 
tecture. 


The  extension  to  Nicol  Hall  was  com¬ 
pleted  some  time  ago,  and  the  mining  and 
mill  machinery — miniature  in  design — 
was  installed  prior  to  the  return  of  the 
students.  This  will  replace  the  Old  Mill 
for  laboratoray  purposes  and  will  fill  a 
need  that  has  been  particularly  apparent 
for  some  years.  Professors  Graham  and 
MacKay  are  both  well  pleased  with  their 
extended  quarters  and  new  equipment. 

As  for  the  old  Gymnasium,  the  outside 
appears  the  same,  but  inside,  downstairs, 
everything  is  different.  The  swimming 
pool  is  now  Professor  Ellis’s  reservoir, 
and  concrete  flumes  diverge  from  it, 
ready  for  the  most  complicated  hydraulic 
measurements.  The  partitions  have  been 
removed,  and  the  new  laboratory  will  en¬ 
able  the  study  of  practical  hydraulics  to 
be  carried  on  much  more  satisfactorily 
than  was  possible  in  the  old  brick  derelict 
next  to  the  Power-house,  which,  bv  the 
way,  was  pulled  down  during  September. 

The  main  floor  of  the  old  Gymnasium 
will  continue  to  be  used  for  athletics  pur¬ 
poses  for  another  month  or  two,  when  it 
will  then  become  the  Mechanical  Labora¬ 
tory,  replacing  the  “Tool  House,”  which 
has  done  honourable  duty  for  so  many 
years.  Just  what  is  to  happen  to  the  two 
old  wooden  buildings  is  not  yet  decided. 

Changes  have  also  taken  place  in  Gor¬ 
don  Hall.  A  new  ventilating  system  has 
been  installed,  and  by  means  of  a  very 
efficient  system  of  suction  fans  all  fumes 
will  be  removed  from  class-rooms  and 
laboratories,  as  well  as  a  supply  of  fresh 
air  maintained.  The  attic,  which  was 
formerly  used  as  a  store-room,  has  been 
finished  and  now  includes  a  laboratory, 
class-room,  and  offices.  The  class-room 
will  seat  seventy-five  students,  and  the 
laboratory  will  accommodate  one  hundred 
and  eighty,  in  classes  of  sixty  at  a  time. 
The  laboratory  will  be  chiefly  used  by  the 
Meds.  and  by  other  students  doing  bio¬ 
logical  chemistry. 

Other  minor  improvements  are  noticed. 
An  elevator  has  been  installed  in  Ontario 
Hall,  but  the  main  alterations  in  the  north 
end  of  this  building,  to  accommodate 
Chemical  Engineering  in  place  of  the 
Mineralogy  and  Geology  departments 
now  housed  there,  will  not  be  started  for 
some  time  yet.  The  basement  of  the 
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New  Arts  Building  has  been  furnished 
with  lockers,  which  will  help  cure  the  epi¬ 
demic  of  overcoat  “borrowing"  which 
was  rampant  last  winter. 

The  Medicals  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  the  extension  work  on  the  General 
Hospital  and  on  the  new  wing  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu  are  almost  completed.  They 
will  add  much  to  the  efficiency  of  these 
two  fine  institutions. 

It  has  been  a  very  busy  summer  at 
Queen’s. 


NICHOLLS  SCHOLARSHIP 

IN  CHEMISTRY 

SCHOLARSHIP  known  as  “The 
Dr.  William  H.  Nicholls  Scholar¬ 
ship  in  Chemistry"  has  been  recently 
founded  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Nicholls  of  New 
York,  in  honour  of  his  father,  the  late 
Dr.  William  H.  Nicholls,  celebrated  in¬ 
ternational  chemist  and  chemical  engi- 
neer. 

Any  student  taking  the  chemistry 
courses  common  to  all  second-year  stu¬ 
dents  in  Applied  Science  and  in  Chemis¬ 
try  2  in  Arts  will  be  eligible  to  compete 
for  the  prizes.  In  this  way  the  award  is 
open  to  a  comparatively  large  group,  a 
number  of  whom  will  eventually  special¬ 
ize  in  chemistry.  The  first  prize  is  to  be 
sixty  dollars,  the  second  forty  dollars. 

The  scholarship  will  be  a  memorial  to 
a  distinguished  gentleman  and  scholar, 
whom  Queen’s  in  1928  had  the  privilege 
of  honouring  with  the  degree  of  LL.D. 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  MACDONALD 

NEW  WARDEN 

OF  STUDENTS’  UNION 

IEUTEN  ANT-COLONEL  K.  L. 
STEVENSON,  who  has  been  war¬ 
den  of  the  Students’  Memorial  Union 
since  its  opening  in  January,  1929,  re¬ 
signed  during  the  past  summer,  to  return, 
it  is  understood,  to  his  previous  archaeo¬ 
logical  work ;  and  the  Union  committee 
has  appointed  Captain  John  Macdonald, 
of  Kingston,  as  his  successor. 

Captain  Macdonald  was  born  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  educated  at  Edinburgh  Aca¬ 


demy.  After  graduating  there,  he  prac¬ 
tised  accountancy  in  Scotland  and,  in 
1905,  migrated  to  Canada.  He  first  en¬ 
gaged  in  mining  on  the  Lievre  River,  near 
Buckingham,  Quebec,  but  after  four 
years  found  his  way  to  Ottawa,  where  he 
entered  the  import  trade,  representing  a 
machine  company  of  Scotland. 


CAPT.  JOHN  MACDONALD 

(Courtesy  of  The  Sailor) 

While  in  Scotland  Captain  Macdonald 
had  been  paymaster  for  a  Scottish  yeo¬ 
man  cavalry  regiment.  Thus  it  was  nat¬ 
ural  that  he  should  volunteer  for  active 
service  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Borden,  who  was  then  Paymas¬ 
ter-General,  knew  of  Macdonald’s  expe¬ 
rience  as  an  accountant  and  consequent¬ 
ly  retained  him  at  Ottawa  headquarters 
in  the  audit  branch  of  the  militia.  In 
1920  he  was  transferred  to  Kingston  and 
appointed  auditor  of  Military  District  No. 
3  and  auditor  of  the  Royal  Military  Col¬ 
lege.  He  held  these  positions  until  lately 
and  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  ranks  of 
the  garrison. 

When  serving  under  Colonel  J.  N.  S. 
Leslie,  Captain  Macdonald  organized  the 
Kingston  Sea  Cadet  Corps  and  latterly 
was  commandant  in  charge  of  that  body. 
He  is  still  in  close  touch  with  this  work, 
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although  he  no  longer  has  official  connec¬ 
tion  with  it. 

An  enthusiastic  Scotsman,  Captain 
Macdonald  is  a  past-president  of  the  St. 
Andrew’s  Society.  He  is  also  treasurer 
of  the  Military  Institute,  and  affiliated 
with  the  Frontenac  Club  and  the  Kings¬ 
ton  Yacht  Club.  He  is  an  ardent  sports¬ 
man,  interested  in  yachting,  riding,  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  fishing. 

To  the  wardenship  of  the  Union,  Cap¬ 
tain  Macdonald  brings  a  lengthy  experi¬ 
ence  in  accounting,  which  is  essential  to 
that  office,  also  a  keen  interest  in  the  lives 
and  affairs  of  young  men.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  he  will  become  a  great 
favourite  with  the  students,  and  at  the 
same  time  supervise  the  affairs  of  the 
Union  with  the  efficiency  which  has  char¬ 
acterized  his  work  in  the  past. 


STAFF  APPOINTMENTS 

THE  following  new  appointments  have 
been  made  to  the  University  Staff : 
E.  E.  Watson,  M.Sc.  (McGill),  for 
.  three  years  at  Cambridge  and  last  year 
demonstrator  at  McGill,  to  be  lecturer  in 
physics ;  O.  L.  Bockstahler,  instructor  in 
German  at  Michigan,  to  be  acting  profes¬ 
sor  of  German  and  head  of  the  deoart- 

j 

ment  for  one  year;  James  Aitken,  B.A. 
(U.B.C.),  M.B.A.  (Washington),  gradu¬ 
ate  student  at  Chicago,  to  be  lecturer  in 
economics,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Nash; 
R.  W.  Stevens,  B.Sc.  (Queen’s),  to  be 
instructor  in  mathematics  and  drawing, 
in  succession  to  Mr.  K.  R.  MacGregor ; 
A.  G.  Farquharson,  B.Sc.  (Queen’s),  to 
be  demonstrator  in  surveying;  G.  L. 
Edgett,  M.A.  (Mount  Allison),  Ph.D. 
(Illinois),  to  be  lecturer  in  mathematics, 
in  succession  to  Mr.  Cooper;  Professor 
W.  G.  Jordan,  B.A.  (London),  D.D. 
(Queen’s),  emeritus  professor  of  Old 
Testament  history  and  literature,  to  be 
professor  emeritus  of  Hebrew  language 
and  literature;  J.  D.  Stewart,  M.A. 
(Queen’s),  to  be  lecturer  in  mathematics, 
in  succession  to  Mr.  Laing;  B.  W.  Sar¬ 
gent,  M.A.  (Queen’s),  of  Emmanuel  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  to  be  lecturer  in  physics, 
in  succession  to  Dr.  D.  C.  Rose ;  H.  M. 
Cave,  M.A.  (Queen’s),  of  Trinity  Col¬ 


lege,  Cambridge,  to  be  lecturer  in  Phy¬ 
sics ;  A.  Lang,  B.Sc.  (Queen’s),  to  be 
demonstrator  in  metallography,  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  Mr.  Jenkins;  C.  R.  Tracy, 
B.A.  (Toronto),  to  be  lecturer  in  Latin; 
M.  Maxwell  MacOdrum,  B.A.  (Dal- 
housie),  M.A.  (McGill),  Ph.D.  (Glas¬ 
gow),  to  be  lecturer  in  English  during 
Mr.  Irvine’s  leave  of  absence;  Marcel 
Tirol.  L.-es-Lettres  (Paris),  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
(London),  to  be  associate  professor  of 
French;  and  Nathan  Berry,  M.D.,  C.M. 
(Queen’s),  to  be  assistant  professor  of 
surgery. 

Mrs.  Newlands  and  Mr.  M.  Irvine  are 
on  leave  of  absence,  and  Professor  Hilda 
Laird  and  Professor  Roy  have  returned 
from  leave.  The  following  have  resigned: 
D.  A.  Cooper,  mathematics ;  Dr.  D.  C. 
Rose,  physics;  E.  F.  Nash,  political  and 
economic  science ;  K.  Thomson,  physics ; 
K.  R.  MacGregor,  mathematics  and 
drawing;  W.  T.  Laing,  mathematics;  R. 
K  Kilborn,  draughting;  W.  S.  Jenkins, 
mining  and  metallurgy;  and  Prof.  Felix 
Walter,  French. 


PRESENTATION  OF 
DR.  CONNELL’S  PORTRAIT 

NE  of  the  ceremonies  scheduled  for 
the  programme  at  Fall  Convocation 
is  the  unveiling  of  the  presentation 
portrait  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Connell,  Arts  ’84, 
Med.  ’88,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  and  Acting  Principal  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  during  the  past  few  months. 

This  portrait  is  the  gift  of  those  doc¬ 
tors  who  graduated  during  the  twenty- 
five  years  in  which  Dr.  Connell  controlled 
the  destinies  of  Queen’s  Medical  Faculty. 
With  the  aid  of  Dr.  Connell’s  contempo¬ 
raries  and  colleagues  in  Kingston,  these 
men  have  made  a  very  worthy  addition  to 
the  portraits  of  the  “Makers  of  Queen’s” 
which  trace  her  history  on  the  walls  of 
Convocation  Hall. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Forbes,  A.R.C.A.,O.S.A., 
of  Toronto,  has  completed  the  painting, 
and  after  its  presentation  at  Convocation, 
miniature  reproductions  in  colours  will 
be  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  sub¬ 
scribers  who  have  made  the  gift  pos¬ 
sible. 
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Medical  graduates  of  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  who  have  not  yet  participated 
in  this  gift  and  wish  to  share  this  privi¬ 
lege  may  still  do  so  by  sending  their 
cheque  to  Dr.  T.  H.  Farrell,  308  Kempf 
Bldg.,  Utica,  N.Y.  To  Dr.  Farrell  great 
credit  is  due  for  the  conception  of  the 
idea  and  the  realization  of  this  fine  token 
of  the  esteem  in  which  Dr.  Connell  will 
ever  be  held  by  the  Medical  and  other 
graduates  of  Queen's. 


DR.  O.  D.  SKELTON 

ENTERTAINS  QUEEN’S 

PARLIAMENTARIANS 

R.  O.  D.  SKELTON,  Rector  of  the 
University  and  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  External  Affairs,  entertained 
the  Queen's  men  who  are  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Senate  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Rideau  Club,  Ottawa,  on 
September  19.  Dr.  Adam  Shortt  and 
Mr.  A.  E.  MacRae,  President  of  the 
Ottawa  Branch  of  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion,  were  also  present. 

Dr.  Spankie,  the  oldest  graduate  pres¬ 
ent,  and  Mr.  Stitt,  the  most  recent,  com¬ 
plimented  Dr.  Skelton  upon  his  generos¬ 
ity  and  upon  the  originality  of  the  idea  of 
getting  such  a  group  together.  Both  re¬ 
ferred  in  fitting  terms  to  Dr.  Skelton’s 
devotion  to  Queen’s  and  to  the  important 
position  he  now  so  well  fills  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Canada.  Mr.  MacRae  wel¬ 
comed  the  new  members  to  Ottawa  on 
behalf  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  there  would  be  other 
occasions  for  such  pleasant  gatherings. 

There  are  more  Queen’s  men  in  the 
present  House  of  Commons  and  in  the 
Senate  than  on  any  former  occasion. 

The  following  were  present  at  Dr. 
Skelton’s  luncheon:  Dr.  William  Spankie, 
Arts  ’82,  Med.  ’85,  Member  for  Fronte- 
nac;  Dr.  A.  E.  Ross,  Arts  ’92,  Med.  '97, 
LL.D.  T9,  Member  for  Kingston;  Hon. 
Andrew  Haydon,  Arts  93,  LL.B.  '96, 
Senator;  Hon.  H.  H.  Horsey,  Arts  '95, 
Senator;  Dr.  A.  T.  Embury,  Med.'  ’96, 
Member  for  Hastings ;  Dr.  W.  A.  Hall, 
Arts  ’98,  Med.  ’00,  Member  for  South 
Bruce;  Hon.  W.  L.  McDougald,  Med. 
’07,  Senator;  Mr.  W.  W.  Kennedy,  Arts 


’07;  Member  for  Winnipeg  South  Cen¬ 
tre;  Dr.  J.  R.  Hurtubise,  Med.  ’08,  Mem¬ 
ber  for  Nipissing;  Mr.  C.  R.  Macintosh, 
Arts  '08,  Member  for  Battleford ;  Dr.  I. 
D.  Cotnam,  Med.  ’08,  Member  for  North 


DR.  O.  D.  SKELTON, 

University  Rector 

Renfrew;  Mr.  L.  G.  Bell,  Arts  ’ll,  Mem¬ 
ber  for  St.  Antoine;  Mr.  J.  H.  Stitt,  Arts 
T5  Member  for  Selkirk;  also  Dr.  Adam 
Shortt,  Arts  ’83,  LL.D.  ’ll;  Dr.  O.  D. 
Skelton,  Arts  ’99 ;  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Mac¬ 
Rae,  Science  T5,  President,  Ottawa 
Alumni  branch. 


THEOLOGICAL  CONFERENCE 

THE  thirty-eighth  Queen’s  Theologi¬ 
cal  Conference  will  be  held  from 
Monday,  October  27,  to  Thursday,  Octo¬ 
ber  30,  i.e.  during  the  week  immediately 
following  the  Reunion. 

The  four  Chancellor’s  lectures  will  be 
delivered  this  year  by  Rev.  W.  R.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  Semitic  lan¬ 
guages,  University  of  Toronto,  whose 
subject  will  be  “Palestine,  Past  and  Pres¬ 
ent.” 

The  other  papers  to  be  presented  are, 
“Church  and  Cathedral  as  Places  of  Wor¬ 
ship,”  by  Prof.  P.  G.  C.  Campbell;  “In¬ 
ternational  Peace  at  the  Present  Time,” 
by  Rt.  ITon.  Sir  George  Eulas  Foster; 
“The  Validity  of  Religious  Knowledge,” 
by  Prof.  J.  M.  Shaw ;  “The  Ladder  of 
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St.  Athanasius,”  by  Rev.  N.  M.  Leckie, 
D.D. ;  “The  Church  and  Labour,”  by  Mr. 
Tom  Moore;  “Some  Perplexing  Aspects 
of  Organized  Religion  in  a  Democratic 
Age,”  by  Rev.  J.  A.  MacCallum,  D.D. ; 
“Preaching  in  the  Rural  Church,”  by 
Rev.  R.  W.  Armstrong;  and  “The  Apo¬ 
calyptic  Element  in  the  New  Testament 
and  its  Relation  to  Modern  Life,”  by 
Rev.  A.  D.  Cornett,  B.D. 

The  Principal  of  the  University  will 
be  present  at  the  first  evening  lecture,  to 
be  delivered  by  Sir  George  Foster.  The 
Conference  will  open  with  a  luncheon  at 
1.15  on  Monday. 

Entertainment  will  be  provided  for 
visitors  who  communicate  with  the  sec¬ 
retary,  Rev.  H.  W.  Cliff,  M.A.,  Kingston, 
not  later  than  October  15.  Books  on  the 
subjects  of  lectures  may  be  borrowed 
through  the  professors  in  charge  of  de¬ 
partments.  Meals  will  be  served  daily 
at  the  Students’  Memorial  LTnion  at  1.15 
and  6.15.  The  annual  membership  fee  is 
One  Dollar,  but  the  general  public,  min¬ 
isters,  students,  and  graduates  are  invited 
to  the  addresses. 

The  high  standard  and  variety  of  this 
year's  programme  should  ensure  a  large 
gathering  of  this  the  oldest  Queen’s 
alumni  society. 


REGISTRATION 

AT  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  reg¬ 
istration  for  the  session  1930-31 
had  not  been  completed,  but  the  figures 
in  every  Faculty  have  increased  over 
those  of  last  year.  In  Arts  there  were  291 
freshmen,  with  a  total  to  date  of  954  in 
that  Faculty.  The  1929  total  was  930. 
In  Science  the  freshmen  number  171, 
practically  the  same  as  last  year,  with  a 
total  of  453  in  the  Faculty,  an  increase  of 
56  over  last  year.  In  Medicine,  where 
registration  is  limited  in  numbers,  there 
are  13  more  freshmen  than  last  year,  the 
Faculty  itself  showing  a  total  increase 
of  3. 

On  October  3,  therefore,  the  total  in¬ 
tramural  registration  was  1704  outside 
the  Theological  College.  This  year  will 
record  the  largest  registration  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  University  by  over  a  hundred. 


HONORARY  DEGREES 

T  Convocation  on  October  24  the 
following  honorary  degrees  will  be 
conferred : 

Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson,  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario  (in  absentia)  ; 
Lieut. -Cob  R.  W.  Leonard,  philanthro¬ 
pist  and  mine-owner,  of  St.  Catharines, 
Ont.  (in  absentia);  William  Hamilton 
Fyfe,  Principal  of  Queen’s  University; 
His  Grace  Archbishop  M.  J.  O’Brien,  of 
Kingston;  Louis  Stephen  St.  Laurent, 
President  of  the  Canadian  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  Dr.  R.  C.  Wallace,  President  of  the 
University  of  Alberta;  and  General  Sir 
Arthur  Currie,  Principal  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity. 

J 


COMMERCE  DEPARTMENT 
MOVES 

HE  offices  of  the  Commerce  division 
of  the  Arts  Faculty,  which  for  a 
number  of  years  have  occupied  part  of 
the  south  end  of  the  second  floor  of  the 
Douglas  Library,  will  shortly  move  to  the 
building  on  LTnion  Street  once  used  as 
the  Kingston  Women’s  Medical  College 
and  latterly  as  the  Infants’  Home. 

This  building  and  land  was  purchased 
by  the  University  some  time  ago  in  order 
to  give  the  new  Gymnasium  sufficient 
room  at  its  east  end.  It  was  subsequently 
found  that  the  removal  of  the  west  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Home  satisfied  the  imme¬ 
diate  requirements  of  the  Gym,  and  the 
main  brick  structure  was  allowed  to 
stand,  and  once  more  becomes  part  of  the 
University. 

In  this  building,  which  is  now  being 
renovated,  will  be  housed  the  general  of¬ 
fices,  the  seminar  room,  the  research 
room,  and  the  private  offices  of  the  stafif 
of  the  Department  of  Political  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Science  of  the  University  and  of 
the  Courses  in  Commerce  and  Business 
Administration,  which  include  the  courses 
given  by  correspondence  on  behalf  of  the 
Canadian  Bankers’  Association  and  the 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  of 
Ontario.  Classes  will  still  be  held  in  the 
New  Arts  Building. 

The  part  of  the  Library  formerly  oc- 
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cupied  by  the  Commerce  department  will 
probably  be  taken  over  by  the  University 
administrative  offices. 


CHANGES  PROPOSED 
BY  DR.  CONNELL 

AMONG  the  many  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  and  proposals  in  connection 
with  University  affairs  and  administra¬ 
tion  which  Dr.  J.  C.  Connell  has  formu¬ 
lated  during  his  tenure  as  Acting  Princi¬ 
pal  is  one  dealing  with  the  renovation  of 
Convocation  Hall,  in  the  Old  Arts  Build¬ 
ing,  and  another  concerning  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the 
Council  of  the  University.  The  propo¬ 
sals  are  to  be  considered  by  the  Trustees 
in  the  near  future. 

Dr.  Connell  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  over  fifty  years  since  the 
Old  Arts  Building  was  erected,  and  that, 
though  work  has  been  done  on  the  main 
building,  Convocation  Hall  is  very  much 
in  need  of  complete  renovation.  He  sug¬ 
gests  that  Convocation  Hall — a  title  that 
is  really  a  misnomer,  as  Grant  Hall  exclu¬ 
sively  is  now  used  for  Convocation  pur¬ 
poses — be  renamed  in  honour  of  one  of 
the  “Makers  of  Queen’s” ;  that  memorial 
windows  be  installed;  that  the  portraits 
be  cleaned,  rehung,  and  properly  named ; 
that  the  brass  tablets  be  more  appropri¬ 
ately  arranged;  and  that  other  necessary 
changes  be  made,  in  order  that  the  Hall 
may  become  a  “thing  of  beauty”  and  be 
given  a  dignity  and  appearance  worthy  of 
the  traditions  and  associations  of  half  a 
century.  It  is  hoped  that  these  altera¬ 
tions  may  be  made  possible  by  private 
subscription.  The  estimated  cost  is  about 
$6,000. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  Dr.  Connell 
believes,  is  too  complicated  in  its  composi¬ 
tion,  is  not  sufficiently  representative,  and 
needs  considerable  revision  in  both  the 
system  of  nomination  and  the  method  of 
election  of  its  personnel.  At  present  the 
Board  consists  of  thirty-eight  members, 
twenty-two  of  whom  (including  the 
Chancellor,  the  Rector,  and  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  Theological  College)  are 
e’ected  independently  of  the  Board.  In¬ 
cluding  the  Principal,  there  are  sixteen 


named  by  the  Board  itself.  The  elected 
members  are  chosen  by  five  different  con¬ 
stituencies,  and  their  terms  of  office  range 
from  one  to  four  years. 

Dr.  Connell  takes  the  stand  that  much 
is  to  be  said  for  a  smaller  board  than  that 
now  existing — only  about  one  quarter  of 
the  present  number  showing  active  in¬ 
terest — that  all  should  serve  for  the  same 
period  of  four  years  ;  that  one  quarter  of 
the  number  should  retire  each  year ;  that, 
since  such  a  board  should  be  to  a  lar^e 
extent  self-perpetuating,  the  number  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Board  and  the  number 
elected  otherwise  should  be  equal ;  that 
non-attendance  for  two  years  should  dis¬ 
qualify;  that  all  elected  members  should 
be  from  the  graduate  body  and  elected  by 
the  graduates ;  that  some  means  should 
be  taken  to  bring  about  a  larger  graduate 
vote,  probably  by  the  dividing  the  gradu¬ 
ates  into  faculties  for  voting  purposes, 
possibly  Arts  graduates  into  two  subsi¬ 
diary  classes,  men  and  women ;  that  no 
graduate  should  be  eligible  for  election 
for  five  years  after  graduation ;  that 
benefactors  should  be  recognized  by  the 
Board  in  making  appointments ;  and  that 
a  system  of  nomination  much  simpler 
than  that  now  in  force  be  devised.  To 
these  proposals  are  added  various  others 
covering  minor  details. 

In  connection  with  the  University 
Council,  Dr.  Connell  also  makes  the  sue- 
gestion  that  this  body  be  discontinued 
and  its  functions  taken  over  by  the  Trus¬ 
tees  and  Senate.  He  feels  that  it  is  pure¬ 
ly  a  nominal  institution  and  that  it  does 
little  important  or  constructive  work. 

Another  suggestion  of  interest  is  that 
there  be  an  official  guide  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  particularly  during  the  summer 
months,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  con¬ 
duct  graduates  and  the  many  other  visi¬ 
tors  around  the  institution.  There  has 
never  been  anyone  to  extend  this  courtesy 
officially,  and  some  of  the  situations  aris¬ 
ing  have  been  very  humiliating.  The  po¬ 
sition  of  guide  could  readily  be  included 
in  that  of  one  of  the  present  employees  of 
the  University. 

The  decision  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
concerning  these  and  other  proposals 
made  by  Dr.  Connell  will  be  awaited 
with  interest  by  the  alumni. 
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The 

Builders  of  Queen’s 

6  I  'HEREFORE,  when  we  build  let 
^  us  think  that  we  build  forever. 
Let  it  not  be  for  present  delight,  nor  for 
present  use  alone,  let  it  be  such  work  as 
our  descendents  will  thank  us  for,  and  let 
us  think,  as  we  lay  stone  on  stone,  that  a 
time  is  to  come  when  those  stones  will  be 
held  sacred  because  our  hands  have 
touched  them  and  that  men  will  say  as 
they  look  upon  the  labour  and  wrought 
substance  of  them,  ‘See!  this  our  fathers 
did  for  us.’  ” 

These  words  of  Ruskin’s  might  almost 
have  been  the  creed  of  the  men  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  Queen’s  far  back  in 
1841 ;  they  well  express  the  inspiration 
that  has  guided  those  responsible  for  her 
welfare  through  subsequent  years ;  and 
at  no  time  in  the  life  of  the  University 
have  they  been  more  appropriate  than  at 
present.  The  thought  behind  them  has 
made  the  Oueen’s  we  know,  even  as  it 
has  made  every  other  great  and  lasting 
institution  or  enterprise. 


The  students  of  recent  years  might  well 
have  said — and  no  doubt  many  of  them 
repeat  it  now — “This  our  fathers  did  for 
us.”  And  the  builders  of  to-day  may 
rest  assured  that,  rough  though  the  pres¬ 
ent  financial  road  may  be,  the  Queen’s 
men  and  women  of  coming  generations 
will  continue  to  say,  “This  our  fathers 
did  for  us.” 

Queen’s  will  have  trials  to  face,  the 
way  will  not  be  easy — it  never  has  been. 
But  the  Trustees  in  building  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  for  the  present,  are  wor¬ 
thily  carrying  on  the  traditions  of  the 
past.  The  Alumni  Association,  too,  is 
building  for  the  future — the  future  of 
our  alma  mater.  Are  we  all  participat¬ 
ing? 

Let  all  of  us  have  faith — the  faith  of 
the  Trustees  of  Queen’s,  past  and  pres¬ 
ent.  And  let  us  support  our  faith  with 
works. 

Con  vocation--- Alumni 
Week-end,  October  24-26 

ALUMNI  Week-end  has,  during  the 
past  few  years,  come  to  hold  great 
significance  for  the  graduates  of  Queen’s 
and  to  occupy  a  definite  place  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  schedule.  When,  as  is  the  case 
this  year,  this  week-end  includes  a  Con¬ 
vocation  of  special  importance,  it  pro¬ 
mises  indeed  to  be  a  memorable  one. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  programme 
appearing  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
Reviezv,  numerous  events  of  unusual  in¬ 
terest  are  to  take  place  during  the  week¬ 
end  of  October  24,  the  most  outstanding 
of  which  will  be  the  ceremonies  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  installation  at  Convoca¬ 
tion  of  Principal  W.  H.  Fyfe.  Then  there 
are  the  Varsity  game;  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  Miller  Hall,  the  new 
Geology  and  Mineralogy  Building;  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  at  which  M.  L.  S.  St.  Laurent,  the 
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President  of  the  Canadian  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  speak ;  the  annual  Alumni 
Dance ;  the  various  class  reunions  and 
dinners,  as  well  as  other  events  of  lesser 
importance. 

Several  classes  are  returning  in  force, 
and  no  doubt  other  specific  year-reunions 
will  develop  at  the  last  moment.  Down 
through  the  years  the  old-timers  are  com¬ 
ing  back,  with  ’25  as  the  youngest  class 
returning.  Everyone  is  invited. 

Altogether,  the  alumni  can  anticipate 
a  gala  and  enjoyable  sojourn  at  their 
Alma  Mater  during  the  Alumni  week-end 
of  1930. 

Corrections 

IN  the  note  in  the  August  “Review” 
upon  Rev.  Dr.  Neil  Leckie,who  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  at  Spring  Convoca¬ 
tion,  it  was  stated  that  Dr.  Leckie  is 
United  Church  minister  at  St.  Mary’s, 
Ont.  This  was  incorrect,  as  Dr.  Leckie’s 
pastoral  charge  is  Motherwell,  which, 
though  in  St.  Mary’s  district,  is  not  in  the 
town  itself.  The  minister  of  the  only 
United  Church  actually  in  St.  Mary’s  is 
Rev.  W.  H.  Ranev,  also  a  Queen’s  man, 
Arts  ’95,  Theol.  ’16. 

In  the  account  of  the  Alumni  meeting 
held  at  Peterboro  on  May  31,  there  was 
also  an  error  in  the  statement  that  Dr. 
J.  C.  Cameron,  Med.  ’13,  of  Lakefield. 
led  the  singing  during  the  evening  and 
was  elected  president  of  the  branch  for 
the  ensuing  year.  This  should  have  read 
Dr.  T.  Cameron  Smith. 

Dr.  CormelPs 
Suggestions 

THE  proposal  of  Dr.  Connell  that  Old 
Convocation  Hall  be  made  into  an 
auditorium  of  beauty  and  dignity  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
the  alumni  body.  This  old  hall  is  rich  in 
memory  and  tradition ;  it  deserves  the 
very  best  that  can  be  done  for  it.  May 
the  tentative  plans  come  to  fulfilment, 
and  the  time  soon  arrive  when  graduates 
and  students  of  Queen’s  can  turn  with 
justifiable  pride  to . Hall. 


The  suggested  reorganization  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  abolishment  of 
the  University  Council  are  matters  that 
will  undoubtedly  need  very  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  The  present  organization  of 
the  Board,  the  method  of  nomination  and 
election  of  members  are  most  compli¬ 
cated;  and  a  simplified  scheme  of  repre¬ 
sentation,  nomination,  election,  and  ten¬ 
ure  of  office  certainly  seems  desirable. 
The  number  of  graduates  who  vote  in  the 
Trustee  elections  is  regrettably  small, 
and  some  means  of  increasing  the  vote 
is  likewise  needed.  These  are  very  defi¬ 
nite  goals,  but  their  attainment  may  not 
be  easy. 

The  question  of  the  numerical  size  of 
the  Board  to  give  greatest  efficiency  will 
be  also  a  difficult  one  to  settle.  Though 
great  achievements  have  been  made  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  in  past  years — the 
whole  institution  is  splendid  evidence  of 
this — the  burden  has  almost  invariably 
been  borne  by  considerably  less  than  half 
of  the  members  of  the  Board — the  en¬ 
thusiasts  who  were  willing  to  give  of 
their  time  and  energy,  to  put  their  shoul¬ 
der  to  the  wheel  and  get  things  done.  The 
remainder  were  not  interested,  or  else 
were  content  to  sit  back  and  do  nothing. 
Possibly  sufficient  pains  were  not  taken  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  these  latter  mem¬ 
bers,  to  keep  them  informed  of  what  was 
going  on,  to  show  them  that  their  service 
was  needed — that  they  could  be  valuable 
to  the  University. 

If  a  smaller  Board  could  be  composed 
only  of  the  enthusiasts,  it  would  no  doubt 
make  for  efficiency.  But  could  this  be 
certain?  Is  there  not  always  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  same  proportion  of  active 
workers  would  continue  to  hold,  and  that 
the  work  to  be  done  would  be  too  heavy 
for  the  willing  ones?  We  present  this 
thought. 

Various  of  the  other  points  mentioned 
will  bear  similar  discussion.  We  should 
like  to  suggest  that  when  graduate  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  Board  is  being  consid¬ 
ered,  the  question  of  nomination  and  elec¬ 
tion  of  graduates  by  or  through  the 
Alumni  Association  be  given  some 
thought.  In  many  universities  graduate 
representatives  to  the  governing  bodies 
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are  elected  by  this  means  alone,  the  stand 
being  taken  that  the  membership  of  the 
Alumni  Association  usually  comprises  the 
graduates  who  are  most  interested  in 
their  alma  mater,  and,  conversely,  that 
the  Alumni  Association  is  probably  in  the 
best  position  to  know  who  are  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  alumni  and  who  among  them  might 
be  valuable  to  the  governing  bodies. 

Oueen’s  will  continue  to  need  among 
her  Trustees  the  best  brains,  the  most 
capable  administration,  the  keenest  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  her  graduate  body  can  pro¬ 
duce.  No  stone  should  be  left  unturned 
to  achieve  this  end.  It  is  a  consumma¬ 
tion  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

Our  Contributors 

Rev.  Dr.  Salem  G.  Bland  has  just 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
call  to  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  A  native  of  Lachute,  Que.,  he 
was  educated  in  Ontario  schools  and  then 
at  Morrin  College  and  McGill,  graduating 
B.A.  in  1897.  For  thirty  years  he  has 
been  eminent  as  a  prohibitionist,  impe¬ 
rialist,  Church  unionist,  and  sympathetic 
critic  of  labour  movements.  For  over 
fifteen  years  he  was  professor  at  Wesley 
College,  Winnipeg,  exercising  an  intellec¬ 


tual  and  moral  leadership  that  has 
stamped  itself  on  the  alumni  of  that  col¬ 
lege.  During  the  war  he  was  indefati¬ 
gable  in  patriotic  causes,  and  now,  after 
retiring  from  a  brilliant  pulpit  career, 
continues  to  mould  national  opinion  in  a 
national  direction  through  the  press.  He 
is  an  eminent  literary  critic  and  biblio¬ 
phile,  possessing  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  private  libraries  in  Canada.  A 
Oueen’s  D.D.  of  1903,  he  has  ever  been 
an  ardent  friend  of  the  Lfiiiversity. 

*  *  *  * 

Prof.  E.  J.  Williamson,  who  pro¬ 
vides  for  this  number  of  the  Reviezv  a 
tribute  to  his  old  master,  Professor  Mac- 
gillivray,  belongs  to  a  Kingston  family, 
all  of  whose  members  are  graduates  of 
Queen's.  Leaving  Queen’s  as  M.A.  in 
1900,  he  later  studied  for  two  years  at 
Leipsic  and  Besangon  universities,  re¬ 
turning  with  a  Ph.D.  He  had  already 
been  tutor  in  modern  languages  at 
Queen's  and  was  then  for  some  years  on 
the  staff  of  St.  John’s  College,  Winnipeg. 
In  1906  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
French  and  German  at  Hobart  College, 
Geneva,  N.Y.,  where  he  has  built  up  a 
strong  department. 


ATHLETICS 

By  R.  VV.  Clark,  Sports  Editor 


IN  REMEMBRANCE 

(Contributed) 


ON  a  bright  October  morning,  just 
forty  years  ago,  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  Queen’s  rugby  team  had  his 
attention  arrested  by  the  figure  of  a  stu¬ 
dent  standing  near  the  bowling  green.  It 
had  all  the  marks  of  a  first  rate  “back,” 
as  those  behind  the  lines  in  rugby  were 
generally  termed.  A  casual  conversation 
proved  that  the  student  in  his  home  vil¬ 
lage  had  played  baseball  well,  could 
catch,  had  done  creditably  in  hockey  the 
previous  year,  had  spirit  and  courage,  and 
was  game  to  make  good  at  rugby. 

Early  experiences  justified  first  ap¬ 
pearances,  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  rec¬ 


ognized  that  the  recruit  in  rugby  was  “a 
real  find,”  and  that  Queen’s  had  greatly 
added  to  her  defence  forces,  and  equally 
to  her  strength  in  an  offensive.  Brilliant 
in  catching  and  kicking,  fleet  of  foot, 
crafty  in  dodging  and  resourceful  in 
strategy,  it  was  not  long  until  the  new 
man — GUY  CURTIS — became  the  hero 
of  lovers  of  rugby;  admired  by  friend 
and  opponent  for  his  sportsmanlike  con¬ 
duct — for  he  played  the  game  for  the  love 
he  had  of  it.  Although  there  were  none 
more  keen  to  win,  he  always  realized  that 
an  honourable  defeat  was  better  than  a 
mean  victory,  that  a  “dirty  trick,”  while 
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it  might  impair  an  opponent,  brought  dis¬ 
credit  to  the  offender  and  disgrace  to  his 
team. 

In  the  late  eighties  and  early  nineties 
the  rules  allowed  a  non-playing  field  cap¬ 
tain,  who  controlled — or  made  the  at¬ 
tempt — the  plays  by  instructions  from  the 
field  to  the  players  on  his  side.  There 
were,  in  those  days,  no  masked  plays,  no 
carefully  drilled  manoeuvres  accurately 
timed;  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  de¬ 
termined  what  was  to  be  done;  and,  when 
the  non-playing  field  captain  was  discon¬ 
tinued,  Curtis  just  became  the  leader  of 
his  teammates.  It  is  significant  that  in 
the  pictures  of  the  early  and  great  teams 
of  1890,  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  no  one  is 
shown  as  captain.  Rugby,  however,  was 
developing.  Ottawa  College,  under  the 
able  tutelage  of  “Mike”  Fallon — now  a 
bishop — gave  a  lead  in  strategy  and  skill, 
with  the  result  that  victory  often  perched 
on  her  banners.  Soon  Curtis  was  found 
profiting  by  example,  conning  the  rules 
and  by  diagrams  on  the  black-boards,  in¬ 
dicating  what  could  be  done,  and  why,  by 
co-operation,  team  play  and  self  efface- 
ment. 

In  1893  Queen’s  reached  the  pinnacle 
in  rugby  by  becoming  Dominion  cham¬ 
pions.  There  was  then  no  Intercollegiate 
union  with  stringent  regulations  as  to 
eligibility.  Town  teams  and  gown  teams 
contended  together ;  the  rules  were  elas¬ 
tic,  and  more  elastically  interpreted  to  de¬ 
termine  who  was  a  bona  fide  student  at  a 
seat  of  learning. 

As  it  was  in  rugby,  so  it  was  in  hockey ; 
the  mind  of  the  master  was  recognized 
as  supreme.  His  counsels  prevailed.  His 
skill  was  paramount.  Queen’s  in  1899 
won  the  Intercollegiate  Championship  of 
America  in  hockey  and  the  Senior  Cham¬ 
pionship  in  Ontario.  The  defeat  of  Yale 
prompted  Queen's  sporting  refrain — 

“Remember  Captain  Curtis  and  the  con¬ 
querors  of  Yale, 

So  boys  go  in  and  win." 

Curtis  was  an  inspiration.  With  him 
behind,  no  forward  had  any  fear  that  a 
slipshod  defence  would  jeopardize  his 
line  in  rugby  or  his  goal  in  hockey.  En¬ 
couragement  came  from  the  leader  at  try¬ 
ing  moments  when  zeal  was  flagging. 


Tactful  comments,  often  humorous,  pre¬ 
vented  the  repetition  of  errors  that  had 
been,  or  might  be,  costly.  Merit  was 
recognized ;  influence  did  not  exist,  but 
only  worth,  in  team  selection.  Curtis 
was  not  merely  an  individual  but  in  real¬ 
ity  a  force. 

A  difficult  man  to  analyze.  Physically 
a  perfect  specimen  of  manhood ;  strong, 
vigorous,  adroit  and  agile,  and  yet  gen¬ 
tle  and  considerate.  Ambitious  to  win, 


GUY  CURTIS 

but  not  at  any  price ;  modest,  even  bash¬ 
ful,  but  on  the  campus  or  ice  lost  in  con¬ 
centration  of  the  contest.  In  sport  his 
was  an  unusually  acute  and  resourceful 
mind,  keen  in  the  contemplation  of  what 
could  be  planned  to  be  done,  or  what  had 
to  be  done,  but  apparently  untouched  by 
the  studious  life  of  Queen’s.  Loyal  to 
Queen’s,  in  love  of  her  and  her  games, 
he  gave  his  best,  which  was  much,  and 
when  the  time  at  last  came  to  say  good¬ 
bye  to  the  associates  and  associations  of 
many  years,  he  found  no  happiness  in 
new  fields  of  sport  where  financial  re¬ 
wards  were  the  sole  return  for  his  know¬ 
ledge,  wisdom  and  skill. 

His  athletic  days  done,  he  returned  to 
the  village — Delta — from  which  he  had 
sprung,  and  quietly  settled  down  to  the 
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simple  pursuits  in  which  with  few  desires 
he  found  much  contentment.  To  the  end, 
a  retiring  man,  loving  seclusion,  dearly 
beloved  by  those  among  whom  he  moved, 
and  who  knew  him  best.  But  during 
those  quiet  days  he  returned  once  to  at¬ 
tend  one  of  Queen’s  great  rugby  games 
in  the  present  stadium,  when  recognized 
and  noisily  heralded  by  his  old  admirer 
“Alfie,”  he  was  carried  by  the  students 
shoulder-high  around  the  field.  Return¬ 
ing  home,  dreaming  of  his  triumphal  past 


and  happy  in  still  being  of  count,  he  ex¬ 
claimed  with  satisfaction,  “They  have  not 
yet  forgotten  the  old  man.” 

The  village  church  was  crowded  to  the 
doors  with  friends  when  his  body  rested 
there  a  while  on  its  way  to  the  grave. 
Queen’s  paid  her  last  respects  by  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Trustee 
Board,  who  had  been  the  manager  of  the 
rugby  team  of  Ninety  and  Ninety-One, 
and  “Alfie,”  whose  faith  for  forty  years 
in  Queen's  prowess  has  never  faltered. 


THE  TEAM  OF  1893— CHAMPIONS  OF  CANADA 

E.  Moore  W.  Moffatt  G.  F.  Kennedy  R.  Laird  T.  S.  Scott  J.  M.  Farrell  T.  Mooney 
H.  H.  Horsey  Guy  Curtis  Prof.  Uyde  J.  Cranston  C.  R.  Webster 
J.  S.  Rayside  A.  E.  Ross  T.  H.  Farrell  F.  McCammon  C.  E.  Wilson 

C.  B.  Foxe  E\  R.  McLennan  A.  B«.  Ford  A.  H.  McRae  W.  C.  Baker 


C.I.R.F.U.  Schedule --- 1930 


October  11 — Queen's  at  Western. 

McGill  at  Toronto. 

October  18 — Queen’s  at  McGill. 

Western  at  Toronto. 
October  25 — Toronto  at  Queen’s. 

McGill  at  Western. 

Football 

ONCE  again  the  sharp  thud  of  toe  on 
pigskin,  the  clatter  of  cleats  on  turf, 
the  crash  of  tackier  and  ball-carrier  reign 


November  1 — Western  at  Queen’s. 

Toronto  at  McGill. 
November  8 — Queen’s  at  Toronto. 

Western  at  McGill. 
November  15 — McGill  at  Queen's. 

Toronto  at  Western. 

supreme  midst  the  medley  of  sounds  ema¬ 
nating  from  the  George  Richardson  Sta¬ 
dium.  The  brilliant  hues  of  the  autumn 
sunset,  the  aroma  of  burning  leaves,  the 
crisp  air  of  the  short  October  twilight  all 
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betoken  the  return  of  football  days.  From 
hill  and  vale,  city  and  hamlet,  mine  and 
prairie,  the  call  has  been  answered  and 
again  Queen’s  is  preparing  for  a  strenu¬ 
ous  campaign. 

A  brief  review  of  last  season's  results 
might  present  material  on  which  to  base 
forecasts  for  the  present  schedule. 

Queen’s  with  an  untried  and  unherald¬ 
ed  team  played  inspired  rugby  under  the 
master  genius  Harry  Batstone  and  swept 
through  to  a  well-earned  triumph.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto  suffered  a  severe  loss 
in  the  death  of  Coach  Jimmy  Douglas. 
Notwithstanding  this  great  handicap,  the 
Blue  and  White  rallied  and  forced 
Queen’s  into  a  play-off  which  resulted  in 
a  decisive  victory  for  the  Tricolour.  Mc¬ 
Gill,  champions  in  1928,  proved  a  big  dis¬ 
appointment  and  finished  in  a  tie  for  last 
place.  Strife  within  was  rumoured  as 
the  cause  of  the  dismal  showing.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Western  Ontario,  newcomers 
to  the  senior  series,  was  possibly  stage- 
struck  and  slow  in  getting  started.  In  the 
final  game  the  Londoners  gave  notice  that 
ere  long  they  will  be  serious  contenders 
for  the  title. 

Now  for  the  present — Western  is  back 
with  a  bigger  and  better  team,  with  the 
old  reliables  Capt.  Ted.  Kennedy,  Jewell, 
Gugino,  Cuy  and  Paul  Hauch  showing 
the  way.  The  mustang  wing-line  was 
strong  last  year,  and  with  more  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  back  division  and  added  expe¬ 
rience  all  the  way  round  the  Purple  and 
White  look  very  formidable.  Coach  Joe 
Breen  says,  “We  will  start  right  in  where 
we  left  off,”  and  if  they  do  the  older  col¬ 
leges  had  better  look  to  their  laurels. 

McGill  is  somewhat  of  a  dark  horse, 
but  hopes  run  high  in  the  Red  and  White 
camp.  That  taste  of  victory  in  1928  (the 
first  in  many  a  day)  only  served  to 
sharpen  the  appetite  for  more.  With  Ma¬ 
jor  Stuart  Forbes  at  the  helm  better 
things  are  expected  in  the  Quebec  metro¬ 
polis. 

University  of  Toronto  last  won  the 
Yates  Trophy  in  1926,  and  the  lean  years 
are  not  popular  in  the  Ontario  capital. 
Coach  Les  Blackwell  hopes  to  strengthen 
his  senior  squad  with  additions  from  the 
“Orfuns”  and  Intermediates,  and  add 
weight  on  the  line  and  speed  on  the  back- 


field.  With  a  wealth  of  material  the  Var¬ 
sity  mentor  is  fast  rounding  out  a  well 
balanced  team. 

Queen's,  as  defending  champions,  have 
a  few  gaps  to  fill,  but  it  was  ever  thus,  so 
no  time  will  be  lost  in  worry  on  that 
score.  The  first  workout  on  September 
15  found  twelve  good  men  and  true  ready 
for  the  gong.  •  This  happy  family  was 
steadily  augmented  till  the  squad  took  on 
almost  unwieldy  proportions.  Under  the 
capable  direction  of  “Jimmie”  Bews  the 
early  hours  were  wiled  away  with  P.  T. 
morning  and  afternoon  runs  further  em¬ 
bellished  the  holidays  and  kept  the  boys 
looking  eagerly  forward  to  the  next 
morning’s  activities. 

Finally  all  attention  was  focussed  on 
the  more  serious  business  of  football. 
Professor  Batstone  then  started  his  series 
of  lectures,  now  scolding,  now  cajoling, 
here  demonstrating,  there  explaining,  but 
always  getting  results.  That  the  words  of 
wisdom  did  not  fall  on  deaf  ears  is  mani¬ 
fest  by  the  steady  improvement  during 
the  past  two  weeks. 

While  predictions  and  prophecies  are 
always  subject  to  many  “ifs”  and  “buts” 
there’s  no  gainsaying  facts — Queen’s  has 
a  real  team  and  one  worthy  in  every  way 
to  uphold  her  gridiron  traditions  and 
prestige. 

Again  that  stellar  duo,  Howard  Carter 
and  “Red”  Gilmore,  will  bear  the  back- 
field  burden.  Both  have  rare  kicking  and 
ball-carrying  ability  backed  by  faultless 
catching.  For  the  flying-wing  positions, 
Bob  Elliott  and  the  veteran  McKelvey 
seem  the  logical  choice,  and  neither  needs 
an  introduction.  “Ga”  Mungovan  and 
George  Caldwell  give  Queen’s  two  smart 
quarter-backs  to  fill  the  shoes  left  vacant 
by  Dr.  Ike  Sutton. 

Murray  Hastings,  who  started  last  sea¬ 
son  at  snap,  has  returned  and  should 
again  make  the  Tricolour  centre  solid. 
Milt  Buell  of  the  1929  Intermediates  has 
also  show  much  promise.  At  outside 
Capt.  Ian  Gourley  should  have  the  best 
year  of  his  career.  There  is  no  harder 
tackier  in  the  college  union  than  the  same 
“Got.”  De  Diana  and  Ralph  are  other 
ends  who  have  shown  up  well. 

Queen’s  has  an  exceptional  trio  of  mid¬ 
dle-wing  plungers — Stuart,  Hamlin,  and 
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Stanyar.  The  later  was  ineligible  last 
season  but  featured  the  interyear  and 
interfaculty  contests  in  which  he  took 
part.  Inside  wings  inclue  Bob  Basser- 
man,  Bud  Gorman,  and  Eric  Nichol.  The 


(Courtesy  of  Mayfair) 

COACH  H.  L.  BATSTONE 

latter  had  announced  his  retirement  but 
was  lured  back  to  the  fold. 

There  are  a  host  of  other  players,  some 
of  whom  will  catch  the  team,  but  there 
will  be  many  who  won’t.  Several  pro¬ 
mising  newcomers  will  have  to  be  content 
with  the  second  and  third  teams  because 
of  the  Freshman  Rule.  The  Intermedi¬ 
ates  are  determined  to  stage  a  comeback 
and  get  past  the  red-coated  menace  from 
Barriefield.  The  Juniors  have  done  no¬ 


bly  these  past  few  seasons  and  expect  to 
carry  on  the  good  work. 

All  in  all  it  looks  like  another  glorious 
year  on  the  gridiron. 

Track  and  Field 

THROUGH  hardship  and  adversity 
Queen’s  Track  and  Field  Club 
struggled  along  barely  maintaining  an  ex¬ 
istence.  That  greatly  over- worked  indi¬ 
vidual,  “Jimmie”  Bews,  assisted  in  turn 
by  a  number  of  undergraduate  coaches, 
worked  nobly  and  well ;  but  mediocre  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  the  students  them¬ 
selves,  the  brevity  of  the  training  season 
and  general  lack  of  enthusiasm  proved 
too  heavy  handicaps.  True  there  have 
been  sensational  efforts  by  single  com¬ 
petitors,  such  as  those  of  Thompson  and 
Trenouth.  But  on  the  whole  Queen’s  has 
never  been  a  serious  threat  at  the  Inter¬ 
collegiate  meet. 

But  now  it  appears  that  better  days  are 
coming.  The  following  comment  by  the 
Toronto  Globe  speaks  for  itself:  “The 
Athletic  Board  of  Control  of  Queen’s 
University  made  no  mistake  when  they 
secured  Canada’s  best  known  coach,  Wal¬ 
ter  Knox,  to  take  charge  of  their  track 
and  field  athletes.  In  his  day  Mr.  Knox 
was  one  of  the  best  all-round  athletes  in 
the  world,  having  on  one  occasion  won 
the  world’s  professional  all-round  title. 
As  a  coach  he  is  without  a  peer  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  Tricolour  may  be  expected 
to  show  results  under  his  tutoring.” 

Additional  interest  centres  in  the  meet 
this  year  because  it  is  to  be  held  in  Kings¬ 
ton. 

From  last  year’s  squad  there  remain 
Bill  Agnew,  sprint  and  hurdle  point  win¬ 
ner  for  the  past  two  seasons ;  Bob  Young, 
who  finished  third  in  the  quarter-mile 
dash ;  MacKinnon,  whose  great  pole- 
vaulting  earned  second  place  at  the  To¬ 
ronto  meet ;  Bobby  Seright,  mile  and 
3-mile  runner;  Thorpe,  a  jumper  of  real 
ability ;  and  Hoople,  who  showed  great 
speed  in  the  shorter  distances.  There 
are  many  newcomers  who  are  expected  to 
round  out  a  well  balanced  squad. 

Success  to  Mr.  Knox  and  the  new 
Track  and  Field  Club! 
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Women’s  Alhlelics 

HE  co-ed  agenda  for  the  fall  term 
consists  largely  of  interyear  ground 
hockey  and  interyear  softball;  both  titles 
were  left  vacant  by  the  graduation  of 
Levana  ’30.  Many  a  merry  struggle 
should  result  before  the  new  champions 
are  crowned.  On  last  season’s  form  the 
“Sophs”  seem  to  have  the  edge. 


Last  year  Doreen  Kenny  and  Eileen 
Bogart  brought  new  fame  to  the  L-shaped 
edifice  on  University  Avenue  by  winning 
the  doubles  championship  in  the  Intercol¬ 
legiate  Ladies'  Tennis  Tournament.  It 
is  confidently  expected  that  these  talent¬ 
ed  racqueteers  will  successfully  defend 
that  title. 


AT  THE  BRANCHES 


Fori  William--- 

Pori  Arlhur 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Lakehead 
Branch  of  the  General  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation  took  the  form  of  a  dinner  at 
the  Prince  Arthur  Hotel,  Port  Arthur. 
The  courses  were  interspersed  with 
Queen's  songs  and  yells,  followed  by  a 
short  programme.  Brief  speeches  were 
given  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Grant,  Arts  ’83,  rep¬ 
resenting  Theology ;  Dr.  B.  C.  Hardiman, 
Med.  T 7,  representing  Medicine;  Julian 
G.  Cross,  Sc.  C3,  representing  Science; 
and  W.  A.  McWilliams,  Arts  '18,  repre¬ 
senting  Arts.  The  speakers  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  president,  Inspector  L.  J. 
Williams,  Arts  '06.  After  interesting 
reminiscences  from  other  graduates  pres¬ 
ent,  a  short  business  meeting  was  held 
and  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  R.  J.  Askin,  Sc. 
’23,  president ;  Dr.  J.  A.  Crozier,  Arts 
’97,  vice-president ;  Miss  M.  E.  Clendin- 
nen.  Arts  T9,  secretary-treasurer;  Miss 
B.  Elliott,  Arts  '26;  Miss  S.  G.  Miller, 
Arts  '27 ;  Dr.  H.  R.  Grant,  Arts  83;  and 
F.  V.  Deamude,  Sc.  '22,  committee. 

London 

URING  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  United 
Church  of  Canada  at  London,  Ont.,  the 
local  branch  of  the  Alumni  Association 
arranged  for  a  gathering  of  the  Queen's 
alumni  who  were  commissioners  of  the 
Council. 

About  sixty-five  were  present  at  the 


alumni  dinner,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Neil  Leckie, 
Arts  ’02,  Theol.  ’02,  D.D.  ’30,  in  the  chair. 
The  new  Moderator  of  the  Church,  Prin¬ 
cipal  Oliver,  of  Saskatoon,  was  guest  of 
honour. 

New  York 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
alumnae  was  held  on  May  23  at  the 
home  of  the  president,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Salter 
(Flossie  Gray),  Arts  ’22. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  current  year :  Mrs.  E.  F.  Scott,  hon¬ 
orary  president  ;  Mrs.  H.  J.  Douglas 
(Dorothy  Newman),  Arts  ’24,  president; 
Nora  Cordingly,  Arts  TO,  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Mabel  Darling  (Mabel  Henderson), 
Arts  T9,  secretary. 

Winnipeg 

POURING  the  visit  of  Dr.  T.  R.  Glo- 
*■— '  ver,  LL.D.  '10,  to  Winnipeg,  the 
local  branch  of  the  General  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation  entertained  him  at  luncheon  on 
Saturday,  September  27.  About  fifty 
were  present  and  enjoyed  his  address, 
which  was  largely  reminiscent  of  the 
years  he  spent  at  Queen’s.  Dr.  J.  W. 
Dafoe,  LL.D.  ’29,  aTso  spoke. 

Mr.  James  A.  Richardson,  Arts  '06, 
LL.D.  ’29,  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
and  president  of  the  Winnipeg  associa¬ 
tion,  presided.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  C.  E. 
Joslyn,  Sc.  '16,  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  branch,  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  James 
H.  Stitt,  Arts  T4,  recently  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament. 
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Births 

Abbott — At  the  Western  Hospital,  To¬ 
ronto,  on  August  4,  to  C.  F.  Abbott,  Med. 
’20,  and  Mrs.  Abbott  (Veta  Minnes),  Arts 
’20,  a  son. 

Bingley — At  Western  Hospital,  Toronto, 
on  Friday,  September  12,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  G.  Bingley  (Mary  Gourlay),  Arts  ’22,  a 
son. 

Cameron — On  July  25,  at  Fort  Frances, 
Ont.,  to  Murray  Cameron,  Arts  ’15,  and 
Mrs.  Cameron  (Vera  Strader),  Arts  ’27,  a 
son  (Donald  Keith). 

Cameron — At  Belleville  General  Hospital, 
on  July  21,  to  C.  A.  Cameron,  Arts  ’13,  and 
Mrs.  Cameron,  a  son. 

Coyle — At  Kingston,  on  August  4,  to  W. 
J.  Coyle,  Arts  T9,  and  Mrs.  Coyle,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

Cushnie — At  Victoria  Memorial  Hospital, 
Toronto,  on  August  18,  to  Cecil  J.  Cushnie, 
Arts  ’27,  and  Mrs.  Cushnie,  a  daughter 
(Charlotte  MacKay). 

Dilworth — At  the  Royal  Victoria  Mater¬ 
nity  Hospital,  Montreal,  on  July  6,  to  E.  L. 
Dilworth,  Sc.  ’25,  and  Mrs.  Dilworth,  a 
daughter  (Patricia  Dawn). 

Faris — At  P.  U.  M.  C.  Hospital,  Peking, 
China,  on  July  5,  to  D.  K.  Faris,  Arts  ’21, 
Theol.  ’24,  and  Mrs.  Faris,  of  Wuan,  Honan, 
China,  a  son  (Donald  George). 

.Jones — At  the  Homeopathic  Hospital, 
Montreal,  on  July  29,  to  Vernon  C.  Jones, 
Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Jones  (Kathleen  Lock¬ 
hart),  Arts  ’23,  a  daughter  (Jean  Marga¬ 
ret). 

Lockett — In  the  Kingston  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  on  August  13,  to  Edgar  M.  Lockett, 
Arts  ’24  (Comm.),  and  Mrs.  Lockett,  a  son 
(Donald  Lawrence). 

Milne — On  September  3,  at  Montreal,  to 
J.  M.  Milne,  Sc.  ’28,  and  Mrs.  Milne,  a  son. 

Odell — In  Boiston,  Mass.,  on  May  16,  to 
James  H.  Odell,  Arts  ’17,  and  Mrs.  Odell 
(Mary  M.  Taylor),  Arts  ’20,  a  son  (William 
George). 

Paterson — On  Monday,  August  25,  in  Ot¬ 
tawa,  to  R.  K.  Paterson,  Med.  ’06,  and  Mrs. 
Paterson,  twins,  son  and  daughter. 

Phillips — At  Wingham,  Ont.,  on  August 
19,  to  F.  S.  Phillips,  Arts  ’28,  and  Mrs.  Phil¬ 
lips,  a  son. 

Robertson — At  the  General  Hospital,  Nia¬ 
gara  Falls,  Ont.,  on  September  8,  to  Hugh 
E.  Robertson,  Med.  ’24,  and  Mrs.  Robertson, 
a  daughter  (Ann  Marie). 

Scanlan — At  Brantford  General  Hospital, 
on  September  16,  to  J.  V.  Scanlan,  Arts  ’20, 
and  Mrs.  Scanlan,  of  Pembroke,  a  daughter. 


Walker — At  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Hos¬ 
pital,  Brockville,  on  July  3,  to  R.  P.  Walker, 
Med.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Walker,  Prescott,  Ont.,  a 
daughter  (Helen  Marjorie). 

Marriages 

Armstrong — At  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents,  Lucknow,  Ont.,  on  August  19, 
Elizabeth  Gibson,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Murdie,  to  Malcolm  J.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Arts  ’29,  only  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  Armstrong,  Seaforth,  Ont.  They 
will  reside  in  Port  Arthur. 

Baiden — At  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Toronto,  on  September  3,  Sara  Hele,  to 
A.  Clifford  Baiden,  Med.  ’22,  of  New  York. 

Campbell — At  the  Metropolitan  United 
Church,  Toronto,  on  August  19,  Edith  Mu¬ 
riel,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Hunt, 
Seaforth,  Ont.,  to  A.  J.  Gladson  Campbell, 
Sc.  ’24,  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Campbell, 
of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  Mrs.  Campbell 
Bleecker,  of  Trenton,  Ont.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Campbell  will  reside  at  the  Cavendish  Court 
Apts.,  231  Vaughan  Road,  Toronto. 

Campbell — At  St.  James’  Church,  Kings¬ 
ton,  on  July  21,  Ida  Southall,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Southall,  Kingston,  to 
Harris  S.  Campbell,  Sc.  ’28,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Campbell,  of  Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

DeLong — At  Trail,  B.C.,  on  July  3,  Ella 
Kathleen  Thompson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  R.  Thompson,  to  Lome  Maurice 
DeLong,  Sc.  ’27. 

Emery-Agnew — In  the  United  Church, 
Winchester,  Ont.,  on  September  19,  Helen 
Geddes  Agnew,  Arts  ’26,  younger  daughter 
of  Mrs.  James  W.  Ross,  of  Winchester,  and 
the  late  Dr.  W.  E.  Agnew,  of  Albany,  N.Y., 
to  John  Royden  Emery,  Arts  ’25,  Med.  ’27, 
youngest  son  of  Mrs.  G.  F.  Emery,  and  the 
late  Dr.  Emery,  of  Ottawa. 

Fallis — At  the  rectory  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul’s  Church,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  on  August 
16,  Dorothy  Marie,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  V.  S.  Moloney,  Pontiac,  to  Lawrence 
Sidney  Fallis,  Med.  T9,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Fallis,  Cobourg,  Ont.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Fallis  will  reside  at  Poe  Avenue,  Detroit. 

Greenwood-Kerr— At  St.  John’s  Church, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  on  June  28,  Margaret  Lyle 
Kerr,  Arts  ’27,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charless  Kerr,  of  Hamilton,  to  William 
Greenwood,  Sc.  ’22,  of  Toronto. 

Gaynor — At  St.  Andrew’s  United  Church, 
St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  on  June  7,  Irene  Rosa 
May,  only  daughter  of  Rev'.  E.  J.  Wolland 
and  the  late  Mrs.  Wolland,  to  Dan  Dayus 
Gaynor,  Arts  ’29,  Theol.  ’30,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Gaynor,  Dovercourt  Road,  To- 
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ronto.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaynor  reside  at  Cal¬ 
vary  Parsonage,  Courtright,  Ont. 

Hamilton-Boyce — At  Amprior,  Ont.,  on 
July  21,  Geraldine  Boyce,  Arts  ’29,  to  James 
A.  Hamilton,  Arts  ’27.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamil¬ 
ton  are  residing  at  State  College,  Pa.,  where 
Mr.  Boyce  is  lecturer  in  mathematics  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Heddle — At  the  home  of  the  bride’s  bro¬ 
ther,  Mr.  G.  S.  McCullough,  Lansdowne, 
Ont.,  on  August  12,  Myrle  Frances  McCul¬ 
lough  to  Stewart  Malcolm  Heddle,  Med.  ’29, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Heddle,  Cale¬ 
donia. 

Houston — In  April,  Carys  Leighton,  only 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Browne, 
Agusta  Villa,  Southborough,  England,  to 
N.  Roy  Houston,  Med.  ’22,  F.R.C.S.  (Edin.), 
of  Tonbridge,  Kent,  England. 

Howes — At  St.  Matthias  Church,  Ottawa, 
on  August  16,  Sheelah  Marjorie,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  T.  Megill,  to  George 


Archibald  Howes,  Sc.  ”23,  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  F.  Howes,  Parham,  Ont. 

Hutcheson — At  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents  in  Prince  Albert,  Sask.,  on  August 
27,  Lucy  Thelma,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  McBeath,  to  Herwald  O. 
Hutcheson,  Med.  ’21,  of  Melfort,  Sask.,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Hutcheson,  Gananoque, 
Ont. 

Kincaid — At  the  United  Church,  Carp, 
Ont.,  on  August  25,  Edna  Wilson  (K.G.H. 
’26),  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  H.  Wil¬ 
son,  to  D.  H.  Kincaid,  Sc.  ’27,  of  La  Tuque, 
Que. 

Kirkconnell — At  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents,  Lindsay,  Ont.,  Winnifred  Hope 
Kitchener,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Kitchener,  to  Professor  Watson  Kirkcon¬ 
nell,  Arts  ’16,  of  Wesley  College,  Winnipeg, 
son  of  Dr.  T.  A.  Kirkconnell,  Arts  ’94,  and 
Mrs.  Kirkconnell. 

Lalonde — At  Cornwall,  on  July  24,  Mar- 
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guerite,  daughter  of  Mr.  G.  I.  Gogo,  K.C., 
and  Mrs.  Gogo,  to  Wilfred  Lalonde,  Med. 
’24,  of  Montreal,  son  of  Mrs.  Joseph  La¬ 
londe  and  the  late  Mr  Lalonde,  Cornwall. 

MacCallum  —  At  Istanbul,  Turkey,  on 
June  21,  Edith  Mabel,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Roberts,  of  Bournemouth,  Eng¬ 
land,  to  Frank  Lyman  MacCallum,  Sc.  ’16, 
son  of  Rev.  Dr.  F.  W.  and  Mrs.  MacCallum, 
of  Istanbul. 

McKelvey-McKinnon — On  August  2,  at 
the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents,  Chesley, 
Ont.,  Esther  Catherine  Ruth  MacKinnon, 
Arts  ’23,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  MacKinnon, 
Arts  ’86,  Theol.  ’89,  and  Mrs.  MacKinnon, 
to  John  L.  McKelvey,  Arts  ’23,  Med.  ’26,  son 
of  Mrs.  McKelvey  and  the  late  R.  J.  McKel¬ 
vey,  Kingston. 

McLean — At  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents,  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  on  September 
13,  Margaret  Bacon  Nugent,  daughter  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Nugent,  to  William  Ar¬ 
thur  McLean,  Sc.  ’22,  of  Geneva,  N.Y.,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  McLean,  of  Harrow- 
smith,  Ont. 

Macpherson-Browne — At  Tenaga,  Ont., 
on  August  30,  Maxine  Helena  Browne,  Arts 
’28,  daughter  of  Major  J.  E.  and  Mrs. 
Browne,  to  Robert  A.  Macpherson,  Med.  ’29, 
son  of  the  late  R.  H.  Macpherson,  and  Mrs. 
Habgood,  of  Fort  Erie. 

Miller-Massey  —  In  Morganston,  Ont., 
on  Saturday,  August  16,  Stella  Vivian  Mas¬ 
sey,  Arts  ’28,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Massey,  to  Walter  Samuel  Miller,  Sc. 
’28,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Miller,  of  Fenwick,  Ont.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Miller  reside  at  200  80th  St.,  Nia¬ 
gara  Falls,  N.Y. 

Mulligan-Pattison  —  At  Bridge  Street 
United  Church,  Belleville,  Ont.,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  Wilma  Annie  Pattison,  Arts  ’28,  to 
Howard  Amos  Mulligan,  Arts  ’28. 

Swerdfeger-Huffman  —  At  the  Athens 
United  Church,  on  August  16,  Ruth  Au¬ 
gusta  Huffman,  Arts  ’24,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Huffman,  to  R.  C.  Swerd- 
feger,  Arts  ’23,  Toronto,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  N.  Swerdfeger,  of  Morewood. 

Tanser — At  the  home  of  the  bride’s  par¬ 
ents,  Toronto,  on  August  25,  Isabel  Grace 
Saporito,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freder¬ 
ick  Saporito,  to  Harry  A.  Tanser,  Arts  ’29, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Tanser,  Leicester, 
England.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tanser  will  reside 
in  Toronto. 

Taylor — At  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  on  June  12, 
Anna  Bates  Barnes  to  R.  F.  Bruce  Taylor, 
Arts  ’24  (Com.),  son  of  Principal  R.  B. 
Taylor,  D.D.  ’12.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  re¬ 
side  in  Toronto. 

Thomas-MacClement — On  August  20,  at 
the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents,  Queen’s  Uni¬ 
versity  grounds,  Ruth  MacClement,  Arts 
’25,  only  daughter  of  Prof.  W.  T.  MacClem¬ 
ent,  Arts  ’88,  and  Mrs.  MacClement,  to 
Hartley  Munro  Thomas,  Arts  T5,  son  of 
Rev.  Ernest  Thomas,  Arts  ’97,  D.D.  ’23,  and 
Mrs.  Thomas,  Toronto. 


Ward — At  the  Atlas  Fraternity  House, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  September  13,  Mildred 
Coon,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Coon, 
of  Correctionville,  Iowa,  to  J.  K.  Ward, 
Arts  ’27  (Com.),  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Ward,  of  Kingston,  Ont. 

Deaths 

Booth — On  August  5,  at  Rochester,  Min¬ 
nesota,  the  death  occurred  of  J.  Fred.  Booth, 
Arts  ’87,  after  a  brief  illness  of  pneumonia. 
Mr.  Booth,  who  was  67  years  of  age,  was 
the  second  son  of  the  late  J.  R.  Booth,  pio¬ 
neer  Canadian  lumberman.  He  received  his 
early  education,  with  his  brother  Jackson, 
in  Kingston,  where  they  are  well  remem¬ 
bered  for  introducing  the  game  of  football. 
He  continued  his  studies  at  Bishop’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Lennoxv'ille,  Que.,  and  later  entered 
Quen’s  University  in  1883,  where  he  studied 
for  three  years.  While  at  the  University 
he  was  an  outstanding  member  of  the  first 
rugby  team.  The  late  Mr.  Booth  was  for 
forty  years  with  the  firm  of  J.  R.  Booth 
&  Co.,  Limited,  Ottawa,  and  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  development  of  the  lum¬ 
ber  industry  in  Canada.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Booth  Co.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow;  two  sons,  Frederick  and  J. 
Rudolphus;  his  daughter,  Princess  Erik  of 
Denmark;  and  one  brother,  C.  Jackson 
Booth. 

Curtis — In  the  village  of  Delta,  near 
Brockville,  Ont.,  the  death  occurred  on  Sep¬ 
tember  4  of  Guy  Curtis,  probably  the  great¬ 
est  football  captain  who  ever  led  a  Queen’s 
team  to  victory.  Mr.  Curtis  suffered  a 
paralytic  stroke  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  which  was  later  followed  by  a  second 
one  with  pneumonia  complications.  The 
name  of  Curtis  will  always  form  part  of 
the  football  and  other  athletic  annals  of 
Queen’s,  and  though  he  belonged  to  a  for¬ 
mer  generation,  the  students  of  to-day  still 
sing  of  his  prowess  in  “Queen’s’  College  Col¬ 
ours.”  Guy  Curtis  was  born  at  Delta  63 
years  ago  and  came  to  Queen’s  from  Albert 
College  in  1886,  entering  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  where  he  took  classes  until  1893,  but 
did  not  graduate.  He  participated  in  al¬ 
most  all  of  the  sports  at  the  University  and 
excelled  in  hockey  and  football,  particularly 
the  latter.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Queen’s  senior  rugby  team  from  1890  until 
1895.  During  the  last  three  of  these  years 
he  was  not  registered  at  the  University, 
the  teams  of  those  days  frequently  includ¬ 
ing  graduates  and  former  students  not  ac¬ 
tually  in  attendance.  During  later  years 
Mr.  Curtis  lived  in  comparative  retirement 
at  Delta,  the  same  genial  personality  as  of 
old.  His  passing  will  bring  regret  to  the 
alumni  of  the  nineties  as  it  has  to  his  many 
friends  of  more  recent  times.  A  more  inti¬ 
mate  sketch  of  the  late  Mr.  Curtis,  written 
by  an  alumnus  who  was  at  college  with  him, 
appears  in  our  Athletics  column. 
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Maisonville — In  Mexico,  suddenly  on  Au¬ 
gust  20th,  occurred  the  death  of  H.  C.  A. 
Maisonville,  for  the  last  three  decades  pro¬ 
minent  in  journalistic  circles  of  Detroit  and 
Windsor.  Harry  C.  A.  Maisonville  was  born 
in  Sandwich  East,  Ont.,  on  January  26th, 
1877.  He  early  turned  to  newspaper  work, 
serving  his  apprenticeship  on  the  old  “De¬ 
troit  Tribune”  and  later  on  the  “Free 
Press.”  In  the  spring  of  1905  he  became 
secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
for  Ontario  and  for  six  years  lived  in  To¬ 
ronto.  It  was  during  these  years  that  he 
became  an  extramural  student  of  Queen’s, 
receiving  his  B.A.  degree  in  1910.  That 
same  year  he  returned  to  journalistic  work 
as  night  city  editor  of  the  “Detroit  Free 
Press,”  but  shortly  afterwards  resigned  to 
become  publicity  agent  and  magazine  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pere  Marquette  Railway.  Mr. 
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Maisonville  was  en  route  to  Mexico  City  to 
attend  the  convention  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Railway  Advertising  Agents,  of 
which  he  was  vice-president,  when  his  un¬ 
timely  death,  following  a  heart  attack,  oc¬ 
curred.  With  him  were  his  wife,  formerly 
Miss  Carolyn  Partridge  of  Detroit,  his  son 
and  his  daughter,  Jeanne,  who  has  been  at¬ 
tending  Queen’s  for  the  past  three  years. 
The  late  Mr.  Maisonville  always  took  the 
keenest  interest  in  all  things  Queen’s. 

McMahon — Dr.  James  McMahon  died  at 
his  home  in  Texarkana,  Texas^  on  August 
3,  at  the  age  of  86  years.  He  had  been  in 
poor  health  for  several  years.  The  late  Dr. 
McMahon  was  bom  in  Kingston,  Ontario, 
started  his  course  in  Medicine  at  Queen’s 
in  1869,  and  graduated  in  1873.  Later  he 
took  post-graduate  work  in  New  York  City, 
and  from  there  went  by  stage  and  waggon 
to  Texarkana,  where  he  was  one  of  the  first 
doctors  to  begin  practice,  and  suffered  all 
the  hardships  of  the  pioneer.  He  continued 
in  general  practice  there  until  1904,  when 
he  was  appointed  city  treasurer,  which  po¬ 
sition  he  held  until  his  retirement  in  1921. 
He  is  survived  by  three  daughters  and  two 
sons.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Dr.  McMa¬ 
hon  was  twelfth  in  the  seniority  list  of 
Queen’s  graduates. 

Wilson — At  Montreal,  on  August  27,  the 
death  occurred  of  Dr.  Thomas  Rankin  Wil¬ 
son,  general  practitioner.  The  late  Dr. 
Wilson,  who  was  65  years  of  age,  was  born 
at  Carp,  Ontario.  He  attended  the  high 
school  at  Almonte  and  later  entered  Queen’s, 
studying  in  Arts  and  Theology.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  B.A.  in  1897.  Afterwards  he  went 
to  McGill,  where  he  took  his  M.D.,  C.M., 
and  diploma  of  Public  Health.  Dr.  Wilson 
had  lived  in  Montreal  for  28  years.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  two  brothers. 

Notes 

1881-1890 

Dr.  W.  G.  Fralick,  Med.  ’87,  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  interesting  sketch  in  a  r.ecent 
issue  of  the  “Toronto  Star  Weekly.”  Dr. 
Fralick  is  an  eminent  New  York  surgeon, 
well  known  for  his  woik  among  crippled 
athletes. 

Dr.  Geo.  Parmelee,  Arts  ’87,  English  Sec¬ 
retary,  Deputy  Minister  and  Director  of 
Protestant  Education  in  Quebec,  retired  this 
summer  after  nearly  forty  years  of  service. 
Dr.  Parmelee  has  consistently  earned  fine 
tributes  in  the  press  as  public  recognition 
of  his  work.  He  has  recently  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  Protestant  branch  of  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Council  of  Education. 

Rev.  Geo.  E.  Hartwell,  Arts  ’88,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Canada  after  thirty-nine  years  of 
missionary  work  in  China.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
Szechwan  province,  and  by  coincidence  ar¬ 
rived  in  Toronto  in  time  to  receive  in  per¬ 
son  the  thanks  of  Dr.  C.  Y.  Cheng,  leader 
of  the  Christian  forces  of  China,  who  was 
then  travelling  in  this  country. 


1891-1900 

Professor  W.  G.  Jordan,  D.D.  ’99,  and 
Mrs.  Jordan  celebrated  their  golden  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary  on  August  11. 

Dr.  C.  J.  McCambridge,  Med.  ’98,  F.A.C.S., 
chief  of  staff  of  St.  Francis  Hospital, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y,,  Dr.  J.  E.  McCambridge, 
Med.  ’03,  F.A.C.S.,  head  of  the  eye  and  ear 
department  at  St.  Francis  Hospital,  and 
Dr.  Leonard  McCambridge,  Med.  ’07,  of  the 
eye  department  of  the  Kingston,  N.Y.,  City 
Hospital,  have  returned  from  a  three  month 
tour  of  the  Hospitals  of  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Prague,  and  London. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Mitchell,  Arts  ’94,  LL.D.  ’24, 
director  of  the  Leander  McCormick  Obser¬ 
vatory,  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  left  for 
the  Tonga  Islands  as  head  of  an  expedition 
to  observe  an  eclipse  scheduled  to  appear 
on  October  2. 

1901-1910 

Miss  A.  Boyd,  Arts  ’04,  is  teaching  this 
year  at  the  Central  Public  School  at  Kings¬ 
ton. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Burrows,  Med.  ’04,  practises  in 
Montreal,  Que.  He  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Kingston  this  summer  after  many  years  ab¬ 
sence. 

Hugo  Craig,  Sc.  ’03,  for  a  number  of 
years  city  engineer  at  Kingston,  and  more 
recently  stationed  at  London,  Ont.,  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  has  resigned 
his  position  in  the  civil  service  to  take  up 
private  consulting  practice. 

H.  B.  Fetterley,  Arts  ’04,  for  many  years 
school  inspector  in  Dundas  county,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Ontario 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  Belleville. 

Dr.  T.  R.  Glover,  LL.D.  ’10,  formerly 
professor  of  Latin  at  the  University,  and 
now  fellow  and  classical  lecturer  at  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  public  ora¬ 
tor  of  Cambridge  University,  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  this  year  as  special  lecturer  for  the 
National  Council  of  Education.  He  gave  a 
course  of  five  lectures  in  Winnipeg,  from 
September  22  to  26.  His  first  was  upon  the 
subject  “Our  Debt  to  Ancient  Greece,”  and 
the  others  upon  the  condition  of  the  world 
in  the  time  of  the  New  Testament.  Dr. 
Glover  had  large  audiences  each  night,  and 
his  lectures  were  highly  appreciated.  He 
is  lecturing  at  Yorkton,  Regina,  and  Moose 
Jaw  in  Saskatchewan,  Edmonton  and  Cal¬ 
gary  in  Alberta,  and  Vancouver  and  Victo¬ 
ria  in  British  Columbia,  during  September 
and  October.  After  that  he  is  to  lecture  at 
several  centres  in  Ontario  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces. 

J.  F.  Harvey,  Arts  ’02,  teaches  in  the 
school  at  Lakefield,  Ont. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Jones,  Arts  ’05,  D.Paed.  ’17,  is 
now  principal  of  the  Normal  School  at  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Ont. 

D.  G.  Kilburn,  Sc.  ’07,  is  division  engineer 
with  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners, 
at  Ottawa. 
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113  Years  of  Progress  and  Service 


U7STABLISHED  on  November  3rd,  1817,  the 
Bank  of  Montreal  measures  its  progress  by 
the  development  of  Canada  from  a  small  colony 
to  its  present  proud  position  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Today,  with  more  than  650  branches  from 
Halifax  to  Vancouver,  with  ramifications  ex¬ 
tending  to  all  corners  of  the  globe,  the  Bank 
of  Montreal  moves  onward,  guided  by  those 
same  principles  which  have  governed  its  di¬ 
rectors  during  those  113  years  of  progress  and 
service  to  the  Canadian  people. 


BANK  OF  MONTREAL 


Established  i8i7 

CWorld  -wide  in  scope— -but  no  account  too  small} 


Queen’s  Men  Enjoy 

Royal  York  Way  of 

Entertaining  Visitors 
to  Toronto 

When  you  come  to  Toronto,  prepare  to 
enjoy  this  big  new  city,  this  metropolis  that 
is  arising  out  of  “Toronto  of  old.” 

Make  your  headquarters  at  the  Royal 
York,  the  empire’s  largest,  newest  and  most 
magnificent  hotel. 

More  than  1,000  rooms,  each  with  bath, 
five  restaurants — Rex  Battle’s  dinner  or¬ 
chestra  and  Fred  Culley’s  dance  orchestra — 
something  doing  all  the  time.  $4  per  day 
and  up. 
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G.  H.  Kilburn,  Sc.  ’09,  is  mining  engineer 
with  the  Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelting 
Co.,  at  Trail,  B.C. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Lawrence,  Arts  ’09,  librarian 
of  Smyrna  College,  has  built  up  a  library 
of  13,000  Volumes  since  he  took  charge.  His 
“Near  East  Alcove”  is  a  comprehensive 
collection  on  Anatolian  and  near  east  sub¬ 
jects,  and  is  of  distinct  value.  A  catalogue 

of  it  is  now  being  published. 

F.  S.  Lazier,  Sc.  ’07,  is  chief  engineer 
and  manager  for  J.P.  Porter  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
general  and  dredging  contractors,  of  St. 
Catharines,  Ont. 

Prof.  D.  McArthur,  Arts  ’07,  head  of  the 
history  department  at  the  University,  has 
been  appointed  a  commissioner  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  constructing  the  Chignecto 
Canal  in  Cape  Breton. 

Dr.  Angus  Macdonald,  Med.  ’07,  resides 
on  Belmont  Ave.,  Ottawa. 

Rev.  W.  J.  McQuarrie,  Arts  ’04,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  Glenmount  United  Church. 
For  the  past  five  years  he  has  served  as 
minister  of  the  First  United  Church,  Birch 
Cliff,  Ont. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Mahaffy,  Arts  ’03,  late  of  Cal¬ 
vary  and  Zion  churches  in  Kingston,  has 
accepted  a  call  to  Princess  Street  United 
Church,  Kingston. 

Miss  Jessie  E.  Mathews,  Arts  ’07,  classi¬ 
cal  teacher  in  Almonte  High  School  and  a 
notable  educationist,  has  left  to  study  at  the 
British  School  of  Archaeology  at  Athens. 
She  spent  the  summer  in  France  and 
the  Levant.  After  "her  work  at  Athens  she 
will  pursue  her  studies  at  Rome  and  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Britain. 

Miss  Margaret  O’Connell,  Arts  ’06,  has 
been  granted  a  two-year  scholarship  in 
France  by  the  Ontario  government.  Miss 
O’Connell  teaches  in  Jarvis  Collegiate, 
where  she  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  and 
thoroughly  trained  members  of  the  staff. 

J.  A.  Reid,  Sc.  ’02,  is  consulting  mining 
engineer  and  geologist,  with  an  office  in  the 
Canada  Permanent  Building,  Toronto. 

G.  C.  Reid,  Sc.  *’03,  is  now  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Highways,  Nova  Scotia,  as 
resident  engineer.  His  address  is  328  Got¬ 
tingen  St.,  Halifax. 

B.  L.  Simpson,  Arts  ’03,  former  Queen’s 
and  Tiger  backfield  star,  is  principal  of  the 
collegiate  section  and  general  administrator 
of  the  Westdale  Schools,  at  Hamilton,  Ont. 
He  has  been  principal  of  Delta  Collegiate 
for  the  past  few  years. 

J.  C.  Sutherland,  Arts  ’01,  who  has  for 
the  past  twenty  years  been  the  chief  assis¬ 
tant  of  the  Director  of  Protestant  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  has  recently 
been  made  Assistant  Secretary,  Assistant 
Director  of  Protestant  Education  and  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Consolidated  Schools. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Swanson,  Arts  ’04,  head  of  the 
economics  department  of  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan,  is  chairman  of  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Immigration  and  Settlement 
Commission. 

K.  S.  Twitchell,  Sc.  ’08,  of  the  Charles 


R.  Crane  Co.,  New  York,  is  advisor  on  nat¬ 
ural  resources  in  Yemen,  Arabia,  for  El 
Imam,  King  of  the  Yemen. 

Dr.  L.  A.  H.  Warren,  Arts  ’02,  professor 
of  mathematics  in  Manitoba  University  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  has  been  elected  this 
year  president  of  the  Manitoba  Educational 
Association. 

1911-1920 

R.  L.  Dunsmore,  Sc.  T5,  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  refinery  of  the  International 
Petroleum  Company  at  Talara,  Peru,  is  at 
present  in  Ontario  on  four  months’  leave  of 
absence.  He  expects  to  return  to  Peru 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Mackintosh,  Arts  T6,  head 
of  the  economics  department,  is  on  the  exe¬ 
cutive  of  the  Canadian  Political  Science  As¬ 
sociation. 

J.  C.  McNab,  Arts  ’12,  is  a  practising  ac¬ 
countant  with  Lybrand,  Ross  Bros.,  & 
Montgomery,  in  the  Book  Building,  De¬ 
troit. 

Rev.  J.  D.  McCrae,  Arts  T3,  Theol.  T6,  of 
Avenue  Road  United  Church,  Toronto,  has 
been  invited  to  St.  Lambert  United  Church. 

G.  D.  Mallory,  Sc.  ’20,  of  the  Natural 
Resources  Intelligence  Service  at  Ottawa, 
has  been  elected  to  the  executive  of  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  University  Club. 

R.  L.  Meek,  Sc.  ’13,  is  construction  super¬ 
visor  with  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  in  their 
head  office  at  Montreal.  He  resides  at  4553 
Old  Orchard  Ave.,  N.D.G.,  Montreal. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Morrison,  Arts  ’14,  Theol.  ’16, 
and  Mrs.  Morrison,  of  Vancouver,  B.C., 
were  bereaved  on  April  13  by  the  death  of 
their  son,  Roderick  Norman,  aged  17  years, 
by  drowning. 

A.  E.  Morton,  Arts  ’30,  is  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  engineering  department  of  the  Northern 
Electric  Co.,  at  their  head  office,  Montreal. 

T.  W.  Oates,  Arts  ’20,  Com.  ’21,  has  been 
appointed  principal  of  the  new  Westdale 
School  of  Commerce,  at  Hamilton.  He  has 
taught  for  nineteen  years  in  St.  Thomas 
and  London. 

J.  H.  Odell,  Arts  T7,  and  Mrs.  Odell 
(Mary  Taylor),  Arts  ’20,  have  moved  from 
Newton  Centre  to  63  Forest  St.,  Wellesley 
Hills,  Mass. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Page,  Med.  T8,  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  McGregor-Mowbray  Clinic,  Hamilton, 
Ont. 

Dr.  I.  E.  Revelle,  Arts  T4,  Med.  ’27,  has 
been  moved  to  the  United  Church  mission 
at  Luchow,  Sze.,  West  China,  in  place  of  a 
doctor  absent  on  furlough. 

J.  R.  Sheppard,  Arts  ’15,  director  of  re¬ 
search  with  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.,  at 
Joplin,  Mo.,  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  recently  organized  south-western  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  with 
headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Kansas. 

W.  H.  Slinn,  Sc.  T6,  is  division  engineer 
with  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  at  Hamilton, 
Ont. 

J.  H.  Smyth,  Arts  ’20,  has  moved  to  23 
Queen  St.  S.,  Kitchener. 
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THE  INVESTOR 

A  magazine  for  people  who  investigate  before 
they  invest.  Published  in  the  interests  of  sound 
investment  practice  and  sent  gratis  to  interested 
inquirers.  Write  for  specimen  copy  to-day. 

McLeod,  Young,  Weir  &  Co.  Limited 
INVESTMENT  BANKERS 

Metropolitan  Building,  Toronto 

Montreal  Ottawa  London  Hamilton  Winnipeg 


Meeting  the  Tempo  of  Industry 

INDUSTRY  moves  faster  to-day  than  ever  before. 

Greater  production  per  man  per  hour  is  the  rule.  Yet 
man  power  has  not  changed  —  machines  have  forged 
ahead. 

Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Air  Compressors,  Vacuum 
Pumps,  Hoists,  Pumps,  and*  a  host  of  pneumatic  machin¬ 
ery  and  equipment,  have  kept  step  with  the  quickened 
pace. 

A  leader  in  its  field,  the  Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand 
Company  is  ever  on  the  lookout  for  means  to  improve 
its  already-efficient  machinery.  C-I-R  products  are  engi¬ 
neered  for  to-day’s  demands. 

Canadian 

Ing  enroll  -  R  and  Limited 

head  office  -Montreal  Que. - m/o^-Sherbrooke  Qtjb. 

branches^  SYDNEY-5HERBROOKE-MONTREAL"  TORONTO -KIRKLAND  LAKE-TIMMINS' WINNIPEG' NELSON- VANCOUVER. 
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John  Tanton,  Arts  Tl,  has  moved  from 
Chatham  to  74  Victor  St.,  London. 

R.  N.  Vincent,  Arts  ’20,  resides  at  1108 
East  Court  St.,  Kankakee,  111. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Wilson,  Arts  ’12,  Theol.  ’15,  is 
this  year  president  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte 
Conference  of  the  United  Church. 

H.  S.  Wilson,  Arts  ’19,  is  this  year  leav¬ 
ing  Cobourg  Collegiate  to  teach  in  the 
High  School  of  Commerce  at  Ottawa.  His 
address  is  378  Lisgar  St. 

J.  J.  Wilson,  Arts  T5,  principal  of  the 
Chesley  High  School,  has  recently  been  ap¬ 
pointed  public  school  inspector  for  West 
Grey.  Before  going  to  Chesley  Mr.  Wilson 
taught  for  three  years  in  Belleville. 

1921-1930 

Miss  Mary  Chisholm,  Arts  ’24,  has  been 
engaged  to  teach  science  in  Alliston  High 
School  this  year. 

S.  C.  Clegg,  Arts  ’29,  is  district  manager 
of  the  North  American  Life  Assurance 
Company  at  Brantford,  Ont. 

R.  H.  Cleland,  Sc.  ’24,  mines  inspector  for 
Porcupine  district,  recently  undertook  an  in¬ 
spection  tour  of  a  thousand  miles,  including 
Red  Lake  and  Confederation  Lake  fields  and 
as  far  east  along  the  Albany  River  as  Fort 
Hope. 

D.  G.  Cockburn,  Sc.  ’27,  has  been  with  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  at  Montreal  in  the  traf¬ 
fic  department  for  the  past  two  years. 

Miss  Mary  Costello,  Arts  ’24,  teaches  the 
commercial  subjects  in  Alliston  High 
School. 

A.  G.  Croal,  Arts  ’21,  formerly  at  Kitch¬ 
ener,  now  resides  at  8  Playter  Crescent, 
Toronto. 

George  Culbert,  Arts  ’28,  formerly  at 
Netherhill,  Sask.,  is  now  at  Rocanville, 
Scisk 

F.  M.  Cornell,  Sc.  ’23,  of  E.  G.  M.  Cape 
and  Co.,  has  moved  to  288  Globert  Ave., 
N.D.G.,  Montreal. 

Harry  Cox,  sc.  ’25,  is  sales  manager  for 
New  England  for  General  Plastics,  Ltd. 
His  address  is  Postum  Bldg.,  250  Park  Ave., 
New  York. 

D.  H.  Craighead,  Sc.  ’29,  is  in  the  engi¬ 
neering  department  of  the  Canadian  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric,  at  Toronto,  Ont. 

U.  M.  Cross,  Sc.  ’24,  has  for  the  past 
three  years  been  with  the  Canadian  and 
General  Finance  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Toronto.  . 

T.  J.  Curphey,  Med.  ’21,  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  pathology  at  New 
York  University  and  Bellevue  Medical  Col¬ 
lege  a  year  ago.  For  the  past  three  years 
he  has  also  been  medical  director  of  the 
Simon  Baruch  Foundation  for  research  in 
pneumonia.  He  is  at  present  engaged  in 
research  in  lobar  pneumonia. 

W.  D.  Donnelly,  Sc.  ’25,  formerly  at  De¬ 
troit,  is  now  in  the  scheduling  department 
of  the  locomotive  works  in  Kingston. 

Dr.  T.  T.  Dufour,  Med.  ’28,  now  practises 
at  56  Mississaga  St.,  Orillia,  Ont. 

J.  A.  B.  Dulmage,  Arts  ’24,  has  been  ap¬ 


pointed  acting  crown  attorney  and  clerk  of 
the  peace  for  Lanark  County. 

R.  G.  Elliott,  Sc.  ’29,  is  with  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.,  at  Montreal. 

J.  H.  Evans,  Sc.  ’30,  is  at  the  O’Brien 
Mine,  Goudreau,  Ont. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Findlay,  Arts  ’25,  Sc.  ’27,  is  in 
the  physics  laboratory  of  the  Union  Switch 
and  Signal  Co.,  at  Swissv'ale,  Pa. 

J.  R.  Foot,  Sc.  28,  is  witn  Aluminum  (VI), 
Ltd.,  in  the  Dominion  Square  Bldg.,  Mont¬ 
real. 

F.  J.  Fortune,  Arts  ’30  (Com.),  is  insur¬ 
ance  inspector  for  Hardy  and  Reynolds,  in¬ 
surance  brokers  of  Ottawa.  He  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  charge  of  their  Toronto  office. 

H.  R.  Fowlie,  Sc.  ’28,  is  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Nickel  Corp.,  at  Sudbury,  Ont. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Friend,  Med.  ’22,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  Manchester,  Conn.  He  has  been  at 
Manchester  in  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat 
specialist  practice  for  the  past  five  years. 
Before  then  he  had  been  two  years  in  New 
York  and  one  year  among  the  Indians  on 
pioneer  work  in  Alaska. 

G.  N.  D.  Furse,  Sc.  ’24,  has  returned  to 
the  north  country  prospecting  for  the  Cyril 
Knight  Prospecting  Co. 

A.  M.  J.  Gray,  Theol.  ’30,  was  presented 
with  a  club-bag  on  leaving  Portsmouth 
United  Church  to  take  charge  of  the  United 
Church  at  McCreary,  Man. 

G.  F.  Geiger,  Sc.  ’23,  is  on  development 
and  research  work  for  the  International 
Nickel  Co.,  in  New  York. 

Frank  Gillan,  Arts  ’21,  has  been  selected 
as  assistant  principal  of  Westdale  Colle¬ 
giate,  Hamilton,  of  which  Ben  Simpson, 
Arts  ’03,  is  principal. 

G.  S.  Graham,  Arts  ’24,  was  voted  a  grant 
by  the  Royal  Empire  Society  to  publish  his 
monograph  on  “British  Policy  in  Canada, 
1774-1791.” 

Dr.  Karl  Haig,  Med.  ’30,  is  interne  at  the 
General  Hospital,  Kingston. 

J.  M.  Hambley,  Sc.  ’29,  is  in  the  operating 
department  of  the  H.  E.  P.  C.  of  Ontario,  at 
Toronto. 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Arts  ’24  (Com.),  Cana¬ 

dian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Batavia,  Jafa,  was  recently  in  Canada. 

F.  P.  Henwood,  Arts  ’25,  has  been  inspec¬ 
tor  of  schools  at  Canora,  Sask.,  since  last 
January.  On  graduation  extramurally  he 
held  the  Western  Canadian  scholarship. 

D.  O.  Hepburn,  Sc.  ’24,  formerly  at  Strat¬ 
ford,  is  now  in  the  resident  state  engineer’s 
office  at  Babylon,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

E.  H.  Hinman,  Arts  ’27,  recently  received 
his  doctor’s  dpgree  at  Cornell,  after  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  study  in  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  at  Ithaca.  His  work  was 
in  medical  entomology,  for  which  he  en¬ 
joyed  a  grant  from  the  Heckscher  Research 
Foundation.  He  is  now  an  American  Na¬ 
tional  Research  Fellow  at  Tulane  Medical 
College. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Higginson,  Med.  ’28,  formerly 
at  Buffalo  City  Hospital,  is  now  at  Yonkers 
General  Hospital,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 
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H.  (Soup)  Jardine,  Sc.  ’21,  has  joined  the 
sales  staff  of  the  Sterne  Chemical  Co.,  at 
Brantford. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Keyes  (Mildred  E.  Hallett), 
Arts  ’22,  has  succeeded  Mr.  H.  W.  Kerfoot, 
Arts  ’00,  on  the  staff  of  the  Ottawa  Normal 
School,  where  she  had  formerly  taught  be¬ 
fore  her  marriage  to  the  late  Dr.  Keyes  in 
1927. 

Dr.  N.  S.  Knapp,  Med.  ’24,  is  now  at  Lew- 
isport,  Notre  Dame  Bay,  Newfoundland. 

William  MacMillan,  Arts  ’22,  for  seven 
years  teacher  of  mathematics  and  cadet 
instructor  at  Lindsay  Collegiate,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Dr.  T.  A.  Kirkconnell,  Arts  ’94,  as 
principal  of  the  school. 

Dr.  R.  H.  F.  Manske,  Sc.  ’23,  has  been 
appointed  to  a  permanent  position  on  the 
National  Research  Council,  at  Ottawa. 

L.  A.  McClellan,  Arts  ’29,  is  in  the  Queen 
and  University  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce,  at  Toronto. 

R.  J.  McDonald,  Sc.  ’22,  and  M.  A.  Twi- 
dale,  Sc.  ’29,  are  with  the  Rhodesian  Anglo- 
American  Corp.,  at  Broken  Hill,  Northern 
Rhodesia. 

H.  R.  McGregor,  Sc.  ’23,  has  moved  from 
Detroit,  to  6235  Miller  Rd.,  Dearborn, 
Mich. 

A.  G.  MacKenzie,  Sc.  ’24,  is  mine  engi¬ 
neer  and  assistant  superintendent  of  Moss 
Mines,  Ltd.,  Kashabowie,  Ont. 

D.  H.  MacMillan,  Arts  ’30  (Com.),  is  ac¬ 
countant  with  the  General  Motors,  at  Walk- 
erville,  Ont. 


W.  B.  McMullen,  Sc.  ’28,  formerly  at 
Windsor,  is  now  town  engineer,  at  Sudbury, 
Ont. 

Dr.  R.  D.  MacNeill,  Med.  ’28,  has  been  at 
Port  Elgin,  N.B.,  since  July. 

H.  A.  McQueen,  Arts  ’24,  has  been  teach¬ 
ing  mathematics  at  Prescott  High  School 
for  the  past  year.  Previously  he  was  at 
St.  Mary’s,  Ont. 

Claude  Maxwell,  Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Max¬ 
well  (Della  Wilson),  Arts  ’24,  can  be 
reached  through  the  Bolivian  Power  Co.,  La 
Paz,  Bolivia. 

John  Millar,  Sc.  ’30,  is  assistant  resident 
engineer  for  the  Department  of  Public 
Highways,  at  Brockville,  Ont. 

Harold  Miller,  Sc.  ’29,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  International  Harvester 
plant  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  to  their  truck  plant 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  where  he  is  at  present 
on  their  junior  progressive  course. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Montgomery,  Med.  ’24,  of  Jas¬ 
per,  Ont.,  has  been  apopinted  coroner  for 
the  counties  of  Leeds  and  Grenville. 

H.  R.  Osborne,  Sc.  ’24,  who  has  been  with 
the  Westinghouse  Co.  at  Wilkinsburg,  Pa., 
since  graduation,  has  recently  joined  the 
staff  of  Ferranti  Electric,  Ltd.,  at  Toronto. 
He  is  doing  research  work. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Peterson,  Med.  ’23,  practises  at 
Herschell,  Sask. 

Miss  Emily  G.  Williamson,  Arts  ’29,  ac¬ 
companied  her  brother,  W.  N.  Williamson, 
of  Saskatoon,  to  the  Trade  Fair  at  Leipzig, 
March  2-8.  They  spent  a  couple  of 
months  in  France  and  the  British  Isles. 
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PRINCIPAL  FYFE’S  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 

CONVOCATION,  OCTOBER  24,  1930 


HE  function  of  a  University  is  an  essential  function  of  human 


1  life — it  is  to  aid  human  beings  in  the  growth  of  character,  in  the 
healthy  development  of  all  their  faculties,  physical,  mental,  moral, 
aesthetic  and  spiritual  or,  since  it  is  only  in  logic  and  not  in  life  that 
these  faculties  are  separate,  we  may  borrow  a  famous  phrase  from 
Keats'  letters  and  say  that  the  function  of  a  University  is  to  assist 
that  process  of  soul-making  which  is  the  object  of  all  human  life. 
A  student  comes  to  the  University  uncertain  of  his  aims  and  his 
abilities,  blind  as  yet  to  much  of  the  beauty  and  interest  of  life  and 
imperfect  in  the  art  of  self-control.  He  should  leave  it  a  ‘‘good  man. 
And  a  good  man  is  not  necessarily  a  “good  business  man.”  It  is 
rather  one  who  has  learnt  to  face  his  instincts  squarely  and  to  find 
for  each  of  them  an  effective  outlet  in  the  direction  of  some  ideal 
purpose  which  dominates  his  interest  and  action. 

The  chief  product  of  a  University  is  “Souls”  in  this  wide  sense 
of  the  word,  and  the  means  of  production  are  various  and  complex. 
There  is  the  intimate  contact  of  mind  and  character,  the  polish  and 
elasticity  which  come  from  meeting  many  kinds  of  people  different 
in  outlook  and  in  background;  there  is  the  gradual  mastery  of  self- 
discipline  which  comes  and  can  only  come  from  increased  responsi¬ 
bility;  there  is  the  sense  of  obligation  involved  in  membership  of  a 
great  community  and  within  that  corporate  sense  there  develops  also 
the  self-respect  which  inspires  all  chivalrous  and  unselfish  conduct 
the  sense  that  meanness  and  weakness  and  cruelty  are  evil  because, 
whether  detected  by  others  or  not,  they  damage  and  corrode  one’s 
self;  the  sense  that  it  profits  a  man  nothing  to  gain  the  whole  world 
of  money  or  distinction  at  the  cost  of  losing  his  own  self.  Of  course 
it  is  not  only  at  a  University  that  such  a  moral  lesson  can  be  learned. 
Every  man  in  every  sphere  of  life  has  got  to  learn  it  or  to  acquiesce 
in  failure.  But  the  lesson  is,  I  believe,  much  easier  for  the  student 
who  has  leisure  to  observe  and  meditate  and  reason  than  it  is  for  the 
boy  or  girl  plunged  at  seventeen  or  earlier  into  the  embarrassing 
business  of  making  a  living.  If  that  is  true,  it  throws  upon  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  University  a  serious  responsibility.  To  whom  great  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  given  of  them  shall  much  be  required. 
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And  the  same  great  end  is  served  both  by  the  athletic  interests 
which  to  a  casual  onlooker  seem  to  fill  the  University  horizon  and 
also  by  the  activity  of  courses  and  classes  which  an  acute  observer 
can  detect  in  the  background.  In  all  the  work  that  is  done  by  stu¬ 
dents  and  by  their  teachers  in  every  Faculty  of  the  University  an  ulti¬ 
mate  object  is  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  truth.  Of  all  our 
means  of  soul-production  that  is  the  most  potent.  It  is  easiest  to  see 
this  in  the  study  of  Natural  Science.  Consider  how  a  scientist  works. 
He  patiently  collects  all  the  facts  that  are  in  any  way  relevant  to  his 
subject;  he  observes  them  minutely;  he  varies  them  by  experiment 
and  gradually  forms  a  theory  which  seems  to  explain  them  all.  He 
returns  once  more  to  test  his  theory  by  further  observation  and  ex¬ 
periment.  And  perhaps  he  finds  one  obstinate  little  fact  which  will 
not  fit  in.  So  he  has  to  begin  all  over  again  and  build  up  a  new 
hypothesis  and  to  test  this  again  by  experiment  and  observation.  He 
may  have  to  frame  a  hundred  theories  before  he  can  feel  that  he  has 
found  the  truth,  and  even  then  he  knows  that  before  long  some  new 
fact  may  be  discovered  which  will  demolish  his  theory.  And  if  that 
happens,  he  doesn’t  try  to  hush  up  the  discovery  or  to  burn  the  dis¬ 
coverer  at  the  stake.  His  aim  is  proof  not  propaganda,  so  he  pa¬ 
tiently  renews  the  task  of  framing  a  theory  to  fit  all  the  facts.  That 
is  the  method  of  all  genuine  enquiry.  It  requires  patience,  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  faith — faith  in  the  truth  as  something  that  transcends  all 
human  theory.  There  is  no  chicanery  in  science — for  if  there  is,  it 
ceases  to  be  science. 

This  aspect  of  University  training  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  fac¬ 
ulties  of  Medicine  and  Science,  where  students  are  preparing  them¬ 
selves  to  serve  the  development  of  the  great  resources,  human  and  ma¬ 
terial,  of  this  Dominion.  Such  training  may  be  in  a  sense  vocational 
but  it  is  mere  treachery  to  the  commonwealth  unless  it  is  also  strictly 
scientific. 

And  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  as  well  there  must  be  the  same  intellec¬ 
tual  integrity.  Mere  attendance  at  lectures,  the  patient  inscription 
of  notes,  and  their  punctual  regurgitation  at  examinations — all  such 
routine  is  utterly  valueless  in  itself.  It  would  not  elevate  a  cow.  Edu¬ 
cation  means  feeding,  and  a  man  is  not  fed  except  through  his  own 
active  process  of  digestion.  So  in  the  humanities  all  profitable  study 
is  a  mental  activity  born  of  an  eager  curiosity  for  truth.  In  History, 
Economics,  Philosophy  just  as  much  as  in  Mathematics  and  Sci¬ 
ence  there  must  be  the  same  pure  discipline  of  truth — the  determi¬ 
nation  to  blow  the  froth  off  the  flagons  of  rhetoric  and  the  cobwebs 
off  conventional  opinion,  to  penetrate  to  the  facts  and  form  an  honest 
theory  that  will  fit  them.  And  in  the  study  of  language  and  of  litera¬ 
ture  there  is  the  same  spirit  and  the  same  discipline,  the  fine  discipline 
of  scholarship  and  criticism,  the  determination  to  use  each  lan¬ 
guage  in  its  own  idiom  and  all  language  as  a  vehicle  of  thought,  the 
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determination  to  form  one's  own  taste  on  the  works  of  genius  instead 
of  being  content  with  the  reach-me-downs  of  criticism  and  the  cour¬ 
age  of  other  people’s  opinions.  In  Arts  as  in  Science  sincerity  is  the 
sovran  antiseptic. 

But  Arts,  as  we  call  them,  lack  their  full  value  unless  they  bring 
to  the  process  of  soul-making  the  influence  not  only  of  truth  but  also 
of  beauty.  That  is  the  peculiar  privilege  and  duty  of  the  Arts  Fac¬ 
ulty - to  open  the  ears  to  the  beauty  of  words  and  their  power  of 

illuminating  thought,  to  reveal  the  magic  of  rhythm  and  of  cadence 
that  makes  of  a  series  of  sentences  not  a  paragraph  but  a  constella¬ 
tion  ;  and,  more  than  that,  some  way  must  be  found  to  help  our  stu¬ 
dents  to  appreciate  for  themselves  the  beauty  of  form  and  of  sound, 
to  open  to  them  the  infinite  treasury  of  pleasure  in  pictures  and 
sculpture  and  architecture  and  music. 

My  predecessor  in  his  last  report  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  said  that  “The  Faculty  of  Arts  will  always  remain  the  pre-emi¬ 
nent  thing  in  the  life  of  this  University.”  Some  of  you  may  not 
agree.  But  of  this  I  am  sure  that  it  should  be  and  it  shall  be  the 
function  of  Queen’s  to  provide  for  Canada  not  only  the  Scientists 
who  will  develop  the  unreckoned  resources  of  mineral  and  water 
wealth,  not  only  the  Doctors  who  will  care  for  and  improve  the 
national  health  and  the  Economists  who  will  help  to  perfect  the  creak¬ 
ing  machinery  of  industry  and  commerce — not  only  these,  but  also 
to  produce,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  the  school-teachers,  professors 
and  ministers  of  religion — I  group  those  together  because  churches, 
schools  and  universities  are  essentially  and  closely  interdependent 
— besides  all  these  we  must  produce  in  greater  numbers  than  before 
the  statesmen,  poets,  artists  and  thinkers  of  the  future,  we  must  find 
the  man  power  and  the  woman  power  for  the  era  of  Canadian  art, 
philosophy,  literature  and  music  which  is  just  dawning — or,  if  it 
isn't,  then  Queen’s  must  up  and  make  it  dawn. 

A  University  is  a  Power  Flouse  no  less  important  to  the  life  of 
the  Nation  than  those  great  Power  Houses  on  the  river  falls  which 
are  doing  so  much  for  the  industrial  life  of  Canada.  A  University  is 
a  Power  House  of  ideas  and  ideals,  and  it  feeds,  if  it  is  functioning 
properly,  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation.  The  teaching  staff  may 
provide  the  raw  material  of  these  ideas  but  it  is  through  the  students 
that  they  must  be  transmuted  and  transmitted.  It  is  by  them  that 
Queen's  will  be  judged.  Its  future  lies  in  their  hands.  And  to  their 
young  enthusiasm  I  do  not  think  it  is  difficult  to  appeal  by  the  record 
and  achievement  of  this  University,  by  the  devotion  it  has  won  from 
its  alumni  and  alumnae  and  the  manifold  gifts  it  offers  to  all  who 
have  the  sense  and  energy  to  take  them — and  to  widen  also  and 
deepen  that  appeal  by  the  summons  to  serve  God  and  King  in  a  man¬ 
ner  not  altogether  unworthy  of  Canada’s  invigorating  climate,  trium¬ 
phant  achievement  and  illimitable  opportunity. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 

GENERAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION,  OCTOBER  25,  1930 

By  J.  Mackintosh  Bell,  Arts  99,  I.L.D.  ’24 


IN  the  golden  days  of  Rome,  the  Forum 
was  the  meeting-place  at  which  the  in¬ 
tellectual  leaders  were  wont  to  gather  to 
exchange  views  on  the  great  questions 
which  confronted  them.  So  this  annual 
meeting  of  the  General  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Queen's  University  provides  an 
opportunity  for  her  graduates  to  renew 


DR.  J.  MACKINTOSH  BELL 
Alumni  President 

social  contacts,  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
of  helping  the  institution  to  which  each 
is  a  debtor,  to  rekindle  the  knowledge  that 
through  wisdom,  through  the  training  of 
the  mind,  comes  stability,  as  indicates  our 
University  motto,  Sapienta  et  doctrina 
stabilitas. 

If  we  may  be  permitted  to  paraphrase 
freely  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  we  may  say: 
“We  are  graduates  of  no  mean  college.” 
Our  University  has  a  fine  record,  one  of 
which  we  may  all  be  justly  proud.  With 
the  installation  to-day  of  a  new  Principal, 
she  enters  on  a  new  era  of  her  career,  full 
of  hope  and  promise;  yet  perhaps  now, 
more  than  ever  before,  in  a  period  when 
the  world  rocks  with  economic  stress, 
does  she  need  the  support  of  all  her  sons 
and  daughters.  At  such  a  time  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  words  of  Francis  Bacon : 


“They  are  ill  discoverers  that  think  there 
is  no  land  when  they  can  see  nothing  but 
sea.” 

The  Alumni  Association  seeks  the  help 
of  every  graduate  in  extending  the  great 
work  which  has  been  allotted  to  it.  Would 
that  every  man  and  woman  who  has 
passed  through  the  halls  of  Queen’s  were 
enrolled  on  its  lists.  May  I  appeal  to  you 
who  are  members  to  enlist  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  those  who  are  not,  to  induce 
them  to  join,  to  support  the  Review, 
which  tells  of  Oueen’s  activities,  of  Uni- 
versity  aspirations. 

In  these  days  of  hectic  rush,  when  en¬ 
gagements  and  commitments  multiply, 
especially  in  the  larger  centres,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  take  on  new  obligations.  But  let 
me  urge  you  who  have  formed  branches 
of  the  Association  in  your  communities, 
to  renew  a  new  life  within  you,  to  aid  in 
establishing  branches  in  other  centres,  to 
extend  your  own  activities  so  as  to  be  able 
to  assist  the  University  in  some  tangible 
and  worthy  way.  Could  not,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  number  of  the  branches  undertake, 
as  Dr.  Connell  has  suggested,  the  re¬ 
decoration  of  Convocation  Hall,  so  rich 
for  us  all  in  memory  and  tradition?  This 
is  merely  one  suggestion ;  the  field  for 
such  endeavours  at  Queen’s  is  as  wide  as 
the  horizon.  I  shall  not  dwell  to-day  on 
the  constant  need  of  the  University  for 
financial  support  in  a  larger  way.  That 
need  is  ever  present.  If  a  graduate  can¬ 
not  help,  or  is  already  doing  or  has  done 
his  part,  as  most  if  not  all  of  you  have, 
perhaps  he  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
encourage  the  interest  of  some  philan¬ 
thropic  friend,  willing  to  assist  in  the 
noble  cause  of  higher  education. 
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To-day  we  almost  suffer  from  an  on¬ 
slaught  on  our  consciousness.  We  are 
becoming  air-minded,  scenery-conscious, 
awake  to  the  need  for  understanding  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  if  our  country  is  to  ful¬ 
fil  its  destiny  as  a  land  of  promise.  An 
American  paper  called  Aromatics  even 
tells  us  that  “The  world  is  surely  getting 
odour-conscious,”  and  another  —  The 
Southern  Funeral  Director  —  issues  an 
appeal  on  “making  the  public  Burial- 
minded”  !  Cannot  we,  who  have  passed 
so  many  happy  days  at  Queen’s,  remem¬ 
ber  how  much  we  owe  to  her,  marshall 
our  energies,  and  become  increasingly 
University-conscious  ? 

This  is  a  fine  gathering  of  the  alumni. 
May  there  be  even  more  of  the  graduates 
here  next  year.  The  older  one  gets  the 
more  one  realizes,  as  Booker  Washington 


has  said,  “There  is  no  education  which 
one  gets  from  books  and  costly  apparatus 
that  is  equal  to  that  which  can  be  gotten 
from  contact  with  great  men  and  women.” 
Here  at  Queen’s  we  have  that  privilege, 
with  the  refreshing  inspiration,  that  vis¬ 
ion  of  new  worlds,  which  it  gives. 

I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  great  hon¬ 
our  which  my  fellow  graduates  at  Queen’s 
gave  me  last  year  in  electing  me  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  this  Association  and  in  having 
this  morning  re-elected  me  to  the  Presi¬ 
dency  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  may  I 
cordially  thank  both  alumnae  and  alumni 
for  their  support  and  encouragement,  not 
only  to  me  and  the  other  directors,  but  to 
our  admirably  indefatigable  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Gordon  Smith,  to  whom 
the  increasing  success  of  the  organization 
is  in  great  measure  due. 
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GOVERNOR-GENERAL 

GUEST  OF  QUEEN’S 

HIS  Excellency  the  Governor  General 
for  the  first  time  patronized  the 
Richardson  Memorial  Stadium  when  he 
attended  the  Toronto  game  at  Queen’s  as 
a  guest  of  the  University.  Lord  Willing- 
don  had  been  invited  to  Convocation  but 
had  been  unable  to  get  back  from  the  East 
by  Friday;  he  had,  however,  graciously 
accepted  the  invitation  to  attend  the  game 
on  Saturday.  He  was  accompanied  to 
Kingston  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Mieville,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Capt.  Brinckman,  A.D.C. 

On  the  arrival  of  his  train  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Nickle,  K.C.,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Prof. 
M.  B.  Baker,  senior  member  of  the  Ath¬ 
letic  Board  of  Control.  They  then  drove 
to  Mr.  Nickle’s  residence,  where  a  lunch¬ 
eon  party  was  formed  of  His  Excellency, 
Mr.  Mieville,  Capt.  Brinckman,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  the  Principal,  Professor  Baker, 
Hon.  William  and  Mrs.  Finlayson,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nickle. 


Immediately  afterwards  they  proceed¬ 
ed  to  the  Stadium,  where  they  occupied 
the  vice-regal  box  specially  constructed 
for  the  occasion.  During  the  game  His 
Excellency,  who  has  seen  several  other 
Canadian  football  games,  followed  the 
play  with  closest  interest,  commenting  on 
the  skill  of  several  of  the  players  and 
sharing  in  the  thrills  of  the  contest.  He 
fully  appreciated  the  high  standard  of  the 
play  and  described  the  game  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  athletic  events  he  had 
ever  attended. 

After  the  game  Lord  Willingdon  and 
his  staff  had  tea  at  the  Principal’s  Resi¬ 
dence.  Here  Mrs.  Fyfe  received  the 
guests  and  Mrs.  Baker  poured  tea.  Mrs. 
Richardson,  Mrs.  Finlayson,  and  Mrs. 
Nickle  were  also  present  with  the  others 
who  had  been  at  the  luncheon.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  Governor  General  drove 
to  the  station  and  took  his  train  to  To¬ 
ronto. 

The  University  and  the  Athletic  Board 
were  pleased  to  have  had  as  their  guest 
for  their  opening  game  this  year  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  an  honorary  graduate. 
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HISTORIC  CONVOCATION 

OCTOBER,  1930 


CONVOCATION  exercises  centred 
this  year  about  the  installation  of 
Principal  Fyfe.  That  historic  event,  an 
unusually  large  gathering  of  alumni,  good 
weather,  and  excellent  arrangements  for 
the  actual  ceremony  combined  to  make 
the  inauguration  of  the  ninetieth  year  of 
Queen's  one  of  the  most  notable  in  the 
University’s  history. 

Shortly  after  two  o’clock  on  Friday 
afternoon  the  academic  procession,  led  by 
the  Alumni  officers,  passed  from  the  south 
door  of  Kingston  Hall  to  University 
Avenue  and  thence  to  the  west  door  of 
Grant  Hall.  A  group  photograph  of 
those  who  were  to  receive  honorary  de¬ 
grees  had  been  already  taken  in  front  of 
Kingston  Hall,  and  as  the  column  turned 
up  University  Avenue  further  pictures 
were  made.  The  band  of  the  Royal  Ca¬ 
nadian  Horse  Artillery  played  a  march 
as  the  procession  advanced  to  the  plat¬ 
form  of  Grant  Hall.  The  galleries  were 
filled  with  students,  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  hall  every  seat  was  occupied.  Others 
crowded  the  stairs  and  outer  corridors. 
Nearly  every  person  present  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  University  or  an  alumnus. 

Dr.  James  Richardson,  Arts  ’06,  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University,  took  his  seat  at 
the  centre  of  the  distinguished  gathering. 
On  his  right  sat  the  Acting  Principal,  Dr. 
T.  c.  Connell,  Arts  ’85,  Med.  ’90;  on  his 
left  was  Mr.  W.  F.  Nickle,  K.C.,  Arts 
'92,  retiring  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  front  row  of  the  platform 
on  one  side  was  filled  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ontario,  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  the  General  Officer  Command¬ 
ing,  the  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Kingston  (Dr.  A.  E.  Ross,  Arts  ’92,  Med. 
'97,  LL.D.  T9),  the  dean  of  the  Kings¬ 
ton  Bar  (Dr.  J.  B.  Walkem,  LL.D.  ’28), 
and  other  distinguished  guests.  In  line 
with  them,  on  the  other  side  of  the  laure- 
ation  table,  were  the  recipients  of  honor¬ 
ary  degrees,  including  the  Principal  elect, 
Mr.  William  Hamilton  Fyfe,  M.A.  On 
the  platform  also  were  representatives 


from  twenty-five  universities.  Eight  of 
these  representatives  were  alumni  of 
Oueen’s. 

The  traditional  Convocation  hymn,  “O 
God,  our  help  in  ages  past,”  was  sung, 
after  which  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Leslie  Pidgeon, 
Arts  T2,  Chaplain  of  the  Day,  read  the 
assigned  portions  of  Scripture  and  the 
prayers. 

Dr.  Connell,  as  Acting  Principal,  then 
made  the  following  presentation  of  Mr. 
Fyfe  to  the  Chancellor:  “William  Hamil¬ 
ton  Fyfe,  you  come  to  us  already  robed 
in  the  glamour  of  achievement  in  that 
land  toward  which  our  eyes  still  turn.  We 
now  add  to  your  many  distinctions  the 
highest  honour  in  our  gift.  Your  accept¬ 
ance  of  it  makes  you  one  of  ourselves  be¬ 
fore  you  assume  the  dignities,  obliga¬ 
tions  and  responsibilities  of  the  chief  exe¬ 
cutive  officer  of  the  University. 

“On  behalf  of  the  Senate  and  Staff  I 
declare  to  you  our  happiness  and  satis¬ 
faction  that  you  are  to  rule  over  us  and 
I  tender  our  loyal  support. 

“The  ancient  Kingdom  of  Fife  is  a 
small  place,  but  renowned  throughout  the 
world.  The  kingdom  over  which  you 
have  been  chosen  to  rule  may  be  visual¬ 
ized  within  a  small  area  but  in  reality  it 
is  world-wide.  It  is  spiritual  and  intel¬ 
lectual  rather  than  material. 

“Long  may  you  reign  and  rule. 

“Mr.  Chancellor,  I  present  to  you  Wil¬ 
liam  Hamilton  Fyfe,  derived  from  a  fine 
race,  inheriting  a  great  name,  scholar, 
teacher,  writer,  orator,  administrator, 
whom  the  Senate  has  duly  declared  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  honour,  that  he  may  receive  the 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  at  your 
hands.” 

Mr.  Fyfe’s  entry  into  the  ranks  of 
Queen’s  graduates  was  hailed  with  tu¬ 
multuous  applause  and  Queen’s  yells. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Macdonnell,  Arts  ’05,  first 
Queen’s  Rhodes  Scholar  and  now  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  then  pre¬ 
sented  Dr.  Fyfe  to  the  Chancellor  for  in- 
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stallation  as  tenth  Principal  and  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University. 

In  presenting  Dr.  Fyfe,  Mr.  Macdon- 
nell  outlined  briefly  the  many  qualities 
and  the  varied  experience  which  com¬ 
bined  to  make  the  choice  one  on  which 
Queen’s  could  be  congratulated.  This 
was  not  Dr.  Fyfe’s  first  contact  with 
Queen’s,  for  when  he  was  still  a  recent 
graduate  Principal  Grant-  had  tried  to  get 
—  - - - 
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of  Canada  (Rt.  Hon.  R.  B.  Bennett,  K.C., 
M.P.,  LL.D.  ’26).  Dr.  McNeill  an¬ 
nounced  that  scores  of  telegrams  and 
messages  had  arrived  of  a  similar  tenor. 
Every  Canadian  university,  every  univer¬ 
sity  in  Great  Britain,  and  several  foreign 
universities  had  either  sent  representa¬ 
tives  or  messages  of  goodwill  and  con¬ 
gratulation.  The  telegram  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Western  Ontario  was  read  in 


THE  HEAD  OF  THE  ACADEMIC  PROCESSION 


(Marrison  Photo) 


Led  by  Dr.  MacClement,  Assistant  Marshall,  Dr.  J.  M.  Bell,  Alumni  President,  and 

Mrs.  R.  0.  Sweezey,  Alumnae  President 


him  to  come  to  Canada  to  the  Oueen’s 
classical  department,  which  was  then  ex¬ 
panding.  Dr.  Fyfe’s  career  as  an  edu¬ 
cationist  embraced  experience  as  a  teach¬ 
er,  a  tutor,  a  college  dean,  and  a  headmas¬ 
ter.  The  highest  positions  in  his  chosen 
profession  would  be  open  for  him.  As  a 
man  of  letters  Dr.  Fyfe  had  established 
a  reputation,  and  he  was  an  accomplished 
man  of  the  world.  With  this  last  charac¬ 
ter  he  combined  a  wise  sympathy  with 
youth,  which  through  a  long  period  of 
years  had  made  him  a  well-beloved  guide 
and  mentor.  He  himself  preserved  a 
heart  that  was  still  youthful.  The  Board 
were  honoured  to  present  him  to  the 
Chancellor  to  be  installed  as  tenth  Prin¬ 
cipal  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  Queen’s. 

Dr.  Fyfe  took  the  oath  of  office,  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Chancellor,  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  Principal’s  chair,  vacated  by 
Dr.  Connell,  while  the  walls  echoed  with 
the  students’  welcome  to  their  new  chief. 

The  Chancellor  then  read  a  cablegram 
of  felicitation  from  the  Prime  Minister 


full.  Alumni  organizations  from  all  over 
the  continent  provided  the  bulk  of  the 
messages,  and  Dr.  McNeill  read  the  one 
sent  by  the  Regina  branch  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association.  Of  the  personal 
messages  he  read  those  from  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
Robert  Borden,  LL.D.  ’03,  ex-Chancel- 
lor;  from  Mr.  E.  R.  Peacock,  Arts  ’94, 
Trustee;  and  from  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Bruce 
Taylor,  D.D.  ’ll,  ex-Principal.  Refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  these  greetings  elsewhere 
in  this  number  of  the  Reviezv. 

The  new  Principal  outlined  his  con¬ 
ception  of  a  University,  on  which  his  pol¬ 
icy  will  be  built.  His  address,  with 
which  this  number  of  the  Reznezv  is 
opened,  was  a  statesmanlike  and  literary 
deliverance  and  made  a  deep  impact  on 
the  minds  of  all  who  heard  it. 

Acting  then  as  Principal  for  the  first 
time  in  formal  Convocation,  Dr.  Fyfe 
presented  those  who  were  to  receive  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  and  D.D.  1  he 
absence  of  Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson 
on  urgent  matters  of  State,  and  of  Col. 
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R.  W.  Leonard,  who  has  been  long  con¬ 
fined  by  illness,  was  deeply  regretted. 
They  are  both  generous  and  long-standing 
friends  of  Queen’s. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Clark,  Dean  of  Applied  Sci¬ 
ence  and  senior  dean  of  the  University, 
hooded  each  doctor,  except  in  the  case  of 
Archbishop  O’Brien,  who  was  hooded  by 
Dr.  Edward  Ryan,  Arts  '86,  Med.  '89, 
retiring  superintendent  of  hospitals  for 
the  Ontario  Government  and  one  of 


the  country.  “Her  stamp  upon  the  kirk 
has  been  extraordinary,  she  has  ever  had 
a  Scottish  proneness  to  philosophy.  Far 
from  believing  that  economics  is  a  dismal 
science,  she  has  had  brilliant  teachers  and 
brilliant  students  of  that  science.  Her 
School  of  Mining  has,  and  deservedly 
has,  a  fine  reputation.”  He  spoke  fur¬ 
ther  of  the  influence  of  Grant,  whose  life 
had  marked  a  chapter  in  Canadian  his¬ 
tory.  All  the  Canadian  universities  have 
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Showing  Dr.  Connell,  Mr.  W.  F.  Nickle,  Honorary  Degree  Recipients, 

Hon.  Wm.  Finlayson,  Mr.  Macdonnell,  and  others. 


Queen's  most  eminent  Roman  Catholic 
graduates. 

In  reply,  Archbishop  O’Brien  of 
Kingston  thanked  the  authorities  of  the 
University  for  the  honour  conferred 
upon  him.  Still  more  than  the  degree,  he 
appreciated  the  kind,  cordial  spirit  that 
prompted  the  gift,  and  in  particular  he 
thanked  Dr.  Connell  for  the  delicate  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  tendered  the  honour.  The 
Archbishop  made  generous  reference  to 
the  new  Principal,  to  whom  last  summer 
in  England  he  had  heard  extended  the 
highest  tributes.  Dr.  Fyfe  was  noted  as 
a  profound  scholar,  a  cultured  gentleman, 
and  a  sympathetic  educationist,  and  the 
Archbishop  was  pleased  to  endorse  his 
noble  exposition  of  the  purpose  of  a  Uni- 
versity. 

General  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  in  thanking 
the  Chancellor  for  the  honour  of  an 
LL.D.,  brought  also  congratulations  from 
McGill  University.  Queen’s  has  held  her 
high  position  for  so  long,  said  Sir  Arthur, 
that  she  has  made  a  particular  mark  on 


developed  individualities  of  their  own, 
and  he  referred  particularly  to  the  sister 
universities  of  Montreal  and  McGill, 
there  must  be  no  loss  of  individuality  or 
standards  even  when  the  hoped-for  days 
of  greater  wealth  shall  come.  “We  should 
not  wish  to  be  cut  to  the  same  pattern 
and  be  painted  with  the  same  brush. 
Even  with  our  present  resources  we  can, 
I  believe,  be  complementary  one  to  an¬ 
other.’’ 

M.  St.  Laurent,  who  followed,  stated 
that,  like  President  Wallace,  he  would 
have  a  later  occasion  on  which  to  develop 
his  ideas.  But  in  thanking  the  University 
for  the  honour,  he  realized  that  it  wished 
thereby  to  pay  tribute  to  the  profession 
which  he  represented  and  to  note  in  this 
manner  the  high  ideals  and  purpose  of  the 
Canadian  Bar  Association,  whose  presi¬ 
dent  he  was;  for  in  things  of  the  spirit 
there  are  no  provincial  frontiers,  and  it  is 
well  that  Queen’s  records  a  national 
spirit. 

Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  E.  H.  Oliver,  who  had 
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been  laureated  D.D.,  was  then  called 
upon,  and  in  a  brief  and  lively  talk  re¬ 
corded  his  long-felt  realization  of  the 
great  work  Queen’s  alumni  had  done, 
especially  in  western  Canada.  He  would 
be  able  now  to  return  to  his  own  country, 
no  longer  with  an  inferiority  complex, 
and  he  could  now,  like  the  Queen’s  stu¬ 
dent  of  many  years  ago,  greet  the  world 
with  the  proud  question,  “I’m  from 
Queen’s  ;  who  are  you  ?” 

Dr.  Ryan  rose  again  for  one  of  the 
most  happy  events  of  the  afternoon.  This 
was  to  present  to  the  University  the 
splendid  portrait  of  Dr.  Connell,  recent¬ 
ly  painted  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Forbes, 
A.R.C.A.,  O.S.A.,  of  Toronto.  Principal 
Fyfe  accepted  this  gift  from  the  Medical 
graduates  and  referred  to  the  unusual  ac¬ 
complishments  of  Dr.  Connell. 

Convocation  closed  with  the  National 
Anthem,  after  which  Dr.  Pidgeon  pro¬ 
nounced  the  Benediction,  and  the  aca¬ 
demic  procession  filed  out. 

A  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  had  been  opened. 


UNIVERSITY  DINNER 
TO  PRINCIPAL  FYFE 

THE  University  entertained  at  dinner 
on  Friday  evening,  October  24,  in 
honour  of  Principal  Fyfe.  About  three 
hundred  were  present  in  the  main  dining¬ 
room  of  the  LaSalle  Hotel,  including  the 
guests  of  honour,  Principal  and  Mrs. 
Fyfe,  the  official  guests  of  the  University 
from  sister  institutions,  honorary  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  University,  Trustees,  members 
of  the  University  Council,  and  the  Staff. 
At  the  heads  of  tables  were:  the  Chancel¬ 
lor,  Dr.  fames  Richardson,  Arts  ’06, 
LL.D.  T9;  the  Principal;  Mr.  W.  F. 
Nickle,  K.C.,  Arts  ’92;  Dr.  f.  C.  Connell, 
Arts  ’85,  Med.  ’90,  LL.D.  ’30,  Honorary 
Dean  of  Medicine ;  Principal  H.  A.  Kent 
of  the  Theological  College;  Dr.  x\.  L. 
Clark,  Dean  of  Science;  Dr.  Fred.  Ether- 
ington,  C.M.G.,  Med.  ’02,  Dean  of  Medi¬ 
cine ;  Prof.  J.  Matheson,  Arts  ’01,  Dean 
of  Arts ;  Mr.  J.  M.  Farrell,  K.C.,  Arts 
’89;  Dr.  W.  E.  McNeill,  Registrar;  Dr. 


O.  D.  Skelton,  Arts  ’99 ,  Rector ;  Dr.  J. 
Mackintosh  Bell,  Arts  ’99,  LL.D.  ’24, 
President  of  the  General  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Mrs.  R.  O.  Sweezey  (Harriet 
Watson),  Arts  ’09,  Alumnae  President; 
and  Mr.  Francis  King,  K.C.,  Arts  '89, 
University  Solicitor. 

The  dining  hall  was  tastefully  deco¬ 
rated  in  Queen’s  colours,  with  large  bowls 
of  chrysanthemums  on  each  table  and 
Tricolour  ribbons  woven  about  the  bon¬ 
bon  dishes.  Professor  M.  B.  Baker,  Arts 
’00,  Sc.  ’02,  was  in  charge  of  all  arrange¬ 
ments. 

A  delay  in  the  hotel  service  crowded 
the  time  available  for  the  speakers  at  the 
close  of  the  gathering,  and  as  the  Princi¬ 
pal  and  Mrs.  Fyfe  were  due  at  Grant 
Hall  at  9.30,  the  guests  were  denied  the 
opportunity  of  again  hearing  Dr.  Fyfe. 

After  the  toast  to  the  King  the  first 
speaker  called  upon  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Craig, 
Mayor  of  Kingston.  His  Worship  gave 
welcome  to  Principal  and  Mrs.  Fyfe  on 
behalf  of  the  corporation  of  the  city,  and 
emphasized  how  much  the  city  owed  to 
its  being  the  seat  of  a  university  as  emi¬ 
nent  as  Queen’s.  He  traced  the  origin  of 
Queen’s,  showing  how  the  first  meetings 
concerned  with  its  foundation  took  place 
in  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Kingston,  and 
how  closely  its  early  history  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  John  A.  Macdonald,  him¬ 
self  a  Kingstonian.  It  was  not  until  the 
arrival  of  Principal  Grant  in  1877,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  city  gave  any  assistance  to 
its  most  notable  institution.  In  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  provide  an  Arts  building  on 
Grant’s  arrival,  Kingston  led  the  way  and 
subscribed  $20,000  at  one  meeting.  The 
Old  Arts  Building  was  erected  and  was 
formally  presented  to  the  University  by 
the  Mayor  of  that  time.  Again  at  the 
close  of  Grant’s  tenure  of  office  the  city 
voted  $50,000  to  a  new  Arts  building, 
which  appropriately  bears  the  name  of 
Kingston  Hall.  In  1901  the  city  voted  a 
further  $65,000  for  the  School  of  Min¬ 
ing.  His  Worship  thought  that  it  was 
so  long  since  the  city  had  done  anything 
for  the  University  that  it  could  reason¬ 
ably  add  for  this  purpose  a  fraction  of  a 
mill  to  its  present  rates. 

Hon.  William  Finlayson,  representing 
the  Government  of  Ontario,  assured  the 
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new  Principal  that  Queen's  had  the  abid¬ 
ing  support  of  the  Premier,  and  that  this 
was  not  a  matter  on  which  the  parties  dif¬ 
fered.  He  congratulated  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Fyfe  on  coming  to  so  attractive  a  city  as 
Kingston,  and  stated  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  proud  to  be  associated  with  the 
construction  of  such  a  fine  group  of  build¬ 
ings.  Queen’s  by  the  consistency  of  her 
building  programme  has  escaped  having 
inartistic  structures  and  has  carried  out 
her  expansion  in  a  worthy  manner.  This 
has  not  always  been  the  case  in  sister  uni¬ 
versities.  Mr.  Finlayson  conveyed  to 
Principal  Fyfe  the  congratulations  of  all 
who  heard  his  inaugural  address,  and 
proceeded  to  invite  him  on  a  Government 
tour  through  Northern  Ontario  in  the 
near  future. 

President  Wallace  of  Alberta  Univer¬ 
sity  greeted  Principal  Fyfe  in  the  name  of 
the  other  Canadian  universities.  Par¬ 
ticularly  did  he  welcome  the  advent  of  a 
man  of  vision,  for  without  a  continuing 
sense  of  the  vision  of  the  everlasting  no 
university  policy  could  bear  fruit.  In  the 
light  of  this  vision,  made  evident  by  the 
inaugural  address,  he  extended  Principal 
Fyfe  best  wishes  for  success. 

At  this  point  the  Principal  and  his 
party  had  to  leave  for  Grant  Hall,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  Chancellor,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Macdonnell  took  the  chair  and  wittily 
occupied  the  time  until  the  dinner  broke 
up. 

The  assembled  guests  then  adjourned 
to  the  University. 


UNIVERSITY  RECEPTION 

Later  that  evening  Grant  Hall  was 
filled  with  alumni  and  other  guests 
of  the  University,  gathered  to  greet  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Fyfe.  The  guests  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  Chancellor  and  Mrs.  Richard¬ 
son  and  by  Principal  and  Mrs.  Fyfe. 
Music  was  provided  by  the  band  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Horse  Artillery,  and  the 
platform  was  pleasantly  decorated  with 
plants  and  flowers. 

The  arrangements  were  in  charge  of 
the  alumnae  of  Kingston,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  consisted  of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Day 


(Mary  Timmerman),  Arts  ’04,  Mrs. 
Douglas  Chowm  (Mary  MacPhail),  Arts 
T 7,  Mrs.  L.  Boyd  (Alma  Price),  Arts 
’ll,  Miss  Marguerite  Mullin,  Arts  T6, 
and  Miss  Lois  M.  Allen,  Arts  ’21. 

The  following  assisted  with  the  re¬ 
freshments  :  Miss  Mabel  Edwards,  Arts 
’25,  Miss  Jean  Cresswell,  Arts  ’23,  Mrs. 
Tack  Day  (Belva  Halliday),  Arts  ’22, 
Miss  Jenny  Rogers,  Arts  T5,  Mrs.  Edwin 
Llawley  (Gladys  May),  Arts  ’20,  Miss 
Marie  Hearne,  Arts  ’30,  Miss  Mary  Row- 
land,  Arts  ’26,  Com.  ’28,  Miss  Bessie 
Simmons,  Arts  ’28,  Miss  Anna  Laust, 
Miss  Janet  Allan,  Arts  ’25,  Miss  Eleanor 
Tett,  Arts  ’28,  Miss  Dorothy  Dyde,  Arts 
’28,  Miss  Margaret  Davis,  Arts  ’27,  Miss 
Sarah  Common,  Arts  ’28,  and  Miss  Anna 
Corrigan,  Arts  ’24. 

This  was  the  first  social  event  to  take 
place  during  Reunion  week-end  and  pro¬ 
vided  an  excellent  opportunity  for  alumni 
from  all  corners  of  the  world  to  meet 
each  other  and  greet  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fyfe. 


MILLER  HALL 

CORNER  STONE  LAID 

AT  ten  o’clock  on  the  Satudray  morn¬ 
ing  of  Reunion  Week-end  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  group  of  representatives  of  the 
University  and  alumni,  particularly  engi¬ 
neers,  gathered  to  witness  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone  of  Miller  Hall,  the  new 
Mineralogy  and  Geology  building,  on 
LTfion  Street. 

Hon.  William  Finlayson,  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  of  Ontario,  was  pres¬ 
ent  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  On¬ 
tario  to  perform  this  ceremony.  He  was 
introduced  by  Capt.  John  Donnelly,  Sc. 
’98,  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  represen¬ 
tative  on  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Mr.  Finlayson  stated  that  he  was  glad 
to  have  a  share  in  doing  honour  to  the 
memory  of  Willet  G.  Miller.  This  name 
was  now  to  be  given  to  a  new  building 
which  marked  the  progress  of  Queen’s 
and  which  showed  her  to  be  more  than 
abreast  of  the  times.  The  late  Dr.  Miller, 
proceeded  Mr.  Finlayson,  died  at  fifty- 
eight  years  of  age,  after  having  served 
Queen’s  for  nine  years  and  after  having 
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spent  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
the  service  of  the  Ontario  Government. 
During  his  time  in  the  civil  service  he  had 
perhaps  made  a  greater  contribution  to 
the  Province  than  had  the  members  of  the 
Government  itself.  Too  often  those  who 
held  the  titles  in  the  Government  get  the 
credit  for  the  work  of  others.  Mr.  Miller 
had  the  largest  share  of  any  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
Province.  The  books  would  soon  show 
that  the  Province  had  added  $100,000,000 
to  its  own  mineral  wealth,  due  largely  to 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  late  Willet 
Miller.  The  speaker  remarked  that  he 
was  glad  that  Miss  Miller,  sister  of  the 
great  geologist,  was  present  at  this  cere- 
monv. 

Mr.  Finlayson  then  laid  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  new  building,  declaring  it 
well  and  truly  laid  and  expressing  his 
best  wishes  that  it  would  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

The  inscription  on  the  stone,  which 
was  also  engraved  on  the  trowel  present¬ 
ed  to  Mr.  Finlayson,  reads :  “This  stone 
was  laid  by  Honourable  William  Finlay¬ 
son,  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  Oc¬ 
tober  25,  1930.” 


REGISTRATION  OVER  1700 

THE  registration  for  the  present  ses¬ 
sion  exceeds  that  of  last  year,  which 
had  itself  been  a  record  one,  by  85.  The 
final  figures  are  as  follows  : 


Arts — First  Year .  296 

Other  Years  .  646 

Total  . 942 

Science — First  Year  .  171 

Other  Years  .  296 

Total  . 467 

Medicine — First  Year .  57 

Other  Years  .  246 

Total  . 303 

Theology  .  13 

Total  for  the  University . 1725 


A  comparison  of  these  figures  with 
those  of  last  year  shows  that  the  increase 
is  fairly  evenly  distributed  over  almost 
all  departments  of  the  University.  Of 
the  1725  students  in  attendance  at  pres¬ 
ent,  372  are  women,  i.e.  21.6  per  cent. 


TRUSTEES  TRANSACT 
IMPORTANT  BUSINESS 

THE  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  University,  held  at  8 
o’clock  on  Saturday  evening,  October  25, 
in  Douglas  Library,  effected  some  impor¬ 
tant  changes  in  the  administrative  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  University,  besides  carrying 
out  routine  items  of  the  agenda. 

Dr.  W.  E.  McNeill,  for  the  past  nine 
years  Registrar  and  Treasurer  of  the 


dr.  w.  e.  mcneill 


University  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
Vice-Principal  in  place  of  Registrar,  and 
at  the  same  time  retains  his  other  offices. 
The  office  of  Vice-Principal  has  been  va¬ 
cant  since  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Watson 
some  years  ago.  Dr.  McNeill’s  assump¬ 
tion  of  this  office  corresponds  also  with 
the  apportionment  to  it  of  a  much  more 
effective  position  in  the  administration 
than  it  had  held  under  Dr.  Williamson 
and  Dr.  Watson.  The  Vice-Principal  has 
already  taken  over  his  specific  duties, 
and  no  person  is  better  fitted  than  Dr. 
McNeill  to  become  in  this  way  chief  of 
staff  to  Principal  Fyfe. 

At  the  same  time  Miss  Alice  King, 
who  has  been  Deputy  Registrar  during 
Dr.  McNeill’s  tenure  of  office  and  who 
had  been  acting  Registrar  for  a  short 
time  before  that,  properly  advances  to 
the  office  of  Registrar,  with  the  work  of 
which  she  has  been  so  intimately  associ¬ 
ated. 

Capt.  Robert  Crawford,  of  Kingston, 
Arts  ’69,  was  re-elected  for  a  further 
term  of  three  years  to  represent  the  School 
of  Mining — now  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science — on  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Principal  W.  H.  Fyfe  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Con- 
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nell  were  added  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board.  Mr.  W.  F.  Nickle, 
KC.,  of  Kingston,  reaffirmed  his  deci¬ 
sion,  taken  some  time  ago,  to  retire  from 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Board,  and  his 
resignation  was  accepted.  To  this  re¬ 
sponsible  position  in  the  administration 
of  the  University  the  Board  elected  one 
of  its  most  indefatigable  members,  Mr. 
J.  M.  Macdonnell,  Arts  '05,  of  Toronto, 
whose  career  as  athlete,  scholar,  finan¬ 
cier,  and  Trustee  of  the  University  emi¬ 
nently  fits  him  for  the  supervision  of  the 
many-sided  problems  of  University  pol¬ 
icy. 

The  Principal  presented  a  report  deal¬ 
ing  primarily  with  new  Stafif  appoint¬ 
ments  noted  elsewhere  in  this  copy  of  the 
Reviezv.  The  report  of  Acting  Principal 
Connell  for  the  period  of  June  1  to  Oc¬ 
tober  1  called  attention  to  the  unprece¬ 
dented  activities  in  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  and  repairs  and  improvements 
to  existing  buildings.  “This  summer,”  he 
stated,  “has  witnessed  greater  activity 
within  and  about  the  University  than  ever 
before.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  have  there  been  as  extensive 
building  operations,  alterations,  and  re¬ 
pairs.”  In  his  report  he  called  attention 
to  the  necessity  for  a  new  Administration 
Building  and  recommended  that  steps  be 
taken  to  make  financial  provision  for  the 
expenditure  involved. 

Dr.  McNeill,  as  Secretary-Treasurer, 
submitted  a  financial  report  and  a  report 
from  the  Executive  Committee. 

Further  expenditures  were  authorized 
to  improve  the  broadcasting  facilities  of 
the  Queen's  radio  station. 

The  Trustees  also  agreed  to  remit  tui¬ 
tion  fees  to  the  amount  of  $50  a  year  in 
the  case  of  students  coming  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  on  the  County  of  Brant  memorial 
scholarships. 

Several  gifts  to  the  University  were 
announced  at  this  time.  The  library  of 
the  late  Professor  Ferguson  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  University  through  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  Professor  W.  B.  Munro,  Arts 
'96,  FL.B.  ’96,  FF.D.  T2,  recently  of 
Harvard  University,  who  contributed 
half  the  sum  required,  and  of  a  number 
of  other  graduates  of  the  University.  Mr. 
H.  C.  Nickle,  of  Kingston,  has  given  the 


University  a  large  number  of  bound  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  Street  Railway  Journal.  Dr. 
Edward  Ryan,  who  has  just  retired  from 
the  Chair  of  Psychiatry,  has  given  the 
University  a  large  number  of  very  valu¬ 
able  medical  hooks.  At  the  same  time 
the  benefactions  of  the  late  Dr.  Nicholls 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Insull,  announced  in  the 
October  Review,  were  formally  received. 

The  attendance  at  this  Trustee  meeting 
was  large,  the  following  out-of-town 
members  being  present :  Chancellor  J.  A. 
Richardson,  and  Mr.  D.  H.  Eaird,  K.C., 
of  Winnipeg;  Dr.  J.  Mackintosh  Bell, 
Senator  Haydon,  Dr.  Adam  Shortt, 
C.M.G.,  Dr.  O.  D.  Skelton  (University 
Rector),  and  Miss  Charlotte  Whitton,  of 
Ottawa;  Mr.  William  Curie,  K.C.,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  Leslie  Pidgeon,  of  Montreal ; 
Dr.  J.  G.  Dwyer,  of  New  York;  Dr.  T. 
H.  Farrell,  of  Utica,  N.Y. ;  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Logie,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Macdonnell. 
of  Toronto. 


FURTHER  STAFF  CHANGES 

THE  following  appointments  and  oth¬ 
er  changes  in  the  University  stafif 
were  made  at  the  Trustee  meeting  on 
October  25,  besides  those  announced  in 
the  October  Reviezv. 

Dr.  Edward  Ryan,  B.A.,  M.D.,  C.M., 
for  many  years  head  of  the  Rockwood 
Hospital  and  professor  of  psychiatry,  has 
retired  from  active  work.  Prof.  J.  H. 
Brovedani,  D.  es  Lettres,  was  given  leave 
of  absence  from  January  1  to  the  end  of 
the  session  to  do  publicity  work  for  the 
Dominion  Government  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  Rev.  J.  O.  Watts,  M.A.,  was  made 
lecturer  in  mathematics  and  physics  for 
the  session.  Mr.  H.  M.  Thomas,  M.A., 
was  made  sessional  instructor  in  history. 
Miss  Estelle  Curreyer,  B.A.,  who  has 
been  librarian  to  the  cotton  trade  statisti¬ 
cal  bureau  at  Manchester,  was  made  head 
cataloguer  at  Douglas  Library.  Dr.  F. 
A.  Cays,  M.D.,  C.M.,  was  promoted  from 
associate  professor  to  full  professor.  Dr. 
H.  P.  Folger,  B.A.,  M.D.,  C.M.,  and  Dr. 
H.  C.  Connell,  B.A.,  M.D.,  C.M.,  were 
promoted  assistant  professors.  Dr.  W. 
A.  Jones,  M.D.,  was  promoted  from  as¬ 
sistant  professor  to  full  professor. 
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DR.  CONNELL’S  PORTRAIT 
PRESENTED 

THE  closing  act  of  the  Convocation 
of  October  24  was  the  unveiling  of 
the  portrait  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Connell  and  its 
presentation  to  the  University  on  behalf 
of  the  medical  graduates  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had 
worked  under  and  with  the  Honorary 
Dean  of  Medicine. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Forbes  was  the  artist 
commissioned  and  spent  considerable 
time  in  Kingston  during  the  summer 
months  on  this  work.  Though  Mr. 
Forbes  has  a  more  comprehensive  inter¬ 
est  and  talent  than  have  many  others  of 
our  younger  artists,  he  has  attained  a 
particular  fame  in  recent  exhibitions  by 
his  portraits  and  portrait  studies.  He 
had  in  Dr.  Connell  a  subject  of  distinct 
personality,  and  the  painting  deserves 
study  as  a  notable  contribution  to  Cana¬ 
dian  art. 

But  for  Queen's  people  the  interest  in 
the  portrait  will  be  enhanced  by  the  inter¬ 
est  in  the  subject.  Recent  generations  of 
Queen’s  students  will  be  glad  to  see  Dr. 
Connell's  portrait  take  a  worthy  place 
among  those  of  the  other  “Makers  of 
Queen’s.” 

The  presentation  was  made  by  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Ryan,  Arts  '86,  Med.  ’89,  who 
spoke  as  follows : 

“There  are  periods  in  the  lives  of  na¬ 
tions,  of  peoples  and  of  institutions,  pe¬ 
riods  of  great  crises  and  unrest,  periods 
in  which  the  stability,  even  the  very  life 
of  the  nation,  people  or  institution  may  be 
threatened.  Then  will  arise  a  man  who, 
by  his  genius,  by  his  power,  by  his  per¬ 
sonality,  his  enthusiam  and  devotion  will 
guide  aright  the  nation,  people  or  institu¬ 
tion  until  the  crisis  is  past  and  out  of  the 
turmoil  and  chaos  come  stabiilty  and  a 
newer,  a  stronger  and  a  better  life. 

“There  was  a  period  in  the  history  of 
this  great  institution  when  the  strong  arm 
of  Queen’s  was  threatened,  when  her 
Medical  School  was  in  sore  travail,  when 
indeed  its  very  existence  was  assailed. 
Then,  in  answer  to  her  call,  came  a  man 
who  with  loyalty  and  zeal,  with  courage 
and  devotion,  with  great  organizing  pow¬ 
er,  with  genius  and  ability  to  do  and  to 


dare,  gave  to  Queen’s  the  strength  of  his 
young  manhood  that  the  Alma  Mater  he 
loved,  the  school  which  had  given  him  his 
scientific  life,  should  not  pass  from  the 
land. 

“Then  step  by  step,  day  by  day  and 
year  by  year  the  difficulties  passed  away 
and  on  the  foundation  of  the  old  school 
of  Queen’s  a  new  structure  was  erected 
under  the  guidance  of  the  master  mind  of 
Dr.  J.  C.  Connell. 

“It  is  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  now 
since  Dr.  Connell  became  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Queen’s  Univer¬ 
sity.  Any  one  who  compares  the  school 
of  that  day  with  the  magnificent,  many- 
sided  institution  of  the  present  time,  can 
form  some  idea  of  the  work  performed 
by  Dr.  J.  C.  Connell.  From  the  moment 
of  his  appointment  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
official  life  he  gave  unceasingly  of  his 
very  best  to  the  glory  of  Queen’s.  To  him 
came  the  voice  of  the  prophet  of  old, 
‘Lord,  I  have  loved  the  glory  of  Thy 
house,  the  place  where  Thy  spirit  dwell- 
eth.’ 

“The  many-sidedness  of  Dr.  Connell’s 
many-sided  character  made  him  pecu¬ 
liarly  fitted  for  the  work  he  had  at  heart. 
He  was  just  in  his  administration,  fair 
in  his  dealings  with  all,  enthusiastic  in 
his  love  for  his  profession,  filled  with 
ardour  and  zeal  for  the  progress  of  his 
university. 

“High  in  his  professional  life,  he  was 
almost  a  pioneer  in  his  chosen  specialty, 
and  became  a  leader  in  the  branch  of 
medicine  to  which  he  devoted  his  life. 

“He  was  loved  and  respected  by  his 
students,  by  his  confreres  of  the  faculty, 
and  by  his  brothers  in  the  profession. 
During  the  long  years  in  which  he  has 
acted  as  Dean  I  have  never  heard  from  a 
single  graduate  anything  but  the  highest 
commendation  of  the  character,  life  and 
labours  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Connell. 

“With  loving  consideration  and  with 
glorious  memories  the  legion  of  graduates 
associated  with  the  life  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Con¬ 
nell  avail  themselves  of  the  great  pleasure 
of  presenting  to  the  University  this  por¬ 
trait  of  Dr.  Connell,  that  it  may  be  a 
stimulus  to  the  generations  to  come  and 
may  place  his  name  forever  side  by  side 
with  the  immortals  of  Queen’s.” 
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UNIVERSITY  SERVICE 
ON 

REUNION  SUNDAY 

ON  Sunday  afternoon,  October  26,  a 
University  service  was  held  in 
Grant  Hall,  with  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Leslie 
Pidgeon,  Arts  T2,  as  special  preacher. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the 
service  both  from  among  the  visiting 
alumni  and  from  friends  in  the  city.  The 
music  was  in  charge  of  Dr.  Thomas  Gib¬ 
son,  who  accompanied  at  the  piano,  and 
Principal  Fyfe  read  the  Scripture  pass¬ 
ages  for  the  day. 

The  subject  chosen  by  Dr.  Pidgeon  was 
“The  Thinker  in  the  Life  of  the  People.” 
The  text  was  a  reference  to  the  pilots  of 
Tyre,  whom  the  prophet  compared  with 
wise  men.  Society  badly  needed,  said 
Dr.  Pidgeon,  to  be  reminded  of  the  im¬ 
portant  place  of  the  men  and  women  of 
ideas,  ideals,  and  emotion.  The  men  of 
the  study,  the  studio,  and  the  sanctuary 
had  a  contribution  to  make.  The  Uni¬ 
versity,  therefore,  as  well  as  training  men 
technically,  must  inspire  earnestness  of 
purpose,  positiveness  of  truth,  and  vi¬ 
brancy  of  personality.  This  was  Thanks¬ 
giving  time,  and  the  speaker  was  able  to 
give  thanks  for  those  who  not  only  had 
taught  but  inspired  students  at  Queen’s, 
for  Principal  Grant  and  his  heritage,  and 
for  Queen’s  great  contribution  to  the 
Church.  The  Church,  and  particularly 
the  pulpit,  needed  the  scholar  to  prevent 
mistakes  and  to  guide  the  steps  toward 
progress. 


FORTY-SIX  ALUMNI  GROUPS 
PAY  HOMAGE 
TO  NEW  PRINCIPAL 

WHEN  Dr.  Fyfe’s  appointment  was 
first  announced  the  General  Alum¬ 
ni  Association  sent  him  greetings  in  the 
name  of  the  6700  graduates  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  at  the  time  of  his  installation 
the  president  of  the  Association  wrote 
him  officially  as  representing  the  Direc¬ 
tors. 


Besides  this,  however,  there  were 
forty-six  branches  and  groups  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  General  Alumni  Association 
who  forwarded  greetings  in  time  for  the 
installation  ceremony.  These  messages 
came  from  Queen’s  groups  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  Pacific,  both  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

The  alumni  of  the  following  cities  and 
towns  forwarded  telegrams  at  that  time: 
Campbell  ford,  North  Bay,  Brockville, 
Renfrew,  London,  Owen  Sound,  Niagara 
Peninsula,  Brantford,  Temiskaming  (Hai- 
leybury),  Windsor-Walkerville,  Sudbury, 
Smith’s  Falls,  Ottawa,  Lakehead  (Fort 
William-Port  Arthur),  Arnprior,  Orillia, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Porcupine,  Almonte, 
Belleville,  Picton,  Oakville,  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  and  Oshawa,  in  Ontario ; 
Shawinigan  Falls,  Montreal,  and  Quebec, 
in  Quebec ;  Sackville,  N.B. ;  Winnipeg, 
Man. ;  Regina  and  Saskatoon,  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan  ;  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  in 
Alberta;  Vancouver,  Vernon,  and  Trail, 
in  British  Columbia ;  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Central  New  York  (Utica) ,  Western  New 
York  (Rochester),  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Ohio 
(Cleveland),  Chicago,  Ill.,  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  the  United  States. 

Unable  to  read  all  these  messages  at 
Convocation,  Dr.  McNeill  chose  as  a 
sample  that  received  from  the  Regina 
branch  of  the  General  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  was  as  follows :  “Principal 
W.  H.  Fyfe,  Queen’s  University,  Kings¬ 
ton,  Ont.  The  Regina  Branch  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association  of  Queen’s 
University  extends  to  you  its  warmest 
good  wishes  on  the  occasion  of  your  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  office  of  Principal.  We 
rejoice  that  the  University  has  found  a 
man  whose  scholarly  attainments,  expe¬ 
rience  as  a  teacher  and  administrator,  high 
character  and  practical  sagacity  pre-emi¬ 
nently  qualify  him  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  distinguished  men  who  have  gone 
before  him ;  and  we  look  forward  to  a 
long  period  of  progress  and  ever-expand¬ 
ing  usefulness  for  the  University  under 
your  inspiration  and  guidance.  Signed, 
R.  W.  Shannon,  Chairman.” 

These  widespread  tokens  of  loyalty  to 
Queen’s  did  much  to  fortify  the  Alumni 
spirit  during  Reunion  Week-end. 
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OVER  A  THOUSAND 
ATTEND 

ANNUAL  REUNION  DANCE 

|\N  the  Saturday  evening  of  Reunion 
Week-end  the  annual  Alumni  Re¬ 
union  dance  filled  Grant  Hall  as  it  had 
never  been  filled  before  at  such  a  func¬ 
tion.  Over  eleven  hundred  guests  con¬ 
cluded  their  celebrations  in  this  gala  fash¬ 
ion. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Wright,  Sc.  '07,  Director  of 
the  General  Alumni  Association,  was  con- 


G.  C.  WRIGHT,  Sc.  ’07 
Dance  Convenor 


venor  of  the  dance  commitee,  and  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  occa¬ 
sion.  The  patronesses  were  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Fyfe,  Mrs.  J.  Mackintosh  Bell,  Mrs.  A. 
L.  Clark,  and  Mrs.  J.  Matheson. 

The  dance  floor  was  filled  with  both 
alumni  and  students,  the  former  from 
many  academic  generations,  and  a  fes¬ 
tive  air  pervaded  everywhere.  A  most 
charming  innovation  was  provided  by 
little  Misses  Joan  Cooper  and  Grade 
Ashton,  aged  ten  and  seven  years  respec¬ 
tively,  who  gave  a  delightful  exhibition  of 
stage  dancing  during  the  intermission. 
These  promising  little  girls  are  students 
of  Miss  Leola  Telgmann,  of  the  Telg- 
niarm  Studio  at  Kingston. 

The  Alumni  dance  proved  a  very  en¬ 
joyable  finale  to  the  festivities  of  a  week¬ 
end  that  will  long  remain  in  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  those  present. 


ALUMNI  DIRECTORS 
ADOPT  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Ak  MEETING  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
**  tors  of  the  General  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  in  Douglas  Library  on 
Saturday  morning,  October  25.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Directors  were  present:  Dr.  J. 
Mackintosh  Bell,  Arts  ’99,  LL.D.  ’24, 
president,  Messrs.  A.  J.  Meiklejohn,  Arts 
’97,  G.  C.  Bateman,  Sc.  ’05,  G.  C.  Wright, 
Sc.  ’07,  A.  C.  Hanley,  Sc.  T8,  D.  H. 
Laird,  Arts  ’98,  A.  A.  MacKay,  Sc.  TO, 
G.  C.  Monture,  Sc.  ’21,  and  A.  E.  Mac- 
Rae,  Sc.  T4,  Drs.  W.  A.  Campbell,  Med. 
’24,  T.  IT.  Farrell,  Arts  ’89,  Med.  ’95, 
W.  A.  Mackintosh,  Arts  T 6,  and  J.  F. 
Houston,  Med.  T6,  Prof.  D.  A.  McAr¬ 
thur,  Arts  ’07,  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Smith, 
Arts  T2,  Sc.  ’15,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
nine  o’clock  by  the  President,  and  the 
minutes  were  accepted  as  read.  Reports 
were  presented  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Secretary-Treasurer.  On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Laird  and  Prof.  McArthur  the 
officers  of  the  past  year  were  re-elected 
for  1930-1931. 

Several  recommendations  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  Reviezu  be  still  sent  to  all 
alumni  was  carried.  On  the  motion  of 
Dr.  Farrell  and  Mr.  Monture  a  recom¬ 
mendation  was  adopted  appointing  the 
following  as  an  advertising  committee 
for  the  Review:  Dr.  J.  M.  Bell,  Messrs. 
D.  I.  McLeod,  A.  C.  Hanley,  R.  O. 
Sweezey,  Dr.  W.  A.  Mackintosh,  and  the 
Secretary-Treasurer.  The  name  and 
format  of  the  Review  are  to  remain  as  at 
present  until  further  considered. 

The  suggestion  that  funds  be  raised  by 
branches  to  help  pay  for  the  renovation 
of  Convocation  Hall  and  that  alumni 
areas  be  organized  for  this  purpose  was 
adopted. 

Consideration  was  given  to  the  propo¬ 
sal  of  a  universal  Queen’s  night  during 
Reunion  week-end  each  fall,  but  in  the 
limited  time  available  definite  plans  to¬ 
wards  this  end  could  not  be  formulated. 


A.  A.  MACKAY,  Sc.  ’10 
Re-elected 
Alumni  Director 
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Vice-President  Bateman  undertook  to 
discuss  Alumni  matters  with  the  various 
branches  in  the  West  on  his  trip  through 
there  this  autumn.  It  was  also  agreed  to 
have  prominent  graduates  address  the 
senior  years  prior  to  graduation,  to 
stimulate  interest  and  membership  in  the 
Association. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Mackintosh  and 
Mr.  Hanley  it  was  agreed  that  the  surety 
bond  on  the  Secretary-Treasurer  be  re¬ 
duced  from  $5000  to  $2000. 

The  policy  of  Reunion  dances  was  en¬ 
dorsed  and  members  of  the  A.  B.  of  C. 
undertook  to  try  to  have  the  new  Gym¬ 
nasium  made  available  for  alumni  dances 
henceforth. 

A  discussion  on  branch  rebates  was  ad¬ 
journed. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING 
GENERAL 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

HE  second  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  J. 
Mackintosh  Bell,  Arts  '99,  LL.D.  ’24,  in 
Convocation  Hall,  at  10.30  a.m.,  Octo¬ 
ber  25. 

The  President  welcomed  graduates 
present  both  from  distant  points  and 
from  Kingston  and  its  vicinity,  and  hoped 
that  each  year  would  see  an  increase  in 
the  number  attending.  He  explained  how 
the  special  circumstances  this  year  limit¬ 
ed  the  time  available  for  business  and  rec¬ 
ommended  despatch. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  were  read  and  adopted.  Arising  from 
them  was  the  matter  of  a  University  crest 
to  be  worn  on  blazers,  and  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  reported  progress.  Final  ar¬ 
rangements  are  now  being  made  with  the 
manufacturers  and  the  crests  will  soon 
be  on  the  market  for  those  qualified  to 
wear  them. 

The  President  then  officially  addressed 
the  meeting  in  the  words  published  else¬ 
where  in  this  number  of  the  Reviezv. 
They  constituted  a  statesmanlike  appeal 
for  alumni  support. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer’s  report  be¬ 
gan  with  the  financial  statement,  also  pub¬ 


lished  in  this  number,  and  continued  to 
give  some  interesting  statistics  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  work  of  the  Association. 
There  are  now  6700  living  graduates  of 
Queen’s;  1460  graduates  are  deceased. 
Over  4000  of  the  living  graduates  are 
from  Arts,  1550  from  Medicine,  1150 
from  Science,  and  the  remainder  from 
Commerce  and  Theology.  Ontario  keeps 
3741  of  the  graduates  and  Quebec  has 
368 ;  there  are  942  Queen’s  graduates  in 
western  Canada.  The  Graduate  Direc- 


A.  A.  FLEMING,  Sc.  ’08  J.  F.  HOUSTON,  Med.  '16 
Re-elected  Alumni  Directors 

tory,  published  during  the  past  year,  con- 
tains  entries  for  8500  Queen’s  names. 
During  the  same  period  the  Queen's  Re¬ 
view  has  appeared  nine  times  with  a  total 
of  342  pages,  and  contained  among  other 
articles  five  on  Makers  of  Queen’s  and 
Distinguished  Graduates.  It  has  report¬ 
ed  37  meetings  of  Queen’s  alumni  in  18 
different  cities.  It  has  recorded  86 
births  to  Queen’s  people,  115  marriages 
and  48  deaths  of  Queen’s  alumni.  It  has 
also  published  other  news  items  about 
1131  alumni.  Reference  was  also  made  to 
a  recent  expansion  of  branch  activities  and 
to  the  proposed  universal  Queen’s  night. 
The  increase  in  alumni  membership, 
which  had  been  51%  in  the  second  year 
and  56%  in  the  third  year,  fell  during  this 
year  of  depression  to  3%,  but  already 
there  are  indications  that  the  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  will  be  augmented.  It  is  encour¬ 
aging,  however,  to  note  that  there  has 
been  maintained  a  substantial  increase  in 
memberships. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  then  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  five  Directors  of  the 
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Association  elected  for  the  ensuing  three- 
year  period  were  as  follows :  A.  A.  Flem¬ 
ing,  Sc.  '08,  Quebec,  Que. ;  J.  F.  Hous¬ 
ton,  Med.  '16,  Hamilton,  Ont. ;  A.  A. 
MacKay,  Sc.  TO,  Montreal,  Que.;  G.  C. 
Monture,  Sc.  ’21,  Ottawa,  Ont. ;  and  Miss 
Flora  Stewart,  Arts  '98,  Toronto.  He 
also  announced  that  J.  Mackintosh  Bell, 
Arts  ’99,  LL.D.  ’24,  Ottawa,  had  been  re¬ 
elected  by  the  Directors  as  President,  and 
G.  C.  Bateman,  Sc.  ’05,  Toronto,  and 
T.  H.  Farrell,  Arts  ’85,  Med.  ’92  Utica, 


G.  C.  MONTURE,  Sc.  '21  ITORA  B.  STEWART 

Arts  '98 

Re-elected  Alumni  Directors 

N.Y.,  as  First  and  Second  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

On  the  motion  of  Prof.  S.  N.  Graham 
and  Mr.  G.  C.  Bateman,  the  following 
nominating  committee  was  appointed  for 
the  current  year:  Dr.  J.  H.  Orr,  Med.  ’23, 
Kingston;  Mr.  C.  H.  Bland,  Arts  ’07, 
Ottawa;  Mr.  N.  B.  Wormwith,  Arts  ’05, 
Toronto;  Mr.  R.  M.  Calvin,  Arts  ’ll, 
Sc.  T4,  Montreal;  Judge  A.  G.  Farrell, 
Arts  ’85,  Regina;  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Sterne, 
Sc.  T3,  Brantford. 

The  President  then  called  upon  M. 
Louis  S.  St.  Laurent,  special  speaker  of 
the  day,  and  introduced  him  as  follows : 

“Last  year  the  Alumni  Association  lis¬ 
tened  to  a  scholarly  address  from  an  out¬ 
standing  English-speaking  Canadian.  To¬ 
day  we  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hear¬ 
ing  from  one  no  less  eminent,  of  French- 
Canadian  background  —  Monsieur  Louis 
Stephen  St.  Laurent — whose  subject  is, 
‘Leadership,  a  Duty  of  the  University 
Graduate.’ 


“In  Monsieur  St.  Laurent  wre  welcome 
to  Queen’s  University  from  that  cradle 
of  Canadian  culture,  Quebec,  a  distin¬ 
guished  jurist,  a  professor  of  the  ancient 
University  of  Laval,  and  the  President  of 
the  Canadian  Bar  Association,  just  as 
the  great  river,  which  flows  by  our  doors 
and  bears  the  same  name  as  our  guest  to¬ 
day,  in  the  early  days  of  settlement  united 
French  and  English-speaking  Canada,  so 
does  Monsieur  St.  Laurent  in  his  com¬ 
plete  bilingualism,  in  his  fine  appreciation 
of  the  character  of  the  two  races  which 
compose  our  people,  interpret  one  to  the 
other  and  bind  them  in  a  happy  under¬ 
standing.” 

After  M.  St.  Laurent’s  splendid  ad¬ 
dress,  which  will  be  published  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  issue  of  the  Rcviezv,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  moved  by  Prof.  D.  A.  Mc¬ 
Arthur  and  heartily  endorsed  by  the 
meeting,  which  then  adjourned. 


ANNUAL  ALUMNAE  MEETING 

THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Queen’s 
alumnae  took  place  this  year  during 
the  Reunion  Week-end  in  the  Red  Room 
of  Kingston  Hall  on  the  morning  of  Sat¬ 
urday,  October  25.  Mrs.  R.  O.  Sweezey 
(Harriet  Watson),  Arts  ’09,  presided. 

The  principal  item  of  business  was  to 
receive  the  reports  of  the  canvass  for  the 
Marty  Memorial  scholarship.  A  debate 
ensued  later  on  the  means  of  utilizing 
the  fund  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  It 
was  announced  that  the  sum  of  $10,900 
had  already  been  subscribed. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  fol¬ 
lows :  Miss  Annie  Macgregor,  Arts  ’05, 
Ottawa,  president ;  Miss  May  Chown, 
Arts  ’ll,  Kingston,  vice-president;  Miss 
Ada  Birch,  Arts  ’99,  Kingston,  secre¬ 
tary;  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Macpherson, 
Arts  ’24,  Toronto,  treasurer. 

At  1.00  o’clock  the  alumnae  gathered  at 
the  Kingston  Badminton  Club,  where  a 
luncheon  was  given  in  honour  of  Mrs. 
Fvfe.  About  seventy  alumnae  were  in 
attendance,  glad  of  this  opportunity  to 
make  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  new  hostess  of  the  Principal’s  Resi¬ 
dence.  The  party  broke  up  in  time  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Varsity  football  game. 
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"I’M  FROM  QUEEN’S; 

WHO  ARE  YOU?” 

ON  VOCATION  was  drawing  to  its 
end.  Six  new  Doctors  of  Law  had 
been  created.  The  academic  panoply  was 
fully  expanded  and  the  glory  and  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  this  day  of  days  were  manifest. 
And  then  the  head  of  a  Canadian  Church 
rose  to  receive  the  degree  of  D.D.  What 
could  be  more  solemn — and  less  amusing 
— than  this? 

But  as  the  new  doctor  began  to  speak 
it  was  as  if  a  breath  of  the  western  wind 
had  fluttered  the  academic  robes.  A 
breeze  from  the  North  had  stirred  the 


stolid  calm.  The  greater  and  the  lesser 
dignitaries  raised  their  meditative  chins 
to  listen,  and  to  see  this  new  oracle. 

For  the  new  voice  spoke  as  a  clarion 
for  the  Queen’s  spirit.  Roland  at  Ron- 
cesvalles  had  a  mighty  trump,  but  this 
modern  Oliver  blew  a  greater  blast. 

And  so  from  Dr.  Oliver’s  lips  fell  the 
new  alumni  slogan,  “I’m  from  Queen’s ; 
who  are  you?”  Western  in  its  adven¬ 
turesome  challenge ;  universal  in  its  con¬ 
fidence;  more  impudent  than  Aberdeen’s 
supercillious  motto — “Dicunt ;  Quid  di- 
cunt  ;  Dicant,” — the  new  slogan  summed 
up  the  alumni  energy.  “I’m  from 
Queen’s  ;  who  are  you  ?” 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


GENERAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


For  Year  Ending  September  30,  1930 


Balance  Sheet 


Assets 

Cash 

In  Bank  . - . — 

On  Hand  . . . . 

Petty  Cash  . 

Accounts  Receivable: 

Advertising  . 

Miscellaneous  . . . 

Investment — at  Cost  . . 

Office  Equipment: 

Cost  to  Date  . 

Written  off  . 

Accrued  Interest 

on  Investments  . 


$1,297.88 

91.00 

25.00 

- $1,413.88 

$  110.07 
6.00 

- -  116.07 

700.21 

$  325.11 
125.00 

-  200.11 

10.50 


$2,440.77 


Liabilities 

Accounts  Payable  . 

Reserve  for  Rebates  to 

Branches  . 

Membership  Fees  Received 

in  Advance  . 

Medical  Alumni  Fund . 

Life  Membership  Fund . 

Excess  of  Income  over 
Expenditure — 

Balance  at  September 

30,  1929  . . $ 

Add  Net  Income  for  the 
Year  to  Date  . 


$  251.23 

150.00 

294.00 

27.17 

1,196.48 


183.06 

338.83 


521.89 


$2,440.77 


Income  and  Expenditure  Account 


Income 

Membership  Fees 

Reecived  . „ . $3,281.00 

Less  rebates  to  Branches  144.00 

- $3,137.00 

Net  Income  from  Social 

Activities  .  282.71 

Interest  on  Investments .  42.00 

Queen’s  University — Grants  2,300.00 


$5,761.71 


Expenditure 
The  Queen’s  Review — 

Total  Expenses  of  Print¬ 
ing  and  Distributing . $4,186.05 

Less  Advertis¬ 
ing  Sold  . $3,813.49 

Subscriptions, 

etc.  .  25.60 

-  3,839.09 

-  346.96 

Administration: 

Salaries  . $4,675.32 

Office  Expenses  .  181.50 

Postage,  etc .  137.30 

_  4  994.12 

Travelling  Expenses  . .  ’  56.80 

Depreciation  of  Office 

Equipment  . . .  25.00 

Balance,  being  Excess  of 
Income  over  Expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  Year  .  338.83 


$5,761.71 

Audited  and  found  correct.  - 

(Signed)  R.  G.  H.  SMAILS, 

Chartered  Accountant. 
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Dr.  McNeill 

LL  alumni  who  have  been  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  University  administra¬ 
tion  in  recent  years  will  appreciate  and 
rejoice  at  the  promotion  awarded  Dr. 
McNeill,  who  has  become  Vice-Principal 
of  the  University. 

Some  years  ago  when  he  was  first  ap¬ 
pointed  Registrar,  many  who  had  known 
him  as  a  scholar  with  meticulous  but 
catholic  tastes  in  literature  and  with  a 
master’s  skill  in  teaching  were  surprised 
that  one  so  happily  wed  to  letters  should 
turn  his  mind  to  administration  and  or¬ 
ganization.  But  it  was  soon  evident  that 
the  nice  judgment  and  swift  mind,  driv¬ 
ing  straight  to  the  heart  of  a  problem 
and  its  solution,  were  equally  at  home  in 
the  world  of  affairs.  This  judgment  has 
been  peculiarly  effective  in  his  work  as 
Treasurer  of  the  University. 

A  Registrar  represents  the  University 
authority  to  others,  and  frequently  when 
this  authority  is  dealing  with  problems  of 
discipline  he  must  bear  the  brunt  of  tem¬ 
porary  resentment  and  misunderstanding. 
But  while  a  Registrar  must  in  this  way 
be  officially  impersonal,  his  success  rests 


to  a  large  degree  on  his  human  and  per¬ 
sonal  sympathy  with  students  and  others 
having  business  with  the  University. 

It  is  in  this  difficult  role  that  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Neill  has  achieved  a  success  that  will  be 
recorded  in  Queen's  history.  In  his  new 
position  he  will  have  still  wider  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  influence  to  extend  what  has 
long  been  for  him  a  deep  passion — his 
service  to  Queen’s. 

Y\  e  are  fortunate  in  having  so  closely 
associated  with  the  business  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  University  one  who  is  him¬ 
self  so  eminently  a  University  man — • 
personally  acquainted  with  the  greatest 
universities  of  our  race,  scholarly  and 
eager  in  great  causes,  and  of  unswerving 
loyalty. 

The  Question  of 

Football  Tickets 

EACH  fall  the  matter  of  meeting  the 
requests  of  our  alumni  for  tickets 
for  the  various  Intercollegiate  football 
games  seems  to  become  increasingly  dif¬ 
ficult.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
connection  with  the  contests  away  from 
home,  the  game  in  Toronto  being  the 
most  serious  problem  of  all. 

By  means  of  the  application  blanks  sent 
out  during  August,  the  members  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association  were  well 
looked  after  for  the  games  in  Kingston ; 
but  it  was  not  found  possible  to  work  out 
such  a  scheme  for  the  games  away  from 
home,  and  at  present  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  such  a  plan  is  feasible  at  all. 

Requests  for  tickets  for  the  game  in 
Toronto  began  to  come  in  to  the  Alumni 
office  and  to  the  A.  B.  of  C.  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  These  requests  were  recorded, 
and  from  the  quota  of  tickets  sent  to 
Queen’s  by  Toronto  they  were  met  as 
long  as  the  tickets  lasted.  To  the  larger 
alumni  centres,  such  as  Toronto  and 
Hamilton,  blocks  of  tickets  were  sent  and 
there  passed  out  by  the  local  Alumni  sec¬ 
retary.  No  individual  applications  were 
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accepted  by  the  A.  B.  of  C.  or  the  Alumni 
office  from  these  centres.  It  was  quite 
impossible,  however,  to  meet  all  the  calls 
for  tickets,  and  many  of  our  alumni  were 
seriously  disappointed  in  not  being  able 
to  see  this  game. 

The  cure  for  this  situation  seems  to  be 
completely  beyond  the  power  of  the  A.  B. 
of  C.  or  the  Alumni  office.  Under  the 
present  Intercollegiate  regulations  each 
college  absolutely  controls  its  own  foot¬ 
ball  games,  so  far  as  gate  receipts,  tickets, 
etc.,  are  concerned.  Such  tickets  as  Var¬ 
sity  or  McGill  sends  to  Queen's  are  sent 
solely  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  and 
Queen’s  has  absolutely  no  choice  in  the 
matter.  Varsity  cut  down  our  quota  this 
fall  by  almost  a  thousand  from  that  sent 
us  last  year,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  general 
reunion  was  being  held  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  at  the  time  of  the  Queen’s 
game  and  that  the  tickets  were  required 
for  their  own  alumni. 

Of  the  3150  tickets  sent  to  Queen’s, 
800  were  taken  up  by  Queen’s  undergra¬ 
duates,  one  to  each  student,  against  which 
there  can,  of  course,  be  no  argument.  Six 
hundred  were  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Toronto  alumni  branch  to  supply  800  To¬ 
ronto  graduates.  Seventy-five  were  sent 
to  Hamilton,  and  so  on  for  the  other 
larger  alumni  centres.  About  250  went 
to  the  members  of  the  senior  team,  who 
are  allowed  ten  tickets  each.  From  the 
tickets  remaining  all  our  other  alumni  had 
to  be  supplied,  as  well  as  many  Kingston 
people  who  regularly  attend  the  games  in 
Kingston,  the  only  ones  from  which 
Queen’s  secures  any  revenue.  Naturally 
and  inevitably  many  alumni  in  Toronto 
and  elsewhere  were  disappointed. 

And  it  will  be  the  same  every  fall  until 
the  Intercollegiate  Union  adopts  a  differ¬ 
ent  method  of  apportioning  the  tickets, 
and  the  gate  receipts,  of  its  athletic 
events.  The  A.  B.  of  C.  and  the  Alumni 
Office  regret  exceedingly  that  all  alumni 
could  not  secure  tickets  for  this  game,  but, 
as  stated  above,  the  situation  is  at  present 
completely  beyond  their  control. 

Memorable  Week-end 

IT  is  doubtful  whether  in  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  Queen’s  there  has  ever  been  a 
series  of  events  so  full  of  interest  as  that 


which  took  place  at  the  University  dur¬ 
ing  the  week-end  of  October  24  this  year. 
The  memories  and  impressions  of  those 
days  will  long  remain  in  the  minds  of  the 
alumni  and  other  guests  of  the  University 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present 
at  the  various  ceremonies.  Commencing 
early  on  Friday  and  ending  with  the  Di¬ 
vine  Service  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the 
many  events  scheduled  moved  along  with 
a  smoothness  rarely  equalled  at  a  time 
such  as  this,  and  were,  every  one  of  them, 
of  unusual  and  lasting  interest. 

All  who  were  present  at  Convocation, 
on  Friday  afternoon,  were  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  dignity  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  with  the  excellence  of  all  the  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  with  the  fine  tenor  of  the 
whole  programme.  The  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress  of  Principal  Fyfe,  printed  else¬ 
where  in  the  Review,  speaks  for  itself. 
It  is  a  scholarly  and  masterful  enunciation 
of  a  creed  that  any  university  might  in¬ 
deed  be  proud  to  follow.  A  careful  read¬ 
ing  of  it  may  give  some  further  insight 
into  the  calibre  of  the  man  whom  Queen's 
now  has  as  her  leader. 

The  PIniversity  dinner,  on  Friday  even¬ 
ing,  gave  the  many  invited  guests  of  the 
University  an  opportunity  to  meet  each 
other  and  hear  other  speakers  than  those 
who  spoke  at  Convocation.  The  recep¬ 
tion  in  Grant  Hall,  following  the  dinner, 
enabled  the  visiting  alumni  to  meet  the 
new  Principal  and  Mrs.  Fyfe  and  to  re¬ 
new  acquaintanceship  among  themselves. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  at  the  subsequent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association,  much  routine 
and  special  business  was  transacted,  as 
was  also  the  case  at  the  Alumnae  meeting 
held  at  the  same  time. 

The  address  of  President  J.  Mackin¬ 
tosh  Bell  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  which  also  appears  on  another 
page  of  the  Review,  expresses  possibly 
better  than  they  have  ever  before  been 
laid  down  the  aims  and  hopes  of  the 
Alumni  Association.  It  cannot  but  re¬ 
mind  all  of  us  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  our 
alma  mater,  and  in  it  the  President  points 
out  how  we  can  all  assist  by  giving  our 
active  support  and  co-operation  to  the 
work  of  the  Association. 
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The  address  by  the  speaker  of  the  day, 
Dr.  L.  S.  St.  Laurent,  was  worthy  of  the 
best  traditions  of  Queen’s.  To  have  lis¬ 
tened  to  it  or  to  read  it  later  cannot  but 
inspire  one  with  the  depth  of  mind  and 
the  insight  of  the  man  whom  Queen’s 
honoured  this  fall  with  an  LL.D.  and 
whom  the  Alumni  Association  was  most 
fortunate  in  having  as  its  speaker  for  this 
year.  Dr.  St.  Laurent’s  address  will  be 
published  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  the 
Review. 

In  the  football  game  on  Saturday  af¬ 
ternoon  and  the  Alumni  dance  on  Satur¬ 
day  evening,  the  alumni  were  able  to  turn 
to  attractions  of  a  less  weighty  but  none- 
the-less  enjoyable  sort,  and  they  too,  al¬ 
though  the  former  did  not  end  as  we  all 
should  have  wished,  added  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  whole  week-end. 

The  Service  in  Grant  Hall  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  worthily  brought  Reunion- 
Convocation  Week-end  to  a  close. 

To  the  Alumni  homecomings  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  years  we  are  able  to  look  forward 
with  pleasure  and  with  assurance  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

Nexf  Year’s  Reunion 

THE  wisest  of  tacticians  prepares  for 
the  next  battle  before  the  smoke  of 
the  previous  one  is  dispelled,  and  so  it  is 
in  connection  with  class  reunions  at 


Queen’s.  This  year  the  “Zeros"  returned 
in  good  numbers.  Next  year  it  is  the  turn 
of  the  “Ones,"  and  the  farther  ahead  that 
plans  are  made  the  greater  is  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  success. 

We,  therefore,  pass  along  to  the  class 
officers  of  1881,  1891, "  1901,  1906 

(twenty-five  years  out),  1911,  1921,  and 
1926  (five  years  out),  the  word  that  their 
classes  are  expected  to  “hold  their  end 
up  and  come  back  100  per  cent,  strong 
in  the  fall  of  1931. 

Do  If  Now 

\  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Review 
is  in  the  mails  our  alumni  will  have 
had  their  bill  for  Alumni  Dues  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

May  we  not  have  an  even  greater  re¬ 
sponse  than  in  previous  years?  The  As¬ 
sociation  is  doing  valuable  work  for  the 
University.  It  needs  your  support  to 
help  carry  on  this  work  and  to  help  in  the 
publication  of  the  Review.  We  ask  your 
active  co-operation.  Every  alumnus  of 
Queen’s  should  be  a  member  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Alumni  Association. 

Also  please  fill  in  and  return  the 
Alumni  Record  form  for  our  files,  and 
the  Employment  Service  form  if  you 
wish  to  have  the  Service  do  what  it  can 
for  you  in  employment  matters. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


■••■•■■■••a 


THE  Alma  Mater  Society  elections 
were  held  on  October  15.  A  smaller 
percentage  of  voters  exercised  their  fran¬ 
chise  than  last  year,  only  1432  votes  being 
cast  out  of  1742  eligible  on  that  date.  The 
result  was  as  follows :  Principal  W.  H. 
Fyfe,  honorary  president;  Ian  Gourley, 
Med.  ’31,  Kingston,  president;  D.  G. 
Mungovan,  Arts  '31,  Toronto,  first  vice- 
president;  Eric  Nichol,  Med.  ’31,  Ottawa, 
second  vice-president ;  J.  IT.  Baker,  Sc. 
’31,  Kingston,  critic  ;  G.  J.  McKelvey, 
Med.  ’32,  Kingston,  secretary ;  Isobel  El¬ 


liott,  Arts  ’30,  Prescott,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary;  W.  D.  Gilmore,  Arts  ’32,  Port 
Credit,  treasurer ;  A.  J.  De  Diana,  Arts 
’31,  Hamilton,  Athletic  Stick  ;  Marie 
ITearne,  Arts  ’30,  Burford,  Ont.,  H.  E. 
Carter,  Med.  33,  Sarnia,  E.  A.  Stuart, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Fred  Warren,  Sc. 
’31,  Galt,  committee. 

%3* 

'I'  'Jx 

The  English  Club  has  organized  for  the 
year  under  Cecil  Feeder,  Arts  ’31,  Cain- 
town,  Ont. 
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On  October  14  there  was  a  pre-election 
Arts-Science  scrimmage  in  the  New  Arts 
building.  It  was  but  a  faint  replica  of 
the  battles  of  the  past — of  autumn,  1912, 
and  March,  1920,  for  instance. 

5jx  JjC 

The  Freshman’s  Reception  took  place 
in  Grant  Hall  on  October  20  and  was  the 
largest  function  of  its  kind.  The  Princi¬ 
pal  spoke,  and  Professor  Thomas  Gibson, 
Prof.  Conacher  and  Mr.  Ketiladze  pro¬ 
vided  the  programme.  The  evening  closed 
with  a  dance,  the  only  one  permitted  the 
freshmen  this  term. 

'k  'k  * 

Mr.  J.  A.  Brown,  of  the  Manhattan 
Single  Tax  Club,  addressed  the  Com¬ 
merce  Club  on  the  propaganda  of  that 
society.  He  severely  criticised  Canadian 
municipal  taxation. 

*  *  *  * 

On  October  16  the  annual  Freshettes' 
Reception  took  place  in  Grant  Hall,  where 
a  delightful  programme  was  presented. 
There  was  no  hazing. 

'k  'f  >k  'k 

F.  J.  Fortune,  Arts  ’30,  of  Mallory- 
town,  Ont.,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Commerce  Club  for  the  current  year. 

ijj  >jc  Sfc 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Arts  Society 
on  September  30  the  Principal,  claiming 
to  be  the  “veriest  freshman  of  them  all,” 
and  Dean  Matheson  addressed  the  fresh¬ 
men  in  particular. 

*  ^  * 

The  Hamilton  Club,  comprising  stu¬ 
dents  from  Hamilton,  Ont.,  has  been  re¬ 
organized  for  the  coming  winter. 

*  *  *  * 

A  University  miniature  golf  tourna¬ 
ment  was  held  on  the  Bellevue  course  at 
Kingston.  Both  men  and  women  students 
took  part. 

*  *  *  * 

At  a  mass  meeting  of  the  freshmen  in 
Grant  Hall  on  the  evening  of  October  2 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  acting 
president,  Desmond  Burke,  Med.  ’32,  of 
Ottawa,  Principal  Fyfe  gave  a  short  ad¬ 
dress  calling  upon  the  freshmen  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  independence  open 
to  them  in  college  life. 


Under  the  able  editorship  of  Elliot 
Kennedy,  Arts  ’31,  of  North  Bay,  Ont., 
the  Queens  University  Journal  has  ex¬ 
panded  to  eight  pages  of  six  columns  each. 

>j< 

C.  C.  Humbert,  Sc.  ’31,  of  Wilcox, 

Sask.,  has  been  elected  president  of  this 
year’s  Western  Club. 

*  *  *  * 

A  Natural  History  Club  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  and  the  first  president  is  G.  C. 
Toner  Arts  ’29. 

*  *  *  * 

Fourteen  selected  freshmen  were  taken 

to  Cape  Vincent,  N.Y.,  by  boat,  where 
they  paraded  through  the  town  in  fresh¬ 
man  garb.  On  the  way  home  they  were 
ordered  to  play  leap-frog  on  the  bridge  of 
the  boat  until  stopped  by  the  captain. 
They  were  stopped. 

*  *  *  * 

The  first  meeting  of  Levana  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1  was  addressed  by  the  honorary 
president,  Prof.  Wilhelmina  Gordon,  by 
Miss  Hilda  Laird,  Dean  of  Women,  and 
by  Miss  Murphy,  physical  instructress. 

*  *  *  * 

On  October  1  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Engineering  Society  was  devoted  primar¬ 
ily  to  an  address  to  the  freshmen  by 
Dean  Clark. 

*  *  *  * 

On  October  23  physical  initiation  re¬ 
turned  to  Oueen’s  with  the  traditional  de- 
feat  and  painting  of  the  freshmen  in  the 
three  Faculties.  The  A.  M.  S.  elections 
had  been  won  on  the  issue  of  this  revival, 
and  the  new  executive  immediately  put 
their  mandate  into  effect.  The  Arts  men 
were  treated  to  their  favours  in  front  of 
the  lower  campus,  the  Science  men  util¬ 
ized  the  moat  of  the  Martello  Tower  in 
Macdonald  Park,  and  the  Meds  used 
their  own  quadrangle  for  their  typically 
delicate  and  modest  performance.  The 
affair  has  naturally  been  the  subject  of 
keen  debate,  but  no  ill-effects  resulted 
from  this  year’s  efforts,  and  both  seniors 
and  freshmen  report  a  heightened  esprit- 
d  e-corps. 

*  >k  5{C  * 

Howard  Scharfe,  Arts  ’31,  of  Ottawa, 
has  been  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Arts  Society  for  the  current  year. 
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ATHLETICS 

By  R.  W.  Clark,  Sports  Editor 


C.I.R.F.U.  Slcmdincj 

November  10 

Won  Lost  Tied  Points 

Queen's  .  4  1  0  8 

Toronto .  3  1  1  7 

McGill  .  1  3  1  3 

Western .  1  4  0  2 

WITH  the  season  almost  over  the 
teams  in  the  Intercollegiate  senior 
series  have  run  true  to  form ;  that  is,  fair¬ 
ly  close  to  the  pre-season  predictions  of 
the  experts. 

Queen's,  champions  of  1929  and  fa¬ 
voured  to  repeat  this  year,  seemed  head¬ 
ed  in  the  right  direction  by  capturing 
their  first  two  games.  But,  encountering 
the  inevitable  snag,  the  Tricolour  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  a  powerful  Varsity  twelve  and 
were  forced  to  relinquish  first  place  for  a 
fortnight. 

Varsity,  with  the  powerful  kicking  of 
Tack  Sinclair,  trounced  McGill  11-1  and 
nosed  out  Western  3-2,  both  games  being 
played  in  Toronto.  Journeying  to  Kings¬ 
ton  for  their  first  out-of-town  game,  the 
Blue  and  White  earned  a  decided  tri¬ 
umph  over  Queen's,  the  score  being  6-1. 
The  same  day  at  London,  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario  “Mustangs”  got 
their  first  taste  of  victory  by  subduing 
McGill  5-1.  The  following  week  at 
Montreal,  Varsity’s  title  hopes  were  given 
a  rude  jolt  when  an  inspired  Red  team, 
battling  desperately,  forced  the  Toronto 
collegians  into  a  7-7  tie.  Queen’s  and 
Western  staged  a  torrid  battle  at  the 
Richardson  Stadium  the  same  afternoon. 
On  the  decisive  day,  November  8, 
Queen’s  made  football  history  by  smear¬ 
ing  Toronto  on  their  own  field,  and  Mont¬ 
real  took  sweet  revenge  on  Western  by 
4-1. 

Senior  Games 

In  the  opening  game  of  the  season 
Queen’s  defeated  Oshawa  “Bue  Devils,” 
6-0,  in  an  exhibition  tilt.  The  Motor 


City  squad,  coached  by  “Liz”  Walker, 
former  Tricolour  star,  presented  a  stub¬ 
born  defence  all  the  way  and  made  the 
local  boys  fight  for  every  point. 

Queen’s  opened  their  Intercollegiate 
campaign  at  London  by  defeating  West¬ 
ern  University  5-1.  The  Tricolour  score 


CAPTAIN  IAN  GOURLEY 


resulted  from  Bob  Ralph’s  recovery  of  a 
loose  ball  behind  the  Purple  line.  Some 
critics  attempted  to  discredit  the  Tricol¬ 
our  victory,  but  it  has  always  been  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Queen’s  teams  to  make  the 
most  of  their  opponents’  misplays.  How¬ 
ard  Carter’s  mammoth  punts  were  anoth¬ 
er  important  reason  for  Queen’s  winning 
the  opener.  After  this  game.  Western’s 
line  was  hailed  as  “the  best  in  the  Inter¬ 
collegiate,”  a  title  the  Londoners  held  un¬ 
til  the  return  game  in  Kingston,  when 
they  were  decisively  outplayed  by  Queen’s 
stellar  front  rank. 

On  October  18  Queen’s  journeyed  to 
Montreal  for  the  annual  joust  with  the 
Redmen.  On  a  field  which  was  a  veri- 
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table  quagmire,  Carter’s  sensational  kick¬ 
ing  was  again  the  dominant  factor.  Time 
and  again  the  lanky  Sarnian  spiralled  the 
slippery  oval  for  distances  ranging  from 
40  to  60  yards.  The  tricky  running  of 
the  fleet  McGill  backfield  was  the  high 
light  of  the  game  from  the  Red-and- 
White  point  of  view.  The  final  score  was 
6-0,  and  could  possibly  have  been  more, 
as  the  Tricolour  inadvertently  passed  up 
a  couple  of  good  scoring  chances  during 
the  first  half. 

The  following  week  a  cloud  of  gloom 
settled  over  the  Tricolour  camp  as  the 


“HOWIE”  CARTER 


powerful  Blue-and- White  machine,  play¬ 
ing  inspired  football,  earned  a  notable 
victory  by  a  score  of  6-1.  There  was  no 
denying  the  superiority  of  the  Varsity 
team  on  the  day’s  play,  and  their  victory 
was  well  deserved.  Winning  the  toss  and 
with  the  wind  at  their  backs,  the  U.  of  T. 
piled  up  a  lead  in  the  first  quarter  which 
Queen’s  fought  vainly  to  overcome. 

But  there  was  no  “hangover”  from 
that  game,  and  Coach  Batstone  and  his 
men  set  about  preparing  for  the  next  fix¬ 
ture  with  grim  determination  and,  inci¬ 
dentally,  for  settling  a  three-weks-old 
feud  with  Western.  The  practices  all 
week  were  characterized  by  greater  seri¬ 
ousness  on  the  part  of  the  players,  well- 


nigh  perfect  interference  on  plunges  and 
end  runs,  and  deadly  and  more  accurate 
tackling.  The  game  with  Western  was 
the  culmination  of  the  week’s  efforts  and 
showed  a  mighty  Tricolour  line  present¬ 
ing  a  stone-wall  defence  against  the  hea¬ 
vier  “Mustang”  buckers.  It  was  a  closely 
contested  battle  all  the  way,  with  Queen’s 
whitewashing  the  invaders  to  the  tune  of 
3-0. 

The  peak  of  the  season  was  reached, 
however,  on  Saturday,  Nov.  8,  when  be¬ 
fore  the  largest  footlDall  crowd  in  Cana¬ 
dian  history — 22,000  spectators — the  Tri- 


“GA”  MUNGOVAN 


colour  swept  over  the  Varsity  machine  to 
pile  up  a  score  of  9-0  in  the  first  quarter 
and  to  win  by  superiority  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  game.  The  score  was  12-5, 
which  well  represented  the  play.  The 
notable  features  of  the  game  included 
Mungovan’s  clever  calling  of  plays  and 
his  brilliant  touchdown  through  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  Varsity  line  and  through  the  goal 
posts ;  Gilmore’s  two  perfect  field-goals 
and  close  miss  of  a  third,  combined  with 
rare  open-field  running;  Carter’s  kicking 
superiority  over  that  of  Sinclair  (one 
kick-off  hitting  the  goal-post  four  feet 
from  the  ground)  ;  Stuart’s  speed  against 
Fitzpatrick  and  his  skill  in  falling  on  a 
loose  ball  dribbled  by  two  Varsity  players, 
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interspersed  with  sure  line-plunging;  the 
best  tackling  of  the  season  on  the  part  of 
our  ends ;  Gib  McKelvey's  consistent  fast 
and  sure  tackling;  the  speed  and  steadi¬ 
ness  of  the  centre  of  the  line  ;  the  much 
superior  condition  of  the  Queen’s  team, 
and  the  continuous  verve  and  dash  of 
their  play.  They  turned  in  a  brand  of 
football  worthy  of  a  great  occasion. 

As  we  go  to  press,  this  team,  still  in 
the  glow  of  the  great  victory,  sit  on  the 
top  of  the  heap.  There  they  remain,  if 


“RED”  GILMORE 

only  they  can  hold  back  McGill,  which 
should  not  be  difficult. 

Intermediates 

Under  the  capable  coaching  of  Art  An¬ 
glin  a  powerful  intermediate  team  was 
developed,  which  was  hoped  to  turn  back 
R.  M.  C.  Although  they  defeated  their 
Varsity  opponents  twice  and  forced  the 
Redcoats  into  a  tie,  they  were  unable  to 
stop  the  march  of  the  Cadets,  who  again 
won  the  group  title. 

Juniors 

Bill  Shaw's  Juniors  looked  formidable 
on  paper,  but  got  away  to  a  very  wobbly 
start,  losing  the  first  game  to  the  junior 
Cadets  by  8-6.  But  the  return  fixture 
was  another  story,  and  the  Shawmen 
shower  their  true  form  to  overcome 


R.  M.  G.’s  lead  and  annex  the  local  cham¬ 
pionship.  They  now  meet  University  of 
Toronto,  who  defeated  McGill,  in  the 
final  for  the  junior  title. 

Track  and  Field 

The  Intercollegiate  Track  Meet  was 
held  in  Kingston  this  year  on  October  24. 
The  final  result  showed  McGill  with  64 
points,  Varsity  47,  and  Queen’s  15. 

The  Tricolour  total  was  twice  that  gar¬ 
nered  last  year  and  proved  that  the  A.  B. 
of  C.  made  no  mistake  in  appointing 
Walter  Knox  as  track  coach.  A  real 
start  was  made  this  year,  and  it  is  confi¬ 
dently  expected  that  before  long  Queen’s 
track  team  will  be  a  prominent  threat  at 
the  annual  meet.  This  year's  point  win¬ 
ners  follow :  Kostuik,  first  place  in  the 
shot-put ;  McKinnon,  first  place  in  the 
pole-vault;  Young,  second  place  in  the 
quarter  mile;  Hastings,  third  place  in  the 
discus ;  and  Anderson,  third  place  in  the 
half-mile. 

Tennis 

Queen’s  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years 
succeeded  in  placing  a  player  in  the  finals 
of  the  Intercollegiate  tennis  tourney.  Ada 
Sheppard  battled  his  way  to  the  finals  for 
the  singles  title.  After  defeating  Var¬ 
sity's  No.  1  player,  A.  Balfour,  he  dis¬ 
posed  of  two  McGill  opponents  to  reach 
the  last  bracket.  But  in  this  encounter 
Leslie,  of  McGill,  proved  too  strong,  and 
after  a  hard  battle  succeeded  in  captur¬ 
ing  the  championship.  McGill  also  cap¬ 
tured  the  doubles  to  win  the  tourney. 
Queen’s  gained  four  points,  Sheppard 
accounting  for  three  and  Butler  for  the 
remaining  one. 

Golf 

HE  Queen’s  golf  team  for  the  second 
time  took  part  in  the  Intercollegiate 
golf  tournament,  held  this  year  at  the 
Mount  Bruno  Country  Club  course  east 
of  Montreal  on  October  17  and  18.  Cap¬ 
tain  Bob  Lee  led  a  strong  team,  consist¬ 
ing  of  himself  as  No.  1  player,  Ken 
Bibby,  Bert  Winnett,  Bill  Walker,  George 
Elliott,  and  R.  McCaig.  The  McGill  team, 
however,  were  too  strong  for  their  oppo¬ 
nents  and  recaptured  the  championship. 
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THE  1930  REUNION 


THE  Fifth  Annual  Reunion  has  come 
and  gone  leaving  this  alumni  insti¬ 
tution  more  firmly  fixed  than  ever  in  the 
traditions  and  customs  of  Queen’s  people. 
This  year  the  Reunion  was  enhanced  by 
the  historic  nature  of  the  Convocation, 
where  a  new  Principal  formally  took 
charge  of  the  administration  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  To  that  extent  the  success  of 
the  Reunion  constituted  an  alumni  trib¬ 
ute  to  Dr.  Fyfe. 

Because  of  the  unusually  large  number 
of  alumni  returning,  the  University  func¬ 
tions  were  restricted  almost  entirely  to 
alumni,  University  guests,  and  benefac¬ 
tors,  giving  to  the  gathering  a  more  inti¬ 
mate  touch  than  they  sometimes  bear. 

The  Registration  tent  had  been  lent  by 
the  Queen’s  C.  O.  T.  C.,  on  requisition 
from  the  military  stores,  and  was  waiting 
to  receive  its  guests  Friday  morning.  The 
first  registrant  arrived  before  nine 
o’clock,  and  from  that  time  on  there  was 
a  steady  flow  of  visitors.  The  weather 
was  too  cold  for  the  tent  to  become  a 
convenient  rendezvous  and  several  of  the 
visitors  did  not  register,  but  on  both 
mornings  of  the  Reunion  there  was  hard- 
Iv  a  moment  when  there  were  not  return- 

j 

ing  graduates  looking  for  colleagues  and 
comrades  of  earlier  days. 

Senior  students  from  Arts  and  Science 
gave  invaluable  assistance  in  the  tent  and 
elsewhere,  and  Science  freshmen  had  been 
conscripted  for  some  of  the  physical 
tasks.  Co-operation  in  the  necessary  de¬ 
tails  of  organization  on  the  part  of  the 
undergraduates  makes  possible  prepara¬ 
tions  that  otherwise  could  not  be  ar¬ 
ranged. 

There  was  natural  disappointment  but 
no  gloom  over  the  defeat  of  the  team  on 
such  a  notable  occasion.  The  team  played 
good  football,  which  was  not  quite  good 
enough  for  Varsity,  who  played  better 
and  faultlessly.  But  the  ten  thousand 
spectators  saw  a  good  Queen’s  Tricolour 
team,  whose  championship  hopes  are  still 
high  and  who  in  any  case  are  a  sporting, 
efficient,  and  capable  body  of  players. 


There  was  no  fluke  about  the  game  nor 
any  collapse  of  energy  or  morale.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  alumni  cheered  on  a  worthy  team 
that  day  and  saw  a  great  football  battle. 

The  rousing  success  of  the  Alumni 
dance  exceeded  expectations,  and,  al¬ 
though  it  was  found  that  eleven  hundred 
guests  crowd  the  toes  a  little  on  Grant 
Hall  floor,  it  is  probable  that  no  part  of 
the  week-end  better  served  the  purposes 
of  a  Reunion  than  did  the  dance. 

Several  year  classes  held  individual  re¬ 
unions — some  of  them  organized  by  Re¬ 
union  committees  or  permanent  execu¬ 
tives,  some  of  them  less  formally  as  guests 
of  their  Kingston  members. 

Altogether  the  Fifth  Annual  Reunion 
marked  another  stage  in  the  progress  of 
this  great  homecoming  of  the  Queen’s 
family. 

1900 

“Hark  the  herald  angels  thundered, 
Queen’s,  Queen’s,  Nineteen  Hundred.” 

FROM  the  standpoint  of  numbers 
“Naughty-naught’s”  reunion  may 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  great  success, 
but  for  a  class  that  has  been  out  for  thirty 
years  and  is  scattered  all  over  the  world, 
a  reunion  of  about  fifteen  members  was 
a  great  treat  to  those  who  could  be  here. 

On  Friday  afternoon  Convocation  and 
the  installation  of  the  Principal,  Dr.  Fyfe, 
took  place,  and  it  was  voted  the  most 
interesting  Convocation  that  Queen’s  has 
ever  held.  In  the  evening  the  reception 
to  Principal  and  Mrs.  Fyfe  was  held  in 
Grant  Hall  where  many  acquaintances 
were  renewed,  for  there  was  a  general 
sprinkling  of  graduates  from  almost  all 
past  years.  The  football  game  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  was  a  disappointment  to 
all,  but  the  team  has  since  re-established 
itself  as  the  very  best.  Saturday  evening 
a  happy  reunion  dinner  was  held  at  the 
home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sparks,  and  many 
of  the  year  will  recall  that  its  “first  At 
Home”  of  undergraduate  days  was  held 
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at  the  home  of  Jack  Sparks.  Many  and 
happy  were  the  reminiscences  recalled  by 
one  and  all  about  the  festive  board.  Old 
college  songs  were  sung,  and  the  year 
yell  was  given  with  gusto. 

Letters  of  regret  from  the  following 
absent  members  were  read  to  the  party : 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Cram  (Jennie  Shibley),  of 
Apple  Hill,  Ont. ;  Dr.  Sampson  Arthur, 
M.L.A.,  of  Redvers,  Sask. ;  Frank  Ste¬ 
vens,  of  Toronto ;  Mrs.  L.  M.  Macdonell 
(Ursilla  McCalister),  of  Winnipeg;  J  .A. 
(Jim)  Campbell,  of  Glen  Cove,  Long  Isl¬ 
and,  N.Y. ;  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  McNughton 
(Janet  Barr),  of  Arnprior. 

Those  who  registered  during  the  after¬ 
noon  or  evening  as  members  of  the  year 
were:  Dr.  J.  F.  (Jack)  Sparks,  of  Kings¬ 
ton;  Mrs.  Sparks  (Mabel  Mills),  of 
Kingston;  Professor  Manley  B.  Baker, 
of  Kingston;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Watts  (Mae 
Best),  of  Kingston;  Dr.  E.  J.  (Bees) 
Williams,  of  Brockville;  Dr.  J.  L.  (Jack) 
McDowall,  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.J. ;  Dr. 
Hugh  Laidlaw,  of  Ottawa ;  Alex.  Long- 
well,  of  Toronto ;  Rev.  George  MacKin¬ 
non,  of  Outremont,  Que. ;  Dr.  Silver- 
thorne  (Victoria  Reid),  of  Toronto; 
Miss  Mary  (Pet)  Deacon,  of  Brockville; 
Mrs.  G.  T.  Young  (Eva  Greenhill),  of 
Toronto;  Mrs.  L.  M.  McDougall  (Alice 
Watson),  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ;  and  Rev. 
W.  J.  McQuarrie,  of  Port  Credit,  Ont. 

Professor  Baker  and  Dr.  Sparks  were 
responsible  for  the  arrangements  of  this 
most  enjoyable  gathering. 

Science  ?05 

IN  their  reunion  on  October  24  and  25 
Science  ’05,  after  twenty-five  years  of 
graduate  life,  set  what  is  believed  to  be 
a  record  in  year  reunions  at  Queen’s  in 
that  they  mustered  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
year  membership. 

Science  ’05  graduated  21  strong  and 
there  were  11  other  members  of  the  year 
who  did  not  receive  degrees.  Of  these 
32,  eight  have  died;  and  of  the  24  living 
members  of  the  year,  twelve  were  present 
at  the  1930  reunion.  Three  others  were 
prevented  from  coming  only  at  the  last 
moment.  There  were  present  at  the  year 
dinner  three  guests  from  Science  ’06. 


Mr.  G.  C.  Bateman,  Secretary  of  the 
Ontario  Mining  Association  and  First 
Vice-President  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association,  organized  the  reunion  and 
through  the  General  Alumni  Association 
office  gathered  the  class  together.  The 
dinner  was  the  highlight  of  the  specific 
year  gathering  and  was  held  in  the  small 
banquet-room  of  the  LaSalle  Hotel.  Re¬ 
vived  comradeship  made  this  a  most 
happy  reunion  and  one  which  will  be  re¬ 
peated  frequently. 

A  permanent  executive  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  to  continue  the  old  contacts  restored 
at  this  time.  It  consists  of :  E.  A.  Collins, 
of  Copper  Cliff,  president;  G.  C.  Bate¬ 
man,  330  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  secretary; 
and  P.  A.  Shaver,  of  Ottawa,  historian. 

At  the  dinner  each  member  recounted 
his  experiences  since  graduation  and  some 
interesting  facts  emerged.  Three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  year  have  sent  their  sons  to 
Queen’s:  Johnston,  Henderson,  and  Bate¬ 
man;  and  Jack  Sears  has  attained  the 
rank  of  a  grandfather. 

The  following  were  present  at  the  din¬ 
ner  :  O.  M.  Montgomery,  of  Montreal ; 
E.  W.  Henderson,  of  Cleveland;  John 
Sears,  of  Ottawa;  P.  A.  Shaver,  of  Ot¬ 
tawa;  T.  U.  Fairlie,  of  Toronto;  E.  A. 
Collins,  of  Copper  Cliff;  C.  W.  Baker,  of 
St.  Catharines ;  R.  L.  McEwen,  of  Mont¬ 
real ;  G.  C.  Bateman,  of  Toronto;  W.  L. 
Mcllquham,  of  Sudbury;  H.  V.  Finnie, 
of  St.  Catharines;  P.  M.  Shorey,  of  Pic- 
ton  ;  and  David  Gillies,  of  Arnprior. 

Science  ?10 

TWENTY  years  after  graduation  the 
first  official  reunion  of  Science  ’10 
was  held  at  Kingston  on  the  occasion  also 
of  the  Installation  of  the  Principal  and 
all  the  attendant  functions. 

Twelve  men  out  of  the  thirty  odd 
graduates  came  back  and  none  regretted 
coming.  They  were:  N.  A.  Newlands, 
of  Chicago;  T.  J.  Mateer,  of  Frederic- 
town,  Mo. ;  W.  J.  Fletcher,  of  Sandwich, 
Ont.;  G.  F.  Drewry,  of  Toronto;  B.  B. 
Mackenzie,  of  Toronto;  F.  B.  Goedike, 
of  Toronto;  H.  G.  Bertram,  of  Dundas, 
Ont. ;  V.  W.  Crawford,  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass. ;  A.  A.  MacKay,  of  Montreal ;  A. 
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M.  Bateman,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.;  L. 
R.  Neilson,  of  Stella,  Ont. ;  and  D.  S. 
Ellis,  of  Kingston. 

Following  the  football  game  on  Satur¬ 
day,  October  25,  a  class  dinner  was  held 
at  the  Badminton  Club,  after  which  an 
evening  of  reminiscences  was  indulged  in. 
Two  members  of  Medicine  TO,  Drs.  Den¬ 
nis  Jordan,  of  Toronto,  and  K.  V.  Over¬ 
end,  of  ITallock,  Minn.,  combined  with 
Science  TO  on  this  occasion. 

Messages  of  regret  and  good  wishes 
were  received  from  practically  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  old  year  who  could  not  attend. 
Prof.  D.  S.  Ellis  looked  after  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  gathering. 

Arls  ’25 

ON  the  evening  of  Friday,  October  24, 
in  the  ball-room  of  the  LaSalle  Ho¬ 
tel,  the  members  of  Arts  ’25  gathered  at 
dinner — the  first  meeting  of  the  year 
since  graduation. 

Thirty-two  members  were  present,  with 
others  dropping  in  later.  The  meeting 
was  an  unqualified  success  ,and  the  only 
regrets  are  those  of  the  absent  members. 
H.  B.  Bleeker,  of  Montreal,  Permanent 
President,  presided  over  a  most  jovial 
board  and  company.  Dean  Matheson, 
Honorary  President  of  the  year,  was  un¬ 
fortunately  unable  to  attend  on  account  of 
his  health. 

Karl  Kidd  most  effectively  led  the 
singing,  with  Kay  Elliott  at  the  piano,  and 
most  of  the  officers  of  the  year  spoke  or 
read  reports.  R.  A.  (Rusty)  Young  read 
the  witty  report  of  the  absent  historian, 
Roscoe  Elliott,  and  made  certain  addi¬ 
tions  of  his  own.  Kay  Elliott  as  pro¬ 
phetess  did  a  poetical  prophecy  in  the 
manner  of  A.  A.  Milne,  most  ably  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Poetess  Vivien  White.  Karl 
Kidd  reported  on  the  activities  and 
whereabout  of  the  members  of  the  year, 


and  Tommy  Mounteer  read  a  scintillat¬ 
ing  news-sheet  called  The  Hornet. 
Norman  McLeod,  official  orator,  unable 
to  be  at  the  dinner,  came  in  later  to  do  the 
duties  of  that  office. 

The  party  broke  up  in  time  to  adjourn 
to  the  reception  in  Grant  Hall  after  one 
of  the  most  interesting  meetings  the  year 
has  ever  held.  George  Carson,  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  assisted  by  the  president  and  by 
Tommy  Mounteer,  is  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  success. 

At  Grant  Hall  the  members  of  the  year 
were  presented  to  the  Principal  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Bleeker,  and  a  scentific  member  of 
the  class  explained  to  Dr.  Fyfe  the  pecu¬ 
liar  “opulence”  characterizing  Arts  ’25. 

The  following  members  of  the  year  at¬ 
tended  the  reunion :  G.  E.  Carson,  of 
Kingston;  H.  B.  Bleeker,  of  Montreal; 
R.  A.  Young,  of  Three  Rivers;  K.  W. 
Kidd,  of  Toronto ;  T.  V.  Mounteer,  of 
Westmount;  A.  R.  Curry,  of  Montreal; 
N.  R.  Burke,  of  Ottawa;  Kay  F.  Elliott, 
of  Toronto ;  Vivien  A.  White,  of  Ottawa ; 
H.  M.  Cave,  of  Kingston;  D.  J.  Rankin, 
of  Kingston;  A.  L.  Ivuehner,  of  Lennox- 
ville;  Marion  Arkley,  of  Kingston;  Melva 
Eagleson,  of  Kingston ;  G.  A.  Sisco,  of 
Port  Hope;  Mrs.  W.  M.  Nickle  (Grace 
Dunlop),  of  Kingston;  Margaret  Whit¬ 
taker,  of  Cornwall;  Neil  C.  Fraser,  of 
Oshawa;  Anella  Minnes,  of  Kingston; 
Jessie  Mair,  of  Kingston;  Mary  Jane 
Henderson,  of  Montreal;  Norman  Mc¬ 
Leod,  of  Oshawa;  W.  S.  Blake,  of  Ot¬ 
tawa;  Mrs.  Blake  (Anne  Campbell),  of 
Ottawa;  Mrs.  H.  R.  Jolliffe  (Hazel 
Argue),  of  Toronto;  Dorothy  Shannon, 
of  Ottawa;  G.  H.  Drew,  of  Toronto; 
Emma  Urquhart,  of  Martintown ;  Doro¬ 
thy  G.  Shaw,  of  Gravenhurst;  Marion 
MacAlpine,  of  Kingston  ;  Henry  H.  Low- 
den,  of  Hamilton;  Katherine  J.  Krug,  of 
Chesley;  T.  A.  Walsh,  of  Albany,  N.Y. ; 
and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Thomas  (Ruth  Mac- 
Clement),  of  Kingston. 
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AT  THE  BRANCHES 


Ottawa 

THE  Ottawa  alumnae  held  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting  on  Friday  evening, 
October  17,  at  the  Bytown  Inn.  Mrs. 
Watson  Sellar  (Gwen  Gauley),  Arts  '20, 
presided  over  the  dinner.  A  report  was 
presented  on  the  Marty  scholarship,  and 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mrs.  O.  D. 
Skelton  (Isabella  Murphy),  Arts  '01, 
Mrs.  Norman  McRostie  (Annie  Callan¬ 
der),  Arts  C3,  and  Miss  lean  Raitt,  Arts 
’13. 

The  new  executive  was  elected  as  fol¬ 
lows :  Miss  Dora  Helmkay,  Arts  T8, 
president;  Miss  Jessie  Smith,  Arts  ’24, 
vice-president;  Miss  Jean  Reid,  Arts  ’07, 
secretary-treasurer ;  Miss  Cathine  Comp¬ 
ton,  Mrs.  Keyes  (Mildred  Hallett),  Arts 
’21,  Miss  Dorothy  White,  Miss  Vivian 
Shannon,  and  Mrs.  Watson  Sellar,  coun¬ 
cillors. 

Regina 

ON  Thursday  evening,  October  23,  the 
Regina  branch  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association  gathered  at  a  dinner 
at  the  Hotel  Saskatchewan  in  honour  of 
Dr.  T.  R.  Glover,  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge.  He  recalled  to  the  minds  of 
the  meeting  several  anecdotes  and  stories 
of  the  Queen’s  he  knew  more  intimately 
from  1896-1901.  His  address  was  on 
“India,”  and  he  dealt  with  the  present 
political  situation  in  an  informed  and  in¬ 
structive  manner. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Shannon,  K.C.,  Arts  '75, 
presided  at  the  dinner,  which  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  45  alumni.  The  singing  was  led 
by  L.  A.  Thornton,  Arts  ’06,  Sc.  ’05,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Wilfred  Ehmann,  Arts 
’28  (Com.).  Hon.  James  F.  Bryant, 
K.C.,  Arts  ’01,  moved  the  vote  of  thanks, 
which  was  seconded  by  G.  R.  Dolan,  Arts 
’99. 

Ferguson  Galloway,  Arts  '29,  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the  branch 


in  place  of  J.  W.  D.  Farrell.  Arts  ’  12, 
Sc.  '15,  who  had  resigned.  A  telegram 
of  homage  was  also  sent  to  Principal 
Fyfe,  which  was  read  the  next  afternoon 
at  the  Installation  ceremony  in  Grant 
Hall.  The  branch  also  made  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Marty  Memorial  scholarship. 

Sudbury 

ON  October  22  the  alumni  of  Sudbury 
organized  a  branch  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association.  Mr.  Hugh  Mathe- 
son,  Sc.  ’07,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  McMullen, 
Sc.  ’28,  were  the  principal  spirits  behind 
the  new  enterprise. 

A  dinner  or  dance  will  shortlv  be  held 
and  it  is  hoped  to  have  a  representative 
of  the  University  present.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  executive  is  trying  to  get  in  touch 
with  all  Queen's  people  in  the  Sudbury 
district. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 
E.  A.  Collins,  Sc.  ’05,  Copper  Cliff,  hon¬ 
orary  president;  G.  S.  Jarrett,  Sc.  '24, 
Copper  Cliff,  president ;  Hugh  Matheson, 
Sc.  '07,  Sudbury,  vice-president ;  Miss 
Berna  McCullough,  Arts  '28,  365  St. 
John  St.,  Sudbury,  secretary-treasurer; 
Miss  Margaret  Flockhart,  Arts  ’28,  Sud¬ 
bury,  W.  B.  McMullen,  Sc.  ’28,  Sudbury, 
I.  K.  Workman,  Sc.  '04,  Copper  Cliff, 
).  P.  Howard,  Sc.  ’27,  Copper  Cliff,  W. 
E.  Bawden,  Sc.  ’26,  Sudbury,  and  E.  C. 
Boag,  Sc.  ’26,  Sudbury,  committee. 

Toronto 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Toronto 
alumnae  held  at  the  University  Wo¬ 
men's  Club,  a  vote  of  appreciation  was 
pased  in  recognition  of  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Dowsett  (Jean  Rose),  Arts  '19,  retiring 
president,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
executive  for  the  past  year,  especially  for 
their  work  in  furthering  the  Marty  Me¬ 
morial  scholarship. 

The  new  executive  was  elected  as  fol¬ 
lows :  Mrs.  T.  MacMillan,  honorary 
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president ;  Mrs.  A.  R.  Foster  (Margaret 
Porteous),  Arts  ’23,  president;  Miss 
Viola  Davidson,  Arts  ’18,  Miss  Bertha 
Bassam,  Arts  ’22,  and  Miss  Jean  Sim¬ 
mons,  Arts  ’26  (Com.),  vice-presidents; 


Miss  Bernice  Robinson,  Arts  T4,  treas¬ 
urer;  Mrs.  John  L.  Davidson  (Helen 
Anglin),  Arts  ’26,  recording  secretary; 
and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Jolliffe  (Hazel  Argue), 
Arts  ’25,  corresponding  secretary. 


Birlhs 

Butler — At  Ottawa,  on  Tuesday,  Septem¬ 
ber  11,  to  B.  C.  Butler,  Arts  ’27,  Com.  ’28, 
and  Mrs.  Butler,  a  daughter. 

Delaney — At  Ottawa  General  Hospital, 
on  October  18,  to  T.  F.  Delaney,  Med.  ’15, 
and  Mrs.  Delaney,  of  Ottawa,  a  son. 

Diltz — On  Sunday,  September  28,  at  the 
Women’s  College  Hospital,  Toronto,  to  B. 
C.  Diltz,  Arts  ’28,  and  Mrs.  Diltz,  a  son 
(Douglas  Graden). 

Pope — On  October  4,  at  the  Ottawa  Civic 
Hospital,  to  Arthur  D.  Pope,  Sc.  ’17,  and 
Mrs.  Pope,  a  son. 

Little — At  the  Private  Patients’  Pavilion, 
Toronto  General  Hospital,  on  June  13,  to 
William  Little,  Arts  ’28  (Com.),  and  Mrs. 
Little,  a  daughter  (Ann  Spencer). 

Lundy — At  the  Kingston  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  on  September  9,  to  C.  S.  Lundy,  Sc. 
’27,  and  Mrs.  Lundy,  a  son  (Frederick  Cle- 
land). 

Macpherson — On  Saturday,  October  25,  at 
the  Private  Patients’  Pavilion,  Toronto  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  to  Donald  S.  Macpherson, 
Arts  ’29,  and  Mrs.  Macpherson,  a  daughter 
(Mary  MacFaden). 

Salter — At  Park  East  Hospital,  New 
York,  on  August  20,  to  Hubert  Peter  Salter, 
Arts  ’23  (Com.),  and  Mrs.  Salter  (Flossie 
Gray),  Arts  ’22,  a  son. 

Shipman — At  Jeffrey  Hale’s  Hospital, 
Quebec,  on  Monday,  October  13,  to  George 
Shipman,  Sc.  ’24,  and  Mrs.  Shipman,  of 
Donnacona,  Que.,  a  daughter  (Mary  Eliza¬ 
beth). 

Wynne — At  the  Woman’s  Hospital,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  on  September  16,  to  William 
H.  Wynne,  Arts  ’20,  and  Mrs.  Wynne,  of 
Williamstown,  Mass,  a  daughter  (Dorothy 
Rosabel). 

Marriages 

Bishop-Beighley — At  Washington  Memo¬ 
rial  Chapel,  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  10,  Marian  L.  Beighley,  Arts  ’26,  of 
Bethany,  W.Va.,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  H.  Beighley,  Connellsville,  Pa.,  to 
Dwight  S.  Bishop,  Med.  ’24,  of  Oyster  Bay, 
L.I.,  N.Y. 


Board — On  July  26,  in  Christ’s  Church, 
British  Embassy,  Vienna  , Austria,  Anne 
Muriel,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  Karl  Haken,  to  Harry  Kennedy  Board, 
Arts  ’26,  Med.  ’28. 

Code — In  the  chapel  of  Christ  Church  Ca¬ 
thedral,  Ottawa,  on  Saturday,  October  4, 
Laura  Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
J.  Armstrong,  of  Smith’s  Falls,  Ont.,  to 
Howard  John  (Piney)  Code,  Arts  ’29.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Code  will  reside  at  1160  Queen 
Mary  Road,  Montreal. 

Cross — At  the  home  of  the  bride’s  grand¬ 
mother,  Mrs.  Martha  Loveridge,  Des  Moines, 
la.,  Katherine  Frances,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Loveridge,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
to  Austin  F.  Cross,  Arts  ’23,  son  of  Dr.  M. 
F.  Cross,  of  Ottawa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cross 
will  reside  at  Rockhill  Apts.,  Cote  des 
Neiges  Road,  Montreal. 

Geiger— On  September  19,  in  Madison 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York, 
Ruth  Cooper,  of  New  York,  to  Herwald 
Beecher  Geiger,  Med.  ’26,  of  Vars,  Ont. 

Kyte— In  St.  George’s  Cathedral,  Kings¬ 
ton,  Ont.,  on  October  4,  Constance  Turner, 
of  London,  England,  to  Ernest  Cockburn 
Kyte,  University  Librarian. 

Leatherdale— At  Park  Street  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  Windsor,  Ont.,  on  October  15, 
Lillian  Jean  Ludy,  of  Windsor,  to  D.  G. 
Leatherdale,  Arts  ’27,  Med.  ’29.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Leatherdale  will  reside  in  Tillsonburg, 
Ont. 

McGlennon — On  Wednesday,  October  15, 
Isabel  Henderson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  Bryce,  Colborne,  to  Archi¬ 
bald  Campbell  McGlennon,  Arts  ’07,  Med. 
’ll,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
McGlennon,  of  Colborne,  Ont. 

Morrison — At  St.  Clement’s  Church,  Ver¬ 
dun,  Que.,  on  September  6,  Edwina  Carlisle 
Jarvis,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thos.  S. 
Jarvis,  of  Verdun,  to  Neil  A.  Morrison,  Sc. 
’23,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  Morrison,  of  Creemore,  Ont.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Morrison  will  reside  at  7501  Ridge 
Road,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Sinclair — On  June  19,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  parents,  Aultsville,  Ont.,  Marion 
Edith  Sinclair,  Arts  ’25,  daughter  of  Rev. 
R.  C.  H.  Sinclair,  Arts  ’88,  to  William 
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James  Kirkwood,  son  of  Mr.  William  Kirk¬ 
wood,  of  Pembroke. 

Deaths 

McCammon — On  October  21  at  Vancou¬ 
ver,  B.C.,  the  death  occurred  of  Dr.  J.  A. 
McCamomn,  formerly  of  Gananoque,  Ont. 
James  Alexander  McCammon  was  born  in 
1885  at  Gananoque,  the  son  of  the  late  Sam¬ 
uel  McCamomn,  a  druggist  of  that  town 
and  for  fifty  years  its  municipal  clerk.  He 
entered  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  at  Queen's  from  the  Galt  Insti¬ 
tute  in  1875,  graduating  four  years  later  as 
M.D.,  C.M.  He  practised  for  several  years 
in  his  native  town  until  he  was  appointed 
sheriff  of  the  united  counties  of  Leeds  and 
Grenville  upon  which  he  moved  to  Brock- 
ville.  Last  year  he  was  forced  to  give  up 
this  appointment  on  account  of  ill-health, 


and  Eastern  Ontario  lost  one  of  her  most 
popular  citizens  last  September  when  he 
moved  to  Burnaby,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  to  his 
son,  Dr.  K.  D.  McCammon,  at  whose  home 
he  died. 

Wilson — Recently  in  Montreal  occurred 
the  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  T.  R.  Wilson,  former¬ 
ly  of  Carp,  Ont.  Thomas  Wilson  was  born 
at  Carp  64  years  ago,  the  son  of  David  Wil¬ 
son,  a  farmer  of  that  district.  He  entered 
Queen’s  from  Almonte  High  School,  gradu¬ 
ating  B.A.  in  1897,  proceeding  then  to  com¬ 
plete  a  three  years  course  in  Theology.  He 
also  took  some  work  in  Medicine.  He  later 
completed  his  medical  course  at  McGill  and 
then  practised  in  Carp,  where  he  was  pro¬ 
minent  in  all  good  works,  being  an  elder  of 
St.  Andrew’s  United  Church.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  widow,  formerly  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  McLaren,  and  by  two  brothers  and 
four  sisters. 
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Notes 

1881-1890 

Rev.  James  Rattray,  Arts  ’87,  has  moved 
from  Perth,  and  now  resides  at  Eganville, 
Ont. 

Dr.  Edward  Ryan,  Arts  ’86,  Med.  ’89,  has 
retired  from  his  position  as  superintendent 
of  the  Ontario  Hospital  at  Portsmouth 
(Rockwood  Hospital),  which  during  a  long 
service  of  twenty-five  years  he  has  raised 
to  the  highest  efficiency.  The  Pope  has  re¬ 
cently  conferred  upon  him  a  knighthood  of 
St.  Gregory. 

J.  F.  Smellie,  Arts  ’90,  one  of  the  leading 
lawyer's  of  Ottawa,  has  been  appointed  Reg¬ 
istrar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  To 
an  earlier  generation  Mr.  Smellie  was  fa¬ 
mous  as  a  great  football  player  and  as  a 
hockey  player.  He  was  one  of  the  makers 
of  these  games  in  Queen’s  and  eastern  On¬ 
tario. 

1891-1900 

Dr.  H.  M.  Ami,  Arts  ’92,  and  Mrs.  Ami, 
of  Ottawa,  were  bereaved  on  August  16  by 
the  death  of  their  daughter,  Marguerite 
(Mrs.  R.  K.  Slater)  in  a  motor  accident. 

T.  A.  Brough,  Arts  ’93,  has  for  several 
years  been  municipal  inspector  of  schools 
at  Vancouver.  He  resides  at  1351  Broad¬ 
way  West,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Dr.  C.  E.  O’Connor,  Med.  ’98,  associate 
professor  of  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  practitioners 
in  his  field  of  specialization,  has  recently 
been  appointed  a  knight  of  St.  Gregory  by 
the  Pope. 

1901-1910 

Dr.  J.  O.  Baker,  Med.  ’08,  F.A.C.S., 

F.R.C.S.  (Can.),  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
University  of  Alberta,  attended  the  con¬ 
gress  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons 
at  Philadelphia,  and  attended  the  Queen’s- 
Varsity  game  at  Reunion  week-end  on  his 
return. 

D.  M.  Davidson,  Arts  ’10,  has  moved  to 
34  Simpson  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Miss  Donalda  Dickie,  Arts  ’10,  of  the 
staff  of  the  Normal  School  at  Calgary,  was 
this  year  awarded  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  by 
the  University  of  Toronto  in  recognition  of 
the  work  she  had  done  under  the  late  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  at  Oxford  before  degrees 
were  granted  to  women  at  that  University. 
Her  thesis  has  been  expended  into  a  book 
and  will  be  published  shortly  under  the  title, 
“John  Foxe  and  the  Book  of  Martyrs.”  Miss 
Dickie  is  the  author  of  two  series  of  readers 
and  is  now  at  work  on  another. 

R.  H.  Leighton,  Arts  ’10,  resides  at  32 
Elgin  St.,  Lindsay. 

Rev.  Robert  Liggett,  Arts  ’08,  formerly 
at  Garden  Hill,  Ont.,  is  now  at  Olds,  Al- 
berta 

Dr.  M.  W.  Locke,  Med.  ’08,  of  Williams¬ 
burg,  Ont.,  has  established  an  international 


reputation  for  his  specialized  work  on  fallen 
arches  and  other  troubles  of  the  foot  and 
leg. 

Dr.  A.  T.  (Tupper)  Macdonald,  Med.  ’03, 
football  star  of  his  day,  has  for  the  past 
year  been  engaged  in  the  insurance  business 
for  the  Sun  Life  Co.,  at  Williamstown,  Ont. 
Formerly,  while  still  postmaster,  he  had 
also  underwritten  insurance,  but  now  gives 
all  his  attention  to  it. 

C.  S.  McGaughey,  Arts  ’10,  is  head  of  the 
successful  legal  firm,  McGaughey  and  Cur- 
rey,  of  North  Bay,  Ont.,  where  they  are  so¬ 
licitors  for  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Rev.  I.  A.  Montgomery,  Arts  ’06,  last 
spring  preached  at  the  108th  anniversary  of 
the  Prescott  Presbyterian  church.  The  cor¬ 
ner-stone  of  the  present  building  had  been 
laid  by  Principal  Grant  in  1892. 

Dr.  Frederick  Nicholls,  Med.  ’07,  noted 
specialist  of  Edmonton,  attended  the  Amer- 
ical  Medical  Association  convention  at 
Philadelphia,  and  later  the  Annual  Reunion 
and  Queen’s-Varsity  game. 

Rev.  Peter  Pilkey,  Arts  TO,  of  Vancouver, 
has  accepted  a  call  to  St.  Paul’s  United 
Church,  at  Winnipeg. 

F.  J.  Pound,  Arts  ’01,  who  following  grad¬ 
uation  became  connected  with  Messrs.  A. 
Chown  &  Co.,  wholesale  hardware  mer¬ 
chants,  Kingston,  and  eventually  became 
one  of  the  partners  and  buyer  for  the  firm, 
has  been  seriously  laid  up  for  several 
months  past  at  his  home  in  Kingston.  He 
is  now  showing  improvement,  and  his  ulti¬ 
mate  recovery  is  hoped  for. 

H.  A.  Snowdon,  Arts  ’02  (M.A.,  Tulane), 
resides  at  2439  Napoleon  Ave.,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

A.  B.  Turner,  Arts  ’09,  barrister  of  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Ont.,  and  Trustee  of  the  University, 
was  bereaved  on  November  7  by  the  death 
of  his  wife,  Mary  Lillian  Slater,  at  Port 
Nelson,  Ont. 

1911-1920 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Cairns  (Sadie  Bigelow),  Arts 
T4,  formerly  at  Creelman,  Sask.,  now  re¬ 
sides  at  Kindersley,  Sask. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Darling  (Mabel  D.  Hender¬ 
son),  Arts  T9,  is  now  employed  by  the  Fred 
F.  French  Managing  Co.,  Inc.,  real  estate 
agents  in  New  York  City. 

C.  H.  Donnelly,  Arts  T4,  Sc.  T9,  for  the 
past  three  years  with  the  U.  S.  L.  Battery 
Corp.,  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  has  recently 
joined  the  technical  staff  of  the  American 
Car  Co.,  and  will  be  in  their  new  plant  at 
Simcoe,  Ont. 

Walter  Ellis,  Arts  ’14,  Sc.  ’21,  is  engaged 
on  the  construction  of  a  large  steel  plant  as 
general  superintendent  for  the  A.  G.  McKie 
Co.,  of  Cleveland,  in  Russia.  His  address  is 
Magnitogorsk,  Uralski  Oblast,  U.S.S.R. 

K.  F.  Ettinger,  Arts  T3,  is  head  of  the 
English  department  in  the  new  Westdale 
School  at  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Miss  Bessie  Foreman,  Arts  T9,  is  teach¬ 
ing  at  the  high  school  in  Mimico,  Ont. 
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J  .R.  Gordon,  Sc.  ’20,  of  the  Ontario  Re¬ 
search  Foundation,  is  engaged  on  work  by 
which  it  is  hoped  Algoma  iron  ore  may  be¬ 
come  immediately  of  commercial  value. 

C.  W.  Greenland,  Sc.  ’13,  for  the  past  two 
years  at  Vancouver,  B.C.,  recently  returned 
to  the  East  and  is  now  in  Northern  Ontario. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Hicks,  Med.  ’16,  formerly  at 
Nokomis,  Sask.,  is  now  at  Radisson,  Sask. 

T.  L.  Hughson,  Sc.  ’16,  can  be  reached  at 
Magnitogorosk,  Uralski  Oblast,  Magnito- 
stroy,  U.S.S.R.,  where  he  is  engaged  in  en¬ 
gineering  work. 

Dr.  P.  H.  Huyck,  Med.  ’ll,  last  spring 
purchased  a  farm  in  Frontenac  County  for 
the  breeding  of  Ayrshire  cattle. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Keill,  Arts  ’15,  Med.  ’22,  first 
assistant  physician,  Litchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  N.Y.,  is  taking  a  four  months 


Ernest  Collyer.  b.sc.’23 
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Biography  of  the  New  Season 


THREE  TITANS  By  Emil  Ludwig. 

M.  O.  Hammond,  the  reviewer  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  said  two  weeks  ago, 
“Who  would  not  read  biography  written  in  this  pulsing,  moving  manner.” 
The  book  comprises  the  life  stories  of  Michelangelo,  Rembrandt,  and  Beet¬ 
hoven,  handled  as  only  this  master-biographer  can  handle  such  themes.  $3.50. 

GEORGE  WHITEFIELD:  THE  AWAKENER  By  A  D.  Beiden. 

This  treatment  of  one  of  the  greatest  religious  figures  of  the  Victorian  era 
is  refreshing  and  informative  and  throws  a  good  deal  of  new  light  on  the  re¬ 
ligious  situation  of  the  present-day.  $3.50. 

NERO  By  Arthur  Weigall. 

In  reality  a  readable  story  as  well  as  a  well-documented  volume  for  the  histo¬ 
rian,  this  is  a  most  interesting  treatment  of  a  very  little  known  character. 
$3.50. 

SIR  WALTER  By  Donald  Carswell. 

Scott  is  presented  as  a  very  great  and  very  pathetic  human  being,  not  as  the 
sentimentalist  demigod  of  former  biographies.  The  first  half  presents  a  vivid 
biographical  sketch.  This  is  followed  by  studies  of  vital  aspects  of  Scott  as 
reflected  in  the  lives  of  characters  about  him.  Illustrated,  $4.50. 

At  your  Booksellers  or  from 

The  RYERSON  PRESS 

Publishers  -  Toronto 
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course  in  neuro-psychiatry  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Prof.  Watson  Kirkconnell,  Arts  T6,  has 
published  “The  North  American  Book  of 
Icelandic  Verse.”  This  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  twenty-four  books  of  European 
verse  to  be  published  during  the  next  twelve 
years.  Professor  Kirkconnell  is  attached  to 
the  faculty  of  Wesley  College,  Winnipeg. 

Dr.  Sydney  McCann,  Sc.  T2,  of  England, 
spent  some  time  in  Ottawa  this  summer  vis¬ 
iting  his  parents. 

Rev.  J.  D.  McCrae,  Arts  ’13,  Theol.  T6, 
formerly  at  Toronto,  is  now  United  Church 
minister  at  St.  Lambert,  Que.  His  address 
is  98  Pine  Ave. 

Dr.  B.  T.  McGhie,  Med.  T9,  Medical  Su¬ 
perintendent,  Ontario  Hospital,  Orillia,  has 
recently  been  appointed  Superintendent  of 
all  the  Ontario  Government  hospitals. 

M.  B.  McLachJan,  Arts  T4,  who  has  been 
for  the  past  three  years  with  the  Sun  Oil 
Co.,  at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  recently  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Sun  Life.  He  resides  in 
Montreal. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Marsh,  Arts  T5,  of  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Mich.,  is  taking  postgraduate  work  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  until  next 
summer  can  be  found  at  1224  Washtenan 
Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

A.  L.  Morgan,  Sc.  T2,  is  employed  in  the 
mining  department  of  the  Dominion  Engi¬ 
neering  Works.  His  address  is  244  Percival 
Ave.,  Montreal  West. 

F.  W.  Paynter,  Arts  T6,  formerly  at  Re¬ 
gina,  is  now  purchasing  agent  for  the  Dairy 
Corporation  of  Canada,  in  the  Star  Build¬ 
ing,  Toronto.  His  address  is  78  Raglan 
Ave.  Mrs.  Paynter  was  Eva  Cumming, 
Arts  T4. 

D.  G.  Ramsay,  Sc.  T9,  is  with  the  Onta¬ 
rio  Department  of  Public  Highways.  His 
address  is  2  Cedarvale  Ave.,  Toronto. 

H.  C.  Sherk,  Arts  Tl,  is  with  the  Erie 

Ressistor  Corp.,  at  Erie,  Pa. 

M.  S.  Shiels,  Sc.  T5,  is  sales  engineer  for 
the  H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  506  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Bldg.,  Toronto. 

I.  L.  Sills,  Sc.  T9,  is  production  foreman 
for  the  Dominion  Glass  Company.  His  ad¬ 
dress  is  5  Fairholt  Ave.  N.,  Apt.  10,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ont. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Struthers  (Margaret  Walks), 
Arts  Tl,  who  does  missionary  work  at  Tsi¬ 
nan,  Shantung,  China,  has  arrived  in  To¬ 
ronto,  where  she  intends  to  spend  her  fur¬ 
lough  year.  Her  address  there  is  36  Dear- 
bourne  Avenue. 

Rev.  H.  G.  Steers,  Arts  T5,  formerly  at 
Huntingdon,  Que.,  is  now  at  Kenmore,  Ont. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Timm,  Arts  T7,  has  moved 
to  599  St.  Clair  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Rev.  T.  F.  Townsend,  Arts  ’16,  of  West- 
port,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed  minister  at 
Inkerman  and  Van  Camp,  in  the  Montreal 
Conference  of  the  United  Church. 

Allan  Turner,  Arts  T3,  who  has  been  ill 
for  some  times,  is  now  convalescing  at  86 
Nelson  St.,  Kingston. 


Dr.  G.  N.  Urie,  Arts  11,  Med.  T3,  is  em¬ 
ployed  with  the  Board  of  Pension  Commis¬ 
sioners,  Daly  Building,  Ottawa. 

1921-1930 

G.  R.  Allan,  Arts  ’28,  is  head  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  training  department,  in  the  new  West- 
dale  Secondary  School  at  Hamilton,  Ont. 

L.  C.  Anderson,  Sc.  ’23,  is  assistant  mana¬ 
ger  and  control  superintendent  with  the 
Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Thorold, .  Ont. 

C.  O.  Bartels,  Arts  ’27  (Com.),  has  left 
A.  E.  Ames  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  is  now 
assistant  manager  of  the  Seaford  National 
Bank,  Seaford,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

R.  W.  Beattie,  Sc.  ’24,  is  research  chem¬ 
ist  with  Halowax  Corp.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Dr.  A.  W.  J.  Blackler,  Med.  ’26,  is  prac¬ 
tising  at  Buchans,  Newfoundland.  He  vis¬ 
ited  his  home  in  Kingston  during  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

Dr.  Melville  Boyd,  Med.  ’29,  recently  of 
the  House  of  Mercy  Hospital,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  has  started  general  practice  in  Dal¬ 
ton,  Mass.  Mrs.  Boyd  (Jean  Fullerton), 
Arts  ’27,  did  social  service  work  at  the 
House  of  Mercy  Hospital.  She  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Canadian  Women’s  Club,  Press 
Club,  and  Pittsfield  College  Club.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Boyd  reside  at  98  Glennon  Ave.,  Dal¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Miss  Eleanor  Briffett,  Arts  ’29,  Miss 
Mary  Chisholm,  Arts  ’26,  and  Miss  Mary 
Costello,  Arts  ’24,  are  teaching  at  the  high 
school  in  Alilston,  Ont. 

J.  C.  (Bubs)  Britton,  Arts  ’29,  is  employed 
with  the  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  in  Toronto. 

C.  Vyner  Brooke,  Arts  ’25,  is  attached  to 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine,  as  in¬ 
structor  in  Romance  languages. 

Rev.  G.  F.  Bruce,  Arts  ’26,  Rev.  E.  A. 
Knechtel,  Theol.  ’27,  Rev.  Wm.  Scott,  Arts 
’12,  and  Miss  Ethel  McEachern,  Arts  ’22, 
are  on  the  staff  of  Severance  Union  Medical 
College,  Seoul,  Korea. 

W.  J.  Brown,  Arts  ’24,  Com.  ’27,  resides 
at  32  Woburn  St.,  Toronto. 

T.  J.  Burgess,  Sc.  ’30,  is  with  the  Hydro 
Electric  Power  Commission  at  Hamilton. 

Rev.  N.  R.  Burke,  Arts  ’25,  formerly  at 
St.  George’s  Cathedral,  Kingston,  is  now 
assistant  priest  at  St.  John’s,  Ottawa. 

E.  D.  Burns,  Sc.  ’29,  is  employed  with  the 
McColl-Frontenac  Oil  Co.  in  Montreal  East. 
His  residence  address  is  527  St.  Clement 
Ave.,  Montreal. 

D.  G.  Cameron,  Sc.  ’23,  has  moved  to  Apt. 
4,  502  9th  St.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

R.  D.  Campbell,  Sc.  ’24,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Hamilton  plant  of  the  Proc¬ 
tor  Gamble  Co.  to  the  head  plant  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  His  address  is  2254  Monroe 
Ave.,  Norwood,  Ohio. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Carmichael,  Arts  ’28,  is 
teaching  in  the  Sydenham  High  School. 

Dr.  H.  T.  Carmichael,  Med.  ’23  formerly 
of  the  Mayo  Clinic  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  has 
been  appointed  senior  fellow  in  neuropsy- 
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chiatry  at  Albany  Medical  College  at  Al¬ 
bany,  N.Y. 

C.  F.  Cannon,  Arts  ’29,  who  has  been  su¬ 
pervising  principal  of  the  Oshawa  public 
schools,  has  been  appointed  public-school 
inspector  for  the  city. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Chambers,  Med.  ’28,  is  now  at 
Buchans,  Newfoundland. 

J.  E.  Clark,  Sc.  ’28,  is  assistant  field  en¬ 
gineer  with  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  at 
Kingston,  Ont. 

L.  D.  Clark,  Sc.  ’29,  is  with  the  Rhode¬ 
sian  Anglo-American  Corp.,  at  Broken  Hill, 
Northern  Rhodesia. 

Dr.  L.  F.  Clary,  Med.  ’27,  formerly  at 
Bayonne,  N.J.,  is  now  at  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Hospital,  Central  Park,  New  York. 

Cecil  Climo,  Sc.  ’23,  has  moved  to  2226 
Dawlish  Ave.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

N.  C.  Cooper,  Sc.  ’22,  formerly  with  the 
Electro-Bleaching  Gas  Co.,  is  now  with  the 
Roessler  and  Hasslacher  Co.,  and  resides  at 
927  Ferry  Ave.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

D.  H.  Craighead,  Sc.  ’29,  is  at  present  in 
the  engineering  department  of  the  Canadian 
General  Electric  Co.  at  Toronto. 


H.  F.  Cross,  Arts  ’22,  besides  carrying  on 
his  work  in  the  Theology  Faculty  of  King’s 
College,  Halifax,  is  also  assisting  in  paro¬ 
chial  work  at  St.  John’s  parish,  Fairview, 
a  suburb  of  Halifax. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Davison,  Med.  ’21,  is  travelling 
diagnostician  for  the  Province  of  Alberta, 
with  headquarters  at  Central  Alberta  Sana¬ 
torium,  Calgary. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Daly,  Arts  ’25,  Med.  ’27,  is  in 
general  practice  at  Rossland,  B.C.,  and  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  Trail-Rossland  Clinic.  He 
recently  spent  several  months  doing  spe¬ 
cial  work  in  pediatrics  at  the  Harriet  Lane 
and  Johns  Hopkins  Hospitals,  Baltimore. 

E.  L.  Dilworth,  Sc.  ’25,  is  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Blower  and  Forge  Company  as  dis¬ 
trict  sales  manager  for  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  His  headquarters  are  in  Montreal. 

Miss  Brenda  Druce,  Arts  ’27,  last  year  re¬ 
ceived  her  M.Sc.  at  Chicago.  It  is  believed 
that  she  is  the  only  member  of  Levana  to 
have  graduated  at  Queen’s  with  honours  in 
physics  and  chemistry.  She  now  teaches  in 
Lawrence  Park  branch  of  Havergal  College, 
Toronto. 
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E.  O.  Ebersole,  Arts  ’28,  has  completed 
a  biological  and  chemical  survey  of  Otto 
Lake,  near  Perth,  Ont.,  for  the  provincial 
department  of  Game  and  Fisheries. 

W.  R.  England,  Arts  ’28,  who  graduated 
last  spring  from  0.  C  E..,  is  now  teaching 
mathematics  and  physics  at  Nepean  High 
School,  near  Ottawa. 

Miss  Rena  Fennell,  Arts  ’29,  of  Grand 
Valley,  Ont.,  is  employed  in  Seaforth,  Ont. 

James  G.  Ferguson,  Sc.  ’23,  has  had  an 
interesting  article  entitled  “A  Dial  P.B.X. 
for  Large  Residences”  published  in  the 
monthly  magazine  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  with  which  he  is  connected. 

J.  W.  Gathercole,  Sc.  ’27,  has  left  the 
Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  and  is  now 
with  the  Can.  Sugar  Refinery,  at  Montreal. 

D.  G.  Geiger,  Sc.  ’22,  recently  of  the 
eastern  division,  Bell  Telephone  Company, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  western  area. 
His  headquarters  are  in  the  Canadian  Per¬ 
manent  Bldg.,  Toronto.  His  residence  ad¬ 
dress  is  27  Austin  Terrace,  Toronto. 

N.  E.  Gibbons,  Arts  ’27,  holding  a  Queen’s 
travelling  fellowship,  is  attending  Yale  Gra¬ 
duate  School. 

Miss  Dorothy  Gibson,  Arts  ’26,  is  with  the 
Century  Finance  Corp.,  at  Toronto. 

Miss  Marjorie  Gothard,  Arts  ’24,  is  teach¬ 
ing  at  the  Trenton  High  School.  She  spent 
the  summer  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,  and 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Gerald  S.  Graham,  Arts  ’24,  is  attached 
to  Harvard  University  as  a  tutor  in  history. 

J.  W.  Groves,  Arts  ’30,  has  a  student  as- 
sistantship  in  botany  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  is  taking  postgraduate  work  in 
plant  pathology. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Harbeson,  Arts  ’27,  Med.  ’29, 
recently  of  Manhattan  State  Hospital,  New 
York,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  St.  Margaret’s 
Hospital  at  Hammond,  Indiana. 

Miss  Doris  N.  Head,  Arts  ’29,  is  at  the 
Ottawa  Civic  Hospital. 

Miss  Janie  Henderson,  Arts  ’25,  is  organ¬ 
izer  of  the  financial  library  of  the  Sun  Life 
Assurance  Co.  at  Montreal,  Que. 

Miss  Jean  Houlehan,  Arts  ’30,  is  in  the 
actuarial  department  of  the  Confederation 
Life  Association  at  Toronto. 

W.  J.  Hocking,  Arts  ’27  (B.A.,  Toronto), 
has  been  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Saltfleet,  Ont.,  since  1927. 

J.  C.  Honsberger,  Sc.  ’28,  has  been  in  the 
engineering  office  of  the  Creighton  Mine 
since  August.  He  had  formerly  been  in  the 
Flin-Flon  and  Rouyn  districts. 

H.  P.  Henwood,  Arts  ’25,  is  inspector  of 
schools  at  Canora,  Sask. 

A.  H.  Honsberger,  Arts  ’27,  recently  at 
Kirkland  Lake,  is  now  with  the  Howie  Gold 
Mines  at  Red  Lake,  Ont. 

J.  C.  Houston,  Sc.  ’30,  is  with  the  Inger- 
soll-Rand  Co.,  at  Phillipsburg,  N.J. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Houze,  Med.  ’24,  is  practising 
in  Bergen,  N.Y. 

G.  C.  Howes,  Sc.  ’23,  is  with  Bobjo  Mines, 
Ltd.,  in  Toronto. 


W.  L.  Hudson,  Arts  ’30,  is  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  General  Electric,  in  Toronto. 

D.  Hutchison,  Sc.  ’24,  is  superintendent 
of  the  Upper  Notch  Hydro  Development,  at 
Cobalt,  Ont. 

J.  C.  Ingram,  Arts  ’28,  is  employed  with 
the  Bank  of  Commerce  at  Prince  Albert, 
Sask. 

F.  H.  James,  Sc.  ’27,  formerly  in  Colom¬ 
bia,  is  now  with  the  C.  P.  R.  and  is  stationed 
at  Smith’s  Falls,  Ont. 

C.  S.  Johnston,  Sc.  ’23,  is  with  the  North¬ 
ern  Aerial  Minerals  Exploration  Co.,  at 
Senneterre,  Que. 

W.  S.  Jenkins,  Sc.  ’29,  is  grade  I  engi¬ 
neer  with  the  Mines  Branch,  at  Ottawa. 

J.  H.  Kent,  Arts  ’29,  is  attached  to  the 
classics  department  of  Dalhousie  Univer¬ 
sity. 

J.  L.  Kerr,  Arts  ’27  (M.A.,  Toronto),  is 
teaching  in  Malvern  Collegiate,  Toronto. 

Kenneth  Kilborn,  Sc.  ’27,  who  has  been 
instructing  on  the  University  staff  during 
the  past  winter,  has  gone  to  Porcupine  to 
assist  in  the  building  of  the  new  mill  at 
the  Dome  Mine. 

E.  Kidd,  Arts  ’25,  formerly  at  the  Kings¬ 
ton  High  School  of  Commerce,  is  now  on 
the  physical  training  staff  of  Scarboro  Col¬ 
legiate. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Knox,  Arts  ’23,  of  the  eco¬ 
nomics  staff  at  the  University,  is  treasurer 
of  the  Canadian  Political  Science  Associa¬ 
tion. 

R.  M.  Lavell,  Arts  ’29,  Com.  ’30,  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  head  office  of  the  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Life,  at  Toronto. 

Dr.  D.  G.  Leatherdale,  Arts  ’27,  Med.  ’29, 
who  has  been  for  the  past  year  at  St.  Jo¬ 
seph’s  Hospital,  Hamilton,  is  now  practis¬ 
ing  at  Tillsonburg,  Ont. 

W.  C.  Little,  Sc.  ’30,  who  has  been  with 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  at  Schenectady, 
N.Y.,  is  now  in  the  research  products  en¬ 
gineering  department  of  the  Northern  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  at  Montreal. 

Miss  Mary  Lytell,  Arts  ’29,  now  resides 
at  243  Hampden  Ave.,  Montreal. 

Cecil  A.  McConville,  Sc.  ’21,  is  now  in 
Germany  on  a  contract  for  the  American 
Engineering  Corp.  of  Philadelphia.  He  has 
been  doing  work  for  his  company  in  Europe 
for  over  a  year. 

Dr.  R.  H.  McCreary,  Arts  ’27,  Med.  ’29, 
is  at  the  Elizabeth  A.  Horton  Memorial 
Hospital,  at  Middletown,  N.Y. 

K.  A.  McKinnon,  Sc.  ’29,  is  attending  the 
Graduate  School  at  Harvard  University. 

Dr.  J.  L.  McKelvey,  Arts  ’23,  Med.  ’26,  is 
spending  nine  months  on  further  postgradu- 
at  work  at  Kiel,  Germany,  and  other  places 
in  Europe,  before  returning  for  another  year 
at  Johns  Hopkins. 

W.  D.  MacKinnon,  Sc.  ’25,  has  been  with 
the  Donnacona  Paper  Co.  as  steam  engi¬ 
neer,  for  the  past  three  years.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  spent  two  years  with  the  Bailey 
Meter  Co.,  at  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  and  Mont¬ 
real. 
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THE  INVESTOR 

A  magazine  for  people  who  investigate  before 
they  invest.  Published  in  the  interests  of  sound 
investment  practice  and  sent  gratis  to  interested 
inquirers.  Write  for  specimen  copy  to-day. 

McLeod,  Young,  Weir  Co.  Limited 
INVESTMENT  BANKERS 

Metropolitan  Building,  Toronto 

Montreal  Ottawa  London  Hamilton  Winnipeg 


Queen’s  Men  Enjoy 

Royal  York  Way  of 

Entertaining  Visitors 
to  Toronto 

When  you  come  to  Toronto,  prepare  to 
enjoy  this  big  new  city,  this  metropolis  that 
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R.  O.  McFarlane,  Arts  ’24,  is  in  the  his¬ 
tory  department  of  the  University  of  Mani¬ 
toba, 

Miss  Gladys  McPhee,  Arts  ’29,  is  teach¬ 
ing  at  Blenheim  High  School. 

D.  C.  Macpherson,  Sc.  ’24,  who  has  been 
with  the  Dominion  Bridge  Co.  Ltd.,  Mont¬ 
real,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  Crane  Ltd., 
Montreal. 

W.  H.  Martin,  Arts  ’26,  is  assistant  chem¬ 
ist  at  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

K.  R.  Mather,  Sc.  ’29,  is  engineer  in  the 
service  section  of  the  Apparatus  Sales 
Dept.,  Canadian  General  Electric,  212  King 
St.  West,  Toronto. 

A.  F.  Matheson,  Arts  ’29,  worked  with  the 
Canadian  Geological  Survey  this  summer 
and  will  utilize  his  work  for  a  Ph.D.  thesis. 
He  returns  to  the  University  of  Minnesota 
next  autumn. 

Dr.  Grant  Minnes,  Med.  ’28,  and  Dr. 
George  Ferguson,  Med.  ’28,  are  taking  a 
postgraduate  course  in  London,  England. 
Their  address  is  16-20  Torrington  Square, 
London  W.C.I. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Murphy,  Med.  ’28,  is  doing  gen¬ 
eral  practice  at  Cobourg,  Ont 

D.  C.  Nickle,  Arts  ’28  (M.Sc.,  Mass.  I.T.), 
is  chemical  engineer  with  the  Canadian  Gyp¬ 
sum  and  Alabastine  Co.,  at  Paris,  Ont. 

Dr,  J.  R.  P.  Nicoll,  Med.  ’24,  formerly 
at  Lumsden,  Sask.,  is  now  at  4145  Drexel 
Blvd.,  Chicago. 

Dr.  J.  Frank  Noonan,  Med.  ’24,  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  practice  at  Randolph,  Wisconsin. 

D.  O.  Notman,  Sc.  ’21,  is  now  production 
superintendent  for  Roessler  and  Hasslacher 
Chemical  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

G.  D.  (Pat)  O’Connor,  Sc.  ’21,  is  at  Port 
Colbome,  Ont.,  for  the  summer  months. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  O’Brien  (Marion  Sullivan), 
Arts  ’25,  is  librarian  at  the  Herman  Kie¬ 
fer  Hospital  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

W.  W.  Orr,  Sc.  ’27,  is  transformer  design 
engineer,  with  the  Canadian  General  Elec¬ 
tric,  at  Toronto. 

A.  E.  Orwell,  Sc.  ’30,  is  with  the  Cable 
Engineering  Dept,  of  the  Northern  Electric 
Co.,  at  Montreal. 

Dr.  D.  S.  Pasternack,  Sc.  ’25,  is  now  in  the 
industrial  research  department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alberta. 

W.  E.  Patterson,  Sc.  ’24,  is  chief  chem¬ 
ist  with  G.  F.  Sterne  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Brant¬ 
ford,  Ont. 

Miss  Lillian  Potter,  Arts  ’23,  is  teaching 
at  Pembroke,  Ontario. 

W.  T.  Pound,  Sc.  ’29,  formerly  with  the 
Abitibi  Co.  at  Sturgeon  Falls,  Ont.,  is  now 
on  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Ontario  Pa¬ 
per  Co.,  at  Thorold,  Ont. 

S.  A.  Purvis,  Sc.  ’12,  formerly  town  engi¬ 
neer  at  Sudbury,  Ont.,  is  now  at  Barrie. 

G.  A.  Revell,  Sc.  ’30,  is  doing  research 
work  with  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company. 

J.  N.  Reid,  Sc.  ’30,  is  mechanical  engineer 
with  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  at  Rochester, 
N.Y. 


W.  M.  Rice,  Sc.  ’30,  is  resident  engineer 
with  the  Arnfield  Gold  Mines,  at  Aldermac, 
Que. 

D.  G.  Robertson,  Sc.  ’24,  formerly  with 
the  E.  B.  Eddy  Co.,  at  Hull,  Que.,  is  now 
with  the  Coca-Cola  Co.,  at  Toronto. 

D.  O.  Robinson,  Sc.  ’23,  is  publicity  engi¬ 
neer  for  the  Canada  Cement  Co.,  at  Toronto. 

W.  A.  Robinson,  Arts  ’24  (Com.),  is  with 
the  Steel  Co.  of  Canada,  at  Gananoque, 
Ont. 

J.  J.  Roche,  Sc.  ’22,  is  now  with  the 
Northern  Electric  Co.,  in  Montreal.  He 
resides  in  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Dr.  D.  C.  Rose,  Se.  ’23,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  permanent  staff  of  the  National 
Research  Council,  at  Ottawa.  He  was  on 
the  physics  staff  of  the  University  during 
the  past  session. 

R.  E.  K.  Rourke,  Arts  ’27,  has  won  the 
Shattuck  scholarship  at  Harvard  in  mathe¬ 
matics.  It  is  unusual  for  anyone  to  win  this 
award  without  having  attended  that  uni¬ 
versity. 

Miss  Mary  Rowland,  Arts  ’26,  Com.  ’28, 
formerly  with  the  Tariff  Board,  is  now  with 
Cockfield-Brown  Advertising  Agency,  at 
Montreal. 

Miss  Lola  Saundercook,  Arts  ’28,  is 
teaching  at  Stirling  High  School. 

J.  A.  Saunders,  Arts  ’28  (Com.),  is  with 
the  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  at  Woodstock,  Ont. 

Rev.  Canon  Savary,D.D.  ’29,  of  St.  James’, 
Kingston,  has  been  appointed  rector  of  St. 
Paul’s,  Halifax. 

W.  R.  Sawyer,  Sc.  ’26,  is  demonstrator  in 
McGill  University,  and  has  published  sev¬ 
eral  monographs  on  ultra-violet  radiation 
and  kindred  subjects. 

Miss  Winnifred  Scott,  Arts  ’30,  is  enter¬ 
ing  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New  York 
to  train  as  a  nurse. 

H.  N.  Shepperd,  Arts  ’22,  has  moved  to 
963  Avenue  Road,  Toronto. 

Dr.  Carl  Smith,  Arts  ’28,  Med.  ’30,  is  now 
on  the  resident  house  staff  of  St.  Michael’s 
Hospital,  Toronto.  Before  coming  to 
Queen’s  Dr.  Smith  had  been  with  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  Assurance  Co.,  at  their  head  office 
at  Waterloo,  Ont. 

G.  B.  Smith,  Arts  ’27  (Com.),  who  was 
for  two  years  in  Scotland,  and  later  a  year 
in  India,  is  now  in  Canada  and  at  his  home 
in  Ottawa. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Spears,  Med.  ’27,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  be  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  Santorium  at  Oakdale,  la. 
He  is  also  medical  director  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  which  has  350  patients. 

J.  L.  Spence,  Sc.  ’23,  formerly  at  Beaver, 
Pa.,  is  now  employed  with  the  Steel  Co.  of 
Canada  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  resides  at  88 
Proctor  Blvd. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Stephen,  Arts  ’25,  Med.  ’27,  is 
pursuing  postgraduate  studies  in  England. 

H.  A.  Stewart,  Arts  ’26,  is  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  department  of  the  Sieberling  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.,  at  Toronto. 
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W.  J.  Stewart,  Arts  ’25,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  inspector  of  public  schools  for  the  county 
of  Dundas.  Mr.  Stewart  has  taught  for 
the  last  nine  years,  and  took  his  B.A.  de¬ 
gree  extramurally.  He  now  resides  at 
Winchester,  Ontario,  with  his  wjfe  sand 
daughter. 

J.  L.  Thomas,  Sc.  ’30,  is  with  the  Domin¬ 
ion  Rubber  Co.,  in  Montreal. 

Dr.  Basil  Thompson,  Med.  ’29,  has  opened 
a  medical  practice  at  Room  706,  Consoli¬ 
dated  Bank  Bldg.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

A.  R.  Trayes,  Sc.  ’24,  is  drafting  instruc¬ 
tor  at  Westdale  Technical  School,  Hamilton. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Townend,  Arts  *21,  resides  at 
Atwood,  Ont.  He  is  a  theological  graduate 
of  Manitoba  College. 

Sister  M.  Veronica  (Margaret  Stanley), 
Arts  ’29,  is  teaching  in  the  Holy  Name  Aca¬ 
demy  at  Tampa,  Florida. 

Miss  Vivien  White,  Arts  ’26,  is  micro- 
analist  in  the  Seed  Branch,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  Ottawa. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Wade,  Med.  ’30,  who  spent  the 
summer  in  Brighton,  Ont.,  received  an  ap¬ 
pointment  in  September  on  the  resident  staff 
of  the  Montreal  General  Hospital. 

R.  H.  Wallace,  Arts  ’22,  is  head  of  the 
English  and  history  department  at  the 
Central  Collegiate  in  Hamilton. 

Dr.  K.  B.  Waller,  Med.  ’29,  has  started 
general  practice  at  Rockwood,  Ontario. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Craig  Watson,  Arts  ’27,  Med. 
’29,  is  practising  at  Granby,  Que.  He  had 


recently  been  for  a  few  months  in  the  Lying- 
In  Hospital  at  New  York. 

A.  F.  White,  Sc.  ’27,  is  with  the  outside 
plant  engineering  dept.,  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.,  at  Montreal. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Whitty,  Med.  ’29,  recently 
passed  his  New  York  State  Board  with  dis¬ 
tinction.  He  has  been  attached  to  White 
Plains  Hospital  at  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  for 
the  past  year. 

A.  T.  Williamson,  Arts  ’27,  returned  to 
Princeton  this  year,  where  he  has  won  a 
1500-dollar  scholarship  for  his  work  in 
chemistry. 

B.  T.  Wilson,  Sc.  ’29,  is  with  the  Victoria 
Prospecting  Company  in  Southern  Rhode¬ 
sia.  His  address  is  Victoria  Prospecting 
Co.,  Box  28,  Fort  Victoria,  Southern  Rho¬ 
desia. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Winsor,  Med.  ’29,  who  spent  a 
y,ear  at  the  General  Public  Hospital,  St. 
John,  N.B.,  is  now  in  practice  at  Norton, 
N.B. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Winston,  Med.  ’29,  formerly  at 
Victoria  Hospital,  London,  is  now  at  Delray 
Hospital,  Detroit. 

Miss  Doris  Williams,  Arts  ’26,  spent  sev¬ 
eral  months  in  Europe  this  summer. 

Rev.  G.  E.  Wood,  Arts  ’22,  Theol.  ’24,  has 
recently  reopened  his  church  at  Parkhill, 
Ont.,  after  extensive  renovations. 

R.  A.  Young,  Arts  ’25  (Com.),  of  the  Can¬ 
ada  Power  and  Paper  Corp.,  was  moved  to 
the  new  head  office  at  Three  Rivers,  in 
March. 
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REVOLUTION  IN  BUENOS  AIRES 

By  VV.  R.  Pearce,  B.A.  ’05 


WE  are  still  rubbing  our  eyes,  partly 
from  loss  of  sleep,  and  wondering 
whether  it  was  just  a  dream — the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  yesterday.  Some  change  had  been 
brewing  for  nearly  a  year.  It  was  gen¬ 
erally  realized  that  unless  the  “Old  Man,” 
as  President  Irigoyen  was  commonly 
called,  passed  out  (they  have  quite  a  con¬ 
venient  way  of  attaining  such  an  end  in 
this  country)  some  drastic  move  might 
be  necessary.  Things  had  come  to  such 
a  chaotic  and  unsatisfactory  state,  indus¬ 
trially  and  financially,  that  even  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  own  friends  besought  him  to  re¬ 
sign.  Political  parties  of  all  colours  were 
uniting  to  a  common  end.  Public  demon¬ 
strations  were  being  staged.  A  real  revo¬ 
lution,  however,  seemed  so  remote ! 

Suddenly  the  air  was  filled  with  ru¬ 
mours.  There  was  to  be  a  revolution. 
The  day  and  hour  were  set,  but  nothing 
happened.  All  the  warships  were  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  harbour.  Military  units 
were  confined  to  barracks.  Another  day 
and  hour  were  set — and  nothing  hap¬ 
pened.  Where  did  the  navy  stand?  Whom 
was  the  army  backing?  Who  would  lead 
a  revolt?  Nothing  definite  could  be 
learned.  All  was  intense  suspense. 

Then  on  September  4  the  students  of 
the  National  University,  full  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  but  with  no  definite  objective  except 
to  ask  the  President  to  resign,  formed 
into  a  body  and  started  on  parade  towards 
Casa  Rosada. 

Casa  Rosada  is  the  administration  of¬ 
fice  building  of  the  Federal  Government. 
In  front  of  it  and  covering  two  full 
squares  is  Plaza  Mayo.  A  mile  to  the 


west  is  Congreso,  the  Capitol  building  of 
the  Republic.  In  front  of  it  is  Plaza 
Congreso,  two  squares  in  area.  Joining 
these  two  plazas  is  a  wide  avenue,  Aven- 
ida  de  Mayo.  The  administration  build¬ 
ing  of  our  telephone  company,  which  is 
twelve  storeys  in  height,  is  a  half  block 
from  Plaza  Mayo.  From  its  upper  sto¬ 
reys  and  roof  we  may  look  down  upon 
Casa  Rosada  and  Plaza  Mayo. 

The  Esquadron  de  Seguridad  is  a  body 
of  mounted  men,  1400  strong,  nicknamed 
“The  Cossacks”  on  account  of  their  uni¬ 
form.  They  function  only  in  Buenos 
Aires,  and  both  the  police  force  and  the 
firemen  are  also  political  police,  organ¬ 
ized  along  military  lines  and  functioning 
under  the  direction  of  the  Government. 

The  students’  parade  came  down  Aven- 
ida  de  Mayo  to  Plaza  Mayo,  where  they 
were  halted  by  the  Esquadron  de  Seguri¬ 
dad.  It  was  at  this  moment,  7.15  p.m., 
that  a  number  of  us  who  were  still  in  the 
office  heard  the  rabble  shouting,  and  im¬ 
mediately  went  onto  the  roof.  After 
some  minutes  the  students  broke  through 
the  cordon  of  police  and  ran  across  the 
park  to  the  Casa  Rosada  to  try  to  find 
the  President.  The  mounted  men  gal¬ 
loped  over  the  sidewalks,  flower  beds,  and 
grass  to  head  them  off.  Soon  a  shot  rang 
out.  That  did  more  than  any  other  one 
thing  to  hasten  the  revolution.  No  one 
knows  who  fired  the  shot  nor  where  it 
came  from.  Immediately  pistol  reports 
rent  the  air,  here,  there,  everywhere  in 
front  of  the  Casa  Rosada.  One  lad  fell, 
then  a  policeman  fell,  both  fatally  shot 
and  in  full  view  from  our  look-out.  Thirty 
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others  fell  wounded,  but  the  mob  scat¬ 
tered  immediately.  The  feeling  became 
very  tense. 

Next  day  the  students  from  all  the  col¬ 
leges  lined  up  in  a  solid  mass  extending 
for  ten  blocks.  The  opposition  parties 
planned  a  mass  demonstration  for  6  p.m. 
Between  4  and  5  p.m.  everybody  was  at 
a  high  nervous  tension.  The  female  em¬ 
ployees  were  sent  home,  and  people  won- 


Everyone  went  home  feeling  that  this 
respite  might  enable  the  Vice-President 
to  change  conditions  and  institute  better 
government. 

During  this  period  of  uncertainty,  when 
no  one  knew  what  might  happen  the  next 
hour,  the  police  were  more  concerned 
with  things  political  than  with  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  property.  Naturally,  most  people 
were  unusually  nervous.  As  an  emer- 


( Courtesy  Canadian  Pacific  Railway) 

SAN  MARTIN  GROUP,  PLAZA  DE  SAN  MARTIN,  BUENOS  AIRES 


dered  what  would  happen  now.  The 
army  school  was  said  to  have  mutinied. 
There  were  outstanding  differences  of 
opinion  in  the  army  ranks.  Some  regi¬ 
ments  were  loyal  to  the  constitution,  oth¬ 
ers  were  openly  rebellious.  The  question 
on  every  one’s  lips  was,  “What  do  you 
know  ?”  And  the  answer  was  always, 
“Nothing.”  At  5.30  p.m.  the  President 
authorized  the  Vice-President  to  act  for 
him,  and  Senor  Martinez  immediately 
declared  the  city  in  a  state  of  siege  and 
forbade  any  information  relating  to  the 
situation  to  be  printed  or  to  be  sent  out 
of  the  country.  People  breathed  easier. 
No  demonstration  was  held  that  night. 


gency  organization  to  render  assistance 
where  necessary,  but  more  to  prevent  any 
weakening  of  the  morale  of  the  local  staffs 
during  this  trying  time,  members  of  the 
executive,  administration,  and  supervis¬ 
ing  staffs  of  our  organization  were  as¬ 
signed  to  definite  posts  amongst  the  62 
telephone  exchanges  of  the  city  and  sub¬ 
urbs.  Some  days  we  ate  and  snatched 
what  sleep  we  could  there ;  other  times  we 
were  on  watch  during  the  night  only,  and 
in  the  office  during  the  day  time.  My 
assignment,  along  with  an  English  engi¬ 
neer  and  an  American  who  is  a  graduate 
of  Oxford  University,  was  in  an  auto¬ 
matic  exchange  which,  however,  requires 
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a  manually  operated  switchboard.  Army 
cots  with  mattresses  and  blankets  were 
provided,  and  on  some  nights  we  had  as 
many  as  30  and  35  employees  there.  On 
a  few  nights  many  of  the  female  opera¬ 
tors  preferred  to  put  up  with  the  incon¬ 
venient  accommodation  rather  than  risk 
going  home  at  night  or  getting  back  early 
next  morning.  In  some  of  the  manual 
exchanges  accommodation  had  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  as  many  as  100  girls.  In  this 
country  no  female  operators  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  work  after  8  p.m.  or  before  7  a.m. 
Consequently,  no  sleeping  accommodation 
is  ordinarily  provided  as  in  the  North. 

After  we  had  got  nicely  settled  in  our 
homes  for  the  night  of  September  5,  the 
call  came  to  take  up  our  positions  at  once 
and  remain  there  until  further  advised. 
This  seemed  quite  unnecessary.  The  dan¬ 
ger  of  any  uprising  or  of  revolt  was  sure¬ 
ly  past  for  the  present.  However,  every¬ 
one  took  up  his  assignment  and  spent  a 
sleepless  night  just  waiting.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  even  to  learn  of  any  rumours. 
Had  some  one  told  us  that  there  would  be 
a  revolution,  we  might  have  enjoyed  the 
suspense.  The  greatest  suspense,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  most  trying  times  as  usual 
fell  to  the  lot  of  our  wives  and  families. 
The  most  of  them  spent  as  many  sleepless 
nights  as  we  did. 

This  brings  me  to  the  morning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  6.  Like  a  good  disciplinarian  I 
left  my  post  about  7.30  a.m.,  went  home 
(which  was  only  a  few  blocks  away),  had 
a  good  breakfast  and  shave,  and  scooted 
back  again.  The  tension  of  the  last  few 
days  appeared  to  be  relaxed.  People  were 
going  to  business  as  usual,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  banks,  industries,  and  business 
offices  had  closed  earlier  than  usual  the 
night  before. 

Plaving  nothing  in  particular  to  do,  I 
noted  down  my  impressions,  rumours, 
etc.,  as  they  came  to  me  during  this  mem¬ 
orable  day.  At  10.15  my  secretary  phoned 
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me  from  the  office  that  all  offices  and 
business  places  about  Plaza  Mayo  were 
being  hurriedly  closed.  A  revolution  was 
pending.  The  troops  in  revolt  against  the 
Government  were  already  on  the  march 
from  their  headquarters  outside  of  the 
city.  Aeroplanes  had  flown  over  the  city 
dropping  printed  leaflets,  stating  that  the 
army  under  General  Uriburu  was  advanc¬ 
ing  upon  the  city  in  order  to  demand  the 
resignation  of  the  present  Government, 
and  to  set  up  an  honest  administration. 
They  called  upon  all  citizens  to  join  in 
peaceably  restoring  the  good  name  of  the 
country. 

10.30  a.m. — Harrods,  the  largest  de¬ 
partment  store  in  Buenos  Aires  and  a 
branch  of  the  renowned  London  house, 
which  is  located  across  the  street  from  us, 
begins  to  close  its  steel  shutters.  The  cor¬ 
ner  grocery  is  following  suit.  We  close 
all  of  ours  and  turn  on  the  electric  lights. 

11.00  a.m. — People  are  hurrying  to¬ 
wards  home,  the  taxis  carrying  a  full  load 
in  most  cases. 

12.00 — The  crowds  on  the  streets  be¬ 
gin  to  thin  out.  The  hum  of  traffic  is 
lessening. 

1.00  p.m. — A  lull  is  spreading  over  the 
city.  An  air  of  expectancy  is  abroad. 

2.00  p.m. — Word  comes  that  the  revo- 
lutionsits  are  passing  through  Urquiza,  a 
suburb  about  eight  miles  out,  and  the  po¬ 
lice  are  falling  in  with  the  troops  and 
marching  on  the  centre  of  Buenos  Aires, 
Casa  Rosada,  and  Congreso.  The  streets 
are  practically  empty,  nearly  everybody 
has  reached  his  home.  1  he  shops  have 
pulled  down  their  steel  roller  shutters 
and  locked  their  doors.  The  people  have 
laid  in  supplies  of  food  to  last  several 
days.  Those  who  live  in  the  centre  are 
moving  about  on  the  housetops,  just  as 
we  are  on  the  roof  of  the  exchange,  or 
occasionally  glancing  up  and  down  the 
streets  from  their  balconies.  Except  for 
the  Avenida  de  Mayo,  where  excited 
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people  are  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
troops,  this  city  of  over  2,000,000  has  for 
once  ceased  its  hustle  and  bustle,  and  a 
tomblike  silence  overhangs  it.  We  all 
wonder  what  is  going  to  happen.  The 
“Cossacks”  are  lined  up  in  Plaza  Mayo, 
400  or  500  strong.  Machine  guns  are 
mounted  on  Casa  Rosada,  Congreso,  Ca- 
bildo,  Banco  Nacion,  Bank  of  London 
and  River  Plate,  Intendencia — all  strate¬ 
gic  locations. 

3.00  p.m. — A  rumour  comes  that  a 
large  body  of  overjoyed  citizens,  having 
started  down  Avenida  de  Mayo  to  wel¬ 
come  the  troops,  was  attacked  in  the  rear 
by  the  “Cossacks,”  many  being  shot  down 
and  others  slashed  by  their  sabres.  It 
was  reported  that  the  cries  could  be  heard 
for  blocks.  This  is  scarcely  credited, 
however. 

3.30  p.m. — A  report  from  our  head¬ 
quarters  states  that  the  troops,  “Argen¬ 
tina’s  Pride,”  mounted  and  on  foot,  are 
moving  in  from  several  directions  with 
their  equipment,  tanks,  armoured  cars, 
mounted  field  guns,  field  kitchens,  and  all 
their  accoutrements.  Their  time  of  ar¬ 
rival  was  expected  to  be  about  6  p.m. 
Except  in  Plaza  Mayo,  the  Avenida  de 
Mayo,  and  along  the  route  of  march,  the 
streets  are  deserted ;  the  people  are  keep¬ 
ing  inside.  The  question  in  every  one’s 
mind  is,  “What  will  happen  when  the 
troops  arrive?”  Will  the  trusted  “Cos¬ 
sacks”  form  up  and  meet  them  in  the 
Avenida,  or  will  they  fall  back  and  allow 
them  peacefully  and  bloodlessly  to  take 
possession  of  Casa  Rosada — the  Vice- 
President  and  his  cabinet  resigning  imme¬ 
diately  ?  This  seems  the  most  likely  course. 
Where  do  the  marines  stand?  No  one 
seems  to  know.  It  is  sensed,  however, 
that  they  are  not  with  the  Government. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  culmination  of  a 
long  series  of  political  abuses.  President 
Irigoyen  is  the  leader  of  the  Radical 
party,  which  is  the  reddest  political  party 


in  the  Argentine.  Next  to  it  is  the  So¬ 
cialist  party,  and  the  most  conservative 
of  all  is  the  Conservative  party,  which  is 
more  radical  than  our  Labour  party  at 
home.  So  you  have  some  idea  under 
what  trials  and  tribulations  capital  and 
companies  requiring  capital,  especially 
utility  companies,  operate.  Irigoyen  was 
President  before,  from  1916  to  1922.  It 
was  during  his  previous  regime,  in  1919, 
that  Argentine  experienced  the  “Tragic 
Week,”  when  hundreds  were  shot  down 
in  cold  blood  in  the  streets,  due  largely  to 
rivalry  and  jealousy  among  labour  or¬ 
ganizations,  encouraged  and  fomented,  it 
is  said,  by  the  politicians  in  power.  He 
is  accused  of  encouraging  discontent,  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  and  strife  amongst  the  la¬ 
bouring  classes  against  their  employers. 

When  he  was  elected  again  in  1928  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  through  the 
votes  of  the  labouring  classes,  grave 
doubts  were  held  for  Argentina’s  wel¬ 
fare.  It  was  feared  there  might  be  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  1919.  He  is  a  man  who  is  auto¬ 
cratic,  egotistical,  uncultured,  but  crafty, 
unmarried  with  a  large  family.  While 
he  is  78  years  of  age,  he  personally  makes 
practically  all  appointments  in  a  country 
one-third  the  size  of  Canada,  including 
police,  firemen,  school-teachers,  etc.,  and 
when  it  is  a  female  appointment  (includ¬ 
ing  secretaries  and  stenographers  for  his 
ministers  and  their  assistants),  only  those 
who  make  a  favorable  reaction  upon  him 
have  any  chance  of  a  job,  regardless  of 
their  training  or  capabilities.  He  refuses 
to  consult  his  ministers  or  accept  their 
counsel.  He  has  lived  in  terror  and  fear 
for  his  safety  for  months.  The  streets 
were  cleared  of  citizens  while  he  passed, 
and  none  was  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  doors  or  windows  of  the  business 
premises  or  residences  along  the  route 
which  he  followed  from  his  house  to  his 
office.  Police  rode  ahead  in  a  car,  in  a 
car  behind,  and  beside  his  chauffeur,  with 
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revolvers  drawn  and  held  ready  upon 
their  knees  should  anyone  appear  suspi¬ 
cious-looking  within  range  of  him.  He 
lives  in  a  second-rate  business  district  in  a 
flat  over  a  store.  For  months  now  his 
friends  and  his  party,  seeing  the  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall,  have  counselled  him 
and  urged  him  to  resign.  Opposition 
parties  have  threatened  him.  Where  the 
people  of  a  province  have  elected  opposi¬ 
tion  Senators  and  deputies  to  Congress, 
faked  charges  have  been  made  out  against 
them,  and  he,  having  the  majority  of 
members  in  Congress,  has  refused  them 
their  seats. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  where  provinces 
have  chosen  a  Governor  and  elected  a 
majority  of  another  party,  through  the 
power  vested  in  him  he  has  appointed  an 
“Interventor”  over  the  Governor,  to  ex¬ 
act  unjust  taxes  and  to  manipulate  the 
elections  in  his  party’s  favour.  He  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  some  prominent  opposi¬ 
tionists  murdered  so  as  to  escape  their 
accusations  and  destroy  their  possible 
power  to  overthrow  him.  It  is  stated 
quite  openly  that  killers  may  be  (and  are 
often)  employed  by  the  politicians  in  the 
provinces  to  put  opponents  out  of  the 
way.  Some  are  named  who  have  had  as 
many  as  two  of  these  beings  in  their  em¬ 
ploy.  Men  there  are  here  who  have,  on 
the  floor  of  Congress,  told  Irigoyen  that 
they  have  full  proof  that  he  was  planning 
to  have  them  murdered.  During  the  two 
years  of  this  present  tenure  of  office  he 
and  his  party  have  not  carried  out  one 
constructive  piece  of  legislation.  They 
have  spent  months,  at  the  expense  of  the 
country,  arguing  whether  a  deputy  should 
be  allowed  to  sit  in  Congress,  whether 
honest  men  were  not  dishonest  and  should 
be  replaced,  etc.  The  Mayor  of  Buenos 
Aires,  an  appointee  of  the  President,  has 
never  had  his  appointment  ratified  by 
Congress  as  the  law  requires.  For  twelve 
consecutive  weeks  he  prevented  a  vote 


being  taken  against  his  actions  by  arrang¬ 
ing  that  enough  of  his  party  members 
would  be  absent  to  avoid  having  a  quo¬ 
rum. 

5.00  p.m. — The  troops  have  arrived  in 
Plaza  Mayo.  Many  of  the  citizens 
climbed  upon  the  cars,  trucks,  on  the 
hood,  anywhere;  others  showered  flow¬ 
ers  upon  them.  Then  suddenly  the  ma¬ 
chine  guns  opened  fire,  from  where  we 
have  not  learned.  It  is  said  that  hun¬ 
dreds  have  been  killed  and  more  injured. 

5.15  p.m. — They  have  taken  Casa 
Rosada,  as  announced  by  the  newspaper 
sirens,  and  are  starting  back  to  take  Con¬ 
gress.  Much  random  shooting  is  taking 
place. 

6.00  p.m. — The  sirens  announce  anoth¬ 
er  success,  and  this  time  we  assume  it  is 
Congress. 

Meanwhile,  here,  only  eight  blocks 
away,  one  would  think  it  were  Sunday 
from  the  quietness  and  lack  of  traffic  on 
the  streets.  The  same  applies  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  my  home,  with  which  I  have 
kept  in  hourly  contact  by  telephone.  In 
fact,  at  4  p.m.  two  of  us  walked  over  and 
had  afternoon  tea  with  Mrs.  Pearce  and 
Marion,  and  enjoyed  it  after  being  in 
barracks,  as  it  were.  So  you  see,  while 
history  was  in  the  making  only  a  few 
blocks  away,  we  were  quite  tranquilly 
sipping  tea.  One  must  not  take  things  too 
seriously  in  a  foreign  country,  otherwise 
life  would  not  be  worth  the  attendant 
worry. 

7.00  p.m. — The  white  flag  has  been 
hoisted  over  both  Casa  Rosada  and  Con¬ 
gress,  but  not  until  many  were  killed. 
One  rescue  party  reports  bringing  in  100 
dead.  Many  of  the  military  conscripts 
were  killed.  An  Italian  restaurant  near 
Congress,  which  was  the  headquarters 
for  the  Government  supporters,  was  com¬ 
pletely  wrecked  and  every  one  inside 
killed.  The  Epoca,  the  official  Govern¬ 
ment  paper,  was  wrecked;  everything 
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thrown  into  the  street  and  then  set  on 
fire.  A  field  gun  was  turned  on  Con- 
greso  before  it  surrendered.  Many  of 
the  curious,  who  could  not  refrain  from 
seeing  the  show,  were  killed  as  partici¬ 
pants.  A  machine  gun  at  Congreso  was 
turned  on  the  populace  in  Callao  street 
instead  of  the  troops  in  the  Plaza  Con¬ 
greso.  The  populace  certainly  was  not 
with  the  Government,  although  it  has 
naturally  many  supporters. 

9.00  p.m. — The  Revolutionists  are  in 
power.  There  is  no  Government.  There 
are  no  police  on  the  streets  to-night. 
There  is  no  organized  control  of  a  city  of 
2,000,000.  It  will  be  a  surprise  if  hun¬ 
dreds  are  not  robbed  and  if  much  looting 
does  not  occur.  Already  the  Revolution¬ 
ists  have  asked  our  company  to  repair 
the  long-distance  lines,  which  they  them¬ 
selves  destroyed  as  they  marched  along. 
Our  reply  has  been,  “Certainly,  but  you 
must  supply  the  transport,  men,  and  pro¬ 
tection.” 

10.00  p.m. — We  must  remain  on  guard. 
The  male  and  female  employees  have  de¬ 
cided  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  know 
what  conditions  will  be  like  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  nor  whether  it  will  be  safe  to  be  in 
the  streets.  We  all  had  dinner  together; 
in  fact,  we  have  been  obliged  to  have 
many  meals  with  them.  No  doubt  you 
can  get  a  whiff  of  my  breath  from  the 
garlic  in  their  meat,  as  you  read  this. 
They  love  it  strong.  Then  their  ration  of 
wine  is  a  litre  per  day,  and  we  must  keep 
up  our  end  or  offend  them.  I  do  draw 
the  line  at  their  black  native  cigarettes, 
although  in  order  not  to  offend,  I  some¬ 
times  smoke  their  black  tightly  rolled 
cigars,  which  are  stronger  than  the  to¬ 
bacco  of  the  French  habitant. 

11.00  p.m. — My  pals  have  turned  in  on 
military  folding  cots,  while  I  am  on  duty 
till  3.00  a.m.  It  is  a  keen  disappointment 
to  me  that  I  could  not  have  seen  the 
whole  show,  when  I  was  so  close.  I 


might  just  as  well  have  been  miles  away 
or  outside  of  the  country,  as  far  as  to¬ 
day’s  revolution  is  concerned.  But  I  have 
been  through  the  preliminaries,  and  to¬ 
morrow,  if  all  is  quiet,  I’ll  see  the  wreck¬ 
age.  So  we  have  experienced  a  revolu¬ 
tion  and  one  which  undoubtedly  will  have 
far-reaching  effects. 

10.00  a.m.,  Sunday — We  are  advised 
we  may  go  home.  Martial  law  has  been 
proclaimed.  The  censorship  has  been 
lifted. 

11.00  a.m. — I  took  a  stroll  round  Casa 
Rosada,  along  Avenida  de  Mayo,  in  front 
of  Congreso,  and  along  Calle  Callao, 
Eleven  horses  lie  dead  in  Plaza  Congreso. 
Blood-stains  on  the  walks  and  about 
the  monument  in  the  Plaza.  The  offices 
of  two  newspapers  were  wrecked,  the 
contents  burned  in  the  streets,  and  the 
buildings  set  on  fire.  The  homes  of  the 
President  and  each  of  his  ministers  were 
wrecked.  One  hotel  and  several  restau¬ 
rants  were  completely  wrecked  by  the 
citizens  or  mobs.  Many  buildings  have 
their  fronts  badly  peppered  from  machine 
guns.  The  beautiful  Congreso  building 
has  large  chunks  of  marble  knocked  out 
by  the  seven  shots  fired  by  the  field  artil¬ 
lery.  All  this  time,  masses  of  people 
crowded  these  thoroughfares.  It  is 
thought  that  had  the  people  stayed  off  the 
streets  and  not  annoyed  the  “Cossacks” 
it  might  have  been  a  bloodless  revolution. 
The  papers  say  fourteen  were  killed.  But 
onlookers  say  that  many  more  than  this 
number  of  soldiers — many  of  them  con¬ 
scripts — were  killed,  that  all  of  the  “Cos¬ 
sacks”  in  Plaza  Congreso  were  mowed 
down,  as  well  as  some  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  had  to  be  out  to  see  the  show. 
A  conservative  estimate  is  150.  We  will 
never  know.  The  President  and  his  min¬ 
isters  all  fled,  some  to  Uruguay  and  some 
to  the  country,  and  are  in  hiding. 

Wednesday,  September  10 — The  sole 
topic  of  conversation  is  naturally  the 
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Revolution.  Each  one  has  a  different 
version.  The  true  story  in  bare  outline 
is  something  as  follows.  The  ministers 
and  the  President’s  henchmen  were  drawn 
from  the  scum  of  the  country.  They  and 
those  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Republic  and  for  the 
protection  of  lives  and  property  were 
picked  out  of  the  gutter,  as  it  were,  and 
placed  in  positions  of  trust.  There  was 
no  justice  and  only  the  morally  degene¬ 
rated  thrived.  The  honest  were  robbed 
and  their  lives  threatened,  while  the 
scoundrels  who  could  pay  not  only  went 
free  but  prospered.  The  better  class  had 
to  resort  to  power.  The  army  was  the 
only  weapon.  A  revolution  involving  the 
overthrow  of  the  evil  geniuses  who  held 
the  reins  of  government  and  the  people 
in  their  grip  must  be  routed  bag  and  bag¬ 
gage.  This  step  was  unconstitutional  and 
would  brand  the  instigators  as  traitors 
and  rebels  if  unsuccessful.  A  gigantic 
movement  was  plotted.  Some  of  the 
regiments  were  loyal  to  the  elected  of  the 
people,  and  hesitated  to  take  any  part. 
Others  stood  out,  and  their  leaders  had  to 
be  shot  before  they  would  step  aside  and 
let  their  men  join  in  the  movement.  The 
navy  consists  of  three  divisions.  Two 
were  neutral  and  refused  to  take  sides. 
The  third  was  loyal  to  the  President,  but 
remained  at  its  base  in  La  Plata.  The 
other  two  came  to  Buenos  Aires. 

Probably  90%  of  the  people  were  with 
the  army  and  the  leaders  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  once  it  got  under  way.  The  leader 
of  the  army  called  upon  Irigoyen  and  his 
cabinet  to  resign,  which  they  refused,  so 
early  on  September  6  the  army  aviators, 
naval  school  cadets,  army  school  cadets 
(every  male  born  in  the  Argentine  must 
serve  one  year  in  the  army  or  two  years 
in  the  navy  when  he  reached  21),  most 
of  the  cavalry,  and  the  majority  of  the 
army  regiments  were  on  the  move  to¬ 
wards  Buenos  Aires.  They  cut  the  tele¬ 


phone  lines  to  avoid  any  definite  news  be¬ 
ing  sent  in  advance  of  their  march.  They 
concentrated  at  Palermo,  and  halted  to 
give  the  President  a  last  chance  to  resign, 
which  he  refused. 

Before  the  army  reached  the  Casa  Ro- 
sada,  the  white  flag  was  hoisted  and  the 
citizens  rushed  in,  tore  out  the  busts  of 
the  President,  scattered  the  furnishings, 
files,  and  papers  everywhere,  and  took 
possession  of  the  place.  Meanwhile  there 
was  some  desultory  shooting  between  the 
“Cossacks”  and  some  scatterbrains  of  citi¬ 
zens.  The  “Cossacks”  tried  to  keep  the 
space  about  the  Casa  Rosada  and  Con- 
greso  clear,  but  in  vain.  When  the  army 
officers  arrived,  they  walked  in  and  took 
charge.  About  the  same  time  some  Iri- 
goyenists  began  shooting  about  Plaza 
Congreso.  From  the  roofs  of  some  of 
the  buildings  machine  guns  were  turned 
on  the  crowds  by  the  treacherous  devils. 
Immediately  the  invading  militia  and  ar¬ 
tillery  opened  fire.  People  fell  flat  on  the 
ground,  or  ducked  into  buildings.  Then 
machine  guns  opened  fire  from  Congreso. 
A  number  of  shots,  seven  in  all,  were 
fired  from  a  “75”  field  gun  into  the  Con¬ 
greso  building  itself,  and  the  white  flag 
was  hoisted.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  true 
account  of  what  really  happened  or  who 
did  most  of  the  shooting. 

There  was  an  organization  here  known 
as  the  “Klan  Radical,”  a  group  of  terror¬ 
ists,  backed  and  protected  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  mostly  members  of  this 
body  who  started  the  shooting,  and  by 
shooting  into  the  crowds  tried  to  mislead 
them  and  induce  them  to  attack  the  sol¬ 
diers.  Buildings  about  Congreso  for  sev¬ 
eral  blocks  bear  signs  of  bullets  of  no 
mean  size.  These  terrorists  raced  about 
from  place  to  place  to  confuse  the  public 
and  create  riots.  Most  of  the  deaths  oc¬ 
curred  about  Congreso — no  one  knows 
how  many.  Considerable  looting  took 
place  and  a  number  were  shot  at  sight  by 
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the  army.  Desultory  shooting  continued 
until  after  midnight,  but  the  army  was 
in  possession  of  the  city.  While  we  could 
all  hear  the  shooting,  there  was  none 
where  I  was  nor  near  our  house.  We  all 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  it  was 
over. 

Sunday  all  was  quiet.  Monday  was  the 
same.  The  new  ministers  and  the  Pro¬ 
visional  President  were  sworn  in  at 
3  p.m.  I  never  saw  such  a  crowd — 65,000 
crowded  into  Plaza  Mayo  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  streets  to  try  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  ceremony.  All  were  happy  and 
care- free.  The  army  was  in  control  and 
no  longer  need  the  people  live  in  dread, 
as  many  had  for  a  few  days,  and  several 
for  many  months. 

Monday  night  the  “Klan  Radical’ 
started  its  treacherous  tricks  again. 
Armed  with  rifles  and  pistols  they  rushed 
about  in  cars  according  to  a  pre-arranged 
scheme.  They  opened  fire  on  the  guards 
at  Casa  Rosada,  on  the  guards  at  the  Post 
Office  five  blocks  away,  and  on  the  navy 
guards  at  the  docks.  At  the  same  time 
faked  telephone  calls  were  sent  to  each 
of  these  places  to  the  effect  that  the  others 
had  revolted  and  were  opening  fire  on 
them.  It  happened  so  quickly,  so  sud¬ 
denly,  that  each  group  of  guards  opened 
fire  with  field  artillery  and  machine  guns 
on  the  others.  Holes  remain  in  the  mar¬ 
ble  and  granite  pillars  that  adorn  the 
front  of  the  Post  Office  as  evidence  of 
the  night’s  treachery.  Fortunately  for 
the  country  and  every  one,  they  soon 
learned  of  the  error  and  set  out  for  the 
instigators.  Meanwhile  the  “Klan”  were 
terrorizing  other  sections  round  about.  A 
number  of  these  people  have  been  arrest¬ 
ed  and  most  probably  will  be  shot  with¬ 
out  trial. 

Anyone  carrying  firearms,  looting  or 
destroying  property,  is  warned  that  he 
will  be  shot  at  sight.  Some  31,  it  is  said, 
have  already  gone  West  in  this  fashion. 


As  most  people  thought  the  affair  was 
all  over  by  Sunday  morning,  they  went 
about  as  usual  Monday  night,  and  you  can 
imagine  the  quick  exit  from  theatres  and 
restaurants,  the  running  and  scurrying 
about,  when  the  reports  of  fresh  shoot¬ 
ing  were  heard.  We  heard  the  reports  of 
the  heavier  artillery,  but  put  it  down  to 
rockets  in  celebration  of  the  occasion. 
Throughout  the  whole  show  I  did  not  get 
a  hair-raiser  at  all. 

Thursday,  September  11 — All  is  quiet. 
Everybody  is  happy.  On  my  way  home 
both  last  night  and  to-night  I  passed  sol¬ 
diers  lying  flat  on  their  stomachs  with 
machine  guns  trained  on  every  street  lead¬ 
ing  into  Plaza  Mayo.  Three  armoured 
cars  stood  outside  Casa  Rosada  this 
morning.  They  are  taking  no  more 
chances  of  a  coup  by  the  “Klan,”  the 
most  unprincipled  and  treacherous  indi¬ 
viduals  of  all  nations  that  call  themselves 
civilized. 

It  is  estimated  by  La  Nation,  one  of 
the  most  reliable  papers  in  Buenos  Aires, 
that  within  a  year  and  eight  months,  the 
late  Government  members  stole  $520,000,- 
000  (national  currency),  or  $225,000,000 
gold,  from  the  country’s  treasury.  Only 
ten  days  ago  one  Minister  closed  a  deal 
with  an  estancia  involving  $1,500,000  as 
purchase  price. 

This  is  a  wealthy  country  with  a  great 
future  if  it  only  had  an  honest  govern¬ 
ment.  For  generations,  however,  it  has 
awaited  honest  administration.  There 
are  honest  people  here,  many  of  them, 
but  of  the  10,000,000  population  they  are 
very  much  in  the  minority.  No  one  ex¬ 
pects  to  do  anything  for  anyone  unless  he 
is  reimbursed  for  it,  quite  apart  from  his 
regular  salary.  It  is  best  not  to  put  down 
in  black  and  white  many  of  the  things 
that  might  be  related. 

Little  did  we  think  when  we  landed 
here  that  within  our  sojourn  in  this  sunny 
Republic  we  should  be  living  under  mar¬ 
tial  law. 
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LEADERSHIP  A  DUTY  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE 

By  Louis  S.  Si.  Laurent,  K.C.,  LL.D. 

An  Address  delivered  to  the  Qeneral  Alumni  Association,  Kingston,  October  25,  1930 


THERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  does  owe  a  duty  of 
leadership  to  his  fellowmen  because  of 
the  very  fact  that  he  has  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  university  training. 

As  a  member  of  an  organized  social 
group  he  is  entitled  to  the  advantages 
which  result  from  the  existence  of  the 
group,  but  he  must  contribute  his  share 
to  the  common  fund  of  values  which 
make  human  existence  in  that  group  pre¬ 
ferable  for  most  of  us  to  human  exis¬ 
tence  in  independent  and  self-sufficing 
isolation.  The  organized  social  group 
provides  universities  for  the  very  pur¬ 
pose  of  assisting  in  the  development  of 
the  individual  and  of  increasing  his  capa¬ 
city  to  incorporate  into  his  life  and  to 
make  use  of  and  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
which  result  from  the  co-existence  and 
the  co-operation  of  his  fellow-members; 
and  the  universities  do  that  very  thing  in 
a  greater  or  a  lesser  degree  for  each  one 
of  those  who  spend  a  few  months  or  a 
few  years  within  the  sphere  of  their  in¬ 
fluence.  Now,  social  groups  are  made  up 
of  individuals,  and  co-operation  among 
individuals — even  co-existence  among  in¬ 
dividuals — is  not  comfortable  nor  even 
tolerable  without  some  unity  of  action, 
some  co-ordination  of  the  activities  of 
each,  some  measure  of  leadership. 

That  leadership  may  take,  and  it  does 
take,  various  forms.  It  may  be  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
State ;  leadership  in  the  local  affairs  of 
the  community ;  leadership  in  its  economic 
activities,  whether  industrial  or  com¬ 
mercial,  or  leadership  in  its  intellectual 
and  moral  outlook  on  the  problems  which 
confront  the  individual  and  which  he  has 
to  solve  or  with  which  he  has  to  deal  in 
his  own  daily  life.  It  may  be  that  leader¬ 
ship  which  places  one  in  a  position  of  au¬ 
thority  where  he  compels  others  by  regu¬ 
larly  organized  methods  of  constraint  to 
do  that  which  he  determines  and  to  ab- 
strain  from  that  which  he  forbids.  Or  it 


may  be  that  leadership  which  is  effective 
only  because  its  compelling  force  is  de¬ 
rived  from  its  own  intrinsic  appeal  to  the 
good  sense  and  intelligence  of  those  who 
recognize  it  and  follow  it. 

Is  the  University  Graduate  providing 
in  a  sufficient  degree  all  those  forms  of 
leadership  which  our  organized  interde¬ 
pendent  community  life  in  all  its  modern 
complexities  now  appears  to  require  so 
urgently  ? 

Let  us  take  first  of  all,  and  because  we 
in  Quebec — which  I  happen  to  know  best 
— are  trained  from  our  earliest  infancy 
to  regard  it  as  of  foremost  importance, 
the  question  of  leadership  in  matters  of 
religious  thought  and  religious  conduct. 
Is  the  University  Graduate  providing  the 
people  of  my  province  with  efficient  and 
wholesome  leadership  in  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion  ?  I  say  unhesitatingly  that  he  is. 
And  in  making  that  assertion  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  am  actuated  by  any  narrow  attach¬ 
ment  to  that  Faith  into  which  I  was  born 
and  baptized,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  my 
conviction  is  founded  rather  upon  the 
Aristotelean  belief  that  the  habits  of 
thought  and  the  traditional  customs  of  a 
people  have  become  such  and  have  en¬ 
dured,  because  they  make  for  some  mea¬ 
sure  of  happiness  for  the  greatest  number 
over  the  longest  period  of  their  lives ;  be¬ 
cause  experience  has  shown  that  adher¬ 
ence  to  those  habits  of  thought  and  of 
conduct  tends  to  develop  in  the  individual 
the  qualities  which  constitute  the  golden 
mean  and  which  we  call  courage,  loyalty, 
dependableness,  self-control,  tolerance, 
unselfishness,  sociability,  and  urbanity; 
they  develop  these  qualities  to  a  greater 
or  to  a  lesser  degree  in  each  individual. 
But  when  we  find  them  insufficiently  de¬ 
veloped  in  one  individual,  the  reason  for 
the  insufficiency  can  probably  be  found  in 
the  individual  himself  rather  than  in  the 
inadequacy  of  the  leadership.  This  lead¬ 
ership  has  always  been  and  still  is  being 
amply  provided  by  our  University  Gradu- 
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ates.  All  our  religious  leaders  are  uni¬ 
versity  trained.  They  have  been  required 
to  follow  a  full  course  which  leads  to 
the  Baccalaureate  of  Arts,  and  afterwards 
to  take  a  four  years  course  of  theological 
studies ;  and  even  after  that  some  of  them 
take  postgraduate  courses  in  the  Superior 
Normal  Schools  of  our  universities,  or 
in  some  one  or  other  of  the  great  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  Old  World.  And  our  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  are  still  contribut¬ 
ing  a  proportion  of  about  one-third  of 
their  graduates  to  the  service  of  the 
Church.  The  Canadian  men  and  women 
who  are  self-sacriflcingly  devoting  the 
whole  of  their  lives  to  the  service  of  their 
fellow-men  in  matters  of  religion  and  of 
moral  and  spiritual  uplift,  though  it  is 
their  privilege  to  feel  that  their  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world,  are  making  the  king¬ 
dom  of  this  world  a  better  and  a  brighter 
kingdom  for  us  all  by  the  lives  they  are 
leading  and  the  lives  they  are  influencing 
in  it. 

If  from  the  Church  we  turn  to  the 
State,  I  think  we  have  reason  to  feel 
proud  of  the  quality  of  leadership  which 
University  Graduates  have  brought  to  the 
service  of  the  nation.  We  are  still  a 
young  country  and  we  have  not  a  large 
population;  nevertheless,  the  Makers  of 
Canada — and  there  are  Makers  of  Can¬ 
ada  in  our  day  and  generation  as  there 
have  been  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Colony — have  set  standards  of  statecraft 
that  would  enrich  the  annals  of  any  na¬ 
tion  and  of  any  country. 

But  is  that  really  sufficient?  Can  we, 
each  of  us,  who  has  had  or  who  is  having 
the  advantage  of  university  training  look 
into  his  own  conscience  and  truthfully 
say  to  himself  that  he  has  always  fully 
recognized  and  discharged  the  political 
obligations  which  a  constitutional  form  of 
government  places  upon  its  individual 
citizens?  Have  we  not  been  rather  in¬ 
clined,  a  great  many  of  us,  to  keep  out  of 
politics? 

I  am  not  suggesting  to  any  University 
Graduate,  past  or  prospective,  that  he 
should  go  into  politics  in  the  sense  that 
he  should  be  concerned  with  the  strategy 
of  parties  or  lust  for  the  spoils  of  office. 
That  conception  of  a  political  career  is 
not  and  can  never  be  the  rightful  product 


of  university  training  and  development. 
But  is  there  not  some  danger,  however, 
of  exaggerating  the  other  attitude  of 
mind  and  of  becoming  so  aloof  as  to  al¬ 
most  feel  that  one  should  not  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  politics,  that  one  is  above 
meddling  with  such  matters,  and  that  one 
has  other  concerns  which  are  so  much 
more  important  that  one  is  entitled  to 
stand  apart  and  let  the  other  fellows,  who 
appear  to  like  that  kind  of  thing,  run  the 
communal  affairs  of  the  State,  or  of  the 
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province,  or  of  the  city,  or  town  or  com¬ 
munity,  of  which  one  is  nevertheless,  a 
responsible  and  sometimes  an  influential 
member  ? 

We  vote  and  we  criticise  and  we  grum¬ 
ble  frequently  enough,  but  do  we  realize 
that  the  things  we  criticise  and  grumble 
about  are  just  as  bad  for  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community  as  they  are  for 
ourselves,  and  that  perhaps  if  it  were  not 
for  the  aloofness  of  so  many  of  us  they 
might  be  improved  to  the  substantial  ad¬ 
vantage  not  only  of  ourselves,  but  of  the 
whole  membership  in  the  community? 

How  many  of  us  have  not  heard  at 
least,  from  time  to  time,  of  cities  and 
towns  where  the  municipal  government 
did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  hands  of  those 
best  qualified  to  administer  it  with  wis¬ 
dom  and  efficiency?  It  would  be  invidi¬ 
ous  to  particularize  in  this  regard,  and 
perhaps  we  are  all  so  fortunate — I  was 
able  to  realize  last  night  that  Kingston 
was — as  to  have  no  beams  in  our  own 
eves  when  seeing  the  motes  in  the  eyes  of 
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the  less  fortunate  communities  we  some¬ 
times  read  about  in  the  newspapers.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  the  calibre  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  administration  in  some  of  the  larger 
centres  of  population  throughout  this 
country  of  ours,  has  seemed  at  times  to 
indicate  that  the  leadership  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  was  woefully  insuffi¬ 
cient. 

It  was  not  always  so,  and  in  looking 
over  the  other  day  the  list  of  those  who 
have  occupied  the  office  of  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Quebec,  I  found  that  two  had  be¬ 
come  afterwards  Lieutenant-Governors 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  one  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  of  Manitoba ;  one  had 
been  Prime  Minister  of  Canada;  another 
had  been  Prime  Minister  of  Ouebec; 
seven  had  been  Ministers  of  the  Crown ; 
five  were  Justices  of  our  High  Courts; 
twelve  were  lawyers  and  two  were  distin¬ 
guished  physicians.  I  found  such  names 
as  that  of  Hon.  Elzear  Bedard,  Hon.  R. 
E.  Caron,  Hon.  George  O’Kill  Stuart, 
Sir  Narcisse  Belleau,  Hon.  Ulric  Tessier, 
Dr.  Olivier  Robitaille,  Sir  Hector  Lange- 
vin,  Hon.  Joseph  Cauchon,  Sir  Francois 
Langelier,  Hon.  S.  N.  Parent,  and  Sir 
George  Garneau.  Another  University 
Graduate,  who  though  he  was  not  Mayor 
of  Quebec,  was  for  several  years  the 
Chairman  of  its  Finance  Committee  and 
the  leader  of  the  Municipal  Council,  is 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  L.  A.  Cannon,  now 
a  puisne  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada. 

But  all  that  was  in  the  days  gone  by. 
Since  then  we  have  had  other  worthy 
mayors  and  councilmen,  and  I  am  not 
criticising  here  those  who  have  occupied 
those  offices  in  recent  years.  But  the 
University  Graduates  have  had  no  seats 
among  them,  and  the  importance  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  affairs  to  the  well-being  of  the 
community  is  as  great  now  as  ever  it  was. 
The  reason  for  the  absence  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  from  the  boards  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  government  cannot  be  sought  in 
any  supposed  inaptitude  of  his  to  deal 
with  the  business  aspects  which  now 
loom  so  important  in  municipal  adminis¬ 
trations.  We  have  probably  no  business 
concerns  in  this  country  larger  and  more 
intricate  than  those  of  our  transportation 
companies,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Beatty,  K.C., 


LL.D.,  seems  to  be  giving  a  pretty  fair 
account  of  himself  in  the  presidential 
chair  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company.  The  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  never  had  any  reason  to  feel 
that  its  graduate,  Sir  Henry  W.  Thorn¬ 
ton,  had  not  brought  to  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Canadian  National  Railways  a 
mind  and  a  will  capable  of  dealing  accept¬ 
ably  with  many  an  intricate  business 
problem.  And  the  Canada  Steamship 
Lines,  Limited,  has  in  its  chairman,  Mr. 
William  LI  ugh  Coverdale,  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Sciences  of  Geneva 
College  and  Doctor  of  Laws  of  this  uni¬ 
versity,  a  man  who  could  hardly  be 
looked  upon  as  one  whom  university 
training  had  unfitted  for  a  business  ca¬ 
reer. 

This  list  could  be  extended  almost  in¬ 
definitely,  and  I  will  add  to  it  only  three 
more  names,  not  unknown  to  this  univer¬ 
sity,  and  who  have,  it  seems  to  me,  dis¬ 
played  some  business  ability  in  handling 
affairs  which  come  very  close  to  those  of 
municipal  administrations — I  mean  the 
development  and  distribution  of  electric¬ 
ity  for  industrial  and  domestic  purposes. 
Mr.  R.  O.  Sweezey,  of  the  Beauharnois 
Power  Company,  Mr.  Julian  Smith,  of 
the  Shawinigan  Water  and  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Magrath,. 
Chairman  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario,  do  not  appear  to 
be  men  who  would  be  appalled  at  the 
magnitude  of  any  ordinary  municipal 
problem. 

I  do,  therefore,  commend  to  the  young 
men  who  are  doing  me  the  honour  of  lis¬ 
tening  to  me  this  morning  the  thought 
that  the  service  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  will  find  themselves  in  the 
years  to  come,  the  proper  management  of 
even  their  local  affairs,  is  a  duty  which 
rests  on  all  the  members  of  those  com¬ 
munities,  and  which  is  proportionate,  as 
to  each  individual,  to  his  own  fitness  to- 
discharge  it  properly  and  efficiently,  and 
that  one  does  not  wholly  discharge  that 
duty  by  criticism  and  aloofness.  I  do 
not  mention  this  in  any  “holier  than 
thou”  attitude,  for  I  must  confess  that 
I  have  never  served  my  own  community 
even  as  a  church  warden  or  as  a  school 
trustee ;  but  many  of  those  who  volun- 
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teer  advice  to  the  younger  generation 
would  find  their  material  very  seriously 
curtailed  if  they  were  restricted  to  preach 
only  that  which  they  themselves  have  suf¬ 
ficiently  practised. 

Another  field  in  which  the  leadership 
of  the  university  graduate  flourishes 
mightily  is  that  of  the  traditional  learned 
professions : 

The  Profession  of  the  Law  which  helps 
socialized  men  and  women  to  maintain 
those  standards  of  conduct  towards  each 
other  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
calculated  to  produce  well-ordered  har¬ 
mony  and  reciprocal  advantage  among 
them. 

The  Profession  of  Medicine  and  Sur¬ 
gery  which  helps  them  to  maintain  their 
bodies  in  a  state  of  healthy  activity  and 
to  retard  and  repair  the  inroads  which 
time  and  disease  are  constantly  making 
upon  them. 

Engineering  and  Architecture  in  all 
their  various  branches  which  show  the 
way  to  subject  the  forces  of  nature  to  the 
discipline  of  human  ingenuity  and  to 


combine  the  material  substances  all  about 
us  in  the  forms  that  best  suit  our  require¬ 
ments  and  our  comforts. 

And  the  Teaching  Profession,  than 
which  no  other  avocation  implies  leader¬ 
ship  so  potent  and  so  charged  with  re¬ 
sponsibility,  since  its  leadership  in  the 
formation  of  minds  and  wills  which  will 
think  and  act  along  lines  projected  from 
that  formation  long  after  the  original  im¬ 
pulse  would  elsewhere  have  spent  its 
force  and  ceased  to  influence  the  course 
of  events. 

These  professions  are  rightly  reserved 
to  those  members  of  the  community  who 
have  by  university  training  fitted  them¬ 
selves  to  occupy  them  not  as  posts  of 
honour  and  advantage  for  themselves,  but 
as  useful  and  necessary  agencies  in  the 
proper  conduct  of  human  affairs  wher¬ 
ever  human  beings  attempt  conditions  of 
existence  which  imply  reliance  on  one 
another  and  continuity  from  one  gener¬ 
ation  to  another  generation,  in  other 
words,  wherever  civilization  appears  and 
is  developed.  (To  be  concluded.) 


PRESENTATION  PORTRAIT  OF  DR.  J.  C.  CONNELL 
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SUCCESSFUL 

.  THEOLOGICAL  CONFERENCE 

OCTOBER  27-30 

HE  thirty-eighth  session  of  the 
Queen’s  Theological  Conference  con¬ 
vened  at  the  University  from  October  27- 

30. 

The  Chancellor’s  lectures  are  tradition¬ 
ally  delivered  each  year  before  this  gath¬ 
ering,  and  the  speaker  this  year  was  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  R.  Taylor,  of  the  Semitics  de¬ 
partment  of  Victoria  College,  Toronto. 
His  subject  was  “Palestine,  Past  and 
Present.’’  From  his  acquaintance  with 
rediscovered  buildings,  implements,  wea¬ 
pons,  pottery,  inscriptions,  and  other  ar¬ 
chaeological  documents,  he  cast  light  on 
Palestinian  history  before  and  during  the 
Biblical  period.  He  also  spoke  from  per¬ 
sonal  observation  on  the  present  situation, 
tending  on  the  whole  to  an  endorsation  of 
the  Government’s  policy. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  McCallum,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  dealt  forcibly  with  the  problem  of 
clarifying  the  position  of  the  Church  as  a 
community  leader  in  contemporary  af¬ 
fairs.  Rev.  R.  W.  Armstrong,  of  More- 
wood,  Ont.,  dealt  with  the  problems  of 
the  rural  pastorate,  on  which  he  has  care¬ 
fully  organized  much  fruitful  opinion. 
He  deprecated  the  lower  status  sometimes 
meted  rural  churches.  Rev.  A.  D.  Cor¬ 
nett,  one  of  the  finest  products  of  the 
scholarship  of  Dr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Morgan, 
developed  in  a  scholarly  way  the  modern 
relations  of  apocalyptic  thought  in  the 
New  Testament.  Professor  Shaw,  of  the 
Theological  College,  dealt  with  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Resurrection,  stressing  the 
Pauline  contributions  to  the  subject  as  a 
safe  line  of  development.-  Prof.  P.  G.  C. 
Campbell  spoke  on  a  subject  in  which  he 
has  long  made  himself  authoritative, 
when  he  dealt  with  the  essentially  impor¬ 
tant  relationship  between  church  architec¬ 
ture  and  worship.  Rev.  Dr.  N.  M.  Leckie 
also  provided  a  fine  literary  hour. 

From  sources  entirely  outside  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  alumni  came  two  visitors.  Sir 
George  Foster  spoke  with  characteristic 
vigour,  sympathy,  and  erudition  on  the 
major  problems  and  responsibilities  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  Mr.  Tom  Moore, 
of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress, 


brought  a  co-operative  social  message  to 
the  Church  from  the  world  to  which  he 
belongs. 

Others  who  took  part  in  this  peculiarly 
fruitful  session  were:  Principal  Fyfe, 
Principal  Kent,  Dr.  Ernest  Thomas,  Rev. 
D.  W.  Best,  Rev.  G.  A.  Little,  Dr.  T.  J. 
Thompson,  Rev.  G.  A.  Siscoe,  and  Rev. 
H.  Mick. 

The  officers  of  the  past  year  were  re¬ 
elected  as  follows :  Rev.  Dr.  N.  M.  Leckie, 
president ;  Rev.  G.  A.  Siscoe,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Rev.  H.  W.  Cliff,  secretary;  and 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Watts,  treasurer. 


INTERESTING 

PUBLIC  LECTURES 

TO  BE  BROADCAST 

OLLOWING  the  precedent  set  last 
year,  the  Extension  Department  of 
the  University  and  the  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering  are  co-operating  to 
organize  and  broadcast  a  series  of  public 
lectures  on  outstanding  personages  of  re¬ 
cent  times. 

The  lectures  will  be  delivered  in  Con¬ 
vocation  Hall  at  5  p.m.  each  Monday 
from  January  19  and  will  be  broadcast 
from  the  Queen’s  station,  CFRC  (322.6 
metres).  They  promise  to  hold  as  great 
interest  as  those  last  year  for  all  who  can 
attend,  and  the  broadcast  should  not  only 
prove  an  interesting  contact  between  ra¬ 
dio  users  and  their  alma  mater  but  serve 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  effectiveness  of 
the  extended  broadcasting  apparatus.  All 
Queen’s  people  who  hear  the  lectures  are 
invited  to  comment  on  their  volume  and 
amplitude. 

The  programme  of  lectures  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  January  19,  “Mustafa  Kemal,”  by 
Prof.  A.  E.  Prince;  January  26,  “Wil¬ 
liam  Jennings  Bryan,”  by  Prof.  W.  A. 
Mackintosh ;  February  2,  “Sir  William 
Osier,”  (illustrated),  by  Dr.  James 
Miller;  February  9,  “George  Bernard 
Shaw,”  by  Principal  Fyfe;  February  16, 
“Thomas  Carlyle,”  by  Dr.  W.  E. McNeill; 
February  23,  “Ghandi,”  by  Prof.  Norman 
Rogers ;  March  2,  “Lenin,”  by  Prof.  T. 
Callander ;  and  March  9,  “Foch,”  by 
Prof.  Alexander  Macphail. 
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LETTER  OF  GUY  CURTIS 
DONATED  TO  QUEEN’S 

HORTLY  after  the  death  ot  Guy 
Curtis  last  September,  his  cousin, 
Mr.  W.M.  Livingston,  of  Brockville,Ont., 
mentioned  to  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Laird — 
Treasurer  of  the  United  Church  of  Can¬ 
ada  and  formerly  a  team-mate  of  Curtis — 
that  he  had  a  letter  written  by  Curtis  to 
his  mother  immediately  after  capturing 
the  rugby  championship  of  Canada  in 
1893.  After  seeing  the  letter  Dr.  Laird 
asked  that  the  Queen’s  Reviezv  might  see 
it  with  a  view  to  its  publication. 

Mr.  Livingston  graciously  conceded 
this  request,  and  when  Mr.  Nickle,  then 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  letter  was  not  only  a 
valued  intimate  memento  of  Guy  Curtis, 
but  would  also  be  a  cherished  archive  of 
the  University,  Mr.  Livingston  donated  it 
on  permanent  loan  to  the  Athletic  Board. 
The  A.  B.  of  C.  are  having  the  original 
framed  in  glass  to  be  placed  on  exhibition 
in  the  new  Gymnasium,  along  with  less 
personal  mementoes  of  the  older  football 
glories. 

This  letter  appears  below,  exactly  as 
written  immediately  after  the  victorious 
team  returned  to  Kingston  in  November, 
1893. 

Kingston,  Nov.  26/93. 

Dear  Mother — 

Received  your  register  all  O.K.  on  my 
return  from  Montreal.  As  you  know 
after  we  beat  Toronto  and  won  the  On¬ 
tario  Championship  Cup  nothing  would 
do  but  that  we  must  try  to  win  the  Cham¬ 
pionship  of  Canada,  so  we  arranged  a 
match  for  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  Ca¬ 
nadian  Union  guaranteed  us  our  expenses 
so  we  took  a  parlor  car  &  travelled  in 
style.  We  got  there  on  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  &  got  a  good  night’s  rest  and  beat 
the  Montrealers,  the  Champions  of  Que¬ 
bec,  &  gained  the  proud  title  of  Cham¬ 
pions  of  Canada.  I  will  send  you  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  the  Montreal  papers,  &  you  will 
see  how  we  beat  them  with  our  heads  as 
well  as  our  feet,  how  the  Queen’s  Captain 
was  a  thorough  general  &  how  his  men 
obeyed  him.  How  the  telegrams  came 
in  after  the  game  and  congratulations 


from  all  quarters,  I  cannot  get  space  to 
describe  it  all. 

The  Montreal  team  gave  us  a  banquet 
that  night  &  treated  us  nobly.  We  stayed 
over  until  Friday  &  were  met  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  by  all  the  boys  &  had  a  procession 
headed  by  the  band.  As  the  train  came  in 
the  band  played  “See  the  Conquering 
Lleroes  Come.”  After  the  procession  they 
made  a  few  of  us  speak.  Capt.  Curtis  the 
1st  of  the  team  of  course.  Although  my 
maiden  effort,  they  say  the  dignified  Capt. 
did  well.  The  enthusiasm  was  great,  and 
if  I  do  say  so  myself  I  think  we  deserved 
it;  we  had  to  play  8  hard  battles  to  win 
it,  &  deserved  to  have  our  position  recog¬ 
nized.  After  you  get  through  with  the 
papers  I  send  let  some  of  the  folks  read 
them,  but  get  them  back  if  possible.  I 
did  not  get  hurt  at  all  in  Montreal.  We 
were  a  queer  looking  combination  going 
on  the  field  in  Montreal  all  covered  with 
pads,  guards,  bandages,  etc.,  but  the  old 
veterans  swept  everything  before  them 
and  gained  a  glorious  victory.  While  I 
was  dressing  before  the  game  I  received 
a  telegram  from  H.  B.  Rathbun,  of  Dese- 
ronto,  which  read  as  follows:  “The  eyes 
of  Queen’s  old  veterans  are  upon  you  & 
look  for  a  glorious  victory.”  After  the 
game  I  think  the  best  telegram  I  got  was 
from  Prof.  Jas.  Williamson,  Vice-Princi¬ 
pal  of  the  College,  an  old  man,  51  years 
a  Prof,  in  the  College.  It  was :  “Victors 
from  start  to  finish,  congratulations.” 

The  streets  were  crowded  here  during 
the  game  waiting  for  news  of  the  game. 
The  half-time  score  was  read  out  at  the 
Opera  House  between  the  Acts,  &  the 
best  joke  of  all  it  was  read  out  at  every 
stage  of  the  game  at  some  theological  con¬ 
ference  that  was  being  held  in  one  of  the 
churches  here.  To-night  in  Chalmers 
Church  Rev.  Macgillivray  is  to  preach 
from  the  subject:  “Valuable  lessons 
from  Queen’s  Championship  team  on  the 
Football  field.”  I  have  a  photo  taken  with 
my  nose  guard  on ;  will  I  send  it  to  you  ? 
I  guess  I  will  not  need  my  heavy  overcoat 
until  Christmas.  I  know  what  you  will 
write,  but  no  lectures  remember. 

Yours, 

(Signed)  GUY. 

The  Champions  of  Canada  were  photo¬ 
graphed  yesterday.  (Signed)  G.  C. 
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CONGRATULATORY  DINNER 
TO  J.  F.  SMELLIE,  K.C. 

{Contributed) 

THE  Queen’s  football  teams  of  ’86-’90 
contained  some  grand  players. 
There  were  the  two  Piries,  Tom  Marquis, 
and  last  but  not  least  Jim  Smellie.  For 
about  eleven  years  Smellie  was  the  star 
quarterback  of  Canada — playing  after¬ 
wards  with  the  unbeaten  Osgoode  Hall 
team  and  later  with  the  Ottawa  Rough 
Riders,  of  whom  he  was  captain  in  1898. 
As  Dr.  Ross,  M.P.  for  Kingston,  said,  “It 
is  a  wonder  he  is  alive,"  referring  to  the 
punishment  he  took  on  the  field. 

Well,  James  Forman  Smellie,  K.C.,  has 
now  settled  down  as  Registrar  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Canada  at  Ottawa — a  po¬ 
sition  which  only  three  men  in  Canada 
have  held  and  which  carries  with  it  the 
rank  of  Deputy  Minister.  To  mark  his 
appointment  to  this  high  office,  Smellie’s 
old  Queen’s  friends  gathered  at  the  Royal 
Ottawa  Golf  Club  on  Saturday  evening, 
November  8,  and  there  renewed  their 
youth  round  the  festive  board.  It  was  a 
most  representative  gathering  of  old- 
timers  of  all  the  faculties,  and  the  evening 
passed  only  too  quickly. 

The  chair  was  most  efficiently  filled  by 
Senator  Horsey,  Arts  ’93.  The  vice¬ 
chair  by  George  F.  Henderson,  K.C., 
Arts  '86.  The  latter  proposed  the  toast 
of  Queen’s,  which  was  admirably  replied 
to  by  Dr.  Adam  Shortt.  Dr.  Shortt’s 
speech  was  a  splendid  one,  dealing  his¬ 
torically  with  the  old  alma  mater. 

The  guest  of  the  evening  was  proposed 
by  C.  B.  Burns,  B.A.  ’90,  a  classmate  of 
Mr.  Smellie.  The  latter  gave  one  of  his 
quiet,  thoughtful,  modest  addresses, 
which  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all,  thank¬ 
ing  them  for  the  kindness  shown  him  in 
tendering  the  dinner. 

Letters  of  regret  were  read  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary  from  the  new  Principal,  Dr. 
W.  H.  Fyfe;  Brig.-Gen.  A.  E.  Ross, 
M.P. ;  J.  M.  Farrell,  K.C. ;  J.  Stuart  Ray- 
side,  of  Montreal,  a  most  humorous  efifu- 
sion;  Dr.  O.  D.  Skelton,  of  Ottawa,  and 
others.  During  the  dinner  a  joint  tele¬ 
gram  of  congratulation  was  sent  to  the 
victorious  Queen’s  team  in  Toronto, 


whose  contest  with  Varsity  drew  a  rec¬ 
ord  breaking  crowd  in  Canada’s  football 
history. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  only  in 
football  that  Smellie  made  a  mark.  The 
recognized  “Bluebook”  of  hockey  states 
“there  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  organized 
hockey  club  in  the  world’s  history  was 
started  in  1888  at  Queen’s  University.” 
Of  this  club  J.  F.  Smellie  was  the  first 
captain.  In  one  of  their  first  matches 
Smellie  scored  seven  goals  in  succession — 
to  such  an  extent  that  Burns  (who  was 
placed  in  goal  because  he  was  fat,  and 
who  had  nothing  to  do)  remonstrated 
with  Smellie  and  asked  him  to  desist. 
The  goalkeeper  then  quietly  skated 
down  the  ice  in  his  pads  and  scored  the 
eighth  goal.  This  match  was  played 
against  two  M.P.’s — of  uncertain  age — 
and  four  aides-de-camp  of  Rideau  Hall. 
However,  it  created  excitement  in  the 
rink.  Every  time  that  Smellie  collided 
with  an  opponent  he  “bit  the  ice.”  In 
these  hectic  hockey  days  he  would  have 
made  a  great  forward. 

A  framed  parchment  was  signed  by  all 
present  at  the  dinner  and  their  names 
are:  H.  H.  Horsey,  Arts  ’95,  now  Sena¬ 
tor;  Andrew  Haydon,  Arts  ’93,  K.C.,  now 
Senator;  G.  F.  Macdonnell,  Arts  ’93, 
K.C. ;  A.  B.  Cunningham,  Arts  ’91,  K.C., 
of  Kingston;  J.  F.  Kidd,  Med.  ’83,  LL.D. 
’24,  of  Hull ;  Campbell  Laidlaw,  Arts 
’02,  Med.  ’07;  W.  P.  O’Meara,  Arts  T5; 
R.  K.  Paterson,  Med.  ’06 ;  Hugh  Flem¬ 
ing,  Med.  ’95  ;  C.  B.  Burns,  Arts  ’90; 
W.  IT  Curie,  Arts  ’89,  K.C.,  of  Montreal ; 
Adam  Shortt,  Arts  '83,  LL.D.  ’ll, 
C.M.G. ;  J.  G.  Cranston,  Med.  ’95,  of 
Arnprior ;  A.  E.  MacRae,  Sc.  T4;  and 
G.  F.  Henderson,  Arts  ’84,  K.C. 


SPECIAL  LECTURES 
BY  VISITING  SCHOLARS 

THREE  of  the  visiting  speakers  under 
the  University  Lecture  programme 
came  to  the  University  during  the  first 
term. 

On  October  30  and  November  2  the 
speaker  was  Dr.  R.  S.  Conway,  sometime 
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at  Manchester  University  and  an  out¬ 
standing  Virgilian  scholar  and  interpret¬ 
er.  The  occasion  was  the  bimillenial  an¬ 
niversary  of  Virgil's  birth.  In  the  first 
lecture  Dr.  Conway  developed  the  fact 
that  practically  all  the  concepts  of  British 
freedom,  including  individual  liberty  and 
free  speech,  were  originated  by  the  politi¬ 
cal  thinkers  and  poets  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  To  Virgil  imperium  meant  em¬ 
pire,  not  in  the  sense  of  military  conquest 
as  portrayed  by  the  thought  and  work  of 
Napoleon,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  indi¬ 
vidual  happiness  and  freedom  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  Rome.  In  his  later  lecture  on  the 
art  of  Virgil,  Dr.  Conway  expounded  the 
conscious  art  and  technique  used  by  the 
poet,  which  he  made  peculiarly  his  own 
and  by  which  he  developed  a  deep  sense  of 
mystery  typical  of  all  great  poets.  But 
perhaps  even  more  attractive  than  his  new 
technique  and  his  old  sense  of  mystery  is 
Virgil's  depth  of  feeling  and  passionate 
sympathy.  The  exposition  of  a  profound 
philosophy  through  a  medium  of  intimate 
human  interest  marks  the  greatness  of 
Virgil. 

On  November  18,  19,  and  20  the 
speaker  was  one  who  was  personally 
known  to  most  of  his  audience,  Dr.  T.  R. 
Glover,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 
Tn  his  first  address  he  spoke  on  Charles 
Lamb.  He  showed  how  Lamb’s  having 
to  work  all  day  at  routine  matters — at 
first  hack  journalism  and  later  for  the 
East  India  Company — ill  fitted  him  for 
his  serious  work  in  the  evenings.  His 
best  writing  was  probably  in  his  private 
letters  to  his  friends,  Wordsworth,  Cole¬ 
ridge,  and  Manning,  although  the  Essay 
of  Elia  marks  a  turning  point  in  his  ca¬ 
reer  and  probably  the  peak  of  his  genius. 
This  late  but  great  success  was  the  result 
of  his  free  style  copied  from  the  Eliza¬ 
bethans  and  the  pure  emotions  of  his 
heart.  Dr.  Glover’s  second  paper  was  on 
“Diet  in  History.”  Lie  developed  the 
thesis  that  the  search  for  foodstuffs  and 
their  control  and  sale  had  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  shaping  the  course  of  history, 
although  this  has  been  disregarded  by 
many  historians.  He  outlined  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  the  development  of  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry,  from  its  early  origins  in  Persia 
and  India  and  its  eventual  success  in  the 


West  Indies  to  the  discovery  of  the  sugar- 
beet  which  has  largely  displaced  the 
sugar-cane  since  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
when  the  British  blockade  stopped  cane 
sugar  from  reaching  Europe.  The  last 
address  of  the  series  dealt  with  the  con¬ 
tribution  made  by  classical  Greece.  In 
art  and  literature  it  struck  deeply  into 
Asia,  and  in  philosophy  and  literature 
modified  western  law  and  even  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  modern  languages.  To  Greece 
primarily  we  owe  the  idea  and  practice 
of  criticism  in  all  human  endeavour.  “An 
unexamined  life  was  not  fit  for  a  human 
being.” 

On  November  25  and  26  the  speaker 
was  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Stewart,  of  Dalhou- 
sie  University,  known  throughout  Can¬ 
ada  as  editor  of  The  Dalhousie  Review. 
His  first  address,  dealing  with  morality 
and  convention,  was  both  profound  and 
humorously  witty.  He  outlined  the  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  modern  convention, 
which  naturally  interpret  modern  moral¬ 
ity,  and  he  believed  these  changes  to  be 
greater  than  those  which  had  preceded 
them.  It  was  interesting,  however,  to 
note  that  the  convention  of  property  and 
the  ethics  associated  with  its  emphasis 
have  held  their  position  most  stubbornly 
through  this  time  of  transition.  In  the 
last  century  a  revolt  against  conventions 
which  were  ceasing  to  represent  a  vital 
morality  led  to  an  emphasis  on  free  will. 
This  freedom  has  now  carried  us  too  far. 
The  work  of  the  iconoclast  is  finished, 
and  the  time  has  come  to  expose  the  re¬ 
cent  trends  and  to  show  that  conventions 
live,  not  through  superstition,  but  be¬ 
cause  through  long  periods  of  time  they 
have  in  the  main  served  an  average  mor¬ 
ality.  Dr.  Stewart’s  second  lecture  on 
Bernard  Shaw  developed  similar  ideas,  in 
that  he  found  the  key  to  Shaw’s  person¬ 
ality  in  his  puritanism.  That  is  in  his 
sense  of  duty,  individualism,  rigidity  of 
feeling,  objectiveness,  and  emphasis  on 
a  purpose.  He  was  like  the  seventeenth- 
century  puritans  in  seeking  to  upset  tradi¬ 
tions.  Dr.  Stewart  illustrated  his  points 
deftly  and  brilliantly  from  the  work  of 
his  subject.  Shaw  was  the  Moliere  of 
England — a  nineteenth-century  radical  in 
the  twentieth  century,  tenacious,  reaction¬ 
ary,  individualistic,  and  uncompromising. 
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DR.  CONNELL'S  PORTRAIT 

(See  Page  323) 

E  are  able  to  publish  in  this  number 
of  the  Review  a  copy  of  Mr.  Ken¬ 
neth  Forbes’s  splendid  portrait  of  Dr. 
J.  C.  Connell,  which  was  recently  present¬ 
ed  to  the  University.  The  coloured  re¬ 
production,  prepared  for  distribution 
among  the  Medical  graduates  who  made 
the  gift,  is  also  a  fine  piece  of  work.  Dr. 
Ryan’s  expression  of  the  widespread  loy¬ 
alty  and  affection  behind  the  gift  was 
published  in  the  November  Review . 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  presen¬ 
tation  —  Dr.  T.  H.  Farrell,  308  Kempf 
Building,  Utica,  N.Y.,  and  Dr.  W.  E. 
McNeill,  Queen’s  University — announce 
that  if  there  are  any  Medical  graduates 
who  have  not  yet  sent  in  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  they  still  have  the  privilege  of  do¬ 
ing  so  and  thus  associating  themselves 
with  their  fellow  graduates  of  the  past 
twenty-five  years  in  this  tasteful  act  of 
esteem.  _ 


SCIENCE  GRADUATE 
MAYOR  OF  KINGSTON 

VERY  Queen’s  man  acquires  and  re¬ 
tains  a  certain  interest  in  the  City  of 
Kingston.  It  has  been  his  home  for  some 
of  the  most  delightful  years  of  his  life 
and  its  corporation  has  the  power  at  times 
to  do  notable  favours  to  the  University 
which  helps  bring  it  fame. 

It  is  with  interest,  therefore,  that 
Queen’s  people  have  read  of  the  election 
of  Mr.  George  C.  Wright,  Sc.  ’07,  as 
mayor  of  the  Limestone  City.  He  is  pre¬ 
eminently  a  Kingstonian  (the  son  of  a 
former  mayor),  a  leading  contractor,  ten 
years  an  alderman,  and  a  driving  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  industrial  and  community  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  native  town.  But  he  is  also 
an  eager  and  loyal  son  of  Queen’s  and 
one  of  the  most  indefatigable  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association. 

Mr.  Wright  is  the  tenth  graduate  of 
Queen’s  to  hold  the  office  of  mayor  of 
Kingston  and  he  is  the  first  Science  gra¬ 
duate  to  be  chief  magistrate  of  the  city. 
The  first  Queen’s  graduate  to  be  mayor 
was  the  late  Dr.  Michael  Sullivan,  Med. 
’58  (later  Senator),  in  1874-5.  Following 


him  were  the  late  Mr.  John  McIntyre, 
Arts  ’61,  in  1878;  Dr.  Donald  McIntyre, 
Arts  ’74,  LL.D.  T3,  in  1892;  Dr.  Edward 
Ryan,  Arts  ’86,  Med.  ’89,  in  1899;  Dr. 
J.  H.  Bell,  Med.  ’90,  (now  of  Hamilton), 
in  1903-04;  the  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Mowat, 
Arts  ’95,  in  1906-07 ;  Dr.  A.  E.  Ross, 
Arts  ’92,  Med.  ’97,  LL.D.  T9,  in  1908; 
Mr.  T.  J.  Rigney,  Arts  ’95,  in  1913;  and 
Dr.  A.  W.  Richardson,  Med.  '99,  in  1916. 


G.  C.  WRIGHT,  Sc.  ’07 

The  retiring  mayor,  Mr.  W.  H.  Craig, 
in  his  address  at  the  dinner  to  Principal 
Fyfe,  suggested  that  Kingston  might  co¬ 
operate  with  the  University  in  tiding  over 
the  heavy  financial  responsibilities  inher¬ 
ent  in  her  present  extensive  building  pro¬ 
gramme  —  which,  incidentally,  brings 
much  money  to  the  city.  It  is  certain 
that  under  the  regime  of  Mr.  G.  C. 
Wright,  anything  that  is  feasible  will  be 
done  whereby  Kingston  may  help 
Oueen’s. 

During  the  past  two  years  our  special 
speakers  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association  have  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  university  men 
taking  active  interest  in  public  affairs. 
Mr.  Wright  is  one  of  a  small  but  distin¬ 
guished  body  of  graduates  who  have 
made  municipal  politics  worthy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  professional  men. 
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Graduate 

Election  of  Trustees 

THE  graduates  have  already  received 
their  forms  for  the  nomination  of 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  be 
elected  for  the  three-year  term  commenc¬ 
ing  April  1,  1931.  The  nominations  close 
on  December  31,  and  very  shortly  af¬ 
terwards  ballots  for  the  election  will  be 
mailed. 

As  in  former  years,  the  Revieiv  will 
publish — in  the  January  number  if  pos¬ 
sible — short  biographies  of  the  candidates 
whose  names  will  appear  on  the  ballots. 
By  this  means  the  graduates  will  have 
some  knowledge  of  those  who  are  stand¬ 
ing  for  election,  and  if  they  care  to  hold 
their  ballots  until  these  brief  sketches 
appear,  they  may  be  able  to  vote  more  in¬ 
telligently  than  might  otherwise  be  pos¬ 
sible. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  graduates  will  exercise  their  Univer¬ 
sity  franchise  and  thus  participate  in  the 
government  of  their  alma  mater.  Re¬ 
peating  the  slogan  of  former  years,  we 
would  say,  “Vote  as  you  wish,  but  vote.” 


Queen’s 

Football  Champions 

^  Queen  ’s  are  champions 
of  the  Intercollegiate  Rugby  Foot¬ 
ball  Union.  The  General  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  takes  this  occasion  publicly  to  re¬ 
cord  the  congratulations  already  forward¬ 
ed  through  Coach  Batstone  and  Captain 
Ian  Gourley  to  the  members  of  a  sport¬ 
ing,  efficient,  and  fighting  team.  About 
football  there  still  crystalizes  much  of  the 
emotional  loyalty  to  our  alma  mater,  and 
the  football  team  of  1930  is  both  a  wor¬ 
thy  symbol  of  the  College  it  represents 
and  a  credit  to  Canadian  sportsmanship. 

The  entry  of  Western  Ontario  into  the 
playing  ranks  of  the  Union  last  year  en¬ 
hanced  the  public  and  collegiate  interest 
in  the  games;  and  Coach  Joe  Breen's  ag¬ 
gressive,  determined,  and  colourful  team 
this  year  should  make  permanent  this 
popular  addition  to  the  senior  ranks  of 
Canadian  football.  They  made  a  most 
creditable  showing.  McGill  recovered  late 
from  a  slump  which  had  set  in  last  year, 
and  ended  the  season  possibly  the  most 
popular  team  in  the  Union.  Toronto  again 
proved  to  be  the  most  serious  contender 
with  Queen’s  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  but  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  at¬ 
tack  from  the  improving  Mustangs  and 
Redmen,  and  weakened  in  the  critical 
game  with  Queen’s  at  Toronto.  None 
the  less  they  provided  some  of  the  finest 
and  most  brilliant  players  in  a  season  of 
unusual  interest. 

Queen’s  won  out  by  superior  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  game  and  by  a  more  effective 
ability  to  exploit  individual  skill  for  the 
advantage  of  the  team.  Therein  lies  the 
greatness  of  Harry  Batstone  as  a  coach. 
But  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  fight¬ 
ing  quality  which  has  always  character¬ 
ized  the  Tricolour,  and  this  fighting  qual¬ 
ity  owes  much  to  the  rugged  leadership 
provided  by  Ian  Gourley  and  his  senior 
colleagues.  Queen’s  shared  brilliant  in- 
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dividual  ability  with  all  three  of  her  com¬ 
petitors  ;  she  exceeded  them  in  superior 
football  tactics  and  more  consistent  mor¬ 
ale. 

The  Athletic  Board  of  Control  left  it 
to  the  members  of  the  team  to  decide 
whether  they  should  enter  the  Dominion 
finals.  By  a  unanimous  vote  they  de¬ 
cided  to  do  so,  and  after  a  hard  battle 
with  the  Hamilton  Tigers,  whom  they 
outplayed  for  three  quarters  of  the  game, 
they  left  the  championship  for  others  to 
contest.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
Queen’s  will  in  future  enter  the  Domin- 
ion  play-offs.  Academic  reasons  argue 
strongly  against  the  season’s  being  car¬ 
ried  on  until  almost  the  Christmas 
examinations,  and  the  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  close  of  the  Intercol¬ 
legiate  series  should  conclude  the  football 
events  so  far  as  Queen’s  is  concerned. 

Intercollegiate  honours,  however,  re¬ 
main  with  the  Tricolour.  For  the  sev¬ 
enth  time  in  nine  years  the  Queen’s  team 
are  champions — a  distinction  unequalled 
in  any  other  league — and  the  team  of  1930 
maintained  with  their  three  rivals  the 
high  traditions  of  sportsmanship  which 
have  made  the  C.I.R.F.U.  unsurpassed  in 
Canada. 

How  Do  V ou  Do  ? 

"Some  pay  dues  when  due, 

Some  when  overdue, 

Some  never  do. 

How  do  you  do?” 

TO  the  alumni  bulletin  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Western  Ontario  Medical 
School  we  are  indebted  for  the  above 
rhyme.  We  cannot  resist  using  it  with 
the  thought  that  it  may  serve  as  a  re¬ 
minder  to  those  of  our  alumni  who  have 
not  yet  paid  their  Dues  for  1931. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  weeks 
hundreds  of  Dues  have  been  received  in 


response  to  the  Record  forms  and  bills 
sent  out  during  November,  and  from 
present  indications  our  membership  for 
1931  is  going  to  be  greater  than  for  the 
past  year,  which  itself  set  a  record. 

Are  you  helping  to  bring  this  about  by 
launching  your  three  dollars  Queens- 
ward?  As  Western  puts  it,  “How  do  you 
do?” 

Let  the  Alumni  Association  be  more 
representative  than  ever  before  of  all 
those  who  retain  an  interest  in  their  alma 
mater  and  faith  in  her  future. 

Patronize  the 
Technical  Supplies 

ARE  our  graduates  making  as  great 
use  as  they  might  of  the  facilities 
offered  by  the  Technical  Supplies  for  the 
purchase  of  text-books,  instruments,  and 
other  professional  or  University  mer¬ 
chandise  ? 

The  Tech  Supplies  is  in  a  splendid  po¬ 
sition  to  meet  any  alumni  requirements  of 
this  sort.  A  large  stock  of  text-books, 
drafting  and  small  medical  instruments, 
sweaters,  blazers,  etc.,  is  kept  constantly 
on  hand ;  and  the  efficient  manager  of  the 
store  is  only  too  pleased  immediately  to 
procure  any  book  or  other  article  not  in 
stock. 

The  alumni  can  save  money  by  allow¬ 
ing  the  Tech  Supplies  to  meet  their  needs, 
as  the  margin  of  profit  is  in  almost  all 
cases  less  than  that  customarily  added. 
At  the  same  time  various  activities  at  the 
University,  such  as  the  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice,  the  Students’  Union,  etc.,  benefit 
directly  by  the  business  done,  since  the 
net  revenue  goes  to  these  organizations. 

In  other  words,  the  alumni  can  serve 
themselves  and  the  University  to  advan¬ 
tage  by  allowing  the  Tech  Supplies  to 
serve  them. 


DEAN  CLARK  RECUPERATING 


A  S  we  go  to  press  we  are  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  Dean 
**  A.  L.  Clark,  who  four  weeks  ago  suffered  a  severe  nervous  collapse, 
returned  home  from  Atlantic  City  on  December  9  and  shows  marked  signs 
of  recovery.  He  was  seriously  though  not  dangerously  ill,  and  is  improv¬ 
ing  even  more  rapidly  than  had  been  expected. 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


FOR  the  first  time  in  many  years  there 
was  an  Armistice  Service  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  at  11  o'clock  on  Armistice  Day. 
Principal  Kent  in  chaplain's  uniform  read 
the  prayers,  and  Principal  Fyfe  gave  a 
short  address  of  remembrance,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  private  attitudes 
and  beliefs  in  solving  the  problems  of 
war.  R.  C.  H.  A.  trumpeters  in  dress 
uniform  played  the  Last  Post,  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Gibson  played  the  National  An¬ 
them. 

In  November  Rev.  Stanley  Russell,  of 
Toronto,  gave  an  address  on  “Education 
and  World  Peace,”  emphasizing  the  civic 
training  of  peace  in  the  minds  of  the  com¬ 
ing  citizens.  It  is  not  the  soldiers  who 
obstruct  peace — they  are  the  keenest  for 
it — but  those  who  maintain  older  selfish 
conceptions  of  society. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Jock  Harty  Arena  opened  for  the 
season  on  November  20. 

v!/  »!^  v1' 

'i" 

The  Students’  Dramatic  Guild  is  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  full  programme  this  year.  They 
produced  three  one-act  plays  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  at  regular  meetings  deal  with 
other  aspects  of  the  modern  theatre. 

ijs  >!; 

Mr.  J.  Williams,  of  Mount  Allison  Uni¬ 
versity,  addressed  the  November  meeting 
of  the  Chemical  Society  on  a  recent  tour 
he  made  through  Germany. 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

The  Medical  Dinner  and  Dance,  usu¬ 
ally  held  before  Christmas,  are  postponed 
this  year  until  after  the  vacation  to  en¬ 
able  the  new  Gymnasium  to  be  available 
to  the  dancers. 

He  ijc 

Mr.  W.  W.  Goforth,  recently  on  the 
economics  staff  at  McGill,  addressed  the 
Commerce  Club  on  November  14  on 
marketing  research,  pointing  out  how  it 
carries  the  principles  of  theoretical  eco¬ 


nomics  into  the  tried  laboratory  of  actual 
affairs. 

'i*  'C 

^  The  Engineering  Society  met  with  the 
Kingston  branch  of  the  E.  I.  C.,  on  No¬ 
vember  14,  to  hear  Mr.  H.  H.  Richard¬ 
son,  technical  adviser  to  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  Canada,  speak  on  the  rich  possi¬ 
bilities  of  this  metal  in  industry. 

The  Alumni  Football  dances  held  after 
the  Western  and  McGill  games,  on  No¬ 
vember  1  and  15,  proved  to  be  quite  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  undergraduates  and  the 
alumni  in  town  for  the  games,  and  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  become  a  perma¬ 
nent  feature  of  the  football  season  in  fu¬ 
ture  years. 

;|t  * 

On  November  19  Mr.  Ariam  Williams, 
a  Christian  Indian  well  known  through¬ 
out  Canada,  addressed  a  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  situation  in  India,  presenting 
the  nationalist  case  in  an  informing  and 
moderate  manner. 

O,  o-  o, 

'I'  ^ 

A  parliamentary  debating  union  will  be 
started  at  the  University  after  the  Christ¬ 
mas  vacation. 

>•£  j*< 

In  an  address  to  the  Mathematics  and 
Physics  Club,  Prof.  K.  P.  Johnston  gave 
a  most  interesting  survey  of  the  modern 
conception  of  the  universe,  comparing  it 
with  those  which  had  preceded  it  during 
the  past  two  thousand  years. 

'!'  'k  'k  ^ 

On  November  18  Mr.  E.  O.  Ebersole 
spoke  to  the  Natural  History  Club  on  the 
result  of  his  recent  researches,  and  he 
called  for  a  crusade  against  the  ling, 
which  infests  the  Ontario  lakes.  The  ling 
does  not  make  good  food  itself  and  preys 
on  the  valuable  fish. 

jjc  ;js  s|{ 

Desmond  Burke,  (G.M.),  Governor- 
General’s  Foot  Guards,  of  Med.  ’32,  has 
been  awarded  the  1929  clasp  as  best 
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marksman  of  the  Canadian  military 

forces.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Oueen’s 

0 

revolver  and  rifle  squads,  and  coaches  the 
Oueen’s  marksmen. 

❖  *  *  -i-' 

The  annual  meting  of  the  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Society  was  held  on  No¬ 
vember  26,  when  an  interesting  pro¬ 
gramme  and  refreshments  assisted  the 
revival  of  old  comradeship.  Prof.  J.  E. 
Hawley  was  the  principal  speaker. 

'I'  "J*  'r  'C 

E.  E.  Carter,  Arts  ’31,  of  Belleville, 
Ont.,  has  been  elected  president  of  this 
year’s  Debating  Society,  which  promises 
to  have  an  unusually  successful  year. 
Professor  Rogers  and  others  are  doing 
much  to  encourage  this  recrudescence  of 
trained  public  speaking  in  the  University, 
both  through  the  Debating  Society  itself 
and  other  undergraduate  organizations. 

ifc  sfc  51s 

From  October  29  to  November  3  Prof. 
C.  F.  Angus,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
visited  Oueen’s  in  the  interests  of  the 
Student  Christian  Movement  and  stirred 
much  thought  and  interest  by  his  public 
addresses  and  group  meetings. 

^  i|c  j|{ 

Before  the  English  Club,  on  October 
23,  Prof.  J.  A.  Roy  made  an  effective  plea 
for  the  cause  of  the  Little  Theatre.  This 
is  particularly  apropos  at  this  time,  when 
legitimate  plays  and  their  production  in 
the  ‘‘talkies”  are  both  seriously  restricted 
in  Canada. 

5k  sk  sk  sk 

On  the  evening  of  the  Reception  to  the 
Principal  the  students  celebrated  with  a 
large  bon-fire  on  the  Lower  Campus.  An 
excited  burgher  sent  in  a  fire-call  and  the 
determined  firemen,  provoking  student 
resistance,  received  the  contents  of  their 
eager  hose-lines.  The  A.  M.  S.  has  paid 
for  the  damage  resulting — none  of  which 
was  caused  by  the  fire  itself. 

*  ?k  %  * 

As  an  example  of  the  modernity  of 
present  undergraduate  life  the  following 
incident  may  be  of  interest.  Two  stu¬ 
dents  arrived  on  a  geology  excursion  by 
motor-car,  which  is  against  the  rule.  They 
were  refused  their  attendance  and  re¬ 
tired.  In  revenge  they  procured  an  aero¬ 


plane  at  the  Flying  Club  and  flew  over 
the  class  dropping  missiles  from  a  low 
altitude.  To  prove  that  insult  only,  and 
no  harm,  was  meant  the  chief  missile  was 
enclosed  in  a  copy  of  the  McGill  Daily. 

*  *  *  5k 

On  the  morning  of  October  31  Mr.  J. 
W.  Woodsworth,  M.P.,  leader  of  the 
Canadian  Labour  party,  addressed  the 
students  of  the  history  and  economics  de¬ 
partments. 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

Last  year  the  C.O.T.C.  expanded  to 
include  a  company  from  Medicine  train¬ 
ing  for  commissions  in  the  R.C.A.M.C. 
This  year  Company  “C”  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  under  Capt.  D.  M.  Jemmett,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  to  train 
candidates  for  militia  commissions  in  the 
R.C.E. 

5k  *  *  * 

The  Political  Club,  organized  with  most 
promising  success  last  year  by  Prof. 
Hugh  Sutherland,  is  again  launched  on 
an  ambitious  year’s  programme,  with 
Graeme  Falkner,  Arts  ’31,  of  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.Y.,  as  president. 

*  5k  5k  * 

Dr.  J.  A.  Gray,  Research  Professor  of 
Physics,  addressed  the  Mathematics  and 
Physics  Club  in  November  on  “Determin¬ 
ing  Influences  on  a  Career,”  illustrating 
his  remarks  from  the  lives  of  distin¬ 

guished  British  and  American  physicists 
and  mathematicians. 

5k  *  5k  5k 

Dr.  S.  W.  Dyde,  Professor  of  Church 
History  and  senior  professor  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  addressed  the  Students’  Theo¬ 

logical  Society  in  November,  on  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Shakespeare,  pointing  out  how 
the  great  poet  passed  from  a  formal  con¬ 
ventionalism  and  a  belief  in  a  God  of  jus¬ 
tice  to  belief  in  a  God  of  mercy. 

=k  *  *  sk 

Principal  Fyfe  spoke  at  the  November 
meeting  of  the  Levana  Society  on  the 
“Development  of  the  Drama,”  which  he 
stated  should  be  life-like  but  more  intel¬ 
ligible  than  life.  Modern  dramatists  too 
frequently  portrayed  merely  literary  and 
philosophical  aspects  of  life. 
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ATHLETICS 

By  A.  J.  E.  Child,  Sports  Editor 


Football 

THE  1930  rugby  season  has  passed 
into  history,  and  once  more  the  Tri¬ 
colour  floats  supreme  over  the  Intercolle¬ 
giate  group.  After  their  defeat  of  the 
Varsity  Seniors  in  Toronto,  Queen’s  se¬ 
cured  the  title  with  a  straight  12-0  win 
over  McGill  in  Kingston,  the  victory  of 
Western  over  Toronto  further  strength¬ 
ening  the  Tricolour  position.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Saturday  the  team  journeyed  to 
Toronto  to  wrest  the  Dominion  title  from 
the  Hamilton  Tigers,  only  to  fall  before 
the  monarchs  of  the  Interprovincial 
group  in  the  final  quarter  after  out-play¬ 
ing  them  for  the  best  part  of  the  game. 

In  the  McGill  game  in  Kingston,  the 
Redmen  displayed  magnificent  individual 
football  in  the  first  half  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  repeat  their  win  of  1928.  De¬ 
spite  great  gains  by  McTeer  and  Young, 
the  kicking  of  Howie  Carter  kept  back 


the  Red  wave  and  ended  the  half  with  the 
score  3-0  for  Queen's.  When  the  second 
frame  opened,  the  Tricolour  soon  had 
their  opponents  on  the  run,  and  a  touch 
by  Murray  Hastings  completed  their  de¬ 
moralization.  Throughout,  the  Tricolour 
played  a  steady  and  consistent  game,  pro¬ 
fiting  by  the  mistakes  of  the  Redmen  and 
ending  the  game  with  12  points  against 
the  scoreless  efforts  of  McGill. 

The  game  with  the  Tigers  was  a  heart- 
breaker.  Right  from  the  start  Queen’s 
kept  the  play  in  Hamilton  territory,  re¬ 
peatedly  blocking  “Beano”  Wright’s 
kicks  after  smashing  the  famed  Tiger 
line.  “Red"  Gilmore,  usually  a  sure  bet 
when  it  comes  to  sending  over  placement 
kicks,  missed  four  of  them  throughout 
the  game,  only  one  counting  for  a  point 
on  a  rouge.  The  supremacy  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  team  was  indicated  by  the  score 
of  2-1  in  their  favour  at  the  end  of  the 
third  quarter.  Then  the  blow  came !  Just 


(Timothy  Photo) 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  FOOTBALL  CHAMPIONS,  1930 

Left  to  Right,  upper  picture  first :  Drs.  Ferris,  Orr,  and  Austin,  Captain  Gourley,  Stuart,  Stanyar,  Reist, 
Smith,  Nichol,  Hamlin,  Caldwell,  Basserman,  Gilmore,  Ralph,  Mungovan,  Hastings,  Buell,  Davis,  Agnew, 
Glass,  Morris,  Elliott,  Carter,  DeDiana,  McKelvey,  Trainer  Powell,  Manager  Burton,  Coach  Harry  Batstone. 
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as  the  teams  changed  ends  for  the  final 
period,  Ike  Sutton  called  a  quick  forma* 
tion,  and  Dave  Sprague,  finding  a  hole  in 
the  short  end,  galloped  40  yards  for  a 
touchdown  before  the  surprised  Tricol¬ 
our  squad  realized  what  had  happened. 
Queen’s  staged  a  furious  attempt  to  pull 
the  game  out  of  the  fire,  but  it  was  too 
late  and  the  whistle  blew  with  the  score 
8-3  in  favour  of  the  Yellow  and  Black. 
The  defeat  was  somewhat  tempered  by 
the  appearance  of  such  former  Queen’s 
stars  as  “Pep”  Leadlay,  Ike  Sutton, 
Jimmy  Wright,  “Beano”  Wright,  and 
Bruce  Inksetter  in  the  Tiger  line-up. 

Throughout  the  season  the  Tricolour 
displayed  marvellous  team-work,  and  too 
much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  coach¬ 
ing  of  Harry  Batstone.  After  several 
years  absence  owing  to  the  four-year  rule, 
Gib  McKelvey,  of  the  famous  22-23-24 
Dominion  Champions,  came  back  into  the 
game  and  earned  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  Canadian  sport  writers  as  the  best 
flying  wing  in  the  series.  In  many  of  this 
year’s  games,  victory  came  from  the  dy¬ 
namic  drives  of  Howard  Carter,  star 
kicker  of  the  Intercollegiate,  who  was 
ably  assisted  by  his  running-mate,  “Red” 
Gilmore,  a  faultless  catcher  and  specialist 
in  placement  kicking.  Stuart  and  Ham¬ 
lin  were  the  tank  brigade  of  the  Queen’s 
attack,  and  the  remainder  of  the  team 
ably  maintained  the  championship  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  Seniors  of  1930. 

Juniors 

After  winning  their  group  with  R.M.C. 
the  Juniors  proved  unable  to  withstand 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Varity  Thirds. 
Although  defeated  by  R.M.C.  in  the  first 
game  of  the  series,  they  turned  the  tables 
on  the  Soldiers  and  then  journeyed  to  To¬ 
ronto,  only  to  be  turned  back  on  the  short 
end  of  a  9-3  score.  Arnup  of  Varsity 
was  the  star  of  the  game,  doing  all  the 
kicking  and  most  of  the  ball-carrying.  A 
good  prospect  for  Queen’s  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  McNichol,  the  Tricolour  kicking 
half. 

Boxing,  Wrestling,  Fencing 

THIS  sport,  especially  the  boxing  end, 
is  rapidly  becoming  the  centre  of  at¬ 
tention  at  Queen’s.  For  the  last  two 


years  the  Red,  Yellow,  and  Blue  have  se¬ 
cured  a  moral  victory  over  their  Toronto 
and  McGill  rivals,  only  the  three  points 
allotted  to  fencing  dashing  their  hopes  of 
a  championship. 

Coach  Jack  Jarvis  has  worked  marvels 
with  his  boxing  squad.  He  has  developed 
and  uncovered  fighters  who  number 
among  the  foremost  in  Canada,  amateur 
or  professional.  Bob  Seright  and  Art 
Bayne  have  won  Intercollegiate  cham¬ 
pionships  the  past  two  years,  and  Merve 
Peever,  a  freshman  last  year,  scored  two 
knockouts  in  the  championship  bouts  at 
Montreal  last  spring.  He  has  been  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  newspapers  as  the  best 
135-lb.  boxer  in  Canada,  bar  none. 

Two  freshmen  wrestlers,  Miller  and 
Hosking,  also  annexed  championships 
last  year,  and  the  rate  at  which  Coach 
James  Bews  is  developing  mat  material 
portends  a  big  year  for  Queen’s  in  this 
sport.  At  present  about  30  very  promis¬ 
ing  wrestlers  are  working  out  every  day. 
The  alumni  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
fencing  has  since  last  year  been  cut  down 
to  one  point  in  the  Intercollegiate.  The 
devotees  of  this  sport  are,  nevertheless, 
practising  as  hard  as  ever. 

Two  assaults  this  fall  have  uncovered 
some  new  and  promising  prospects.  Val¬ 
iant,  a  sophomore  in  Medicine,  has  scored 
two  knockouts  in  the  158-lb.  class;  and 
Brvdon  and  Carlyle,  two  freshmen,  have 
displayed  stellar  grappling  ability.  Look¬ 
ing  over  the  situation,  both  coaches  feel 
confident  of  finally  annexing  the  Inter¬ 
collegiate  title  this  year. 


QUEEN’S  have  decided  not  to  enter 
a  team  in  the  Senior  ‘A’  series  of 
the  O.  H.  A.,  but  will  concentrate  on  the 
‘B’  group  this  year.  Most  of  the  old 
squad  are  back  at  practice  and  are  going 
better  than  ever.  Barney  Reist  and  Gib 
McKelvey  are  shooting  the  rubber  with 
the  same  old  deadly  accuracy,  and  that 
famous  pair  of  last  year’s  ‘B’  team, 
“Spud”  Murphy  and  “Mac”  Squires,  will 
enter  their  third  year  of  hockey  together. 
Benny  Morris  is  all  set  to  turn  in  his 
usual  infallible  performance  in  the  nets, 
and  a  whole  host  of  players  are  out  in  a 
scramble  for  the  other  positions. 
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Basketball 

ANOTHER  sturdy  Tricolour  squad 
will  take  the  floor  this  year  in  a 
strong  endeavour  to  repeat  last  year’s  bas¬ 
ketball  championship.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Ike  Sutton  and  Herb  Dickey,  the 


squad  is  practically  unchanged,  and  sev¬ 
eral  freshmen  of  decided  senior  calibre 
have  appeared  at  practice.  Besides  the 
regular  Intercollegiate  schedule,  several 
exhibition  games  in  Montreal  and  the 
United  States  are  being  planned. 


AT  THE  BRANCHES 


Fort  William— Pori  Arfhur 

THE  Lakehead  branch  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Alumni  Association  celebrated 
Queen’s  Day  on  October  25  by  a  social 
evening  in  the  Royal  Edward  Hotel  at 
Fort  William.  Forty-five  were  present, 
which  constituted  a  record  attendance.  A 
mock  rugby  game — Arts  against  all-com¬ 
ers,  with  W.  A.  McWilliams,  Arts  T8,  as 
captain  of  Arts  and  B.  C.  Hardiman, 
Med.  T 7,  as  leader  of  the  other  Faculties 
— resulted  in  a  draw.  The  referee  was 
the  president,  R.  J.  Askin,  Sc.  ’23 ;  the 
linesmen  were  Miss  Belle  Elliott,  Arts 
’26,  and  Miss  Marjorie  Purtelle,  Arts 
’26.  An  hour  of  bridge  followed,  with 
M.  J.  Armstrong,  Arts  ’29,  and  Edgar 
Eade,  Arts  ’30,  prize-winners.  A  small 
but  hilarious  group  of  non-players  tried 
an  examination,  presided  over  and 
marked  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Miller,  Arts  ’01.  A 
feature  of  the  midnight  supper  was  the 
drinking  of  a  silent  toast  to  Guy  Curtis, 
proposed  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Grant,  Arts  ’83,  a 
classmate.  Mr.  Askin  read  a  copy  of  the 
telegram  of  congratulation  sent  to  Prin¬ 
cipal  Fyfe.  After  supper  a  number  of 
enthusiasts  stayed  on  to  play  keno  and  to 
sing  Queen’s  songs.  Keno  winners  were 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Cornell,  Miss  Marie  Cum¬ 
mins,  Arts  ’29,  M.  N.  Lattam,  Arts  ’29, 
Mrs.  Askin,  J.  O.  Clothier,  Arts  ’00,  and 
T.  R.  McEwen,  Arts  ’29. 

Hailey  bury 

ON  October  9,  J.  W.  N.  Bell,  Sc.  T3, 
of  Haileybury,  a  director  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association,  arranged  a 


gathering  of  the  Queen’s  engineers  in  his 
locality  to  hear  Neil  Beaton,  Sc.  ’27,  who 
had  just  returned  from  three  years  field 
work  in  Northern  Rhodesia.  About 
thirty-five  were  present  to  hear  a  most 
interesting  address. 

Mr.  Beaton  dealt  with  the  great  differ¬ 
ences  that  the  warmer  climate  of  Rhode¬ 
sia  makes  in  prospecting  methods,  and 
caused  particular  interest  by  his  account 
of  how  the  soil  and  from  it  the  rock  be¬ 
neath  can  be  determined  first  of  all  by 
the  nature  of  the  vegetation.  Mining 
methods  differ  greatly  as  well.  At  pres¬ 
ent  South  Africa  is  producing  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  copper  ore  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  realized.  Mr.  Beaton  has  returned 
to  Canada  to  pursue  postgraduate  work  in 
geology  at  Queen’s. 

Vancouver 

ON  the  evening  of  November  27  an 
informal  gathering  of  the  Vancou¬ 
ver  alumni  took  place  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
W.  L.  Uglow  (Mattie  B.  Robertson), 
Arts  ’ll,  for  the  purpose  of  saying 
au  revoir  to  Rev.  P.  T.  Pilkey,  Arts  10, 
and  Mrs.  Pilkey,  who  are  moving  to  Win¬ 
nipeg,  where  Mr.  Pilkey  has  received  the 
appointment  to  one  of  the  larger  churches 
of  the  city.  A  representative  gathering 
met  to  wish  the  departing  members  good 
fortune  in  the  new  field.  Vancouver  loses 
one  of  her  most  public-spirited  citizens 
in  Mr.  Pilkey,  and  the  Queen’s  commu¬ 
nity  one  of  their  most  popular  and  active 
members. 
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Niagara  Peninsula 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Niagara 
Peninsula  branch  of  the  Association 
was  held  on  Friday  evening,  November 
14,  at  the  Fox  Head  Inn,  Niagara  Falls, 
Ont.  In  absence  of  the  president,  Mr. 
John  Hunter,  Sc.  '23,  who  had  moved  to 
Quebec,  Miss  Jennie  L.  Brennan,  of 
Welland,  had  charge  of  the  meeting. 
After  the  transaction  of  business,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  Queen's  songs,  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  took 
place,  and  resulted  as  follows:  Miss 
Jennie  F.  Brennan,  Arts  ’22,  Welland, 
honorary  president;  Cecil  Climo,  Sc.  ’23, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  president;  Dr.  G.  H. 
Berkeley,  Arts  '19,  St.  Catharines,  first 
vice-president;  Miss  Winnifred  Hay, 


Arts  T9,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  second  vice- 
president;  and  N.  C.  Cooper,  Sc.  ’22, 
1130  Cleveland  Ave.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y., 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  representatives  of  the  various  cen¬ 
tres  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  above  officers. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  din¬ 
ner-dance  after  the  New  Year. 

The  meeting  was  followed  by  an  in¬ 
formal  bridge  and  luncheon,  arrange¬ 
ments  for  which  were  made  by  Miss  Hay, 
Miss  Jessie  Maitland,  Arts  T5,  and  C.  D. 
Hanniwell,  Arts  '28.  Over  forty  were 
present,  all  of  whom  displayed  the  usual 
enthusiasm  for  Queen’s.  The  executive 
is  confident  that  all  graduates  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  will  help  to  make  this  a  successful 
year. 


ALUMNI  NEWS 

. . . * . . . 


Births 

Bracken — On  August  9,  to  W.  D.  Bracken, 
Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Bracken,  of  Niagara  Falls, 
Ont.,  a  daughter. 

Cannon — In  Kingston  General  Hospital, 
on  September  25,  to  Carl  Cannon  and  Mrs. 
Cannon  (Mildred  Newman),  Arts  ’20,  a  son. 

Chown — On  August  18,  at  Renfrew,  Ont., 
to  S.  Murray  Chown,  Arts  ’22,  and  Mrs. 
Chown,  a  daughter  (Margaret  Ruth). 

Climo — On  December  2,  to  Cecil  Climo, 
Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Climo,  of  Niagara  Falls, 
Ont.,  a  daughter. 

Dougherty — On  October  27,  at  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  Timmins,  Ont.,  to  J.  W.  Dough¬ 
erty,  Sc.  ’21,  and  Mrs.  Dougherty,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  (Rosemary  Jane). 

Hamilton — At  Memorial  Hospital,  Orillia, 
Ont.,  on  November  13,  to  F.  C.  Hamilton, 
Med.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  a  son. 

Henderson — At  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  on  July  21, 
to  W.  A.  Henderson,  Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Hen¬ 
derson,  a  son  (Walter  Robert). 

Holmes — In  Montreal,  on  November  15, 
to  E.  I.  Holmes,  Sc.  ’24,  and  Mrs.  Holmes 
(Billie  Nobes),  Arts  ’24,  a  daughter  (Eliza¬ 
beth  Diane). 

Marcellus — On  October  29,  at  the  Private 
Patients’  Pavilion,  Toronto  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  to  J.  E.  Marcellus,  Arts  ’ll,  and  Mrs. 
Marcellus,  of  Milton,  Ont.,  a  daughter. 


Montrose — At  the  Metropolitan  General 
Hospital,  Walkerville,  Ont.,  on  October  20, 
to  C.  H.  Montrose,  Sc.  ’20,  and  Mrs.  Mont¬ 
rose  (Georgina  Leggett),  Arts  ’27,  of  32 
Dacotah  Drive,  Walkerville,  a  son  (Douglas 
Cameron). 

Mooney — At  Alexandra  Marine  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  Goderich,  Ont.,  on  July  28,  to 

D.  D.  Mooney  and  Mrs.  Mooney  (May  Rich¬ 
ardson),  Arts  ’22,  a  son  (Donald  Douglas). 

Notman — On  November  15,  to  D.  0.  Not- 
man,  Sc.  ’21,  and  Mrs.  Notman,  of  Niagara 
Falls,  N.Y.,  a  daughter. 

Prince — On  November  8,  at  Kingston,  to 
A.  E.  Prince,  associate  professor  of  history, 
and  Mrs.  Prince,  a  son. 

Seymour — On  November  14,  at  the  United 
Church  parsonage,  Oakville,  Ont.,  to  Rev. 

E.  O.  Seymour,  Arts  ’26,  and  Mrs.  Seymour 
(Evelyn  Wilson),  Arts  23,  a  daughter. 

Shiels — On  November  14,  at  the  Women’s 
Hospital,  Toronto,  to  M.  S.  Shiels,  Sc.  T5, 
and  Mrs.  Shiels,  a  daughter. 

Swift — On  November  29,  to  Earl  Swift, 
Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Swift,  of  Welland,  Ont.,  a 
daughter. 

Marriages 

Anderson — On  August  30,  at  Omemee, 
Ont.,  Ruth  Margaret  Corned,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Corneil,  to  E.  J.  Ander¬ 
son,  Med.  ’28,  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Anderson,  of  Campbellford, 
Ont. 
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Barber — On  July  5,  Gwendolyn  J.  Erick¬ 
son,  to  Dr.  I.  G.  Barber,  Arts  ’16,  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Blake-Campbell — On  September  27,  at 
Carleton  Place,  Ont.,  Annie  Campbell,  Arts 
’25,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  G.  Camp¬ 
bell,  to  W  .S.  Blake,  Arts  ’24,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Philip  Blake,  of  Deseronto.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Blake  reside  in  Ottawa. 

Boyd — On  August  16,  Phyllis  Marie  La- 
mont,  only  daughter  of  Mrs.  Lamont  and 
the  late  David  Lamont,  of  Toronto,  to  David 
Wilfred  Boyd,  Arts  ’23,  son  of  Mrs.  Boyd, 
and  the  late  W.  C.  Boyd,  of  Russell,  Ont. 

Cook — In  June,  at  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Iva 
Margaret  Neill,  to  H.  S.  Cook,  Arts  ’23,  of 
Macdonald  College,  Que. 

Davis — At  Belleville,  on  September  6, 
Grace  H.  Philp,  of  Belleville,  to  G.  R.  Davis, 
Sc.  ’27,  of  Smith’s  Falls. 

Howard-Donovan  —  In  St.  Patrick’s 
Church,  Lansdowne,  Ont.,  on  September  23, 
Loretto  K.  Donovan,  Arts  ’24,  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Donovan,  Lans¬ 
downe,  to  J.  Allan  Howard,  Med.  ’26,  of 
Utica,  N.Y.,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Howard,  of  Ottawa. 

Hutcheson — On  July  11,  at  Prince  Albert, 
Sask.,  Lucy  T.  McBeath  to  II.  0.  Hutcheson, 
Med.  ’21,  of  Melfort,  Sask. 

Pitts — At  Regina,  Sask.,  on  September 
29,  Jessie  Young,  of  Qu’Appelle,  Sask.,  for¬ 
merly  of  Inverness,  Scotland,  to  W.  Ches- 
ley  Pitts,  Arts  ’27,  Med.  ’29.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Pitts  reside  at  Giscome,  B.C. 

Shannette — On  November  15,  at  Ottawa, 
Ont.,  Mildred  Lorraine  Meikle,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Fred  H.  Meikle,  of  Morrisburg,  Ont.,  to 
Archibald  Todd  Shannette,  Med.  ’29,  son  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Shannette,  of  Williamsburg,  Ont. 

Smith — At  Ottawa,  on  November  11, 
Elizabeth  Alice  Smith,  Arts  ’23,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  I.  Smith,  to  Allan 
Trew  Powell. 

Walsh — On  September  3,  at  Cranbrook, 
B.C.,  Frances  Mary  Drummond,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  T.  L.  Drummond  and  the  late  Mr. 
Drummond,  to  Basil  J.  Walsh,  Sc.  ’20,  of 
Tadanac,  B.C. 

Deaths 

Bryan — Last  summer  the  United  Church 
lost  one  of  her  most  indefatigable  pastors 
in  the  death  of  Rev.  A.  C.  Bryan,  who 
passed  away  at  Calgary  at  the  age  of  63. 
The  son  of  an  artisan  of  Hadlow  Cove,  Que., 
he  passed  through  St.  Francis’  College  and 
took  an  Arts  course  at  McGill.  He  came 
to  Queen’s  Theological  Faculty  in  1892,  tak¬ 
ing  three  full  years  work,  including  some 
further  work  in  Arts,  and  graduated  with  a 
B.D.  in  1895.  He  was  then  in  the  pastorate 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  was  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Eastern  Ontario,  especially  at 
Westport,  for  several  years.  In  1906  he 


went  west  for  home  mission  work,  and  was 
long  a  successful  pastor  in  Alberta.  Only 
in  1929  did  he  have  to  resign  his  ministry 
at  Ogden  Church,  Calgary,  to  retire  from 
active  service  on  account  of  ill-health. 

Burgess — On  April  28,  in  Hamilton,  Ont., 
occurred  the  death  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Burgess, 
formerly  Laura  Mabel  Adams,  wife  of  the 
pastor  of  St.  Christopher’s  United  Church, 
Hamilton.  Laura  Adams  was  bom  in  1897, 
daughter  of  a  farmer  of  Fletcher,  Ont.,  and 
came  to  Queen’s  originally  as  a  member  of 
Arts  ’15,  although  she  returned  later  for 
further  work.  A  few  years  after  the  war 
she  married  Rev.  W.  H.  Burgess,  Arts  ’10, 
who  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  in 
charge  of  New  Canadian  missions  in  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  who  survives  her. 

Clarke — On  October  28,  at  Meaford,  Ont., 
the  death  occurred  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Clarke. 
John  Gardiner  Clarke  was  bom  at  St.  Johns, 
Que.,  in  1857,  son  of  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Clarke, 
a  Methodist  minister.  He  came  to  the  Royal 
College  at  Queen’s,  from  Norwood  High 
School,  in  1876,  and  graduated  M.D.,  C.M., 
four  years  later.  A  few  years  after  gradu¬ 
ation  he  opened  a  practice  in  Meaford,  Ont., 
where  he  has  practised  for  the  last  forty- 
nine  years  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
dean  of  his  profession  in  Grey  County.  He 
had  been  always  a  prominent  Methodist  and 
had  taken  active  part  in  municipal  politics, 
being  an  influential  Conservative.  He  is 
survived  bv  his  widow,  three  sons,  and  two 
daughters. 

McClory — On  the  early  morning  of  No¬ 
vember  9  the  death  occurred  of  F.  C.  Mc¬ 
Clory  by  fire  in  a  motor  accident,  in  which 
his  car  skidded  from  the  highway  near 
Cooksville,  Ont.,  station.  Frank  McClory 
was  a  native  of  Lindsay,  Ont.,  and  came  to 
Queen’s  as  a  member  of  Sc.  ’26.  Graduating 
as  a  civil  engineer  he  became  assistant  to 
the  clerk  and  superintendent  of  roads  at 
Lindsay.  He  went  from  there  to  the  North¬ 
ern  Development  Co.,  and  two  years  ago 
was  appointed  town  engineer  of  Brampton, 
Ont.  A  former  Queen’s  football  player,  he 
was  keenly  interested  in  that  game  at 
Brampton,  where  he  assisted  the  high- 
school  team,  two  of  whose  members  made 
unavailing  efforts  to  rescue  him  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Power — In  November  at  Toronto,  the 
death  occurred  of  J.  F.  Power,  provincial  in¬ 
spector  of  separate  schools,  aged  61.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Guelph  he  received  his  early  educa¬ 
tion  in  that  city,  and  graduated  B.A.  from 
Queen’s  in  1899.  He  taught  in  elementary 
schools,  collegiate  institutes,  and  normal 
schools  with  conspicuous  success,  and  in 
1902  was  appointed  separate  school  inspec¬ 
tor.  For  the  past  twenty-eight  years  he 
has  been  chief  inspector  of  separate  schools 
in  Toronto.  He  was  a  distinguished  lay 
member  of  his  Church  and  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 
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Nofes 

1861-1870 

Dr.  A.  J.  File,  Med.  ’69,  of  Ameliasburg, 
Ontario’s  oldest  practising  physician,  was 
recently  confined  to  the  Belleville  Hospital 
with  illness,  but  has  now  happily  recovered 
and  has  resumed  his  practice  and  his  work 
as  district  medical  officer  of  health. 

1881-1890 

Dr.  J.  C.  Connell,  Arts  ’84,  Med.  ’88, 
LL.D,,  has  on  his  retirement  from  all  aca¬ 
demic  work  also  resigned  from  his  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario  and  the 
Medical  Council  of  Canada.  The  annual 
announcement  of  the  former  last  July  car¬ 
ried  a  generous  encomium  of  Dr.  Connell’s 
work,  and  the  Dominion  Council,  of  which 
he  is  an  ex-president,  in  October  passed  a 
motion  of  appreciation  of  his  long  and  im¬ 
portant  work  and  of  regret  at  his  departure. 

J.  P.  Hume,  Arts  ’81,  has  been  principal 
of  the  Goderich  Collegiate  for  several  years, 
and  is  one  of  the  senior  secondary  school 
principals  of  the  province. 

A.  H.  D.  Ross,  Arts  ’88,  teaches  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science  in  Fort  William  Colle¬ 
giate,  where  he  has  been  a  popular  member 
of  the  staff  for  several  years. 

1891-1900 

Dr.  J.  Ross  Allen,  Med.  ’94,  has  prac¬ 
tised  surgery  at  Olean,  N.Y.,  since  gradua¬ 
tion.  He  is  attending  surgeon  at  Olean 
General  Hospital,  consulting  surgeon  of 
Rocky  Crest  Sanitarium,  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  of  the 
county  and  state  medical  societies,  is  an 
F.A.C.S.,  and  is  president  of  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank.  He  is  also  president  this  year 
of  the  local  country  club. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Henstridge,  Arts  ’97,  well- 
known  to  many  hundreds  of  Queen’s  alumni 
from  Kingston,  teaches  moderns  at  Kings¬ 
ton  Collegiate. 

Richard  Lees,  Arts  ’91,  has  retired  from 
the  public  school  inspectorate  for  Peterboro 
City  after  many  years  of  valuable  service. 
He  has  ever  been  an  eager  and  influential 
alumnus,  and  was  a  welcome  visitor  at  the 
University  a  few  weeks  ago. 

J.  R.  Moore,  Arts  ’94,  has  been  principal 
of  Parkdale  Collegiate,  at  Toronto,  for  the 
past  four  years  .  For  twenty  years  he  had 
been  science  master  at  Riverdale  Collegiate 
and  one  of  the  outstanding  teachers  of  the 

Clty-  1901-1910 

R.  P.  Allin,  Arts  ’10,  has  been  principal 
of  Harriston  High  School  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  term.  He  had  formerly  taught 
at  Orangeville,  Fenelon  Falls,  and  Chat¬ 
ham. 

J.  A.  Anderson,  Arts  ’09,  one  of  Queen’s 
few  specialists  in  agriculture,  is  vice-prin¬ 
cipal  of  Brockville  Collegiate. 

C.  K.  Bluett,  Arts  ’10,  has  taught  for 
several  years  in  Central  Collegiate,  at  Lon¬ 
don,  Ont. 


Rev.  Dr.  H.  D.  Borley,  Arts  ’02,  Theol. 
’04,  who  after  service  overseas  became  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Ash¬ 
tabula,  Ohio,  has  recently  been  appointed 
minister  of  Central  Church,  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  churches 
of  the  denomination  in  that  part  of  the 
State. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Burgess,  Arts  ’09,  Theol.  ’12, 
has  been  superintendent  of  New  Canadian 
missions  for  the  United  Church  of  Canada, 
in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  since  1925.  On  gradua¬ 
tion  he  became  superintendent  of  Pacific 
Coast  missions  for  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  then  spent  successful  pastorates  at  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  Harwich,  and  Knox  Church, 
Walkerton,  Ont. 

Mrs.  D.  R.  Cameron  (Edna  Spotswood), 
Arts  ’07,  resides  at  108  Brock  Street  East, 
Oshawa,  Ont. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Cook,  Arts  ’08,  has  for  the 
past  five  years  been  engaged  in  home  mis¬ 
sion  work  for  the  United  Church  in  Alberta, 
residing  at  Delburne.  He  formerly  spent 
fifteen  years  as  a  missionary  in  Central 
India. 

Miss  Florence  Corkery,  Arts  ’09,  teaches 
English  and  history  at  the  collegiate  at 
Lindsay. 

Dr.  Frederick  Etherington,  Med.  ’02, 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario,  follow¬ 
ing  the  resignation  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Connell, 
who  represented  Queen’s  on  the  Council  for 
fifteen  years. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Gibson,  Med.  ’10,  has  practised 
in  Drumheller,  Alberta,  for  the  past  twelve 
years. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Gibson,  Med.  ’03,  F.R.C.S., 

Edin.,  F.A.C.S.,  who  has  practised  in  Cal¬ 
gary  for  several  years,  is  one  of  the  most 
active  Queen’s  alumni  in  that  city. 

Dr.  Dawson  Graham,  Med.  ’01,  has  been 
practising  at  Drumheller,  Alta.,  for  the  past 
eighteen  years. 

Miss  Margaret  Hall,  Arts  ’09,  has  been 
teaching  in  recent  years  at  the  Kingston 
Collegiate  Institute.  She  was  bereaved  in 
December  by  the  death  of  her  father. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Laidley,  Med.  ’06,  who  practises 
at  Ogden,  Iowa,  spent  part  of  last  summer 
in  the  East,  his  first  trip  here  for  ten  years. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Lawson  (Florence  Ewing), 
Arts  ’03,  teaches  finance  at  Kingston  Colle¬ 
giate. 

E.  O.  Liebner,  Arts  ’01,  has  taught  sci¬ 
ence  at  London  Central  Collegiate  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

Miss  Mary  McCormack,  Arts  ’06,  teaches 
history  at  Kingston  Collegiate. 

Rev.  R.  J.  McDonald,  Arts  ’06,  Theol.  ’09, 
formerly  at  Indian  Head,  Sask.,  is  now  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Saskatchewan  Conference  of 
the  United  Church,  and  resides  at  Yorkton, 
Sask. 

Miss  Lola  McLeod,  Arts  ’04,  has  taught 
for  several  years  in  the  Collegiate  at  Kings¬ 
ton. 
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Miss  Mary  C.  Maepherson,  Arts  ’10, 
teaches  in  the  Central  Collegiate,  at  London, 
Cnt. 

Rev.  A.  R.  McRae,  Arts  ’07,  has  been  at 
Balfour  Street  United  Church,  Brantford, 
since  1925.  He  had  formerly  been  Presby¬ 
terian  minister  at  Kintyre,  Blenheim,  and 
Glenmorris. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Malloch,  Arts  ’08,  was  elected 
last  spring  F.R.C.P.,  London,  of  which  he 
had  formerly  been  a  Member. 

Dr.  P.  I.  Nash,  Med.  ’02,  director  of  medi¬ 
cal  services  at  Long  Island  Hospital  and  at 
the  Harbour  Hospital,  was  this  year  ap¬ 
pointed  clinical  professor  of  medicine  at 
Long  Island  College  Hospital. 

S.  D  Rendall,  Arts  ’08,  is  vice-principal 
of  Brantford  Collegiate. 

Dr.  Emile  Roy,  Med.  ’01,  formerly  at 
Howey-in-the  Hills,  Florida,  is  now  at  610 
Palore  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Sherin  (Jessie  Wilson),  Arts 


’02,  of  Pelican  Rapids,  Minn.,  reports  that 
her  daughter  is  a  classmate  of  the  daughter 
of  Bruce  Strachan,  Sc.  ’05,  of  Ely,  Minn.,  at 
Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Sparks,  Arts  ’00,  Med.  ’05,  has 
developed  one  of  the  most  successful  prac¬ 
tices  in  Kingston.  He  is  F.A.C.S.  and 
F.R.C.S.  (Canada).  Mrs.  Sparks  was  Mabel 
Mills,  Arts  ’00. 

J.  N.  Stanley,  Arts  ’01,  Sc.  ’08,  is  super¬ 
intendent  and  resident  engineer  at  Alexan¬ 
der  Power  Development  on  the  Nipigon 
River,  which  on  completion  will  provide 
54,000  h.p.  additional  to  the  75,000  h.p.  now 
supplied  to  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William 
by  the  Hydro  Commission’s  plant  at  Cam¬ 
eron  Falls,  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  river. 

Miss  Freda  J.  Summerby,  Arts  ’09,  has 
taught  for  several  years  at  Brantford. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Swanson,  Arts  ’05,  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  attended  the  Imperial  Conference  as 


Turret  I  lath  Charms! 


“Surgeon,  save  my 
Turrets”  .  .  He  knows 
he  can  get  along  with¬ 
out  an  appendix  .  .  but 
never  without  Turrets 
with  their  wonderfully 
smooth  and  satisfying 
qualities. 


Save  the  valuable  “POKER  HANDS” 
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economic  adviser  on  the  wheat  trade.  He 
has  long  been  an  authority  on  wheat  export. 
A  few  years  ago  he  spent  some  time  in  Rus¬ 
sia  studying  Soviet  methods  of  marketing, 
but  his  investigations  were  abruptly  cut 
short  when  he  began  to  discover  matters 
incompatible  with  Soviet  propaganda.  Mrs. 
Swanson  was  Grace  Connor,  Arts  ’05. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Taugher,  Med.  ’06,  (L.R.C.P.  & 
S.,  Edin.,  L.F.P.  &  S.,  Glasgow),  has  prac¬ 
tised  at  Prescott.  Ont.,  since  returning  east 
from  Alberta.  He  has  been  mayor  for 
seven  years  and  last  summer  ran  as  Liberal 
candidate  for  the  House  of  Commons. 

C.  W.  Workman,  Sc.  ’03,  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Mining  Corp.  of  Canada  and  is  in 
charge  of  their  operations  in  the  Sudbury 
area. 

1911-1920 

William  Aberhart,  Arts  ’ll,  is  principal 
of  Crescent  Heights  High  School,  Calgary, 
where  he  has  taught  since  graduation. 

W.  H.  Adamson,  Arts  ’13,  teaches  mathe¬ 
matics  at  London  Central  Collegiate. 

P.  M.  Baldwin,  Arts  T3,  is  dean  of  the 
School  of  General  Science,  at  State  College, 
New  Mexico. 

C.  G.  Beck,  Arts  ’12,  teaches  moderns  in 
Delta  Collegiate,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Miss  Mary  H.  Brigginshaw,  Arts  ’14,  has 
been  in  the  Post  Office  Department,  Lange- 
vin  Block,  Ottawa,  for  the  past  few  years. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Broome,  Med.  ’17,  has  been  at 
Guelph  for  the  past  few  years.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  at  Gravenhurst  and  had  been  for  five 
years  at  Queen  Alexandra  Sanatorium  in 
London,  Ont. 

H.  W.  Brown,  Arts  ’12,  has  taught  for 
several  years  in  Kitchener-Waterloo  Col¬ 
legiate. 

Miss  Margaret  H.  Brown,  Arts  ’12,  for¬ 
merly  in  the  United  Church  mission  at 
Hwaiking,  Honan,  China,  succeeded  Mrs. 
Donald  MacGillivray  in  the  Christian  litera¬ 
ture  work  at  Shanghai. 

Miss  Marion  Brown,  Arts  T9,  formerly  at 
Windsor,  is  now  at  2  Maher  Ave.,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 

H.  J.  Campbell,  Arts  ’16,  has  been  with 
Cockfield-Brown  and  Co.,  advertisers,  at 
Montreal  for  the  past  few  years. 

F.  W.  Danby,  Arts  ’ll,  has  brought  the 
Kingston  Collegiate  Institute  to  a  new  high 
state  of  efficiency  since  he  became  principal 
two  years  ago. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Davison  (Gladys  Sexton), 
Arts  ’20,  resides  at  5251  Trans  Island  Ave., 
N.D.G.,  Montreal. 

Dr.  Avery  Deuel,  Med.  ’12,  practises  at 
Helper,  Utah. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Dowd,  Med.  ’16,  has  practised 
for  several  years  at  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Eakin,  D.D.  ’20,  has  been 
Principal  of  Knox  College,  Toronto,  for  the 
past  five  years,  having  succeeded  Principal 
Alfred  Gandier,  Arts  ’84,  who  joined  the 
United  Church  in  1925. 

Claude  Ferguson,  Arts  T5,  has  been  in 
the  public  accounting  business  at  Paw¬ 


tucket,  R.I.,  for  the  past  five  years.  He  is 
LL.B.  of  Hamilton  College,  and  a  C.P.A.  of 
Rhole  Island.  He  formerly  taught  school  in 
the  United  States. 

R.  Murray  Fisher,  Arts  T3,  prominent 
Winnipeg  barrister,  has  become  Deputy 
Provincial  Secretary  and  Deputy  Municipal 
Commissioner  for  the  Province  of  Manitoba. 
Mrs.  Fisher  was  Mabel  Scholes,  Arts  T3. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Gordon  (Nelida  Vessot),  Arts 
T7,  formerly  at  Tarkio,  Mo.,  is  now  at 
Keota,  la.  She  has  a  daughter  aged  seven 
and  a  half  and  a  son  aged  four. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Henry,  Med.  T5,  has  a  flourish¬ 
ing  practice  at  Sudbury,  Ont. 

F.  F.  Hicks,  Arts  T6,  has  taught  science 
at  Delta  Collegiate,  Hamilton,  for  the  past 
few  years. 

S.  A.  Hitsman,  Arts  ’18,  teaches  commer¬ 
cial  subects  at  Kingston  Collegiate.  Mrs. 
Hitsman  was  Minnie  Mackay,  Arts  ’07,  pro¬ 
minent  in  alumnae  activities. 

C.  W.  Houghton,  Arts  ’20,  has  taught  for 
the  past  ten  years  in  the  collegiate  at  Ham¬ 
ilton. 

Miss  Wilma  Humphries,  Arts  ’18,  teaches 
in  the  Guelph  Collegiate. 

W.  C.  Johnson,  Arts  T4,  a  popular  student 
leader  as  an  undergradaute,  has  taught  his¬ 
tory  at  the  London  Central  Collegiate  for 
the  past  few  years  and  was  this  year  ap¬ 
pointed  vice-principal.  He  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  weekly  assignment  method  of  teaching 
history,  which  on  the  record  of  his  success 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Ontario  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  the  O.C.E. 

H.  C.  Kendall,  Sc.  T7,  is  building  and  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  for  the  Toronto 
Terminals  Ry.  Co.,  at  Toronto.  He  served 
overseas  for  a  year  during  the  war  with  the 
American  army. 

Dr.  P.  J.  Kennedy,  Med.  ’ll,  practises  at 
16613  33rd  Ave.,  Flushing,  Long  Island, 
N.Y. 

W".  W.  King,  Sc.  T7,  has  been  building 
roads  since  graduation,  as  a  member  of 
King  Paving  Co.,  at  Oakville,  Ont. 

C.  P.  McArthur,  Arts  ’14,  Theol.  ’21,  has 
for  the  past  year  been  principal  of  Streets- 
ville  High  School.  Mrs.  McArthur  was 
Viola  Gibson,  Arts  ’22.  They  have  two  can¬ 
didates  for  the  rugby  squad  of  1945. 

Dr.  B.  T.  McGhie,  Med.  T6,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  of  Ontario  hospitals, 
will  also  continue  his  work  as  director  of 
mental  health  clinics  throughout  the  pro¬ 
vince.  His  policy  will  follow  closely  the 
recommendations  of  the  recent  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Ontario  social  services. 

Miss  Florence  McDougall,  Arts  ’16,  has 
taught  in  Barrie  Collegiate  fpr  the  past  few 
years. 

Miss  Christina  R.  McLachlan,  Arts  ’14, 
has  taught  English  and  history  at  Galt  Col¬ 
legiate  for  several  years. 

Mrs.  Moote  (Grace  Wood),  Arts  ’16,  wife 
of  the  United  Church  minister  at  Sherkston, 
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Ont.,  was  recently  hostess  to  her  parents, 
Rev.  Fred  Wood  and  Mrs.  Wood,  who  re¬ 
turned  a  year  ago  from  forty  years  of  mis¬ 
sionary  service  in  India. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Page,  Arts  T3,  Med.  ’16,  is  now 
at  the  Tonsil  Hospital  in  New  York  City, 
Miss  Mabel  Powell,  Arts  ’17,  teaches  mod¬ 
ern  languages  in  Goderich  Collegiate. 


J.  C.  Reynolds,  Arts  ’19,  has  for  the  past 
year  been  partner  of  Francis  King,  Arts 
’89,  University  Solicitor,  at  Kingston.  He 
has  been  an  alderman  at  Kingston  for  the 
past  two  years. 

H.  G.  Rose,  Arts  ’19  (B.A.Sc.,  Toronto), 
has  been  land  surveyor  for  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  for  the  past  two  years.  Former- 
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ly  he  had  spent  three  years  in  Alabama 
He  is  an  O.L.S.  and  a  D.L.S. 

P.  D.  Ross,  LL.D.  ’19,  veteran  journalist 
and  publicist  of  Ottawa,  recently  completed 
his  work  on  an  Ontario  Royal  Commission 
investigating  the  provincial  social  service. 
He  brought  to  the  work,  which  he  under¬ 
took  gratis,  the  experience  of  a  long  career 
of  informed  public  service  and  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  his  Commission  should  put 
Ontario  in  the  forefront  of  social  welfare. 

Miss  Alice  Saunders,  Arts  ’20,  teaches  in 
Belleville  Collegiate. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Shales,  Arts  T4  (Ph.D.,  Colum¬ 
bia),  and  Mrs.  Shales  (Laura  Stillwell), 
Arts  ’14,  reside  in  Muncie,  Ind.,  where  the 
former  is  associate  professor  of  education 
in  Ball  State  Teachers’  College. 

Walter  E.  Shales,  Arts  ’13  (B.Paed.,  To¬ 
ronto),  is  head  of  the  department  of  biology 
at  London  Central  Collegiate. 

William  E.  Shales,  Arts  ’12,  B.Paed.  ’18, 
is  head  of  the  science  department  in  Sir 
Adam  Beck  Collegiate,  London,  Ont. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Smith,  Med.  T2,  is  eye,  ear,  nose 
and  throat  specialist  in  East  Orange,  N.J. 

R.  F.  Smith,  Sc.  ’16,  has  been  road  super¬ 
intendent  and  engineer  for  Halton  county 
for  the  past  few  years.  He  resides  in  Oak¬ 
ville. 

J.  S.  Stauffer,  Sc.  ’19,  is  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  and  partner  in  the  Carbo  Engineering 
Co.,  of  Toronto,  doing  combustion  engineer¬ 
ing  work.  He  did  postgraduate  work  in  fuel 
technology  at  the  Imperial  College  of  Sci¬ 
ence,  in  London. 

John  Tanton,  Arts  ’ll,  is  now  principal 
of  Port  Rowan  High  School.  He  spent  the 
past  year  travelling  through  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  Hawaii,  California,  and  other  Pacific 
states. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Tennant,  Med.  ’16,  formerly  at 
the  Ontario  Hospital  at  London,  Ont.,  is 
now  medical  superintendent  of  the  Ontario 
hospital  at  Woodstock. 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Thomas  (Melba  Roberta  Mc¬ 
Lean),  Arts  ’20,  has  resided  in  Montreal 
since  her  marriage  five  years  ago.  She  has 
one  daughter,  Ailbra.  Before  marriage  she 
had  done  postgraduate  work  in  classics  and 
had  taught  in  Strathcona  Academy. 

E.  R.  Thurlow,  Arts  ’19,  has  been  general 
secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  St.  Cathar¬ 
ines  for  the  past  four  years.  He  has  been 
in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  since  1912,  serving 
overeas  1918-19. 

Miss  Lily  S.  Tobin,  Arts  ’14,  has  taught 
modern  languages  in  Cornwall  for  the  past 
few  years. 

E.  W.  Van  Blaricom,  Arts  ’12  (LL.B., 
Sask.),  has  practised  in  Tisdale,  Sask., 
since  1919  on  his  return  from  the  war,  where 
he  served  with  the  50th  Queen’s  Battery, 
C.F.A  .  He  was  appointed  K.C.  a  year  ago. 
Mrs.  Van  Blaricom  was  V.  Kathleen  Van- 
derwater,  Arts  ’19,  and  they  have  two  chil¬ 
dren. 


G.  G.  Wilson,  Sc.  T9,  is  industrial  plant 
engineer  for  the  Conveying  Equipment 
Mfg.  Co.,  at  Syracuse,  N.Y.  He  did  consid¬ 
erable  research  last  year  in  the  application 
of  special  metals  to  industry. 

Arthur  Woods,  Arts  T4,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  be  associate  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  at  Western  University. 

1921-1930 

Miss  Henrietta  Anderson,  Arts  ’25  (M.A., 
Wash.  State  Univ.),  teaches  at  Lonsdale 
School,  North  Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  is  tak¬ 
ing  further  postgraduate  work  for  a  doctor’s 
degree 

H.  F.  Armitage,  Sc.  ’21,  is  valuation  engi¬ 
neer  for  N.  Y.  C.  Ry.,  Line  E,  at  Syracuse, 

N. Y.  His  address  is  155  Furman  St. 

F.  C.  Armstrong,  Arts  ’27,  after  teaching 
for  two  years  at  Central  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Toronto,  is  now  director  of  sci¬ 
ence  at  the  new  Northern  Vocational  School, 
Toronto. 

Miss  Jean  L.  Armstrong,  Arts  ’25,  has 
been  with  the  Geological  Survey  for  the  past 
two  years.  Before  that  she  taught  for  three 
years. 

Fred  (Baldy)  Baldwin,  Arts  ’27,  fhis  year 
succeeded  Carl  Voss  as  athletic  director  at 

O.  A.  C.,  and  was  coach  of  their  fine  inter¬ 
mediate  football  team. 

A.  G.  Barrett,  Sc.  ’21,  is  chief  engineer 
for  Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  at  Asbes¬ 
tos,  Que. 

Miss  Florence  Barrington,  Arts  28, 
teaches  classics  in  Cornwall. 

J  .H.  Bercuson,  Arts  ’30,  is  employed  in 
Calgary,  Alberta. 

N.  S.  Beaton,  Sc.  ’27,  who  has  been  in 
Northern  Rhodesia  for  the  past  three  years, 
has  returned  to  the  University  to  take  post¬ 
graduate  work  in  geology  under  Dr.  L. 
Bruce. 

Miss  Bessie  Billings,  Arts  ’25,  has  taught 
English  and  French  at  Belleville  Collegiate 
during  the  past  three  years. 

R.  H.  Bissell,  Sc.  ’28,  was  transferred  last 
summer  from  the  Abrasives  Co.  of  Canada, 
at  Joliette,  to  Standard  Lime  Co.,  at  Mont¬ 
real.  His  mailing  address  is  901  Confeder¬ 
ation  Building. 

R.  G.  Blakely,  Sc.  ’28,  formerly  with  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  at  Montreal,  is  now 
force  adjustment  and  budget  engineer  at 
Ottawa. 

Dr.  H.  K.  Board,  Arts  ’26,  Med.  ’28,  is 
practising  at  164  James  St.  East,  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  after  studying  in  Edinburgh  and  Eu¬ 
rope. 

C.  L.  Bole,  Arts  ’27,  is  now  principal  of 
Ingersoll  Collegiate.  He  had  formerly 
taught  there  and  in  Chatham. 

D.  W.  Boyd,  Arts  ’23,  now  teaches  in  the 
collegiate  at  Galt. 

R.  C.  Brogden,  Arts  ’23,  teaches  mathe¬ 
matics  and  physics  in  Ingersoll  Collegiate. 

H.  M.  Brown,  Arts  ’27,  was  promoted 
some  weeks  ago  to  be  head  clerk  on  the 
staff  of  the  combines  investigation  branch 
of  the  Department  of  Labour,  at  Ottawa. 
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H.  O.  Bulmer,  Arts  ’27,  Sc.  ’29,  of  the 
Canadian  General  Electric,  transferred  last 
summer  to  the  transformer  engineering  de¬ 
partment. 

J.  N.  Campbell,  Arts  ’30,  teaches  in  Met¬ 
calfe,  Ont. 

Miss  Minnie  M.  Campbell,  Arts  ’21,  is 
this  year  teaching  commercial  subjects  in 
Goderich  Collegiate. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Carruthers,  Med.  ’21  (L.R.C.S., 
London,  F.R.C.S.,  England,  F.A.C.S.),  prac¬ 
tises  at  Sarnia,  Ont. 

R.  H.  Carruthers,  Arts  ’26  (B.Sc.,  Colum¬ 
bia),  is  now  head  of  the  photostat  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
where  he  has  been  for  the  past  two  years. 

J.  L.  Challinor,  Arts  ’27,  is  classics  master 
in  the  collegiate  at  Chatham,  Ont. 

L.  D.  Clark,  Sc.  ’29,  is  now  with  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Prospecting  Co.,  Box  28,  Fort  Victoria, 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

Miss  Thelma  Cliff,  Arts  ’21,  has  moved  to 
Chatham,  where  she  is  teaching  in  the  Col¬ 
legiate. 

R.  G.  Corneil,  Sc.  ’23,  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  C.  I.  and  Vocational 
School. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Curphey,  Med.  ’21,  was  present¬ 
ed  last  June  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists 
with  a  silver  medal  for  a  scientific  exhibit 
of  a  motion  picture  film  on  work  on  experi- 
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merits  in  lobar  pneumonia.  He  also  deliv¬ 
ered  a  paper  at  that  time  on  his  researches 
in  a  similar  field,  and  another  one  at  the 
September  meeting  of  the  Westchester 
County  Medical  Association.  During  the 
past  summer  he  was  acting  director  of  the 
laboratories  at  Grasslands  Hospital,  at  Val¬ 
halla,  N.Y. 

Miss  M.  Elsie  Davidson,  Arts  ’23,  resides 
at  Prescott,  Ont. 

Miss  Mabel  Edwards,  Arts  ’23,  has  taught 
for  the  past  three  years  in  the  Kingston 
Collegiate. 

H.  E.  Elborn,  Arts  ’28,  has  been  recently 
appointed  inspector  of  public  schools  for 
north  Temiskaming  and  part  of  Cochrane 
districts.  He  resides  at  Kirkland  Lake, 
Ont. 

H.  B.  Elliott,  Sc.  ’28,  has  returned  to  Can¬ 
ada  permanently  and  is  now  time-study  en¬ 
gineer  at  the  Montreal  plant  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Electric  Co. 

M.  L.  Entwhistle,  Arts  ’26,  teaches  in 
London  Central  Collegiate* 

J.  H.  Evans,  Sc.  ’30,  of  the  O’Brien  Mine, 
has  been  transferred  from  Goudreau  to  Co¬ 
balt,  Ont. 

H.  W.  Fairbairn,  Sc.  ’29,  who  was  last 
year  at  Wisconsin  University,  is  this  year  at 
Harvard  in  the  geology  department. 

A.  G.  Farquharson,  Sc.  ’30,  who  spent 
some  months  with  the  Ingersoll-Rand  at 
Phillipsburg,  N.J.,  is  demonstrating  in  sur¬ 
veying  at  the  University  this  year. 

Herbert  Fawcett,  Arts  ’26,  has  taught 
English  and  history  at  Delta  Collegiate, 
Hamilton,  for  the  past  few  years. 

D.  D.  Findlay,  Sc.  ’22,  has  for  the  past 
few  years  been  in  his  father’s  business, 
Findlay  Bros.,  manufacturers  of  stoves,  fur¬ 
naces,  electric  and  gas  ranges,  etc.,  at  Carle- 
ton  Place,  Ont. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Fish,  Arts  ’27,  is  United 
Church  minister  at  Makaroff,  Man. 

Dr.  J.  J.  George,  Med.  ’27,  has  for  the 
past  year  been  practising  at  Detroit.  He 
was  formerly  at  Barry’s  Bay,  Ont. 

Miss  Marion  B.  George,  Arts  ’25,  former¬ 
ly  at  North  Bay,  Ont.,  is  now  teaching  in 
the  High  School  at  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 

N.  E.  Gibbons,  Arts  ’27,  is  in  the  Brady 
laboratory  at  Yale  University,  where  he 
has  been  carrying  on  valuable  bacteriologi¬ 
cal  research  during  the  past  two  years.  He 
has  published  articles  on  his  discoveries  in 
the  “Journal  of  Infectious  Diseases”  and 
the  “Journal  of  Bacteriology.” 

Rev.  D.  B.  Gordon,  Arts  ’28,  went  this 
summer  to  Winnipegosis,  Man.,  as  United 
Church  pastor. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Graham,  Med.  ’28,  has  been 
practising  for  the  past  nine  months  at  412 
Broder  Building,  Regina,  Sask.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  interne  at  Montreal  General  Hospital 
and  Regina  General  Hospital. 

Miss  Adelaide  Haggart,  Arts  ’25,  is  teach¬ 
ing  science  at  Hawkesbury. 

C.  H.  Hand,  Arts  ’29,  is  this  year  teaching 
in  Chatham  Collegiate. 


Miss  Doris  Head,  Arts  ’29,  is  in  the  plant 
pathology  branch  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  Ottawa. 

L.  A.  Hilton,  Sc.  ’29,  is  with  the  H.E.P.C. 
at  Toronto. 

J.  M.  Hinchley,  Arts  ’25,  has  taught  for 
the  past  few  years  in  Brantford. 

W.  J.  Hocking,  Arts  ’27,  principal  of  Salt- 
fleet  High  School,  has  been  awarded  a  pub¬ 
lic  school  inspector’s  certificate. 

Eric  Holt,  Sc.  ’23,  of  Tough-Oakes  Mine, 
Kirkland  Lake,  Ont.,  can  be  reached  through 
338  Frontenac  St.,  Kingston,  Ont. 

Miss  Emma  Horne,  Arts  ’29,  is  this  year 
attending  O.  C.  E. 

J.  C.  Houston,  Sc.  ’30,  who  on  graduation 
did  work  with  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  at 
Phillipsburg,  N.J.,  is  now  with  the  Central 
Manitoba  Mines,  at  Wadhope,  Man. 

T.  A.  M.  Hulse,  Arts  ’29,  is  attending 
Osgoode  Hall. 

W.  L.  Hudson,  Arts  ’30,  is  illuminating 
engineer  with  the  Canadian  General  Elec¬ 
tric  at  212  King  St.  W.,  Toronto.  He  worked 
on  the  design  of  floodlighting  the  Ulster 
Stadium,  Toronto,  the  first  stadium  in  On¬ 
tario  to  be  used  for  night  playing  of  foot¬ 
ball  and  rugby. 

Harry  Jardine,  Sc.  ’21,  formerly  with  G. 
F.  Sterne  and  Sons,  at  Brantford,  is  now 
with  the  Canada  Bitumuls,  Ltd.,  Kent  Build¬ 
ing,  Toronto. 

H.  R.  Jolliffe,  Arts  ’24,  of  the  Toronto 
“Star,”  and  Mrs.  Jolliffe  (Hazel  Argue), 
Arts  ’25,  have  moved  to  24  Tichester  Road, 
Toronto. 

Miss  Beatrice  Lalonde,  Arts  ’22,  teaches 
English  and  history  at  Cobourg  Collegiate. 

A.  T.  Lang,  Sc.  ’22,  who  spent  some  time 
at  the  Noranda  smelter  this  past  summer, 
returned  to  the  University  this  fall  as  dem¬ 
onstrator  in  metallurgy. 

F.  L.  LaQue,  Sc.  ’27,  has  been  metallur¬ 
gist  for  the  International  Nickel  Co.,  at  New 
York,  for  the  past  two  years. 

Dr.  John  Lansbury,  Med.  ’26,  attached  for 
the  past  two  years  to  the  Lockwood  Clinic 
at  Toronto,  has  returned  to  the  Mayo  Clinic, 
at  Rochester,  Minn. 

R.  M.  (Dick)  Lavell,  Arts  ’29,  is  assis¬ 
tant  cashier  with  the  Manufacturers  Life 
at  Winnipeg.  His  address  is  193  Ruby  St. 

W.  M.  Lewis,  Sc.  ’25,  has  for  the  past  five 
years  been  engineer  for  the  Department  of 
Railways  and  Canals  on  the  Welland  Ship 
Canal.  He  resides  at  Port  Robinson,  Ont. 

Dr.  Keber  Lindsay,  Med.  ’27,  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  most  successful  practice  at  Lums- 
den,  Sask.,  where  he  is  also  medical  officer 
of  health  and  has  considerable  institutional 
work. 

L.  A.  Lothian,  Arts  ’23,  teaches  in  the 
Delta  Collegiate,  at  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Miss  Helen  R.  McGregor,  Arts  ’30,  is 
teaching  in  Wingham  High  School. 

H.  M.  Mcllroy,  Sc.  ’28,  is  assistant  to  the 
master  mechanic  at  the  Twine  Mill  of  the 
International  Harvester  Co.,  at  Hamilton, 
Ont. 
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S.  S.  Maclnnes,  Arts  ’25,  has  been  prac¬ 
tising  law  at  Welland  since  being  called  to 
the  bar  two  years  ago.  He  is  a  member  of 
one  of  the  largest  legal  firm  of  the  town. 
In  September,  1929,  he  married  Miss  Nita 
Clare  Shatford,  of  Halifax,  N.S. 

D.  L.  G.  McKay,  Arts  ’24,  teaches  science 
in  Galt  Collegiate. 

Miss  Hilda  McLaren,  Arts  ’19,  now 
teaches  mathematics  a,t  Belleville  Colle¬ 
giate. 

W.  A.  McLean,  Sc.  ’22,  has  been  chemical 
engineer  with  the  Premier  Mill  Corp.,  at 
Geneva,  N.Y.,  for  the  past  seven  years. 

James  McLennan,  Arts  ’28,  is  attending 
Osgoode  Hall. 

William  McMillan,  Arts  ’22,  is  principal 
of  the  collegiate  at  Lindsay,  Ont. 

Dr.  Leo  Marion,  Sc.  ’26,  is  now  assistant 
chemist  with  the  National  Research  Coun¬ 
cil,  at  Ottawa. 

J.  N.  Meatherell,  Sc.  ’23,  is  county  road 
engineer  at  Woodstock,  Ont. 

Miss  Helen  C.  Miller,  Arts  ’25,  teaches 
commercial  subjects  in  the  collegiate  at 
Cornwall,  Ont. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Miller,  Arts  ’22,  Theol.  ’26,  was 
in  October  inducted  into  the  Knox  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Palmerston,  Ont. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Mitchell,  Arts  ’25,  Med.  ’27,  is 
now  medical  superintendent  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Memorial  Hospital,  Montreal.  He 
did  three  years  postgraduate  work  at  Mont¬ 
real  General  Hospital. 
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Prov.  Pilot  C.  D.  Pooler,  Sc.  ’2 9,  R.C.A.F., 
who  suffered  serious  injuries  from  a  crash 
last  summer,  has  recovered  sufficiently  to 
get  about  and  was  at  the  University  for  a 
few  weeks  this  session. 

G.  A.  Revell,  Sc.  ’30,  who  spent  the  sum¬ 
mer  with  the  Eddy  Co.,  at  Ottawa,  is  now 
back  at  the  University  doing  work  in  chem¬ 
istry. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Robertson,  Med.  ’24,  has  been 
appointed  coroner  for  the  County  of  Wel¬ 
land. 

Miss  Jean  Royce,  Arts  ’30,  is  teaching  in 
Whitby  Ladies’  College. 

Miss  M.  Geraldine  Scott,  Arts  ’29,  is 
teaching  at  Spencerv'ille,  Ont. 

H.  W.  Snider,  Arts  ’30  (Com.),  is  with  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Room  431,  Beaver  Hall 
Bldg.,  Montreal. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Stevenson,  Med.  ’27,  formerly  at 
Vancouver,  is  now  practising  at  176  East 
St.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  with  Dr.  McCaig. 
Mrs.  Stevenson  was  Betty  Murray,  Arts  ’27. 

E.  O.  Sully,  Sc.  ’23,  of  the  Ford  plant  at 
Winnipeg,  has  left  for  India  where  he  will 
be  engaged  for  three  years  in  opening  four 
new  assembling  plants  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  He  sailed  on  October  10  with  Mrs. 
Sully  (Vera  Ferrier),  Arts  ’21,  and  after 
spending  a  few  days  in  London  and  Paris 
proceeded  to  Bombay. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Sutherland,  Arts  ’24,  is  mov¬ 
ing  from  Avonmore  Presbyterian  Church  to 
Beaches  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Toronto. 


Fred  (Smut)  Veale,  Sc.  ’23,  has  been  this 
year  coach  of  the  Hamilton  Tiger  Cubs  foot¬ 
ball  team,  which  won  the  championship  of 
the  western  division  of  the  O.R.F.U. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Wallace,  Med.  ’22,  is  at  Baylor 
University,  at  Dallas,  Texas. 

General 

Prof.  J.  H.  Brovedani  has  been  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  the  next  term,  as  he 
has  been  requested  by  the  Dominion  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  take  charge  of  their  publicity 
work  in  connection  with  the  forthcoming 
British  Empire  Exhibition  at  Buenos  Aires, 
where  he  will  also  supervise  the  section  of 
Canadian  university  exhibits.  Professor 
Brovedani  will  deliver  a  series  of  lectures 
in  the  chief  towns  of  the  Argentine  and  will 
also  address  the  universities  of  various 
South  American  states.  Since  the  recent 
visit  of  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  to  South  America,  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  establishment  of 
scholarships  at  Canadian  universities  ten¬ 
able  by  students  from  South  America.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Brovedani  sails  for  Buenos  Aires  on 
December  19  and  will  return  to  Queen’s  to 
resume  his  duties  at  the  beginning  of  next 
session.  Mr.  Edward  Rivera,  a  native  of 
Porto  Rico  and  for  many  years  on  the  staff 
of  Dartmouth  College,  has  been  appointed 
to  supply  his  place. 


A  Complete 
Financial  Service 

We  execute  orders  for  cash  or  on 

margin  on  the  We  act  as  dealers  in  government, 

Montreal  Stock  Exchange  municipal,  public  utility  and  indus- 

London  Stock  Exchange  trial  securities;  handle  unlisted  and 

Toronto  Stock  Exchange  inactive  securities,  and  lend  money  on 

New  York  Stock  Exchange  acceptable  stocks  and  bonds. 

Montreal  Curb  Market  Eleven  offices,  connected  by  private 

New  \  ork  Cotton  Exchange  wire,  and  membership  on  five  ex- 

Grucago  of  Irade  changes  ensure  an  unusual  financial 

Winnipeg  Gram  Exchange  service 

New  York  Produce  Exchange 

JOHNSTON  *'->  WARD 

Montreal  —  Toronto  —  Kingston  —  Stratford  —  London  —  Sherbrooke  — 
Moncton  —  Halifax  —  Sydney,  N.S.  —  St.  John’s,  Nfld.  —  Saint  John,  N.B. 

MEMBERS:  Montreal  Stock  Exchange  —  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  — Winnipeg 

Grain  Exchange  —  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  —  Montreal  Curb 
Market. 

